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AMERICAN  LAW. 


CHAPTER  CCIV. 

COMPOUNDING  INFORMATIONS  kc. 


Aar.  1.     Compounding  informatUms.    This  is  an  offence  f^^'jS"*' 
agamst  public  justice  ;  and  also  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  lodlctment 
laws  odioos  to  the  people.    It  is  an  offence  here  at  common  for,  4 
law,  a  misdemeanor.     In  conducting  informations  on  penal  ^l!!^,!^^' 
statutes,  it  is  material  that  fair  informations  be  not  discharged ;  c.  cf.  252/ 
that  the  hwB  be  carried  into  effect  with  a  steady  hand,  and  ^M^Kea. 
with  certainty,  witli  firmness,  but  with  moderation,  and  with  igoi^i'  ^^' 
a  constant  view  to  the  public  good^  and  never  to  gratify  Hale,  646. 
avarice,  private  malice,  or  revenge.    To  these  ends  it  is  im-*  ^^  ^^ 
portant,  that  when  such  informations  are  commenced  and  terms jwtis. 
set  on  foot,  they  be  duly  prosecuted,  and  not  delayed,  stop-  79.-6  D.  k, 
ped,  or  settled,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  court  or  pubUc  ^^^{^ 
magistrate,  and  never  by  a  compromise  or  compounding  the  is  osual  to' 
offence  by  any  agreement  between  the  prosecutor  and  of-  r!*^"!'\JJ[? 
fenden    Therefore  the  18th  of  El.  ch.  6,  forbade  any  person,    *°^' 
informing  under  a  pretence  of  any  penal  law,  to  make  any 
composition  without  leave  of  the  court,  or  to  take  any  money 
or  promise  from  the  deft,  to  excuse  hinK  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  JBIO,  pillory,  and  forever  being  disabled  to  sue  on  |^"'^''°„.' 
any  popular  or  penal  statute.    This  statute  in  substance  has  ur  acSonr 
been  adopted  here  as  common  hiw.     And  this  compounding  2  Johna.  R. 
is  an  indictable  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison-       ' 
nient«     The  New  York  act  is  a  transcript  of  this  statute.  9  crown  Cir- 
Jobns.  251.    The  indictment  for  compounding  a  felony  states  cnitCom- 
the  proceedings,  as  that  the  prosecutor  complained  to  a  jus-  ^^^f^ 
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Ch.  304.  tice  be.  of  the  felony  in  stealing  &lc.,  the  issuing  of  his  war* 
Art.  2,     rant,  arrest,  be.  the  compounding  with  the  offender :  and  an 
^^y^^  in(prmation  against  one  for  compounding  a  qui  tarn  actioa, 
proceeds  on  the  same  principles,-^states  (he  grounds  of  the 
action,  its  commencement  and  prosecution,   and  the   com- 
pounding of  it.     This  offence  in  compoundmg  informations, 
felonies,  qui  tarn  actions  for  penalties,  and  other  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, is  much  oftener  committed,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  than  prosecuted.     This  offence  is  attended  with  two 
no  inconsiderable  evils  in  partii;ular  :    1 .  This  compounding 
holds  out  temptations  to  persons  to  offend,  hoping  by  it  they 
may  escape  punishment:    2.  Strong  temptations  to  unprin- 
cipled men  maliciously  to  inform  &c.,  hoping  and  meaning  to 
make  money  by  this  kind"  of  compromise, 
^ii^^'ai*'       Art.  2.---§  1.  Conspiracy  is  an  offence  also  against  public 
case  Id  Nelr*  justice,  and  is  a  very  common  one.   The  civil  action,  grounded 
York  much    on  a  Conspiracy,  has  been  considered  in  a  former  chapter, 
examined.      And  Ch.  200 ;  Ch.  70,  a.  5  ;  Ch.  184,  a.  6. 
4  Bl.  Com.         $  ^*  What  iff  an  indictable  conspiracy.     A  conspiracy  in 
136.-2  Chit,  law  is  when  two  or  more  agree,  falsely,  to  indict,  or  procure 
OCoiMf^"^  to  be  indicted,  an  innocent  person  of  felony,  or  some  offence 
falsely  and  maliciously,  who  is  accordingly  indicted  and  ac- 
quitted ; — and  is  usually  punished  with  fine,  imprisonment, 
and  pillory. 
Poa]terer*8         ^  3.  The  rule  laid  down  in  this  case  was,  that  to  make 
cue.— In-      conspiracies  punishable  by  law  before  they  are  executed,  there 
&c.  forCro.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^'  incidents :    1 .  It  must  be  declared  and  shewn 
C.  C.v2tf7  to    by  some  prosecution,  either  by  making  bonds  or  promises  to 
^^"T^  ^g     each  :  2.  It  must  be  malicious,  as  for  unjust  revenge  &lc.    3. 
to  146.— 6      It  naust  be  false  against  one  innocent :  and  4.  It  must  be  volun- 
Wentw.  376,  tary  out  of  court.     Conspiracy  of  journeymen  to  raise  their 
^^®*  wages. 

6  Mod.  186.  §  4.  So  it  is  an  indictable  offence  to  conspire  to  indict  one 
— SaUL.  174,  as  the  father  of  a  bastard  child.  In  this  case  the  indictment 
SamecaM^'  •''®g®^  ^^at  the  defts.  intending  to  oppress  and  defame  A.  B., 
6  Mod.  185.  did,  falsely  and  maliciously  contrive,  conspire,  meet,  and 
—8  Mod.  agree  falsely  to  charge  the  said  A.  B.  to  be  the  father  of  a 
Cir  ConL^"  bastard  child,  of  which  such  a  woman  was  pregnant,  and  in 
286.— 1  Haw.  pursuance  thereof  did  falsely  affirm  him  to  be  the  father.  On 
P.  C.  190.  demurrer,  held,  it  was  not  necessary  to  aver  that  A.  B.  was 
not  the  father.  The  conspiracy  is  the  gist  of  the  offence  and 
indictment ;  and  though  nothine  be  done  in  prosecution  of 
it,  yet  it  is  an  offence  in  itselh  The  venue  must  be  where 
Indictment  the  conspiracy  is.  And  6  Mod.  186,  held,  "  the  very  agreeing 
racy logef a  together  to  charge  a  man  with  a  crime  falsely,  is  a  consum- 
biil  accepted,  mate  offence,  and  indictable."  And  as  to  the  want  of  aver- 
6  Wentw. 
878,882 ;— to  rain  a  tradesman,  489 ;— also  a  player,  443.. 
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ment  that  A.  B.  was  inoocent,  die  law  presumes  every  one  Ch.  204. 
innocent,  till  proved  guilty.     Judgment  against  the  conspira-     Art.  3. 
tors,  for  tbey  conspired  '*  to  charge  one  falsely  with  fornica-  v^^^v^^^ 
tion,  and  this,  though  no  crime  at  common  law,  is  punishable, 
said  the  coui-t,  in  the  spiritual  courts."    "  And  a  confederacy 
falsely  to  charge  with  a  thing  that  is  a  crime  by  any  law,  is 
indictable,  and  the  confederacy  is  the  gist  of  the  bdictment," 
— by  the  whole  court.    And  3  Salk.  97. 

§  6.  So  in  this  case  it  seems  to  have  been  the  court's  S  Mod.  820, 
opinion,  that  several  persons  may  be  indicted  of  a  conspiracy  EdwSdIf£ 
in  giving  a  man  money  to  marry  a  poor  woman  not  marriage-  ai. 
able,  with  intent  to  give  her  her  husband's  settlement  in  A,  if 
it  be  averred  she  has  a  legal  settlement  in  another  place,  on 
the  ground,  a  legal  act  done  to  an  illegal  end  is  indictable. 

§  6.  It  is  stated  that  where  journeymen  refuse  to  work  in  4  Bl.  Ck>ai. 
consequence  of  a  combination,  until  their  wages  are  raised,  j|  "*'  ^^^^ 
they  may  be  indicted  for  a  conspiracy. 

$  7.  So  the  court  held  in  this  case,  that  it  is  an  indictable  AD&E.6i9y 
conspiracy  to  conspire  to  prevent  the  course  of  Justice,  by  Pf*5*  ?^''*'^' 
producing  a  false  certificate  in  evidence,   to  influence  the     ^  *'^* 
court's  opinion,  where  a  fair  certificate  is  legal  evidence,  as  of 
justices  that  a  high-way  is  in  repair.     The  indictment  in  this 
case  stated  the  whole  proceedings.    . 

$  8.  This  was  an  indictment  against  the  deft,  and  two  others,  l  w.  Bl.  369, 
for  that  they  "  wickedly  and  unlawfully  did  among  themselves  ^I'^f^  ^^' 
conspire,  combine,  confederate,  and  agree  falsely,  and  without  13^,  same^ 
any  reasonable  or  probable  cause,  to  charge  and  accuse  the  case.— « 
said  John  Chilton,  that  he  the  said  John  Chilton  had  then,  1  Yei^eT 
lately,  before  taken  out  of  a  bag,  a  quantity  of  human  hair,"  to  indict  one 
the  goods  of  Rispal,  fac.     The  indictment  also  stated,  the  •'  barrator, 
defts.  compounded  with  Chilton,  and  took  of  him  J&dO,  and 
his  note  for  £33,  to  desist  from  all  prosecution  against  him. 
Held,  this  was  a  good  indictment,  and  lay  in  the  Sessions,  '^  a 
conispiracy  bemg  a  trespass,  and  tending  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace,"  and  that  the  gist  of  the  offence  is  the  unlawful  con- 
spiring to  injure  the  man  by  this  false  charge. 

By  the  common  law  clearly  every  confederacy,  wrongfully  i  Haw.  191. 
to  prejudice  a  third  person,  is  highly  criminal,  as  where  sev-  ^^^^ 
eral  confederate   by  indirect  means   to  impoverish   a  third  1  stn.  144. 
person.     A  conspiracy  to  raise  wages  is  indictable  at  common 
law.    8  Mod.  10,  R.  v.  Journeymen  Taylors. 

Art.  3.     Evidence  and  forms. 

^  1.  This  was.  an  indictment  for  a  conspiracy  to  indict  A  2  Burr.  998 
for  a  capital  offence.     Held  good,  though  the  word  falsely  is  Rex  v. 
not  added  to  the  first  charge  of  the  conspiracy,  nor  the  par-  Sprasg&rfU 
ticular  cause  there  specified  ;  and  though  not  alleged,  A  was 
acquitted  of  it,  as  the  conspiracy  was  actually  carried  into  effect. 
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Ch.204.   and  the  iDalicious  indictrnent  actually  preferred.    Thidwas 

Art.  4.     an  indictment  at  common  law ;  punishment  was  fine,  imprison* 

^^-^■v*^^  ment,  and  pillory.     Several  forms  of  indictments  for  conspirt- 

Com^m"^^     cies.     As  against  two  for  conspiring,  one  of  them  should  rob 

287.        '      ^e  other,  with  intent  to  charge  the  hundred.     To  charge  a 

man  with  a  rape,  and  preferring  an  indictment  against  him 

for  the  same,  with  an  intent  to  get  money  from  him.    To 

charge  a  man  with  receiving  stolen  goods,  to  get  money  by 

compounding  &c.     To  charge  one  with  sodomy,  to  get  money 

by  compounding  &c.     To  charge  one  with  robbery,  and  pre« 

ferring  a  bill  be.     A  conspiracy  among  workmen  to  raise 

their  wages.     For  a  conspiracy  and  defrauding  one  of  J&dO 

under  pretence  of  getting  his  son  an  office.     As  two  at  least 

i^Haw.  IW,    jjjug^  confederate  to  make  a  conspiracy,  if  all  but  one  be  ac- 

quitted,  he  is  acquitted.  Hence  no  prosecution  of  a  conspiracy 

lies  against  husband  and  wife,  because  but  one  pei-son  in  law* 

A,  B,  and  C  indicted,  A  and  B  come  in  and  plead,  A  is  ac- 

asira.  1227,   quitted  and  B  convicted.     C  then  came  in  and  was  convicted. 

choHs.    ''      Judgment  against  B  only  on  the  ground  C  abo  was  found  guilty. 

But  one  conspirator  may  be  convicted  after  another  is  dead. 

RcjTr  ^fn-   "^^  ^^  ^°®  ^^  convicted,  judgment  may  be  against  him  before 

nereiey  &  al.  the  other  be  tried.     And  a  conspiracy  may  be  laid  without  an 

—4  Bl.  Com.  overt  act.    'And  3  Burr.  1262,  Rex  v.  Scott.  The  viUanauM 

^^'  judgment  is  now  obsolete.  2  Burr.  1027. 

CrowD  Chr.         ^  2.  On  an  information  for  conspiracy,  the  fact  of  con- 

iVf'm^Sz  ^P^'^'^S  "®®^  "^  ^^  proved,  but  may  be  collected  from  other 

*  circumstances.     A  person  convicted  on  an  indictment  of  a 

conspiracy,  cannot  be  a  witness  ;  but  may  be  if  pardoned. 

S  BaiT.  998.        Rex  v.  Spragg  was  an  indictmem  for  conspiracy  to  indict 

for.  a  capital  crime.     Held  good,  though  the  word  false  was 

not  in  the  first  charge. 

Art.  4.    American  cases  of  conspiracy. 

2  Johns.  Cas.      §  !•  A  and  B  were  indicted  for  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  C, 

391,  The       an^  the  verdict  found  A  and  B  agreed  to  obtain  money  of  C, 

oicott!  ^        ^"^  ^'^^  ^^  intent  to  return  it  again.     No  verdict  of  acquittal, 

nor  one  on  which  any  judgment  could  be  given.     Also  held, 

the  third  might  be  tried  and  convicted  after  two  had  been 

indicted,  and  one  died  before  trial. 

1  Man.  R.  ^  2.  In  this  case  three  were  indicted  and  convicted,  and  sen- 
473,  Com-     tenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  to  find  security  of  the 

monwealthv.  jii.  ^r  ..  jrjrj- 

Ward  k  al.  gooQ  behaviour  two  years,  lor  conspiring  and  lor  defraudmg 
one  Davis,  according  to  their  conspiracy,  of  sundry  goods. 
They  got  his  goods  on  credit  under  false  pretences  of  opening 
shop  &tc. 

2  Mast.  R.  ^  3.  Held,  a  conspiracy  to  manufacture  base  and  spurious 
^nweSth  ^^^^S^i  ^i*  »  fraudulent  intent  to  sell  the  same  as  good  and 
V.  Three        genuine  indiffo,  is  an  indictabie  offence,  though  no  sale  be 

Judds. 
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made.     Ooe  count  in  the  indictmeot  wa$  for  selling  the  same   Ch*  204. 
at  auction  also.     The  jury  found  the  fraudulent  making  bo.     Art  4. 
but  did  not  find  the  sale.     Defts.  were  acquitted  of  all  but  the  v^^^v-^^ 
first  count,  and  that  laid  no  act  done  in  pursuance  of  the  con* 
spiracy.     So  the  real  offence  was  a  conspiracy  to  manufacture  iDdictmeot 
a  base  article,  and  to  sell  it  as  a  good  one,  generally,  not  to  JS^"gg|^^* 
any  particular  persons.   In  this  case,  most  of  the  English  cases  by  oonsplra- 
on  this  subject  of  conspiracy  were  cited,  and  considered,  and  cy,  •  ship 
from  them  all,  the  court  drew  this  correct  result,  namely,  b'e  ra^k^e 
'*  that  the  gut  of  a  conspiracy  is  the  unlawful  confederacy  to  Weotw  W» 
do  an  unlawful  act,  or  even  a  lawful  act  for  unlawful  purposes ;"  ^^>  ''^ 
**  that  the  offence  is  complete  when  the  confederacy  is  made,  ^^^ 
and  any  act  done  in  pursuance  of  it,  is  no  constituent  part  of 
ibe  offence,  but  merely  an  aggravation  of  it.''     '<  This  rule  of 
tbe  common  law  is  to  prevent  unlawful  combinations."     Sen- 
tence to  pay  a  fine  of  $50  each  deft,  with  costs. 

^  4.  So  in  this  case  the  court  decided  tbe  conspiracy  being  2Ma«.IL6ae, 
tbe  gist  of  1^  ofience,  and  acts  done  in  pursuance  of  it  being  ^^"{^^"Vi^ 
only  matter  of  aggravation,  any  informality  or  uncertainty  in  |^^  Tibbetsf 
alleging  sucb  acts  will  not  vitiate  the  indictment :  2.  In  an 
indictment  for  a  conspiracy  to  accuse  one  of  a  crime,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  allege  that  the  defts.  procured,  or  intended  to 
procure  an  indictment  or  other  legal  process :   3.  '*  A  con- 
spiracy to  charge  any  person  with  a  crime,  and  in  pursuance 
of  tbe  conspiracy  falsely  to  affirm  be  is  guilty,  is  an  indictable 
offence,  without  procuring  any  legal  process." 

Abt.  5.  Evidence  that  provei  a  eon$p%racy. 

$  1.  Proved  at  tbe  trial  tbe  defts.  together  in  a  chaise  came  6  Mara.  R. 
to  Putnam's  shop,  (the  person  cheated  ;)  that  Warren  went  into  ^IfeamiT^" 
tbe  shop,  leaving  Johnson  in  the  chaise  ;  that  in  his  absence  w  arron  & 
Warren  affirmed  bis  name  was  William  Lane,  that  he  lived  at  Johnson.— 
Gloucester  and  carried  on  shoemaking  there,  and  tliat  by  dis-  if RdoMcS  * 
appoinliiieBt  he  had  not  by  bim  the  number  of  shoes  he  want-  here,  as  to 
ed  for  a  shipment  to  the  Havanna,  and  wanted  to  buy  a  quan-  5^"**"?^^ 
tity  of  Putnam  on  credit ;  thereupon  Warren  obtained  a  deliv-  ^^  ^  ®°'* 
ery  of  a  quantity  of  shoes ;  that  he  told  Putnam  that  .Johnson 
was  a  man  of  credit  who  lived  with  him  ;  that  Johnson  then 
entered  tbe  shop,  which  was  small,  and  was  there  when  War- 
ren made  and  signed  the  notes  for  the  shoes  by  tbe  name  of 
WiUiaoi  Lane  ;  but  no  evidence  Johnson  knew  the  tenor  of 
tbe  notes ;  that  Warren  went  tbe  next  day  to  Putnam's  shop 
without  Johnson,  and  under  tbe  same  feigned  name,  fraudu- 
lently purchased  200  pair  of  shoes  more  ;  that  Johnson  bad 
100  pair  of  the  shoes  thus  sold,  and  by  the  name  of  William 
Smith  sold  tbem  te  one  Chase.     On  a  motion  for  a  new  trial, 
beld,  this  evidence  was  sufficient  to  prove  Johnson  was  a  con- 
Mertite  wkb  Warren  in  the  same  fraudulent  design,  especial- 
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415,  Com- 
monweakb  v. 
Davis. 


I7  as  he  received  and  sold  a  part  of  the  shoes,  and  gave  no 
evidence  to  explain  his  connexion  with  Warren. 

$  2.  This  was  an  indictment  for  a  conspiracy  with  others 
unknown,  to  compel  one  James  W.  Steams  to  an  unjust  set- 
tlement of  his  accounts  with  Davisj  and  to  alter  the  terms  of  a 
contract  between  them  as  to  brewing,  and  stated  how  8z;c. 
The  indictment  also  charged,  that  Davis  wiih  others  affirmed 
to  Steams,  that  he,  Davis,  was  greatly  indebted  in  New  York; 
that  his  creditors  were  then  in  town  (Salem)  and  were  about 
to  attach  Stearns'  property  for  Davis'  debts,  that  unless  Steams 
would  give  up  the  agreement  and  pay  Davis  $150  for  the  net 
profits  already  made,  and  a  salary  of  $480  for  the  year  follow- 
ing, all  Stearns'  property  would  be  attached  for  Davis'  debts ; 
that  Stearns  giving  credit  to  these  affirmations,  did  pay  Davis 
$150  be.  whereby  Steams  was  cheated  he.  Deft  found  guilty. 
On  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  held,  the  conspiracy  is  the  gist 
of  the  indictment,  and  the  cheating  is  but  aggravation.  Judg- 
ment not  arrested.  The  reasons  urged  by  the  dift.  were,  in 
substance,  there  was  no  evidence  that  Stearns  was  cheated  :  2. 
that  the  facts  affirmed  were  so  absurd  and  improbable  as  not 
to  be  entitled  to  public  credit,  so  did  not  constitute  an  offence 
against  the  public. 

%  3.  The  Sessions  has  jurisdiction  of  conspiracy,  it  being  a 
trespass  and  tending  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

^  4.  If  two  only  be  indicted  of  a  conspiracy  and  one  is 
acquitted,  it  is  also  acquittal  of  the  other. 

^  5.  The  law  of  France  on  this  subject  deserves  attention. 
This,  art.  265  to  268,  enacts,  that  any  number  of  men  organized 
for  an  evil  purpose,  or  agreeing  to  share  the  profits  of  their 
misdeeds,  are  an  association  of  malefactors,  and  the  leaders 
punishable  by  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time,  and  the  others 
and  all  abetters  by  confinement. 

^  6.  It  is  a  conspiracy  indictable  at  common  law  to  entice 
hoi^Qwr  L  ^  young  woman  under  age  to  leave  her  father's  house  and  to 
live  in  fornication  with  one  of  the  defts.,  and  concerting  meas- 
ures with  her  own  approbation  to  carry  her  off  and  to  conceal 
her  for  that  purpose. 

^  7.  It  is  a  like  offence  to  conspire  to  marry  a  pauper  wo- 
man of  one  parish  to  a  settled  inhabitant  of  another. 

^  8.  A  conspiracy  may  be  proved  by  proving  a  concurrent 
vlprastoi^."^'^  approbation  in  the  persons  conspiring  of  the  acts  of  each  other: 
2.  And  after  a  connexion  between  Aem  is  proved,  the  acts  of  one 
done  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy  may  be  in  evidence  against 
all :  3.  In  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  A  by  falsely  representing  B 
to  be  a  man  of  credit,  evidence  that  such  representations  were 
also  made  by  the  conspirators  to  third  persons,  in  consequence 
of  which  such  third  persons,  without  the  conspirators'  request, 


Indictment 
for  a  conspi- 
racy in  bring- 
ing a  pauper 
into  a  parish 
lie.  6  Went. 


3  Barr.  1821. 
8  Mod.  220. 


French  Pe- 
nal Code. 
M'Nally, 
420  to  430. 


£ast*s  C.  L. 
460,  Rex  V, 


East's  C.  L. 
461. 

2  Day*s  Cas. 
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a(ia4d  die  same  represeQtutioos  to  At  whereby  be  wm  uulv^ed  Ca.  ^Oi. 
to  trusi  By  is  admissiblB.  Art.  6« 

Abt.  6.   ^  1^  Dudling  h  a  crime  that  afiects  iDcUviduals   v^#rv«"q|^ 
as  well  as  U>e  public;  and  may  be  ranked  amor^  crimee 
aflectiDg  individuals,  as  well  as  a  crime  against  public  justicet 

^  2.  By  the  act  establishing  articles  of  war  for  governing  AMof  C«a- 
tbe  armies  of  the  United  States,  it  is  provided,  art*  25,  "  no  f^g^*!f! 
officer  or  soldier  shall  send  a  diallen^  to  another  officer  or  Act  of  Ken- 
soldier  to  fight  a  duel,  or  accept  a  challenge  if  sent,  upon  pain,  tucky  of  Dec. 
if  a  eommiasioned  officer,  of  being  cashiered,  if  a  non-com^  ^^'  ^^^>**  » 
missioned  officer  or  soldier,  of  suffering  corporal  punishment 
at  the  discretion  of  a  cpurt  martial. 

§  3.  Art.  26.  *'  If  any  commissicMsed  or  noo-commissioned  Fine|fiOO,or 
officer  commanding  a  guard,  shall  knowingly  or  willingly  suffer  ^^^^^lL.  |^. 
any  person  whatsoever  to  go  forth  to  fight  a  duel,  he  shall  be  ^umnment, 
punished  as  a  challenger.'*    And  all  seconds,  promoters,  aod  1260,  and 
carriers  of  challenges  are  deemed  principals ;  and  it  is  made  fo^n^u>*^' 
the  ^^  duty  of  every  officer  commanding  an  army^  regiment,  the  part  ooe 
company,  post,  or  detachment,  who  is  knowing  to  a  challenge  takcf. 
being  given  or  accepted  by  any  officer,  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer, or  soldier  under  his  command,  or  has  reason  to  believe 
the  same  to  be  the  case,  immediately  to  arrest  and  bring  to 
trial  such  offenders." 

^  4.  Art.  27  empowers  every  officer  to  part  and  quell  all 
quarrels,  frays,  and  disorders,  to  order  officers  into  arrest,  or 
non-H^ommissioned  officers  or  soldiers  into  confinement  &c. 

Art.  28  punishes  as  challenger  *^  any  officer  or  soldier  who 
shall  upbraid  another  for  refusing  a  challenge,''  and  discbarges 
from  any  disgrace  or  opinion  of  disadvantage,  all  officers  an4 
soldiers,  which  might  arise  from  tlieir  having  refused  to  accept 
of  challenges. 

^  5.  Articles  like  these  in  substance,  in  relation  to  duels 
and  challenges  have  ever  existed  in  our  military  departmeoL 
But  exclusive  of  the  military,  Congress  has  never  passed  any 
statutes  as  to  duels ;  but  laws  to  prevent  them  have  been  left 
Co  the  policy  and  wisdom  of  the  State. legislatures. 

Where  two  persons  deliberately  agree  to  fight,  and  meet  £^,,  q  j^ 
for  that  purpose,  and  one  is  killed,  the  other  cannot  help  him*  842.— 
self  by  allegmg  that  he  was  first  stricken  by  the  deceased,  or  '  ''*^^'  ^^^ 
that  he -had  often  declined  to  meet  him  and  was  urged  by  im-  '''  '* 
portuoity,  or  that  he  meant  not  to  kill,  but  only  disarm  his  ad- 
rersary ;  for  since  he  engaged  deliberately  in  an  act  highly 
culpable  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  he  must  at  his  peril  abide  the 
consequences.    And  where  the  principal  is  gpilty  of  murder 
the  second  is. 

^  6.  To  incite  one  to  fight  a  duel,  though  provoked  by  8Caft,e81, 
charges  against  his  character,  is  a  high  inisdemeaiiorj  though  f^j^t^! 

Toi*.  vn.  2  ' 
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Ch.  204,   no  consequence  thereon  ensue  against  the  peace.     And  if  A 
Art.  7.     make  charges  against  B's  character  and  conduct  the  roost 
K^^y^J  grievous,  and  then  B  kills  A  in  a  deliberate  duel,  it  is  murdei' 
in  B  and   bis  second.     These  proceedings  are  at  common 
law. 
b^*'*'f^'        §  7.  An  endeavour  by  A  to  provoke  B  to  commit  the  mis- 
lip^  '      ' '    demeanor  of  sending  a  challenge  to  fight,  is  itself  a  misde-*> 
meanor  indictable,  particularly  where  such  endeavour  is  by 
letter  containing  libellous  matter.     The  sending  such  letter 
being  an  act  done  towards  procuring  the  commission  of  the 
misdemeanor  meant  to  be  accomplished.     According  to  this 
and  other  cases,  sending  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel  is  a  mis-^ 
demeanor  at  common  law  indictable ;  also  it  is  one,  if  I  by 
letter  endeavour  to  excite  A  to  send  such  challenge,  on  the 
general  principle  above  stated.     Where  it  is  a  misdemeanor 
to  jAo  an  act,  it  is  also  a  misdemeanor  to  attempt  to  excite  one 
to  do  it,  and  indictable  at  common  law.     Thus  the  common 
law  seems  to  punish  every  act  in  or  leading  to  duelling. 
Mftss.  Act,  ^  8.  Section  6  of  this  act  enacts,  '*  that  if  any  person  shall 

1805  ^^M^ne  voluntarily  engage  in  a  duel  with  rapier  or  small  sword,  back 
Act/ch.  2.  sword,  pistol,  or  other  dangerous  weapon,  to  the  hazard  of  life, 
when  no  homicide  shall  ensue  thereon  ;  and  if  any  person 
shall  by  word,  message,  or  in  any  other  manner  challenge  an- 
other to  fight  a  duel  as  aforesaid,  when  no  duel  shall  be  fought 
thereon,  every  such  offender,  and  every  person  who  shall  be 
knowingly  a  second,  agent,  or  abettor  in  such  duel  or  chal- 
lenge," shall  be  punished  as  a  felonious  assaulter,  and  dis- 
qualified to  hold  any  ofiioe  or  place  of  honour,  profit,  or  trust 
under  the  Comraonweahh  for  twenty  years. 

Section  7  punishes  the  acceptance  of  such  challenge  by 
any  one,  and  also  his  second  kc,  by  imprisonment  in  the 
common  goal  not  exceeding  one  year, — and  so  disqualified 
five  years.  The  act  passed  June  30,  1784,  sect.  3,  directs 
in  what  manner  the  coroner  shall  bury  one  killed  in  a  duel,  or 
deliver  the  body  to  any  surgeon  to  be  dissected.  Section  4 
directs  how  the  sheriff  shall  deliver  the  body  to  be  dissected 
or  bury  it,  of  him  who  is  convicted  of  killing  one  in  a  duel. 
These  statutes  are  a  revision,  with  some  alterations,  of  the 
statute  on  this  subject,  passed  in  1719. 

Art.  7.  Embracery  is  also  an  offence  against  public  jus- 
tices, but  hitherto  bar,  been  very  rarely  complained  of  in  the 
4  Bl.  Cora.  United  States.  And  prosecutions  in  England  for  this  offence 
i^'""k  34a  ^^^^  ^y^  "^  means  been  frequent.  It  is  described  as  being  an 
—Ken.  Act  attempt  to  influence  a  jury  corruptly  to  one  side  by  promises^ 
Dec.  19,  persuasions,  entreaties,  or  money,  entertainments,  &c.  It  is 
«^S»'^'^'  -  ^^  offence  at  common  law,  and  the  usual  punishment,  fine 
ed'as bribery,  and  imprisonment  for  the  person  embracingi  and  for  "the 
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juror  so  embraced,  if  taking  mooey,  a  like  punishment  at  com-  Ch.  2(M. 
men  law ;  but  in  England  by  several  statutes  passed  in  the     Art.  8. 
reign  of  Ed.  III.  perpetual  infamy,  imprisonment  for  a  year,  v^^'v^^i*^ 
and  forfeiture  of  tenfold  value. 

This  statute  against  embracery y  maintenance,  be.  has  never  |^'^^M' 
been  adopted  by  law  or  practice  in  Pennsylvania.  But  1  Dall.  57^  Moirb''^ 
19,  20,  court  said,  2  Jam.  I.  c.  16,  has  altered  ;  and  decided  lessee  v. 
otherwise,   1  DaUas,  67.  Vandercn. 

Art.  8.  Elections. 

%  1.  Other  indictable  offences,  are  frauds  in  elections,  by 
putting  in  more  votes  than  the  person  is  entitled  to.  The 
principles  of  elections  as  involved  in  civil  actions  have  been 
already  largely  considered  in  the  great  cases  of  Gardner  t;. 
Ward  &  al.,  and  Kilham  v.  Same,  and  some  other  cases.  It 
DOW  remains  only  to  consider  the  indictable  offence  ;  and  it  is 
not  frequent  that  frauds  and  malpractices  in  elections  are 
indictable  offences ;  one  among  many  reasons  is,  many  sta- 
tutes have  been  passed  in  all  the  several  Slates  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  elections,  and  to  prevent  malpractices  in  them,  and 
these  statutes  usually  annex  penalties  to  these  practices,  and 
make  them  recoverable  in  qui  tarn  actions,  commonly  viewed 
as  civil  suits. 

§  2.  It  is  by  no  means  common  for  an  indictment  to  lie  on  Mass.  Act, 
an  act  of  Congress  for  a  fraud  in  elections;  but  almost  inva-  ^^^1^.74. 
riably  if  an  indicunent  can  be  supported  it  is  on  some  principle 
of  the  common  law  or  some  State  statute. 

^  3.  But  as  in  this  case  of  Silsbee  it  was  held,  that  it  is  a  9  Mass.  R. 

misdemeanor  at  common  law  for  a  citizen  who  is  a  leeal  voter  ^^^*  ^^?/.    * 
^.        ^       .        .  ,  -    ^  .    inonwealthv 

at  a  town  meeting,  to  give  m  more  than  one  vote  for  a  mum-  silsbee  — 

cipal  officer  at  one  time  of  balloting,  it  is  obvious  indictments  Mass.  Act, 
on  the  grounds  of  the  common  law  may  in  time  become  very  '^^  ®*  ^ 
frequent.  It  was  as  late  as  1812  this  decision  was  made,  and 
none  earlier  was  found.  This  is  then  an  important  case.  The 
indictment  stated  the  town  meeting  holden  in  Salem,  March 
11,  1811,  for  the  choice  of  town  officers,  and  that  the  deft. 
'^  did  then  and  there  wilfully,  fraudulently,  knowingly,  and  de- 
signedly give  in  more  than  one  vote  for  the  choice  of  select- 
men for  the  said  town  of  Salem,  at  one  time  of  balloting,  to 
the  great  destruction  of  the  freedom  of  elections,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the  other  quali6ed  voters  in  said 
town  of  Salem,  to  the  evil  example  of  others  in  like  case  to 
offend,  and  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  Common- 
wealth aforesaid,  and  the  law  of  the  same  in  such  case  made 
and  provided."  On  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  the  court 
held  it  clear  this  was  an  offence  at  common  law ;  and  that  "  it 
is  a  general  rule,  that  where  a  statute  gives  a  privilege  and 
any  one  wilfully  violates  such  privilege,  the  common  law  will 
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C^ If.  204.  punish  such  violation."      "In  town  meetings  every  quaHfied 

Art.  8.     voter  tms  equal  rights  and  is  entitled  to  give  one  vote  for 

K^^f'^s/^'^^  every  officer  elected.    The  person  who  gives  more,  infringes 

%  and  violates  the  rights  of  the  other  voters ;  and  for  this  offence 

the  common  law  gives  the  indictment  $*'^-«nd  the  oooclusioa 

of  this  one  is  proper  for  the  case. 

()  4.  The  general  and  very  broad  principle  laid  down  in  this 
case  is,  that  whenever  a  statute  gives  one  a  privilege,  as  of 
voting,  be.  and  he  abuses  it  to  the  prejudice  of  others,  the 
common  law  punishes  his  ofience,  a  misdemeanor,  by  indict- 
ment. And  also,  as  was  admitted  in  this  case,  every  one 
knowing  to  the  abuse,  the  bad  vote,  is  a  witness  though  pre* 
judiced  or  not  by  it*  If  this  decision  is  correct,  and  perhaps 
it  is,  is  it  not  a  little  surprising  that  no  prior  indictment  of  the 
kind  was  found  in  England  or  in  this  country,  in  which  votei^ 
enjoyed  as  a  privilege  have  long  been  so  numerous  and  fre- 
quent, and  on  which  this  privilege  has  been  often  abused  f 
It  will  be  observed,  that  the  principle  laid  down  in  this  case 
as  the  foundation  of  the  indictment,  to  wit,  the  abuse  of  a  pri-^ 
vilege  given  by  statute,  does  not  apply  to  a  case  in  which  one 
having  no  right  to  vote  puts  in  a  vote  ;  but  in  this  case  the 
prejudice  to  others  is  the  same,  equally  a  violation  of  their 
rights,  equally  improper  to  be  the  ground  of  an  action  to  be 
brought  by  every  voter  injured,  as  such  actions  would  be 
kifinitely  multipited  almost ;  and  to  reject  the  bad  vote  as  the 
remedy  would  be  no  better  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other ; 
and  for  a  remedy  to  wait  for  a  statute  to  be  passed  must  be 
alike  objectionable  in  both  cases.  Thus  far  the  reasons  seem 
to  be  as  strong  for  indicting  a  man  for  voting  who  has  no  right 
to  vote  at  all,  as  for  indicting  one  for  giving  two  voles  who  has 
a  right  to  give  but  one.  But  there  is  a  difference  in  practice 
between  the  two  cases.  He  that  gives  more  than  otie  vote 
must  almost  invariably  transgress  wilfully  and  knowingly, 
whereas  often  the  non-voter  may  vote  honestly,  mistaking  his 
right  to  vote.  But  this  is  a  difference  only  in  regard  to  the 
evidence,  for  there  can  be  no  difference  where  the  non-voter 
knowingly  and  wilfully  gives  a  vote  ;  he  as  much  infringes 
bnd  violates  the  law,  as  the  voter  does  who  gives  an  extra 
In  Kentucky  y^Q  ^^  {jj^  prejudice  of  Others ;  and  in  a  case  in  which  the 
Tn^an^ejec-*  remedy  by  action  is  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  vast  num- 
lion,  fine  ber  Usually  injured,  and  would  have  a  right  to  sue  severally 
iiob''&c."^  and  individually  ;  and,  therefore,  in  a  case  in  which  any  pro- 
T.K.'Laws.    pet  remedy  must  be  a  public  suit  or  prosecution  only.    P.  18 

to  26,  many  other  provisions. 
Mass.  Act,         ^  5.  This  act  inflicts  a  number  of  penalties  on  town  and 
iTM^'        other  officers  neglecting  their  duties  in  elections,  and  it  pro- 
Maine  Act,     vides,  ^*  that  any  elector  who  shall  give  in  nacre  than  one  vote 
eh.  116. 
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m   any  eteedoo,  and   any  person  wfao  aball  be  disorderly  Ca.  304. 
in  any  such  meeting  shall  forfeit,''  not  above  $20  nor  lees     Art.  8. 
than  $10.    Section  6  provides,  that  all  forfeitures  incurred  on  v^^'^s^'^W'' 
this  act  may  be  recovered  by  indictment  or  by  an  action  of 
debt  in  the  name  of,  and  to  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth. 
This  act  respects  State  representatives,  governor,  lieutenant 
governor,  counsellors  and  senators,  electors  of  president,  vice* 
president,  and  representatives  in  Congress*   The  third  section  mub.  Act, 
in  this  act  is  the  same  as  the  fourth  in  the  act  next  above,  ex*  March  7, 
cept  in  this  act  of  1801,  the  penalty  is  a  fine  not  exceeding  ^^^^' 
$30,  and  this  act  also  enacts,  that  if  any  person  '^  shall,  know<> 
ingly  and  designedly,  give  in  more  than  one  vote  or  list''  be. 

$  6.  Section  4  provides,  that  no  person  vote  until  his  name  is  See  tlso 
found  on  the  list  of  voters,  on  penalty  not  exceeding  $20  for  Mass.  Acts, 
each  offence.     Penalties  inflicted  by  this  act  may  be  recover-  ^^^!^  March 
ed  by  indictment  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  or  by  action  15,  ieo6,  wd 
of  debt  in  any  proper  court,  half  to  the  State  and  half  to  the  ^^^^  ^i 
prosecutor. 

As  it  now  is  settled,  that,  if  a  man  having  a  right  to  a  vole 
gives  in  more  than  that  one,  he  is  indictable  at  commont  law,stat- 
4ites  to  restrain  illegal  voting  of  this  kind  seem  to  be  unneces- 
sary, except  as  to  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  fine  or  pen- 
alty, but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  legislature  in  1796  and 
1801,  when  it  enacted  the  above  penalties  for  giving  such 
BXtra  votes,  relied  at  all  on  this  indictment  at  common  law. 

^7.  If  it  shall  also  be  decided,  that  it  is  a  misdemeanor  in- 
dictable at  common  law,  for  a  man  to  give  in  a  vote  who  has  no 
right  to  vote  at  all  in  tiie  case,  then  no  statutes  will  be  of  much 
importance  to  prevent  such  voting,  either  where  the  party  has 
no  right  to  vole  at  all  in  the  case,  or  to  one  vote  and  he  puts 
in  above  one,  except  as  to  the  amount  of  the  penalty  or  pun- 
ishment; — the  amount  of  the  penalty  not  being  limited  at 
common  law  to  any  useful  purpose. 

^  8.  It  is  a  settled  principle  in  all  our  constitutions.  Federal 
and  State,  that  each  branch  in  our  legislatures,  either  senato- 
rial or  representative,  has  the  clear  and  conclusive  right  to 
examine  into,  settle,  and  decide  all  questions  of  elections  made 
of  members  of  such  branch,  to  the  purpose  of  allowing  or  dis- 
allowing a  member  a  seat  in  it,  but  not  to  any  purposes  of  pun- 
i^ment. 

^  9.  The  French  penal  code  not  only  expressly  guards 
ibe  rights  of  citizenship,  voting,  be.  but  perhaps  more  care- 
iblly  than  our  laws  do.  Art.  109,  &cc.  Part  of  its  punishments 
in  many  cases  is  the  loss  of  the  right  of  voting,  and  sometimes  a.  D.  1806. 
of  citisenship  for  a  time  limhed  ;  perhaps  in  this  case  it  is  just 
lo  take  from  a  man  a  privilege  he  violently  or  fraudulently 
takes  from  another.    At  any  rate  the  mode  o(  punishment  in 
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Ch.  204.  France  must  have  a  more  powerful  effect  than  ours  to  preserve 
Art,  9.  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  elections.  This  retaliation  is  an 
^^^*v-^  excellent  kind  of  punishment  in  party  cases,  when  inflicted 
by  an  impartial  court.  And  art.  114  enacts,  that ''  if  a  public 
functionary,  or  agent  of  the  government,  shall  direct  or  com- 
mit an  arbitrary  act,  in  violation,  either  of  individual  liberty, 
or  the  civic  rights  of  one  or  more  citizens,  or  of  the  constitu- 
tions," he  shall  be  punished  by  civic  degradation.  This  is  on 
a  similar  principle  ;  this  is  retaliation,  and  punishes  as  a  party, 
or  an  arbitrary  officer,  ought  to  be  punished.  This  article  is 
enforced  by  many  others. 

The  act  of  June  16,  1813,  made  some  small  alteration  in 
the  regulation  of  elections. 
Art.  9.  Escapes. 
Indictment         ^  1  •  This  is  an  offence  against  public  justice,  and  at  com- 
0*^346*362     ™°"  '^^*      ^^^  nature  of  an  escape,  either  negligent  or  vol- 
'      '    untary,  has  been  considered  in  Ch.  65,  as  also  the  civil  reme- 
dy or  action  for  it;    but  an  escape  is  also  a   public  offence  in 
many  cases,  and  to  be  prosecuted  and  punished  as  a  crime. 
New  York  act  makes  it  an  offence  punishable  in  the  State 
Prison,  for  aiding  a  prisoner  to  escape,  detained  for  any  felony. 
Held,  the  warrant  committing  one  must  shew  he  is  commit- 
ted for  felony ;    if  not,  aiding  his  escape  is  not  indictable  un- 
der the  act.     10  Johns.  R.  160,  161. 
2  Haw.  P.  C.      §  2.  The  offence  of  escape  before  committed,  by  one  tak- 
p^"  eSr*^  ^  en  from  an  officer,  is  punishable  in  the  party  himself,  with 
602.-^Salit.     fit)6  and  imprisonment ;  but  the  officer  permitting  such  escape, 
211.-- 4B1.     either  by  negligence  or  connivance,  is  much  more  culpable 
*  Coml^D.'"  ^^^^  ^^^  prisoner.      If  therefore  after  an  arrest  the  officer 
695, 696.        negligently  permit  the  felon  to  escape,  he  is  punishable  by 
fine.     And  the  negligent  escape  of  a  felon  is  not  felony.     A 
negligent  escape  may  be,  by  an  officer,  or  some  particular 
person,  who  hath  a  felon  in  custody.      If  a  prisoner  for  felo- 
ny, break  gaol,  this  seems  to  be  a  negligent  escape,  and 
therefore  the  gaoler,  by  law,  may  hamper  the  prisoner  with 
irons  to  prevent  his  escape  ;   but  this  must  be  to  prevent  an 
escape  from  the  weakness  of  the  gaol,  or  some  attempt  made 
to  escape.     But  if  a  private  person  arrest  a  felon,  and  he  es- 
cape by  force  from  him,  and  without  any  default  in  him,  he  is 
excused,  for  he  has  no  authority  to  raise  the  power  of  the 
county  to  retake  him.      But  otherwise  is  the  case  with  an  of- 
ficer.    '<  A  voluntary  escape  is  when  any  person,  having  a  fe- 
lon lawfully  in  his  custody,  voluntarily  permits  him  to  es- 
c.  690  Wi.    ^^P^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  S^  ^^  large ;   and  this  is  felony  in  case  the 
—2  Chit.  c.    person  be  imprisoned  for  felony  ;    and  treason,  in  case  the 
^  m*c'^^  person  be  imprisoned  for  treason  ;     accessary  in  one  case, 
130.  and  principal  in  the  other.     But  the  officer  cannot  be  punish- 
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ed  until  the  original  offender  be  convicted ;    but  before  such  Ch.  204. 
conviction  the  officer  may  be  fined  and  imprisoned  for  a  mis-     Art.  9. 
demeanor.     And  if  an  officer  have  one  in  his  custody  charg-  v^^^v-^^ 
ed  with  a  trespass,  and  voluntarily  let  him  escape,  the  officer 
is  guilty  of  a  trespass,  whether  actually  imprisoned  or  only 
under  a  bare  arrest. 

§  3.  How  escape  is  charged^  fyc.     Fell,  the  gaoler,  was  in-  i  salk.272, 
dieted  for  negligently  suffering  one  Birkenhead,  committed  to  Rex  t>.  Fell, 
prison,  and  charged  with  high  treason,  to  escape.     Held,  this  ~|  lj.  ' 
indictment  was  ill :    1.  Because  it  should  be  also  that  B  was  Raym.  424. 
committed  for  high  treason,  as  well  as  charged,  and  the  war- 
rant of  commitment  set  out ;  and  if  defective,  the  gaoler  may 
take  advantage  of  it :    2.   The  prisoner  is  in  custody  both  of 
the  gaoler  and  sheriff;    and  if  commuted  to  the  sheriff,  and 
the  gaoler  let  him  escape,  the  gaoler  is  punishable  ;   for  ^he 
sheriff  answers  for  the  faults  of  his  gaoler,  civilly  only,  and  not  i^,  principal 
criminaliter :    3.  The  court  will  not  intend  a  pardon,  but  it  may  be  fined, 
must  be  shewn  by  the  deft. 

^  4.  Under  an  escape  warrant  a  man  may  be  arrested  on  ?fig'^c^j|!' 
Sunday.  And  on  Sunday  a  gaoler  may  retake,  on  a  fresh  «26.— wnies, 
pursuit,  one  who  has  escaped.  460.—SeeCb. 

§  5.    Where  an  escape  is  an  offence  on  Sunday.     And  es-  Q,'*^5\lf^* 
cape  is  no  offence  where  the  arrest  is  illegal.     And  the  ques-  Jones,  16«. 
tiou  oYten  arises,  what  is  a  legal  arrest  on  Sunday,  or  what  is  L^'^^^^* 
a  breach  of  the  peace,  in  fact,  or  constructively.  _gJJ;  2  iSl 

In  this  case  the  deft,  was  convicted  in  a  penalty  under  the  692. 
lottery  act,  and   committed,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  distress,  fJ^^sMod 
on  a  Sunday ;  and  discharged  because  he  could  not,  on  Sun-  449—5  d.  fe 
day,  be   arrested  for  non-payment  of  a  penalty,  on  a  penal  E  26,  Atkin- 
statute,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action,  or  a  summary  proceeding  J^"  Ig*™^ 
before  a  justice,  being  a  civil  suit.     But  otherwise  if  by  in-  373—8  D.  U 
dictment ;    for  then  the  offence  is  constructively  a  breach  of  *••  ^?'Z1^  ^ 
the  peace  ;  hence  if  arrested  on  a  Sunday,  on  -an  indictment,  gauRd.*290^ 
and  he  escapes,  the  escape  is  an  indictable  offence  ;    but  not 
if  arrested,  on  Sunday,  for  breach  of  a  penal  statute,  and  the 
penalty  is  to  be  recovered  dviliter.     This  is  the  result  of  the 
authorities  on  this  point ;  and  therefore  a  very  nice  distinction 
appears  not  often  attended  to,  in  passing  penal  statutes,  to  wit : 
if  the  penalty  is  to  be  recovered  on  indictment,  all  the  pro- 
ceedings are  criminaliter^  and  an  arrest  being  on   Sunday  is 
good ;    but  if  on  summary  process^  or  in  an  action,  then  all 
the  proceedings  are  civiliter,  and  no  arrest  can  be  on  that 
day.     And  if  arrested  on  that  day  there  can  be  no  punishable 
escape  as  to  the  prisoner,  because  no  legal  arrest  of  him.     A 
writ  of  inquiry  cannot  be  executed  on  Sunday, — and  the  court 
is  bound  to  examine  the  almanack.     Fortesc.  373 ;    Stra.  ff^i-o"  Cw^* 
387,  Hoyle  v.  Cornwallis ;    Salk.  626 ;  one  may  be  arrested  aio."^^ 
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Cb«  204.  on  a  conteinpt  warrant  on  Sunday,  WiUes,  459,  460 ;   one 

Art.  9.     may  voluntarily  surrender,  1  Atk.  55  ;  12  Mod.  348  ;  2  Haw, 

\^-Y^^  P.  C.  c.  8,  8.  38);  Cro.  Jam.  279 ;  Dyer,  168  ;  4  Inst.  180} 

1  Vent.  107. 
3  Com.  D.         ^  6*    And  the  prisoner  himself  may  be  mdicted  for  an  ea- 
696^6  Mod.  cape,  though  with  th.e  gaoler's  consent,  where  lawfully  com- 
^^^*  mitted  ;  but  the  goaier  is  not  indictable  for  a  negligent  escape 

of  one  not  lawfully  committed. 

Several  forms  of    indictments  for  escapes.  Crown  Cir* 
Comp.  346,  352,  and  several  authorities. 

1  Hftle*8  P.c.  One  permitting  an  escape^  when  a  crime.  If  B,  a  mere 
696, 696.        private  man,  know  C  has  committed  a  felony,  B  may  arrest 

C,  and  C  is  in  B's  custody  till  discharged  by  delivering  him 
to  the  constable  or  gaoler ;  and  if  B  voluntarily  suffer  C  to 
escape  out  of  his  custody,  though  B  be  no  officer,  nor  is  C 
lodietiiients  indicted,  B  is  guilty  of  felony.  And  so  is  the  case  if  C  in 
Wentir.  806,  ^^^^  commit  a  felony,  and  B  arrests  bun  on  suspicion,  ana 
309, 810.—  probable  cause.  And  if  B  deliver  C,  so  arrested,  to  the 
mTms^  '  constable,  C  is  lawfully  in  his  custody,  and  he  is  guiky  ef  fel- 
ony if  he  suffer  a  voluntary  escape.  And  if  a  justice  of  the 
peace  makes  a  mittimus  to  tbe  gaoler,  for  a  felony,  with  an 
unapt  conclusion,  as  till  the  justice  give  order  for  his  deliver 
rjfj  whereas  it  should  he  till  he  be  delivered  by  due  course  of 
law,  though  this  warrant  be  not  formal,  yet  the  felon  is  lawful^ 
ly  in  the  gaoler's  custody,  and  if  be  voluntarily  suffer  him  tp 
escape,  it  ia  felony  ;  for  the  gaoler  is  sufficiently  ascertained 
of  the  crime  with  which  he  id  charged.  And  Hale  thinks,  if 
the  mittimus  be  general  and  contain  no  certain  cause,  though 
the  gaoler  is  not  bound  to  receive  him  on  such  mittimtUj  yet 
if  he  be  acquainted  what  the  crime  is,  for  which  be  is  com* 
mitted,  it  is  felony  if  he  voluntarily  suffer  him  to  escape. 
For,  says  Hale,  if  a  private  person,  or  a  constable,  arrest  a 
man  for  felony,  and  carries  him  to  the  common  gaol,  as  he 
may,  and  the  gaoler  is  bound  to  receive  him  by  4  E.  III.  c 
10,  if  the  constable,  or  person  that  delivers  him,  informs  the 
gaoler  it  is  for  felony,  he,  at  his  peril,  lets  him  escape,  though 

2  Stra.  1226,  there  is  no  mittimus  at  all,  but  only  a  notice  ore  tenus.  An  in- 
Rex  «.  Free-  dictment  for  rescue  must  state  for  what  tbe  party  was  commifr- 
"*"'  ted  to  a  house  of  correction. 

I  Halc*fl  P.C.  %  7.  What  is  a  voluntary  escape  or  not.  If  tbe  prisoneir 
697,  &c.  be  rescued,  or  rescue  himself,  against  the  wiH  of  him  who 
has  him  in  custody,  this  is  no  voluntary  escape,  nor  is  tbe 
gaoler  punishable  for  it.  So  if  the  prison  be  fired,  and  the 
gaoler  lets  o«t  the  prisoners,  and  there  being  no  other  means 
to  save  their  lives,  and  does  all  he  can  to  keep  them  safe  and 
fairly,  or  if  enemies  force  him  to  open  the  prison  doors,  and 
he  does  it  to  save  his  life,  it  excuses  fion  felony.    So  if  H  be 
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done  by  rebels,  this  excuse;?  the  gaoler  from  felony,  and  also  Ch,  204. 
from  a  fine,  if  it  be  vis  major ^  quam  cui  resitti  potest;  Art.  10. 
though  it  does  not  exempt  the  gaoler  or  sheriff  from  a  civU  v^^^v^.^ 
action,  for  reasons  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter. 

$  8.  So  if  a  justice  of  the  peace  bails  a  person  not  baila- 
ble by  law,  this  excuses  the  gaoler,  and  it  is  not  felony  in  the 
justice,  but  a  negligent  escape,  for  which  he  is  finable  at  com- 
mon law.  So  if  the  sheriff  &c.  bail  one  not  by  law  bailable,  it  is 
not  a  voluntary  escape,  unless  designedly  done  to  deliver  the 
prisoner  forever,  but ,  it  is  a  negligent  escape  punishable  at 
common  law.  Kentucky  Act,  February  26,  1798,  if  an  in- 
dividual negligently  let  a  prisoner  escape,  he  may  be  fined  on 
an  indictment,  if  the  prisoner  be  arrested  on  suspicion  of  trea- 
son, felony,  or  murder,  and  escape  before  brought  to  a  gaol. 
Act,  January  16,  1798;  December  20,  1800. 

As  to  breach  of  prison,  see  Prisons,  post. 

Abt.  10.  Rescue. 

^  1.  This  is  an  offence  against  public  justice  also,  and  dif-  4  Bt.  Com. 

fers  from  escapes  only  in  this :    in  escape  the  party  rescues  |^>  ]^p'^ 

himself;   here,  others  rescue  him  and  put  him  at  large  from  eoa^Ch.  ' 

bis  arrest  or  imprisonment.     A  rescue  of  one  arrested  for  fel-  148,  Molody 

ony  is  felony ;  for  treason,  treason  ;  and  for  a  misdemeanor,  a  ji'^^'TV'' 
.'j  /••^ii  1  dicttneni  lor. 

misdemeanor ;   for  m  felony  the  rescuer  becomes  accessary,  cro.  c.  c. 

and  in  treason  and  misdemeanor  a  principal ;  but  here,  as  up-  661,666. 
on  voluntary  escapes,  the  principal  must  first  be  attainted  be- 
fore the  rescuer  can  be  punished ;  for  otherwise  it  might  happen 
that  the  officer  &c.  might  be  punished  for  treason  or  felony,  and 
the  person  arrested  and  escaping  might  turn  out  to  be  innocent. 

$  2.  By  the  section  23,  of  this  act,  it  is  enacted,  that  the  Act  of  Con- 
rescue  of  capital  offenders,  after  conviction,  shall  be  punished  ^^^^^^^"^ 
with  death  ;  before  conviction,  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  to     ' 
rescue  other  offenders,  before  or  after  conviction,  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. 

$  3.    Section  1,  of  this  act,  provides  a  fine,  $500,  for  res-  Act  of  Con. 
cuing  one  fled  to  another  Sute.  *****  *2'  *'^- 

^  4.    This  act  (old  law  revised)  inflicts  a  penalty  on  a  per-  Mass.  Act, 
son  who  rescues  cattle  &c.  taken  up  by  a  hayward,  or  other  ^'eb.i3, 1789. 
person,  and  driving  to  pound.  ^  laS.*^*^*' 

^  5.  To  make  a  rescue  a  felony,  at  common  law  :    1.  It  is  i  Hal.  p.  c. 
necessary  the  felon  be  in  custody,  or  under  arrest  for  felony,  g^*  ??^5^ 
or  suspicion  of  felony.     Hence  if  A  hinders  an  arrest  where-  cue.     '   *^ 
by.  the  felon  escapes,  he  is  only  fined  :  2.  And  if  the  felon  be  in 
custody  of  a  private  person,  the  rescuer  must  have  notice  the 
party  is  under  arrest  for  felony  :    3.  But  if  in  custody  of  the 
sheriff,  constable,  or  in  prison,  the  rescuer  must  take  notice  at 
his  peril.     He  must  be  indicted.     He  is  not  put  to  answer  by 
the  officer's  return  of  a  rescue. 
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Ch.  204.  "As  in  case  of  an  escape,  so  in  case  of  a  rescue,  if  the 
Art.  10.  party  rescued  be*  imprisoned  for  felony,  and  be  rescued  before 
s^^*v^^  indicted,  the  indictment  must  surmise  a  felony  done,  as  well 
as  imprisonment  for  felony,  or  suspicion  of  felony ;  but  if  the 
party  DC  iudicted  and  taken  by  a  capias  and  rescued,  then  there 
needs  only  a  recital  that  he  was  indicted  prouty  and  taken  and 
rescued." 

^  6.  '^  But  though  the  rescuer  may  be  indicted  before  the 
principal  be  convicted  and  attainted,  yet  he  shall  not  be  ar- 
raigned or  tried  before  the  principal  be  attaint,"  for  the  reason 
abo^e  stated. 
3  Salk.  311.        ^  7,  Upon  an  unlawful  distress,  the  owner  of  the  cattle  may 
rescue  them  before  impounded,  but  not  after.     On  escape 
brought  against  the  sheriff,  on  mesne  process,  he  may  plead  a 
rescue,  though  he  do  not  state  the  rescue  was  returned. 
Act  of  Con-        ^  8'.  Sect.  6  of  this  act  provides,  that  "  if  any  person  or 
do^'liw'"^    persons  shall,  after  such  execution  had,  (for  murder),  by  force 
'  rescue  or  attempt  to  rescue  the  body  of  such  offender  out  of 

the  custody  of  the  marshal  or  his  officers,  during  the  convey- 
ance of  such  body  to  any  place  for  dissection,  as  aforesaid  ; 
or  shall,  by  force,  rescue  or  attempt  to  rescue  such  body  from 
the  bouse  of  any  surgeon,  where  the  same  shall  have  been 
deposited  in  pursuance  of  this  act,"  may  be  fined  not  above 
$100,  and  imprisoned  not  exceeding  a  year. 
Act  oy^jn-  §  9.  This  act  (sect.  2.)  provides  that  any  agent,  appointed 
12 '1793!  ^  receive  ^fugitive  from  justice  from  one  State  into  another, 
"  who  shall  receive  the  fugitive  into  his  custody,  shall  be  em- 
powered to  transport  him  or  her  to  the  State  or  Territory  from 

Acf  Juneis  ^^*^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^*  '^^^  if  any  person  or  per- 
id(/i,to  ap-'  sons  shall  by  force  set  at  liberty,  or  rescue  the  fugitive  from 
point  agcou  such  agent,  while  transporting  as  aforesaid,"  the  offender,  on 
Mass^Act  conviction,  may  be  fined  not  exceeding  $500,  and  be  im- 
Nov.  7, 1782.  prisoned  not  exceeding  one  year. 

§  10.    Sect.  1,  of  this  act  of  Congress,  provides,  when  the 
c/n^  executive  authority  of  any  State  or  Territory,  shall  demand 

any  person  as  a  fugitive  from  justice,  of  the  executive  autho- 
rity of  any  such  State  or  Territory  to  which  such  person  shall 
have  fled,  and  produce  a  copy  of  an  indictment  found,  or  an 
affidavit  made  before  a  magistrate  of  any  State  or  Territory, 
charging  the  fugitive  with  having  committed  treason,  felony, 
or  other  crime,  certified  as  authentic  by  the  governor  or  chief 
magistrate  of  the  State  or  Territory  from  whence  fled,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State  ot  Territory 
to  which  fled,  to  cause  him  or  her  to  be  arrested  and  secured, 
and  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  executive  making  the  de- 
mand, or  its  agent  appointed  to  receive  the  fugitive,  and  to 
cause  the  fugitive  to  be  delivered  to  such  agent  who  shall 
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appear,  and  if  none  such  appear  in  six  months  from  the  time  Ch.  204, 
of  the  arrest,  the  prisoner  may  be  discharged.  Costs  to  be  Jirt.  10. 
paid  by  the  State  demanding  be.  V^^vxJ 

(^  11.  In  this  case  a  person  stole  a  horse  in  Vermont  and  2  Johns.  R. 
fled  into  New  York,  where  he  was  apprehended  with  the  477,  the  Peo- 
horse  in  his  possession.     Held,  he  could  not  be  tried  for  this  neVand  the 
felony  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  was  to  be  viewed  as  a  People  v. 
fugitive  from  justice,  within  the  above  law.     Like  decision,  |^^f "^"T^ 
2  Johns.  R.  47^9.     Contra  2  Mass.  R.  14,  Andrews'  case.  774. ' 
See  Ch.  214,  a.  2,  s.  7. 

§  12.  Sundry  indictments  for  rescues  of  persons  and  of 
goods.  Crown  Cir.  Com.  661  to  668,  at  common  law. 

$13.  Resent^  as  the  subject  of  a  civil  action,  was  consi* 
dered  Ch.  66,  and  there  defined  &c. 

^14.  If  the  person  rescued  be  indicted  or  attainted  for  Hale's  P.  C. 
several  felonies,  his  escape  or  rescue  is  but  one  felony.  *^' 

$  15.  Where  the  imprisonment  is  so  far  groundless  or  ir-  shbw.  F.  C. 
regular,  or  the  breaking  of  the  prison  is  of  such  necessity  &c.  199. 
that  the  party  himself  breaking  it  is  by  common  law,  or  by 
die  statute  defrangentibut  priBonatn^  saved  from  the  penalty  of 
a  capital  offender,  a  stranger  who  rescues  him  from  such  im« 
prisonment  is  excused. 

$16.  The  defts.  were  returned  rescuers,  on  mesne  process,  1  stra.  642, 
and  submitted  to  a  fine.    The  court  said,  they  must  take  the  ^^f'?f^* 
return  to  be  true  ;  but  allowed  the  defts.  to  mitigate  the  fine  "^  ^ 
to  Is.  each,  by  shewing,  in  fact,  there  was  no  actual  arrest, 
it  being  in  the  night.    The  court  said,  anciently  there  was  a 
settled  fine  for  rescuers,  but  lately  they  had  been  fined  at  the 
court's  discretion,  on  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  jJl^*^^** 
case.     Sect.  8,  of  this  act,  punishes  rescuers  &c.  from  the  I8II. 
State  prison,  or  other  prisons  &;c. 

^17.  Obstrticdng  process  is  a  similar  offence,  and  against 
public  justice,  and  is  a  high  misdemeanor,  especially  in  crimi- 
nal cases,  as  in  preventing  arrests,  commitments,  be.  and  the 
offender  becomes  particeps  criminis;  that  is,  accessary  in 
felony,  and  principal  in  treason  and  trespass. 

$  18.    By  sect.  31  of  this  act,  as  to  ships  be.  it  is  enacted.  Act  of  Con- 
if  any  person  assault,  resist,  obstruct,  or  hinder  any  oflicer  in  1^793.  ' 
the  execution  of  this  act,  or  <^  of  any  other  act  or  law  of  the 
United  States,  herein  mentioned,  or  of  any  of  the  powers  or 
authorities  vested  in  him  by  this  act,  or  any  other  act  or  law 
as  aforesaid,"  be  forfeits  $500  be. 

^  19.  A  person  was  indicted  for  insuhing  and  obstructing  a  1  Wils.  222, 
justice  in  the  execution  of  his  ofiice.     The  justice  died  pend-  Jh*  King  ». 
ing  the  indictment.     The  court  refused  to  discharge  the  in-  sti^'^i^o. 
dictment. 
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Ch.  204.  Art.  1 1 .  Extortion  is  another  offence  against  public  jus- 
Art.  1 1.  tice,  and  is  indictable  at  common  law.  ^  1.  It  is  where  an  offi- 
v^^^v*^^  cer,  by  colour  of  his  office,  unlawfully  takes  from  any  roan 
^Jfi?^*n^'  rooney  or  any  thing  valuable,  not  due  to  the  officer,  or  more 
14i.-^lndict-  ^b^n  is  due  to  him,  or  before  it  is  due ;  the  punishment  is 
menu&c.for,  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  indictment  for  it  states  the  com- 
t^^iAS-^  mitment  when  by  a  gaoler  &c.,  and  the  offence  for  which 
Cro.  c.  c.      committed ;  that  the  prisoner  is  detained  &;c :  yet  the  gaoler, 

853,  aeo —    not  regarding  fee.  did,  at on deniand  and  receive 

^Hern©^^*  £^—  of  and  from  the  said  A.  B.  for  care  and  favour  in  the 
60i._Ken.  said  gaol,  for  the  said  time,  in  contempt  of  the  Common- 
Act,  415— 1   wealth,  and  against  the  peace  Sec.    See  the  case  of  Justice 

fio^'i ^  '  Jobonnot,  in  a  former  chapter,  in  which  an  indictment,  con« 

Fonn  of  a  taining  one  count  at  common  law,  and  the  other  on  our  statute, 
^'h^'vi^"'  was  deemed  bad,  but  amended  by  entering  after  conviction  a 
Bohun,  9B3.    nolle  prosequi  on  one  count. 

Act  of  Coo-        ^  2-  Sect.  7  of  this  act  provides,  that  if  any  marshal  or  his 
mw,  May  8,  deputy,  "  shall  by  reason  or  colour  of  his  office,  wilfully  and 
corruptly  demand  and  receive  any  greater  fees  than  those 
allowed  by  this  act,"  he  forfeits  a  fine  not  exceeding  4^500| 
or  may  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  six  months. 
Act  of  Con-        ^  3.  Sect.  26  of  this  act  provides,  that  if  any  collector  or 
ir"?^  as    offi^^'  ^'  ^b^l'  designedly  take  any  other  or  greater  fees  than  are 
to'fbips.'       by  this  act  allowed,  or  who  shall  receive  any  voluntary  re- 
ward or  gratuity,  for  any  services  performed,  pursuant"  to  this 
act,  forfeits  for  each  o&nce  $1000,  and  is  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  serving  in  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United 
States. 

as  to  ships.  '  similar  provision  as  to  extortion  he. 

II  Mod.  80,        ^  ^«  Indictment  against  a  clerk  for  illegal  fees  in  his  office. 

187  — Saik.     But  it  is  no  extortion  for  an  officer  to  take  fees  for  serving  an 

830.  332. 

''*'»  «»•        erroneons  writ. 

Co.  L.  368.  $  6.  "  Every  oppression  by  colour  of  justice  or  right  is  ex-> 
Z4  c^*  ^D '  ^'■^'^"»"  *°^  ^^  *  8'"^*^  misprision  at  common  law,  and  for  it 
J49.->1  Salk.  B°  indictment  or  information  lies.  And  it  is  extortion  if  an 
sao.— loco.  officer  refuse  to  execute  process  till  his  fee  is  paid,  or  takes  a 
102.— 4  Mod.  [jqqJ  fQ|.  jt  before  execution  sued.     So  if  a  ferryman  take 

more  for  a  ferry  than  is  due  by  prescription.  But  an  indict-* 
4  Burr.  2471.  ment  or  information  for  extortion,  contra  formam  itatuti^ 
^2  last.  210.  where  the  ofience  is  at  common  law,  must  be  quashed.  But 
Hec^ra^  if  a  statute  allows  a  fee  to  any  officer,  it  will  be  extortion  to 
J60, 131.—  take  above  that  which  the  statute  allows,  and  then  the  indict- 
r'^d"^^^''"'  ment  may  be  against  the  form  &ic.  So  if  he  takes  more  than 
I74.^lndict-  ^^^  l^g^l  ^^^  >»  ^^7  ^^^^  ^^^^'  But  it  is  no  extortion  for 
ment,  Ras.  an  officer  to  take  a  fee  allowed  by  law,  or  reasonable  fees' 
SSi^!""^  allowed  by  ancient  usage.     And  an  officer  may  prescribe,  to 

lake  a  fee  for  a  thing,  which  is  not  an  act  within  his  office^ 
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as  twenty  pence  for  a  bar  fee  of  every  prisoner  acquitted  ;  for   Ch.  204, 
this  is  not  given  for  doing  his  office.  Art.  12. 

$  7.   An  indictment  against  several  for  extortion,  colore   ^^>^v^^ 
cfficiorum^  is  good  ;  for  they  might  take  so  much,  and  after-  ^J{^^:P' 
wards  divide  it.     And  an  indictment  or  information  for  ex-  73.I3  Leo" 
tortion,  where  nothing  is  due,  ought  to  state  nothing  is  due  ;  268.-2  Bac. 
and  if  for  taking  more  than  was  due,  it  ought  to  state  how  ^^'  ^'^ 
much  more.     If  an  officer  take  a  reward,  voluntarily  given  -.Moore,468. 
him,  and  which  has  been  usual  in  such  cases,  for  the  more  — Cro-  *iam. 
diligent  or  expeditious  performance  of  his  duty,  he  is  not  nj*^  ^^^' 
guihy  of  extortion  ;  '*  for  without  such  a  premium,  it  would 
be  impossible  in  many  cases  to  have  the  laws  executed  with 
vigour  and  success.     But  clearly,  a  promise  to  pay  an  officer 
money  for  doing  a  thing,  which  the  law  will  not  suffer  him  to 
take  any  thing  for,  is   merely  void,  however  freely  made. 
Several  forms  of  an  indictment  for  extortion,  Crown  Cir.  Com. 
253  to  360.  Ao  accessaries  in  extortion.  2  Lord  Raym.  1268. 

§  8.  It  has  ever  been  the  practice  in  Massachusetts  to  fix  Mass.  Fee 
the  amount  of  officers'  fees,  in  almost  every  case,  by  fee  bills,  fa"  j7^*Ji^. 
enacted  from  time  to  time ;  and  in  each  fee  bill  there  has 
been  a  clause  providing,  "  that  if  any  person  shall,  wilfully  and  Not  eitor- 
corruptly  demand  and  receive  any  greater  fee  or  fees  for  any  of  j:'^"  }^  ***'• 
the  services"  enumerated,  than  are  allowed  by  the  statute,  he  birin  VprSir 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  named  for  every  offence,  to  be  case,  15 
recovered  by  indictment  &c.,  sometimes  by  action  of  debt  5  ^"**  ^*  ^^• 
time  of  prosecution  usually  limited  to  one  year.  See  Fees  tor 
some  constructions  of  such  acts. 

Indictment  against  a  miller  for  taking  too  much  toll.  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 

Art.  12.   $  1.  Forcible  entry  is  also  an  offence  punishable  Rexr.ivards* 
by  statute  and  at  common  law, — is  properly  an  ofience  against  ^onh. 
the  peace.     It  is  committed  by  violently  taking  possession  of  ^  Bi.  Com. 
lands  and  tenements,  with  menaces,  force  and  arms,  and  with-  indldmeiiu 
out  the  authority  of  law.     And  by  statute  it  may  be  where  £ic^or.  4 
there  is  a  right  of  entry,  for  the  law  now  allows  only  a  peace-  jy^^*-  ^^  to 
able  entry.     The  essence  of  this  offence  is  seen  in  the  form  q.  cTaeTto 
of  the  indictment  for  it  at  common  law.  372. 

^  2.  As  stating  the  defts.  (twelve  of  them)  at on Rex  r.  Wii- 

with  force  and  arms,  unlawfully,  and  injuriously,  and  with  a  *?**  ^  «'.- 
strong  hand  entered  into  a  certain  mill  8w3.  being  in  the  pos-  EngUsh^^MaN 
session  of  M.  Lewes,  and  him  from  the  possession  thereof,  utes  on  this 
unlawfully  and  injuriously,  and  with  a  strong  hand  expelled  jy^:'^,g«^; '^• 
and  put  out,  and  unlawfully  and  injuriously  kept  him  out,  u  h.  vi '.  *' 
and  still  keep  him  out  against  the  peace  &c.     On  demurrer  ^nd  the  31 
adjudged  good,  though  objected  this  indictment  charged  only  by  Kent^c^j 
a  private  trespass,  and  not  a  public  breach  of  the  peace  indict*  4  Johns,  r. 
able.     Curioj  "  a  mere  trespass  which  is  the  subject  of  a  civil  2^^»  ^^  be 
action,  and  where  the  words,  vi  et  armis  are  introduced  as  a  cd^^n  g^uccr]- 

sioQ  into  the  Neiv  York  statute. 
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Ch.  204.  mere  matter  of  form,  cannot  be  converted  into  an  indictable 
Art.  12.   offence.    But  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  ofience  of  forcible 
Sf^^Y^J  entry  is  indictable  at  common  law,  though  the  statute  gives 
other  remedies  to  the  party  grieved,  restitution  and  damages*?' 
The  facts  in  this  indictment  being  proved  as  laid  *'  amount  to  an 
indictable  offence."  Here  twelve  men  entered,  unlawfully,  with 
a  strong  hand,  and  with  a  strong  hand  and  unlawfully  expel- 
led the  possessor.     This  '*  is  clearly  a  breach  of  the  peace." 
The  words,  said  Grose  J.  vfith  a  strong  hand^  mean  something 
more  than  a  common  trespass.  And  Lawrence  J.  added,  these 
words  also  are  sufficient  in  an  indictment  on  tho'Statute,  (cited 
Cro.  Jam.  41)  they  import  something  criminal  in  its  nature. 
Lord  Kenyon  added,  it  appears  the  defts.  entered  '^  unlawfully, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  intended  that  they  had  any  tide." 
This  was  said  by  way  of  reply  to  what  is  said  by  Hawkins,  to  wit, 
**  that  at  common  law  the  party  may  enter  with  force  into  that 
to  which  he  has  a  legal  title."     Threatening  to  spoil  A*s  goods 
if  he  do  not  quit  possession,  is  not  a  forcible  entry. 
?™"'*  J?^'      ^  3.  But  such  an  indictment  at  common  law  must  contain 
Abr.65di        ^°  ^^^  ^^^®  ^^  '^  sufficient  actual  force,  violence,  unlawful  as- 
sembly, riot,  or  other  circumstances  (as  breaking  into  a  dwell- 
_    ing-house  kc.)  otherwise  it  may  be  quashed  on  motion.     It  is 
not  force  to  draw  a  latch  and  enter  a  house. 
4  Com.D.  §  4.    Second.    To  enter  into  a  church  with  force  and  vio- 

P^""l^'^  lence  is  a  forcible  entry,  and  it  may  be  by  one  alone,  and  an 
Co  L.  267.—  infant  or  feme  covert ;  and  if  one  alone  having  no  right  of 
Crotnp.  es,  entry  uses  force,  all  in  company  are  guilty.  So  by  breaking 
E^'J  Abrf  ^  ^oor  ^"^^  entering,  though  no  one  be  in  the  house.  So 
♦69.  though  no  actual  ejection  of  the  owner  ;  so  if  the  entry  be  by 

force  to  distrain  for  rent  fee.  So  if  accompanied  with  wea- 
pons &c.  to  excite  terror  among  the  people,  though  no  force 
be  used.  But  not  if  no  actual  entry,  nor  any  forcibly  made, 
as  if  he  opens  the  door  with  a  key  or  enters  an  open  window. 
So  if  he  in  a  peaceable  manner  entice  the  owner  out  of  pos- 
session ;  though  he  afterwards  open  the  door  being  only 
latched  and  enters,  or  afterwards  excludes  the  owner  by 
shutting  the  door,  without  other  force ;  or  if  he  imprisons  the 
owner  and  then  sends  his  servants  and  takes  possession  ; 
though  this  is  false  imprisonment  (if  wrongful)  but  no  forcible 
iiiaict-  entry.     Nor  if  after  entry  he  cuts  corn  &c. ;  nor  if  no  intent 

ments  tor  /  ,  i       «      •  i    /• 

forcible  en-  to  do  wrong,  as  going  over  land  with  force,  or  a  great  compa- 
try,  6  Went,  ny^  to  a  church  or  market.  Nor  if  one  enter  a  house  to  arrest 
^^404,428  ^  j.^j^^^  ^^^  ^^  officer  by  force  enter  to  do  execution,  or  by 

warrant  of  law. 
%)\^hc^         §  ^-    Third.    Forcible  detainer  fyc.  is  where  one  enters 
Hawk.  P.  c.  peaceably  and  then  detains  by  force,  as  if  he  threatens  a  cor- 
'^^»  j'*^^  2  poreal  damage  to  one  who  attempts  to  enter,  or  repels  him 
Bao!Abr.66».  with  violence  ;  or  keeps  the  door  shut  when  the  justices  de- 
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mand  entnince ;  if  be  briogs  more  arms  or  persons  than  usual  Ch.  204. 
io  bis  family ;  or  if  tbe  lessee  at  tbe  end  of  his  term  keeps    Art.  12. 
arms  be.  to  oppose  the  lessor's  entry,  though  no  one  attempt  v^^^v^^^ 
to  enter, — and  so  if  lessee  at  will.  So  if  lessee  with  force  resist 
a  distress  for  rent ;  but  not  if  lessee  at  will  denies  an  entry 
to  bis  lessor  when  he  demands  it,  or  merely  shuts  the  door 
against  bim  when  he  would  enter ;  nor  if  one  keep  out  a  com* 
moner  by  force  of  his  own  land.  Cro.  Car.  486.   But  by  8  H. 
VI.  c.  9,  any  one  in  possession  three  years  by  himself  or  ten- 
ants may  detain  by  force ;  and  so  have  been  Massachusetts 
statutes  on  this  subject.     One  joint-tenant  may  be  guilty  of 
this  ofience  as  to  the  other. 

§  6.    Fourth.    The  indictment  must  be  certain  as  to  the  ^  C^om.  D. 
description  of  the  estate  entered  upon  or  detained  ;  hence,  in  ^^' 
ttnum  tenementum,  is  bad ;  must  shew  what  estate  generally 
the  party  has,  as  in  fee,  or  for  life  or  years,  at  the  time 
of  the  offence  committed.     Disseisin  or'^xpulrion  must  be 
positively  laid,  not  by  recital. 

§  8.    Sixth.    American  eases.    There  is  no  statute  of  the  JJ^*^®*' 
United  States  on  this  subject.    This  act  was  stated  in  chap-  i784.~* 
ter  132,  where  our  Massachusetts  statutes  on  this  subject  were  Maine  Acts, 
noticed  in  treating  of  estates  by  entry  and  possession,  and  con-  ^  ^'  ^^ 
sidered  as  statute  law,  and  in  relation  to  entry  and  restitution 
by  two  justices,  quorum  unusj  proceedings  removed  by  eeriio* 
rari  &c. 

^  9.  But  as  the  proceedings  on  this  act  are  attended  with  Actof  Vir- 
much  tiouble  and  expense,  and  the  common  law  sufficiently  ^*"**°'^*^^* 
punishes  the  forcible  entry  or  forcible  detainer  ;  recourse  has 
been  rarely  had  to  this  act  or  will  be  probably,  unless  where 
immediate  restitution  is  sought  for.  But  the  indictment  at 
common  law  will  be  resorted  to  for  punishing  the  injury  on  the 
part  of  the  public. 

$  10.  In  many  of  the  States  there  are,  and  long  have  been, 
special  statutes  on  this  subject,  but  different  in  several  res- 
pects ;  some  have  only  made  provision  for  immediate  restitu- 
tion of  possession,  others  also,  for  a  statute  indictment  for  the 
offence.  The  indictment  must  state  a  seizin  in  the  prosecutor  "^ 
at  the  time  of  the  entry,  and  describe  the  deft's.  entry  :  2 
Where  the  proceedings  are  reversed  the  court  may  order 
restitution.  1  Caines'  R.  125,  The  People  v.  Shaw.  As  to 
costs.  Id. ;  2  Caioes'  R.  98. 

{^11.  Seventh.  In  Pennsylvania  indictments  for  the  offence  4  Dallas,  212. 
have  been  supported;  and  as  to  them  it  has  been  held:  1. 
That  stating  the  person  entered  upon  was  disseized,  necessa- 
rily implied  his  previous  seizin.  Commonwealth  v.  Fitch. 

^  12.  2d.  That  in  an  indictment  for  a  forcible  entry  and  1  Dallas,  68. 
detainer,  title  to  prevent  restitution  cannot  be  given  in  evi- "^^^•'*^-^'''- 
dence,  but  restitution  lies  only  against  parties  to  the  record. 
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Ch.  204.      $  13.    3d.  But  if  the  indictment  state  the  person  entered 

Art.  13.    upon  was  seized  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee,  but  saying  not  when, 

v^^^v'^^  and  if  it  state  he  was  so  seized,  and  then  that  he  was  possessed 

1  Dallas,  66,  thereof  as  aforesaid,  the  court  will  not  for  these  matters  arrest 

1  Dallas,  68.       $  14.    4th.  The  wife  of  the  prosecutor  is  a  witness  to  prove 
the  force,  but  the  force  only. 

1  Dallas,  354.  ^  i^-  ^th.  But  the  proceedings  were  quashed,  because  the 
—2  Salk.  indictment  only  stated  the  party  was  possessed,  but  laid  no 
687,688.        ^^^^   ^^   estate.      An   inquisition  for    a   forcible  entry  was 

quashed,  but  restitution  denied,  as  there  was  an  outstanding 
lease,  and  to  travers  the  inquisition  is  a  supersedeas  to  resti- 
tution. 

^  16.    Eighth.    In  New  York,  11  Sess.  c.  6,  an  act  was 
passed  to  prevent  forcible  entries  and  detainers.     On  this  act 
4M* Th ^'    there  appears  to  have  been   several   indictments.     Among 
People  V.       others,  an  indictment  for  the  forcible  entry  and  detainer  of  a 
RoDKel.         church  &c. ;  and  held,  the  trustees  of  it,  as  such,  could  only 
be  constructively  possessed  of  it ;  that  the  possession  of  the 
key  of  it  by  one  of  them  was  prima  fade  evidence  of  posses- 
sion, but  not  to  exclude  an  inquiry  who  were  in  fact  legal 
trustees  at  the  time  of  the  entry. 
...      ^       ^  17.  By  this  act  there  may  be  an  indictment  before  two 
400,  The       justices,  and  this  may  be  removed  by  certiorari  of  course  to 
Feeple  v.       the  Supreme  Court.    As  in  this  case  in  which  it  was  decided, 
6  Johos^.     ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^'  ^'^  ^^^  appear  and  plead,  the  prosecutor 
3S4.  should  have  had  him  called  to  plead  or  abide  by  bis  former 

plea  be.  And  in  which  also,  it  was  decided,  that  the  land- 
lord might  be  let  in  to  defend  in  an  action  of  forcible  entry 
and  detainer,  as  well  as  in  ejectment. 
4  Johns.  R.  ^18.  Held,  a  justice  proceeding  on  this  statute  need  not 
198,  The  previously  go  in  person  to  view  and  record  the  force,  nor  need 
JtU^Co  Xes^'  ^^^  traverse  to  an  indictment  for  a  forcible  entry  and  detainer 
V. Anthony.—  be  in  writing;  that  on  such  an  indictment  the  jury  may  find 
Act  nth  sess.  the  deft,  guilty  of  the  detainer  only  ;  that  a  fine  is  required  to 
The  srand  ^^  imposed  on  the  oflfender  only  when  there  is  a  conviction  on 
jury  found  an  view  according  to  the  act.  Cited  1  Phil.  Evid.  164. 
indictment,  ^  jq^  The  record  of  conviction  by  a  justice  on  this  act  is 
jfiryVfed  It,*  not  traversable.  Add  if  it  shews  he  had  jurisdiction  and  pro- 
bo(h  sum-  ceeded  regularly,  it  is  conclusive  and  a  good  bar  to  any  action 
t'he"asu©e  brought  against  the  justice,  copied  merely  from  16  Rich.  II. 
8  Johns.  R.  c.  2  ;  hence,  the  English  decisions  apply.  4  Johns.  R.  498. 
44,  Mather  v.  Various  forms  of  indictments  for  forcible  entry ;  see  Crown. 
voTllSr.-  C.  Comp.  361  to  372. 

2  Ld.  Raym.       6  20.    Ninth.  As  there  are  many  statutes  in  England  on 

1514—2 

Stra.  794.-9  Johns.  R  141^  The  People  v.  Rankel.--ls  enough  the  parties  and  injury 

are  stated  with  sufficient  certainty  to  ascertain  them  rod  to  awaird  restitution. 
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tiiis  subject  variously  worded,  not  generally  adopted  here,  the    Ch;  204. 
many  indictments  there  framed  on  the  words  of  these  statutes   Art.  12. 
can  be  but  of  little  use  in  our  practice.     Nor  have  we  occa-  K^y^^ 
sion  to  perplex  our  proceedings  with  thero^  as  we  can  always 
indict  the  offence  at  common  law,  and  such  immediate  restitu- 
tion of  possession  on  our  own  statute.    There  is  one  principle 
however  settled  on  those  statutes  which  applies  in  our  cases  of 
restitution,  to  wit,  there  can  be  no  restitution  awarded,  unless  it 
be  found  the  party  grieved  was  ousted^  and  also  the  otuier 
continues  his  possession.  Bacon  Abr.  Forcible  Entry. 

^21.  Tendi.  If  one  have  a  right  of  entry  and  enter  peace-  2Bac.  Abr. 
ably,  and  holds  by  force,  quarcj  if  the  justices  can  remove  ^^' 
Jiim,  though  he  has  been  in  possession  less  than  three  years ; 
they  are  not  judges  of  the  right,  but  only  of  the  possession. 
''As  if  a  man  gets  peaceably  into  his  own,  it  seems  he  may  de- 
fend it  by  force."     And  where  the  jury  have. found  as  to  the 
entry  ignoramusj  and  as  to  the  detainer  vera  billa,  the  indict- 
ment has  been  quashed,  and  the  restitution  granted  upon  it 
set  aside,  and  a  restitution  awarded.     In  the  complaint  to  the  1  P«n*  ^^ 
justice  on  the  statute,  the  pit's  estate  in  the  lands  and  tene-  naker'*'^'^  ^ 
ments  entered  upon  forcibly  must  be  specified. 

^  22.  Eleventh.  This  question  examined,  namely,  A  has  a 
right  of  entry f  and  enters  peaceably ,  but  holds  over  by  a  strong 
hand  ;  can  the  justices,  on  the  statute,  remove  him  i  Clear- 
ly not,  if  his  right  of  possession  continues ;  because  having 
lawfully  gained  possession,  so  long  as  it  continues  lawful  he 
must  have  a  right  to  defend  it,  and  he  that  attempts  to  remove 
him  is  the  wrongdoer,  as  but  one  can  have  the  right  of  pos- 
session at  the  same  time,  unless  joint-tenants  &c.  But  though 
A  thus  gains  a  rightful  possession,  as  where  he  rightfully  and 
peaceably  enters,  as  lessee  at  will,  or  for  years,  or  one  a3 
guardian  &;c. ;  his  rightful  possession  being  for  a  time  on- 
ly, after  that  is  elapsed,  this  possession  ceases,  and  he  that 
ivould  remove  him  has  a  right  of  entry  and  of  possession  ac- 
crued ;  as  the  lessor  after  the  term  of  his  lessee  is  expired  ; 
or  as  the  mortgagee  when  he  elects  actually  to  enter  and  take 
possession  ;  as  the  mortgagor,  after  he  has  fully  paid  the  debt, 
and  the  mortgagee,  who  legally  entered,  has  no  right  longer 
to  keep  possession,  and  other  like  cases,  and  he  in  possession 
detains  with  a  strong  hand.  It  is  said  above  the  justices  can- 
not inquire  into  his  title,  but  only  his  possession. 

^  23.  This  question  is  to  be  decided  on  a  fair  construction 
of  onr  statute  of  June  30,  1784.  That  act,  as  Ch.  132,  a. 
4,  provides,  the  justices,  by  a  jury,  inquire  into  unlawful  and 
forcible  entry  and  detainer,  the  same  with  a  strong  hand.  So 
far  there  are  three  points  of  inquiry  :  1.  Was  the  entry  lawv 
ful :   2.  Was  it  forcible  :    3.    Does  he  detain  with  a  strong 

▼OL.  VII.  4 
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Ch.  204.  hand.  If  the  facts  be  found  in  the  affirmative,  there  must  be 
Art.  12.  restitution.  Again,  this  act  provides,  that  the  two  justices,  by 
^^V^^  a  jury,  inquire  also  against  those  who,  having  a  lawful  and 
peaceable  entry,  unlawfully  and  by  force  hold  the  same,  and, 
when  found,  to  make  restitution  to  the  complainant.  This 
clause  goes  expressly  on  the  ground,  that  though  the  deft,  had 
a  lawful  and  peaceable  entry,  yet  ff  he  holds  unlawfully,  and 
by  force,  he  is  removable.  This  act  applies  the  words,  Strang 
hand,  to  any  entry,  to  expelling,  or  detaining.  Thus,  if  it  be 
found,  the  lands  or  tenements,  *'  after  a  lavfid  entry,  are  held 
itnlaufuUy,  and  mth  farce  and  a  strong  hand,^^  then  restitu- 
tion is  to  be  made ;  and  the  proviso  is,  that  this  act  shall  not 
extend  to  **  any  person  who  hath  had  the  occupation,  or  been 
io  the  quiet  possession  of  any  lands  or  tenements,  by  the 
space  of  three  whole  years  together,  next  before,  and  whose 
estate  therein  is  not  ended  or  determined.''  The  justices 
then  inquire  t/'Au  estate  is  ended.  So  by  the  act  they  inquire 
of  an  unlawful  entry.  So  the  jury,  by  the  act,  must  find  an 
unlawful  entry,  or  an  unlawful  detainer,  as  well  as  force  and 
a  strong  hand.  The  words  of  the  act  then  are  clear,  that  if 
the  party  unlawfully  detain,  with  a  strong  hand,  after  his  es- 
tate is  ended,  he  may  be  removed  ;  also,  at  common  law,  in- 
dicted ;  but  it  is  the  unlav^l  force  and  strong  hand  only  that 
is  indictable.  '  Yet  these  words  in  the  act  construed  literally, 
would  carry  us  much  further  than  the  practice  has  gone.  For 
instance,  A  mortgages  lands  to  B  and  B  enters  and  so  has 
lawful  entry  and  possession  ;  A  pays  the  whole  debt,  whereby 
B's  estate  in  the  land  is  ended  ;  A  demands  the  land  of  B, 
and  he  refuses,  and  with  a  strong  hand,  to  give  it  up  to  A ; 
hence  he  unlawfully  detains  it.  This  case  seems  to  be  within 
the  words  of  the  statute ;  yet  no  removal  has  been  known  on 
such  grounds ;  and  probably  because  it  is  obvious  that  this 
case,  like  many  others,  involves  in  it  too  much  law  and  diffi- 
culty for  such  a  court  as  that  of  two  justices ;  and  the  usual 
consequence  is,  if  an  inadequate  court  be  appointed  to  exe- 
cute a  statute,  it  usually  is  not  executed  at  all,  as  has  been 
the  case  nearly  of  this  statute.  In  this  case  of  detainer, 
though  the  justices  ought  not  perhaps  ever  to  inquire  of  the 
tide,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  entry,  yet  it  is  clear  they 
must  inquire  into  the  right  of  possession,  otherwise  a  man  de- 
fending his  lawful  possession  by  force,  as  he  may,  would  be 
liable  to  be  removed  from  it ;  and  it  may  also  be  clear  that 
he  who  claims  to  have  the  possession  given  to  him  must  have 
^"^Ford^  a  right  of  entry ;  for  if  be,  by  his  negligence  or  acts,  has  lost 
case.-Cro.  this,  he  does  not  seem  to  bring  himself  within  this  summary 
Jara-J^  ?»  process.  On  the  whole  it  seems  to  be  a  fair  construction  of 
case.  ^^  '    ^6  Statute,  that  if  the  complainant  has  a  right  of  entry,  and 
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the  estate  of  the  deft,  is  ended,  and  he  detains  unlaufuttyand  Ch.  204. 
with  a  itrang  hand^  he  may  be  removed  on  this  statute.    In    Art.  12. 
the  English  practice,  indictment  for  forcible  detainer  states  s^^^>/^^^ 
usually  a  peaceable  entry. 

§  24,   Forcible  entry  ^c.    A  justice,  on  his  view,  can  on-  lo  Johns.  R. 
ly  fine  and  imprison  tlie  party  guilty  of  force,  but  cannot  make  ^j>f  ^^ 
restitution  but  by  a  jury.   As  where  on  a  complaint  of  George  8ic.— Jus- ' 
Depeyster  against  Shotwell  &  al.,  that  he  had  entered  D's  tlce's  record, 
dwelling  house,  and  expelled  him,  and  held  him  out  with  a 
strong  hand  \  the  justice  went  to  the  house,  and  saw  S.  Briggs, 
with  force,  unlawfully,  with  strong  hand,  detain  the  messuage, 
and  so  he  convicted  him  of  the  same.    Briggs  held  the  bouse 
under  and  for  Shotwell. 

A  motion  was  made  m  the  Supreme  Court,  that  Isaac  Cla-  N-  ^ork  act. 


dwelling-bouse  and  farm,  in  Yonkers,  wherefrom  they,  or  one  ^^ 
of  them,  was  expelled.  By  several  affidavits  &c.  read,  it 
appeared  there  was  no  force  or  violence.  Shotwell,  October 
12,  1812,  purchased  the  estate  at  the  sheriff's  sale,  as  the 
property  of  Uaskin,  whose  tenant  Depeyster  was,  and  he,  on 
the  sheriff's  executing  the  deed,  voluntarily  gave  up  posses- 
sion, and  agreed,  in  writing  afterwards,  to  stay  one  day,  as 
tenant  to  Shotwell.  Octpber  18,  D.  moved  away  ;  and  Oc- 
tober 30,  Briggs  was  put  in  possession  by  Shotwell,  and  re- 
mained till  turned  out,  February  5,  1813.  Possession  was 
taken  for  Clayson,  and  continued,  he  claimed  the  estate. 
Held :  1.  If  a  certiorari  be  issued  to  a  justice  to  return  his 
proceedings  in  case  of  forcible  entry  and  detainer,  and  be 
dies  before  his  return  is  made,  the  Supreme  Court  will  hear 
and  decide  the  case  on  motion  and  affidavit :  2.  Proceedings 
under  the  statute  of  forcible  entry  and  detainer ^  may  be  quash- 
ed in  this  court  for  irregularity,  and  restitution  awarded  to 
the  aggrieved  party,  on  motion  and  affidavits ;  where  a  justiee 
on  his  own  view,  without  any  jury,  ordered  or  permitted  resti- 
tution of  possession,  held,  to  be  irregular :  3.  Where  the 
justice  acts  on  his  own  view  he  can  only  punish  as  above  :  4* 
He  caqnot  meddle  with  the  possession,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  juiy :  5.  Where  his  proceedings  are  quashed  for 
irregularity,  it  is  of  course  to  order  a  restitution.  We  cannot, 
said  the  court,  investigate  the  title  on  affidavits ;  '<  the  only  in-^ 
quiry  is,  as  to  the  force,  and  the  regularity  and  equity  of  the 
proceedings."  Spencer  J.  (dissenting ;)  he  doubted  if  the 
justice  turned  Briggs  out,  or  did  more  than  countenance  De- 
peyster &c  in  turning  him  out,  and  thought  he,  the  jusdce„ 
did  not  make  restitution  to  Depeyster,  and  that  Haskin  had 
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Ch.  204.  only  a  mere  temporary  interest  in  the  estate,  and  that  Clasoa 

Art.  13.  was  the  owner  of  it.     Many  English  cases  were  cited,  most 

v«^»v<^  of  which  are  cited  in  this  work  ;   also  the  King  v.  Stacy,  1 

Sid.  267  ;  the  King  v.  Elwell,  Stra.  794.     New  York  cases ; 

The  People  v.  Shaw,  1  Caines'  R.  125;   Same  9.  King,  2 

Caines'  R.  98  ;  4  Johns.  R.  198,  above. 

JSTotes. — It  will  be  observed  the  law  in  New  York,  on  this 
subject,  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  Massachusetts,  for  a  reason 
^    very  common,  these,  as  other  States,  have  copied  from  the 
English  laws. 
Mass.  Acf,  Art.  13.   This  going  fyc.  armed  is  an  <^ence  against  the 

Jan.  29, 1705;  public  peace  ;  no  doubt  was  an  offence  at  common  law ;  but 
Acts^f  "nsft.  particularly  punishable  by  2  Ed.  III.  c.  3.  And  so  by  this 
'  statute,  the  Province  law  revised,  this  offence  is  also  punisha- 
ble. See  this  act  cited,  Ch.  201,  a.  7.  This  offence  is  usu- 
ally cognizable  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  if  it  amount  not  to 
a  riot.  The  like  offence  is  the  riding  &c.  with  naked  scythes, 
and  punishable  in  the  same  manner  by  the  same  act.  The 
offence  is  in  going  or  riding  with  dangerous  weapons  be.,  ta 
the  terror  of  the  people. 

Art.  14.  Menacing  letters  sent. 
4  Bi.  Com.         ^  1 .  This  is  another  offence  against  the  peace,  when  de-* 
Penaf  Code    >^aDding  money  or  other  valuable  thing,  or  threatening  without 
a.305toao8.  any  demand,  to  kill  or  bum  the  house  of  any  person.     This 
offenco  was  high  treason,  by  8  H.  V.  c.  6. 

§  SS.    This  is  an  offence  at  common  law  to  send  menacing 
or  threatening  letters,  demanding  money,  or  threatening  a 
prosecution,  by  a  public  officer,  to  recover  statute  penalties 
&c.  for  the   purpose  of  obtaining  money  to  stay  the  prosecu- 
tion ;  but  then  it  must  be  such  a  threat  as  a  6rm  and  prudent 
man  may  not  be  expected  to  resist. 
6  Easti  126,        ^  ^*    I"  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^^^  letter  threatened  to  put  in  motion  a 
Rex  V.  South-  prosecution.     An  attorney  sent  the  letter,  dated  August  23, 
erton.  ^qq^,  to  R.  &  W.  Allen  :     "  Sirs,  I  (the  deft.)  am  applied 

to,  to  prosecute  an  information  against  you,  for  selling  certain 
medicine  without  stamps.  I  have  told  the  parties  that  all  such 
informations  must  now  be  prosecuted  by  the  public  officer,  and 
have  advised  them  to  let  me  write  you  on  the  subject,  and 
hear  what  you  have  to  say.  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to 
you  in  stopping  them,  you  will  write  to  me  accordingly,  and  I 
will  get  the  best  terms  I  can."  The  information  charged  that 
he  wrote  this  letter  with  intent  to  extort  and  procure  money 
from  said  Aliens,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  said  prosecu- 
tion, in  his  letter  alleged  to  be  intended  against  them,  from  be- 
ing commenced,  to  their  great  damage,  and  against  the  peace  ; 
there  were  other  counts  to  the  number  of  fourteen,  none  of 
them  concluded  against  the  form  of  the  statute.    After  convic- 
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tioo,  motioD  in  arrest  of  judgment,  on  the  ground  this  was    Cb.  204. 
DO  offence  at  common  law,  being  nugatory,  only  a  mere  at-    Art.  14, 
tempt  at  extortion.     On  the  first  argument,  the  court  doubted  V^^V^^ 
ir  this  was  an  indictable  offence,  at  common  law,  "  being  no 
more  than  a  threat  to  bring  an  action  of  debt  for  penalties  un- 
der a  statute,  which  a  firm  man  might  well  be  presumed  to 
resist ;"   observed,  the  information  was  not  framed  oa  any 
statute ;  and  asked  if  before  30  Geo.  II.  c.  24,  **  th«re  was 
any  case  in  the  books  of  an  indictment  at  common  law,  for 
such  a  threat,  even  where  money  was  obtained,  unless  where 
the  threat  was  of  personal  violence,  or  calculated  to  create 
such  fear  as  mi^ht  be  supposed  to  operate  in  canstaniem  vi- 
rum,  so  as  to  constitute  robbery  ;   or  unless  the  offence  was 
laid  in  conspiracy."      On  the  second  argument,  the  attorney 
general,  Gibbs,  argued  much  at  large,  that  this  was  an  offence 
indictable  at  common  law,  and  before  18  El.  c.  5,  s.  4,  and 
laid  down  sundry  principles,  and  cited  many  cases,  particular- 
ly Rex  9.  Scofield,  and  Rex  v.  Higgins,  proving  *^  that  an  at- 
tempt to  commit  a  misdemeanor  by  any  act  done  towards  its 
completion,  though  not  effectual  to  Uie  purpose,  is  itself  a  mis- 
demeanor."   ^'  So  where  a  statute  creates  a  misdemeanor, 
any  attempt  by  overt  act  to  commit  such  offence  must  be  it- 
self a  misdemeanor,  at  common  law ;"  '*  by  the  same  rule  as 
where  a  statute  creates  a  new  felony  it  draws  after  it  all  the 
incidents  of  a  felony  at  common  law,  such  as  accessaries  be- 
fore and  after  the  fact,  and  misprision  of   felony."     **  Here 
the  15th  count  alleges  facts  which  would  constitute  a  misde- 
meanor under  the  statute  18  EHz.  c.  5,"  *'  the  attempt  to  com- 
mit such  misdemeanor  as  laid  in  the  other  counts,  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law."    Judgment  arrest- 
ed.   Principal  reasons  stated  by  Lord  Ellenborough  C.  J. 
*'  To  obtain  money  under  a  threat  of  any  kind,  or  to  attempt 
to  do  it,  is  no  doubt  an  immoral  act ;  but  to  make  it  indictable 
the  threat  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  is  calculated  to  over- 
come a  firm  and  prudent  man."     ^*  Now  the  threat  used  by 
the  deft,  at  its  utmost  extent,  was  no  more  than  that  h^  would 
charge  the  party  with  a  certain  penalty  for  selling  medicines 
without  a  stamp ;"  **  this  is  not  such  a  threat  as  a  firm  and 
prudent  man  might  not  and  ought  not  to  have  resisted."   The 
case  of  the  Queen  o.  Woodward  &  al.,  was  a  case  of  actual 
duress.     **  The  law  distinguishes  between  threats  of  actual  vi- 
olence against  the  person,  or  such  other  threats  as  a  man  ot 
common  firmness  cannot  stand  against,  and  other  sorts  ot 
threats."     ^*  Money  obtained  in  the  former  cases  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  threats  may  amount  to  robbery,  but  not  so  in 
cases  of  threats  of  other  kinds."    The  case  of  Mackarty  and 
Fordenbourg,  was  an  exchange  of  unwholesome  wine,  not  fit 
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Ch.  204»  tot  man  to  drinks  and  a  deceit,  but  this  is  a  case  of  thr€ateni$igf 
Art.  14.  and  not  of  deceit ;  and  must  be  a  threat  of  such  a  kind  as  will 
v«^^v^^  sustain  an  indictment  at  common  law,  according  to  one  case, 
either  attended  with  durestf  or  according  to  others,  such  as 
maj  overcome  the  ordinary  free  will  of  a  firm  man,  and  in- 
duce him,  from  fear,  to  part  with  his  money.  "  This  is  not 
the  present  case."  It  is  a  mere  threat  to  bring  an  action  which 
a  man  of  ordinary  firmness  might  have  resisted. 

GroTe  J.  thought  it  did  not  appear  that  any  misdemeanor 
was  intended. 

Lawence  J.  thought,  if  it  had  been  shewn  that  the  Aliens 
were  guilty,  and  so  had  incurred  a  statute  penalty,  this  might 
have  been  an  indictable  offence ;  for  he  agreed  '*  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  respect  contended  for,  between  an  aUempt 
to  commit  an  offence  at  common  law,  and  one  which  is  ere-* 
ated  by  statute."  But  the  mdictment  does  not  shew  "  the 
deft,  attempted  to  commit  a  misdemeanor."  The  deft's. 
name,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  remain  on  the  roUs  of  the 
court. 

In  this  great  case  it  appears,  first,  to  send  a  letter  to  one, 
threatening  to  sue  him  for  a  statute  penalty,  if  he  do  not  cooi* 
promise,  is  not  indictable  at  common  law,  because  it  ought 
not  to  overcome  a  man  of  ordinary  firmness,  but  be  may  b^ 
expected  to  resist  the  menace. 

Second.  But  it  is  so  indictable  if  the  threat  be  such  as  to 
overcome  such  a  man,  one  firm  and  prudent. 

Third.  Therefore  if  the  party  menacing  have  tbe'one  threat* 
ened  in  his  custody^  and  threaten  to  send  him  to  prison,  if  ha 
do  not  give  money  &c.,  this  an  offence  indictable,  for  here 
a  firm  man,  so  in  custody,  may  reasonably  be  overcome  and 
yield  to  the  threats* 

Fourth.  So  threats  of  violence  against  the  person,  may  well 

so  overcome  a  firm  and  prudent  man,  and  so  be  indictable. 

Indictment        ^  4.  It  must  be  confessed  it  is  very  uncertain  what  is  or  is  not 

for  »M»«J*-i    a  threat  that  may  reasonably  overcome  a  man  of  ordinary  firm- 
ing, menac-  ,  _«'  •ii»  t        r  <■. 

ing  with  loas  ness  and  prudence,  to  mduce  mm,  when  free  and  mnocent,  to 
of  life  &c.,  give  his  money  to  avoid  a  suit  for  a  statute  penalty.  And  it 
9^^994  ^^  certainly  to  be  wished,  at  least,  that  the  law  may  find  some 
three  counts,  principle  less  vague  whereon  to  prove  and  punish  crimes. 
Mass.  Temp.  ^  ^*  ^^  Provincial  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  altempt- 
Aet,  passed  ed,  by  Statute,  to  punish  the  offence  of  contriving  or  sending 
^^^'  any  incendiary  or  menacing  letters  in  order  to  extort  sums  of 

money  or  other  things  of  value  from  any  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. This  act  was  kept  in  force  till  November  1,  1797. 
This  act  recited,  that  of  late  divers  letters  without  a  name 
were  sent  to  such  subjects,  demanding  large  sums  of  money, 
and  threatening  destruction  to  their  persons  and  estates,  on  failure 
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tt>  comply  be.,  aod  enacted,  ^*  that  if  any  person  or  persons  Ch.  204. 
sbaU  send  any  such  lettw  or  letters  without  a  name  subscribed,  Art.  l4* 
or  signed  widi  a  fictitious  or  counterfeit  name,  requiring  or  ^^y^j 
demanding  any^sum  or  soma  of  money,  or  any  other  vahiable 
thing,  knowing  the  purport  thereof,"  or  contrived  or  advised 
the  same,  or  indited  or  wrote  the  same,  on  conviction,  should 
be  punished  with  the  gaUows,  pillory,  cropping,  and  imprison- 
ment for  three  years,  and  hard  woric  that  time,  and  every 
three  months  in  the  three  years  be  whipped  twenty  stripes. 
Also  made  a  high  misdemeanor  to  not  make  known  such  let- 
ters, though  not  concerned.  Act  ordered  to  be  read  in  all 
March  town-meetings.  This  act  was  suffered  to  expire  in 
1797  ;  probably  some  extraordinary  case  gave  rise  to  it*  But 
it  did  not  respect  any  person  who  signed  his  name  to  his  let- 
ter. The  kind  of  punishment  inflicted  by  this  act  indicates 
more  passion  than  usual  in  the  legislature. 

§  6.  Sending  menacing  letters,  with  a  view  to  extort  money,  ^"'^■*»  ^^* 
is  indictable  at  common  law. 

(  7.  It  will  be  observed,  that  so  far  as  we  have  in  this  State 
any  prosecutions  in  regard  to  threatening  letters,  they  must  be 
on  the  principles  of  the  common  law ;  and,  therefore,  prose- 
cutions grounded  on  the  English  statutes  on  this  subject,  do 
not  exaedy  apply  in  our  practice.  Still,  however,  these  may 
be  of  s^me  use,  as  in  them  some  expressions  used  by  the 
common  law  are  well  explained.  In  every  society,  the^nost 
moral,  there  will  exist  an  evil  diq>osition  in  some  to  extort, 
or  get  money  or  things  of  value  by  threats,  by  insinuations,  by 
deception,  or  in  some  wicked  way ;  therefore,  in  every  na- 
tion there  must  be  some  law  in  force  on  this  subject.  And 
here  it  is  the  common  law,  which  is  not  confined  to  threaten- 
ing letters,  but  extends  to  other  writings  and  means  made  use 
of  for  such  wicked  purposes.  The  mischief  is  briefly  described 
in  the  said  act  of  1749,  and  more  fully  in  the  English  black 
act,  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22;  and  acts  27  Geo.  I.  c.  15 ;  and  30  atedEut't 
Geo.  II.  and  other  English  acts.  And  among  other  things,  ^i^/^^' 
it  is  to  he  observed,  that  as  to  crimes,  threats  to  charge  one 
with,  they  extend  only  to  crimes  punishable  with  death,  tran$^ 
partatianf  or  other  infamous  punishment.  And  it  will  be 
noticed,  that  in  Rex  v.  Southerton  the  insinuation  did  not  ex- 
tend so  far. 

§  9.  The  offence,  at  common  law,  consists  in  sending 
threatening  letters  &c.,  demanding  money  or  other  things  of 
value  ;  and  menacmg  some  destruction  to  person  or  property, 
or  some  penal  prosecution  on  non-compliance. 

In  this  case  held,  1.  That  a  threatening  letter  signed  R.  R.  fffi''/:.!'' 

demanding  a  bank  note  be.  was  a  letter  without  a  name  :    2.  Robiiiflon^ 

That  a  bank  note  is  a  thing  of  value  :    3.  That  it  is  sufficient  case^  A.  D. 
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if  the  thing  demanded  be  of  value  at  the  time  of  the  demand 
made :  4.  That  a  mere  asking  charity  is  not  a  demand  the 
law  notices,  but  it  must  be  accompanied  with  some  express 
or  implied  threat ;  a  requisition  that  may  operate  as  a  force 
on  the  mind  of  the  person  to  whom  addressed  :  5.  That  both 
previous  and  subsequent  letters  may  be  received  in  evidence 
of  the  letter  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  passed  between  the 
prosecutor  and  prisoner,  relating  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
letter  so  set  forth,  the  threat  io  which  was  to  publish  a  libel, 
accusing  the  prosecutor  of  a  certain  murder  if  he  did  not  send 
a  bank  note :  6.  That  whether  the  letter  do  amount  to  a 
demand  of  money  tic.  or  not,  is  a  question  for  the  judges  to 
decide  on  reading  it,  as  it  is  set  out  in  the  record. 

$  10.  Held,  that  if  a  wtfe  write  a  threatening  letter  herself, 
without  any  interference  of  her  husband,  and  send  it  by  him 
without  his  knowing  any  thing  of  the  contents,  she  alone  may 
be  found  guilty,  (on  an  indictment  against  both.) 

§  II.  Held,  that  evidence  the  prisoner  delivered  a  threat- 
ening letter  sealed  up  to  A,  by  whom  it  was  put  in  the  post, 
and  so  conveyed  to  the  prosecutor,  is  sufficient  to  go  to  the 
jury  that  the  prisoner  sent  such  letter,  knowing  the  contents  : 
2.  A  letter  accusing  D  of  having  taken  away  the  life  of  a 
friend  of  the  writer,  who  is  come  to  revenge  him,  is  evidence 
to  go  to  the  jury  of  sending  a  letter  threatening  to  kill  and 
murder  the  prosecutor :  3.  The  trial  may  be  in  the  county 
where  the  prosecutor  received  the  letter  by  the  post,  though 
delivered  by  the  prisoner,  and  put  into  the  post  in  another 
county. 

$  12.  Held  in  this  case,  that  if  A  write  a  letter  to  B,  threat* 
ening  to  burn  a  mill  in  which  he  once  had  an  interest,  but  had 
sold  it  three  years  before,  if  he  did  not  release  a  certain  wo* 
man  alleged  to  be  confined  by  him ;  such  letter  as  to  the  mill 
must  be  laid  out  of  the  case. 

^  13.  So  decided  in  this  case,  that  if  A  write  a  threatening 
letter  to  B,  not  subscribing  his  name,  but  in  the  terras  of  it 
so  referring  to  facts  and  circumstances,  as  plainly  must  be  in- 
tended to  shew  who  the  writer  is,  and  demanding  a  sura  of 
money  in  dispute  between  A  and  B,  which  B  had  received, 
and  A  had  before  insisted  should  be  accounted  for  to  him,  is 
not  a  threatening  letter  within  9  or  27  Geo.  I.  and  it  may  be 
added,  not.  at  common  law ;  because  the  writer  makes  him- 
self known,  and  demands  a  right. 

$  14.  Edward  Major  was  indicted  for  sending  a  threatening 
letter,  intending  to  extort  and  gain  money.  This  cannot  be 
supported  by  shewing  a  letter  threatening  to  accuse  the  prose- 
cutor of  an  unnatural  crime,  if  he  did  not  give  up  a  certain 
bill,  drawn  by  the  prisoner,  and  held  by  the  prosecutor.    And 
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it  b  sending  a  letter  to  A,  if  it  be  placed  ^here  he  is  likely  to  Ch.  305* 
find  it,  or  it  is  likely  \q  be  found  and  delivered  to  bim,  as  if    Art.  1. 
put  into  his  yard  Lc. 

§  15.  It  is  a  settled  rule,  that  the  indictment  must  set  forth 
the  letter  itself,  that  the  court  may  judge  of  it.  Though 
these  cases  were  mostly  on  the  statutes,  yet  it  is  clear  the 
pomts  above  stated  hold  good,  and  are  laif  in  common  law 
cases  ;  and  so  apply  in  substance  in  our  practice. 

^16.  Spreading  false  news,  fine,  &cc.  at  common  law ;  Vir-* 
gitua,  fine,  binding  to  the  peace,  &c.  Vir.  Body  of  Laws,  5. 


CHAPTER  CCV. 


FORESTALUNO,  ENGROSSING  MONOPOLIES,  AND  REGRATING. 

Abt.  1.  General  principlei.     Forestalling  &o«  are  offences 
against  public  trade,  and  have  existed  in  all  countries  and   ' 
ages,  and  will  probably  exist  as  long  as  men  shall  be  influ- 
enced by  avarice  and  a  sordid  love  of  gain  ;  as  loug  as  many 
of  them  shall  prefer  living  and  gaining  property  fay  arts  and 
contrivances  in  trade,  to  honest  and  laborious  industry.    These 
evils  and  offences  have  ever  been  seen,  especially  among  trad- 
ing people.     Numerous  have  been  the  remedies  which  have 
been  attempted  to  prevent  them,  and  often  but  to  little  pur- 
pose.   Engrossing,  forestalling,  regrating,  and  monopolies,  are 
evils  and  offences  generally  seen,  but  often  too  indefinite,  dif- 
fuse, and  varying  to  be  the  subjects  of  criminal  proceeding 
and  of  punishment.     It  is  often  extremely ,  difficult  to  prove 
the  facts  and  the  frauds  which  really  exist,  and  often  when 
proved  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  bring  them  within  the  precise 
rules  of  criminal  law ;  for  these  and  many  other  reasons,  pro- 
bably not  one  offence  of  this  kind  in  hundreds  has  ever  been 
punished  or  prosecuted.     Though  these  evils  continually  ex- 
ist in  our  country,  and  especially  in  the  vicinities  of  our  large 
and  commercial  towns  and  long  have  existed,  scarcely  a  pro-  ^°/^™'fore- 
secution  for  one  of  them  is  to  be  recollected.     Often   have  stalling  bark 
statutes  been  specially  framed  and  enacted  to  suppress  them,  ^^  ^f ''>  . 
but  usually  they  have  been  a  dead  letter.     Nothing  more  caq  jam.  i,  4. 
be  attempted  here  than  to  ascertain  what  is  or  is  not  fore-  Went.  7,9. 
stalling  be,  by  what  law,  and  how  punished. 

TOI*.  VII.  5 
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Ch.  205.       Aet,  2.    ^  2.  Forestalling  is  derived  from  farej  via^  and 

•i2rt.  2.     t^oi/,  tmpedtmen^tim,  and  by  the  conniDon  law  regrating  and 

K^^^s^^^^  engrossing  were  comprehended  within  forestallment.   3  Inst. 

196  ;  4  Com.  D.  627. 
4  B1.  Com.         ^  2.  Forestalling,  as  well  as  regrating  and  engrossing,  *^  is 
i68.—Actof  also,  an  offence  at  common  law ;'*  and  "  is  described  by  6  b 
1777°*         ^  ^f  ^^»  V*  ^'  ^^9  ^  1^®  ^^^  buying  or  contracting  for  any 
merchandise  or  victuals  coming  in  the  way  to  the  market ;  or 
dissuading  persons  from  bringing  their  goods  or  provisions 
there,  or  persuading  them  to  enhance  the  price  when  there  ; 
any  of  which  practices  make  the  market  dearer  to  the  fair 
trader."     Said  act  of  Ed.  VI.  empowering  justices  of  the 
peace  to  inquire  &c.  of  forestalling,  regrating,  and  engrossing 
against  the  act  by  presentment  &c.,  and  to  fine  as  on  indict- 
ments, clearly  recognized  the  offences  as  before  well  known. 
And  as,  Gilb.  Cases,  276,  it  was  decided,  that  an  indictment  for 
forestalling  must  be  laid  in  the  words  of  this  act,  (in  substance 
common  law  in  the  United  Slates)  it  may  be  useful  to  cite  this 
statute  verbaiimj  as  the  best  ground  to  proceed  upon  in  cases 
FarestallAr,     of  forestalling  &.C.    It  enacts,  "  that  whatsoever  person  or  per- 
l'or*Crot"c!     ^^"^9  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^"7  ^'  cause  to  be  bought  any  merchandise, 
c.872,^87&    victual,  or  any  other  thing  whatsoever,  coming  by  land  or 
by  water  towards  any  market  or  fair,  to  be  sold  in  the  same, 
or  coming  towards  any  city,  port,  haven,  creek,  or  road,  from 
any  port  beyond  the  sea  to  be  sold ;  or  make  any  bargain, 
contract,  or  promise  for  having  or  bujring  the  Same,  or  any 
part  thereof,  so  coming  as  aforesaid,  before  the  said  merchan- 
dise, victual,  or  other  things,  shall  be  in  the  market,  fair,  city, 
port,  haven,  creek,  or  road,  ready  to  be  sold  ;  or  shall  ^rnake 
any  motion,  by  word,  letter,  message,  or  otherwise,  to  any 
person  or  persons  for  the  enhancing  of  the  price,  or  dearer 
selling  of  any  thing  or  things  abovementioned,  or  else  per- 
suade, move,  or  stir  any  person  or  pjersons  coming  to  the  mar- 
ket or  fair,  to  abstain  or  forbear  to  bring  or  convey  any  of  the 
things  above  mentioned  to  any  market,  fair,  city,  port,  haven, 
creek,  or  road,  to  be  sold  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  taken,  deem- 
ed, and  adjudged  for  a  forestaller." 
Repntor/tn-      §3.    "That  whatsoever  person  or  persons  shall  by  any^ 
dictmenufor,  means  regrate,  obtain,  or  get  into  his  or  their  hands  or  pos- 
972  d76         session,  in  any  fair  or  market,  any  corn,  wine,  frsh,  butter, 
cheese,  candles,  tallow,   sheep,  lambs,  calves,  swine,  pigs, 
geese,  capons,  bens,  chickens,  pigeons,  conies,  or  other  dead 
victual  whatsoever,  that  shall  be  brought  to  any  fair  or  market 
to  be  sold,  and  do  sell  the  same  again  in  any  fair  or  market 
holden  or  kept  in  the  same  place,  or  within  any  other  fair  or 
market  within  four  miles  thereof,  shall  be  accepted,  reputed, 
and  taken  for  a  regrator  or  regrators." 
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(^  4.  *'  That  whatsoever  person  or  persons  shall  engross,  or   Ch.  205. 
get  into  bis  or  their  hands,  by  buying,  contracting,  or  promise.     Art.  2. 
taking,  other  than  by  demise,  grant,  or  lease  of  any  land  or   >n^f^v'-^«/ 
tithes,  any  com  growing  in  the  fields,  or  any  other  com  or  Engrosser,  in- 
grain,  butter,  cheese,  fish,  or  other  de^d  victuals  whatsoever,  cro°c"c.^'* 
with  intent  to  sell  the  same  again,  shall  be  accepted,  reputed,  372, 375.    ^ 
and  taken  an  unlawful  engrosser  or  engrossers."    The  punish- 
ment in  each  of  these  three  cases,  fine  and  imprisonment. 
But  there  was  a  proviso  that  this  act  should  not  extend  to  fish- 
mongers, butchers,  poulterers,  innholders,  be.  who  buy  and  sell 
in  the  usual  course  of  their  business,  eraft,  or  mystery,  other- 
wise than  by  forestalling. 

§  5.  31  Ed.  I.  declared  a  forestaller  to  be  a  depressor  of 

the  poor  and  a  public  enemy,  not  to  be  suffered  in  any  town. 

§  6.  25  Ed.  III.  c.  3,  declared  a  forestaller  of  victuals  or 

merchandise  coming  by  land  or  water  should  forfeit  the  goods 

or  value  Ssc. 

^  7.  On  an  information  filed,  the  folbwing  were  declared,  i  East,  143, 
by  the  court,  A.  D.  1801,  to  be  offences  at  common  law,  and  ^^'  ^^wad- 
not  done  away  by  the  repeal  of  the  5  &  6  Ed.  VI.  c.  14.         din^ii. 

^  8.  First.  "  Spreading  rumours  with  intent  to  enhance 
the  price  of  hops  in  the  hearing  of  hop-planters,  dealers,  and 
others,  that  the  stock  of  hops  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  scarcity  of  hops  &c.  with  intent  to  induce 
them  not  to  bring  their  hops  to  market  for  sale  for  a  long 
time,  and  thereby  greatly  to  enhance  the  price." 

^  9.  Second.  ".Spreading  such  rumours  generally}  with 
intent  to  enhance  the  price  of  hops." 

^  10.  Third.  "  Endeavouring  to  enhance  the  price  by 
persuading  divers  dealers  &c.  not  to  take  their  hops  to  mar- 
ket, and  to  abstain  from  selling  for  a  long  time." 

§  11.  Fourth.  "Engrossing  large  quantities  of  hops  bj 
buying  from  many  particular  persons  by  name,  certain  quanti- 
ties within  intent  to  resell  the  same  for  an  unreasonable  profit, 
and  thereby  to  enham^e  the  price." 
^12.  Fifth.  "And  stating  the  particular  contracts." 
^13.  Sixth.  "  Getting  into  his  hands  large  quantities  by 
contracting  with  various  persons  for  the  purchase,  \^ith  intent 
to  prevent  the  same  being  brought  to  market,  and  to  resell  at 
an  unreasonable  profit,  and  thereby  greatly  to  enhance  the 
price." 

§  14.  Seventh.    "  Buying  large  quantities  with  like  intent." 
^  15.  Eighth.     ^^  Buying  large  quantities  with  intent  to 
resell  at  exhorbitant  profit"  S^c. 

§  16.  Ninth.  "  Unlawfully  engrossing  by  buying  large  quaiH 
tities  with  like  intent." 

$  17.    Tenth.    "  Engrossing  hops  of  divers  persons  by 
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iMme,  with  intent  to  resell  at  an  unreasonable  profit,  and 
thereby  enhance  the  price." 

^  18.  Eleventh.  ''Engrossing  hops  thten  growing  by  be* 
forehand  barga]t)8  with  like  intent." 

^  19.  Twelfth.  "  Buying  large  quantities  of  hops  of  divers 
persons  mentioned,  with  intent  to  prevent  their  being  brought 
to  market,  and  to  resell  them  at  an  unreasonable  profit  and 
thereby  enhance  the  price." 

^  20.  Thirteenth.  ^'  Buying  all  the  growth  of  hops  in 
several  parishes  by  forehand  bargains,  with  like  intent." 

§21.  Fourteenth.  '' Buying  hops  of  divers  persons  with 
inte  It  to  resell  at  an  unreasonable  profit,  and  thereby  enhance 
the  price." 

§  22.  Fifteenth.  '*  Buying  all  growth  of  bops  on  certain 
lands  in  certain  parishes  by  forehand  bargains,  with  intent  to 
sell  at  an  unreasonable  price,  and  to  enhance  the  price." 

^  23.  Sixteenth.  ''  Endeavouring  to  enhance  the  price  of 
hops  by  persuading  hop  owners  not  to  sell,  &c." 

^  24.  Seventeenth.  *'  Engrossing  by  buying  large  quanti- 
ties of  persons  unknown,  with  an  intent  to  resell  at*  an  exor- 
bitant profit." 

^  25.  Eighteenth.  ^^  Buying  large  quantities  with  like 
intent." 

Nineteenth.  "Buying  hops  then  growing,  with  intent  to 
resell  at  an  exorbitant  price  and  lucre." 

^  26.  Twentieth.  "  To  forestall  any  commodity  which  it 
become  a.  common  victual  and  necessary  of  life,  or  used  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  making  or  preserving  any  virtual,  though 
not  formerly  used  or  considered  as  such,  is  an  offence  at  com- 
mon law." 

^  27.  Twenty-first.  "  Indictment  for  engrossing  a  great 
quantity'  of  fish,  geese,  and  ducks,  held  bad,  without  specifying 
the  quantity  of  each."  Same  as  to  great  number  of  dead 
wild-fowl." 

^  28.  These  various  decisions  as  to  hops  will  hold  as  to 
other  articles  of  provisions,  and  being  at  common  law  are  law 
in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  England  generally. 

^  29.  Persons  may  be  indicted  for  engrossing  be. ;  but  a 
great  quantity  of  hay  and  straw  is  too  general  and  uncertain. 

A-RT.  3.  Engrossing,  This  also  is  an  offence  at  common 
law,  and  against  public  trade  ;  has  already  been  considered  in 
a  good  degree  in  its  intimate  connexion,  above,  with  forestal- 
ling. The  offence  in  general  "  is  the  getting  into  one's  pos- 
session, or  buying  up  of  corn  or  other  dead  victuals,  with 
intent  to  sell  them  again."  This  is  a  great  evil,  as  it  puts  it 
in  the  power  of  a  few  to  raise  the  price  of  provisions  at  their 
jpleasure.    Most  of  the  above  decisions  in  Waddington's  case 
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were  as  to  this  bead,  engrossing,  and  sufficiently  explain  the   Ch.  205. 
nature  and  extent  of  the  offence  committing  every  day  in  our     Art,  4. 
country  with  impunity.  Vi^V^^ 

Art.  4.  Regrating, 

i^  1 .  This  offence  is  above  described  in  the  5  and  6  Ed.  VI.  c.  4  B1.  Com. 
14,  second  clause.     Generally  it  is  "  the  buying  of  other  dead  i&B.— Indict- 
victuals,  in  any  market^  and  selling  it  again  in  the  same  mar-  ero.  C?C. 
ket,  or  within  four  roilps  of  the  place/'     This  also  enhances  373.— i  Burn, 
the  price  of  provisions,  as  every  successive  seller  must  have  ^•""^****' 
his  profits. 

^  2.  Ib  these  cases  the  old  English  statutes  inflicted  several 
severe  punishments,  different  at  different  times  ;  but  it  is  not 
Decessary  to  enumerate  them,  as  we  have  adopted  only  the 
common  law  punbhment,  fine  and  imprisonment ;  possibly  the 
pillory,  in  some  very  extraordinary  case. 

^  3.  Several  forms  of  indictment,  at  common  law,  against  Crown  C.  C. 
t  forestaller,  a  regrator,  and  engrosser.  ®^^'  ^^^' 

§  4.  If  a  merchant,  foreigner  or  subject,  buy  victuals  or  3  Inst  I9fii, 
merchandise,  within  the  realm,  in  gross,  and  sell  them  again  ^^^ 
presently  in  gross,  this  is  engrossing ;  but  not  if  he  buys  out 
of  the  realm  in  gross,  and  sells  in  it  in  gross.  And  salt  is  a 
victual,  and  engrossing  it  is  punishable.  And  so  as  to  every 
thing  for  the  necessary  use  of  man  in  eating  and  drinking. 
But  it  19  said  not  to  be  engrossing  if  one  buy  com  with  intent 
to  convert  it  into  meal,  and  then  sell  it ;  or  to  convert  it  into 
gtarch  ;  or  barley  into  malt.     Qtii^re,  if  not  by  statute. 

Many  statutes,  anciently  made  in  England  on  these  subjects,  Cro.  Car.231. 
from  5  and  6  Ed.  VI.,  downwards,  made  to  enforce  the  same, 
were  repealed  by  12  Geo.  III.  c.  71 ;   yet  it  is  held  there, 
that  *^  these  offences  still  continue  punishable  on  indictment  at  Crown  C  C. 
the  common  law,  by  fine  and  imprisonment."  ^^ 

^  5.  '^  At  the  common  law,  all  endeavours  whatsoever  to  i  Haw.  236. 
enhance  the  common  price  of  any  merchandise,  and  all  kinds  ^^^4**^™' 
of  practices  which  have  any  apparent  tendency  theretp,  wheth-  ^2  Bac.  Abr. 
er  by  spreading  false  rumours,  or  by  buying  things  in  a  mar*  572— ^inst. 
ket  before  the  accustomed  hour,  or  by  buying  and  seDing  |?^c"i62 ^ 
again  the  same  thing  in  the  same  market,  or  by  any  other  Cro.Car.23i. 
such  like  devices,  are  highly  criminal,  and  punishable  by  fine  — Moore,5V5. 
and  imprisonment.''    *^  And  the  bare  engrossing  of  the  whole 
commodity,  with  an  intent  to  sell  it  at  an  unreasonable  price, 
is  an  offence  indictable  at  common  law,  wbetlier  any  part 
thereof  be  sold  by  the  engrosser  or  not. 

It  is  clearly  safest,  if  not  necessary,  in  all  indictments  for 
these  offences  to  state  the  quantity  and  kind  of  the  things  in- 
grossed  &c«  and  that  they  were  coming  to  the  markeft  to  be 
sold,  or  were  corn  or  dead  victuals  in  the  market  be. 
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Ch,  205,       Art.  6.  Monopolies. 

Art.  5.         $  1.  Monopoly  is  also  an  offence  against  public  trade,  and 
v-^"v^^  at  common  law.     These  are  scarcely  noticed  in  the  laws  of 
dTm^**^  ^'  ^^^  United  States,  or  in  those  of  Massachusetts,  but  in  gener- 
al terras.     This  Colony  early  passed  a  law,  declaring  there 
should  be  no  monopolies  allowed,  but  of  such  new  inventions 
as  were  profitable  to  the  country,  and « that  for  a  short  time. 
There  was  a  similar  law  in  Connecticut.  A  monopoly  is  when 
89  ^  Co  *^   ^^  ^^^®  ^^  *°y  merchandise  or  commodity  is  restrained  to 
126.  one,  or  a  certain  number ;  and  has,  says  Coke,  three  insepar- 

able consequences:  the  increase  of  the  price,  the  badness  of 
the  wares,  the   impoverishment  of  others.      Hence,  so  every 
grant  tending  to  a  monopoly  will  be  void,  as  if  the  king  grants 
the  sole  making  of  cards  he.  for  twenty-one  years. 
4  Bl.  Com.         $  2.  A  monopoly  in  England  is  claimed  under  the  king's  li- 
181  "^  ^°**'  cense,  or  letters  patent,  "for  the  sole  buying  and  selling,  mak- 
ing, working,  or  using,  of  any  thing  whatever ;    whereby  the 
subject  in  general  is  restrained  from  the  liberty  of  manufac- 
turing or  trading,  which  he  had  before."      Many  monopolies 
existed  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  but  were  mostly  abol- 
ished by  21  Jam.  I.  c.  3,  except  as  to  patents  not  exceeding 
the  grant  of  fourteen  years  to  the  authors  of  new  inventions. 
3  Inst.  181.—      ^3.  Monopoly  and  engrossing  differ  only  in  fthis,  that  the 
Skin.  169.--3  firat  is  by  patent  from  the  king,  the  other  by  act  of  the  sub- 

Bac.  Abr.626.  •     *    i    /   *^  ^  .         .         l    .  i_     l  ii     •   •     • 

—2  Inst.  49    J®^^>  between  party  and  party  ;  but  are  both  equally  injurious 

61.— 2  Rol.     to  tiade,  and  the  freedom  of  tlie  subject,  and  therefore  are 

h'w^^c'     ®^"^"y  restrained  by  the  common  law.     And  it  is  further 

5231— Raym.  held,  that  monopolies  are  so  restrained  by  the  common  law, 

489.— Vern.    that  those  guilty  thereof  are  subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment 

laa.^i'^Co!  ^y  ^^^^  '^^  ^^^  ^^'®  offence,  as  being  contrary  to  the  ancient 

84.— Noy,      fundamental  laws  of  England.     And  on  this  ground  the  king's 

Ja^'Za^'Ji*  d  8*"*"'  *^  ^"7  particular  corporation  solely,  to  import  any  mer- 

•75.— Vern.      chandise,  is  void.     And  it  is  now  settled,  that  an  act  of  par^ 

120.— 10        liament  only  can  exclude  a  subject  from  trade,  or  any  branch 

?37^I-C  &p  ^^  '^5    ^'  '^^"^  ^°y  honest  manufacture,  as  the  making  of 

Laws,  170,     pisiyiog  cards,  or  any  other  legal  employment.     So  the  king's 

A.  D.  1641.     grant  is  void,  granting  **  the  sole  making  of  bills,   pleas,  and 

ivrits,  in  a  court  of  law,  to  any  particular  person  ;"    but  the 

principle  here  stated  does  not  extend  to  new  invented  arts,  or 

to  one  first  brought  into  the  country.      The  principle  of  this 

act  of  1641,  has  ever  prevailed. 

Art.  6.  United  States. 

In  these,  the  principles  above  stated  have  been  fully  adopt- 
ed, and  our  legislatures  are  very  properly  restrained  from 
granting  monopolies,  by  our  constitutions ;  at  least  this  res- 
traint is  fairly  to  be  drawn  from  their  principles.  The  only 
difficulty  is  in  this,  what  are  the  inventions  and  works  of  au- 
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thors,  which  may  may  be  exclusively  enjoyed  for  a  term  of  Ch.  205. 
years,  under  acts  of  Congress  ?  Art.  6. 

This  common  law  against  these  offences  of  forestalling,  en-  v-^-v'-^i-^ 
grossing,  regrating,  ana  monoplies,  has  borne  the  test  of  ages.  Comment, 
and  have  been  wise  and  useful.  The  fault  has  not  been  in 
this  law  in  the  United  States,  but  in  the  non-execution  of  it. 
Its  notorious  violations  have  often  been  complained  of,  but 
scarcely  in  any.  instances  prosecuted  ;  partly  owing  to  the  dif- 
ficulty there  has  ever  been  b  defining  and  proving  these  of- 
fences ;  and  therefore  the  possible  failures  of  prosecutions 
when  commenced  ;  but  not  wholly  to  this  cause,  for  this  diffi- 
culty is  nearly  the  same  in  every  country  ;  yet  in  many  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  and  in  which  there  is  a  tolerable  share  of  free- 
dom, this  kind  of  law  has  usually  been  tolerably  well  executed. 
But  the  principal'  cause  to  which  the  inexecution  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  common  law  is  owing,  in  the  United  States,  is  the 
easy  and  indulgent  temper  and  character  of  the  people  gen- 
erally, who  have  ever  been  disposed  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
cheated  and  imposed  upon  in  these  ways,  by  these  kinds  of 
offenders,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  complaining  generally, 
but  never  prosecuting.  When,  on  any  particular  occasion, 
the  evil  has  been  very  great,  and  high  prices  very  sensibly 
felt,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  produce  a  remedy,  but  not  in 
the  right  way,  that  is,  not  by  a  steady  and  regular  execution 
of  this  common  law,  and  by  preserving  in  circulation  a  uni- 
form circulating  medium,  of  known,  general,  and  intrinsic  val- 
ue ;  but  by  a  resort  to  price  acts,  to  regulate  prices  of  com- 
modities and  the  necessaries  of  life,  absurdly  supposing  these 
prices  can  be  regulated  by  law.  An  attempt  of  this  kind  was 
made  in  this  State,  in  the  year  1777.  The  legislature  passed 
"  an  act  to  prevent  monopoly  and  oppression.'*  It  recited  that 
many  avaricious  persons,  by  daily  adding  to  the  then  "  exor- 
bitant prices  of  every  necessary  and  convenient  article  of  life, 
and  increasing  the  price  of  labour  in  general,"  had  made  it 
necessary  to  put  a  speedy  stop  to  such  prices  be,  and  enact-  ^ 

ed,  that  after  a  day  named  "  the  price  of  farming-labour,  in 
the  summer  season,  shall  not  exceed  three  shillings,  by  the 
day,  and  found  as  usual ;  and  so  in  usual  proportion  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year  ;"  and  the  labour  of  mechanics  and  trades- 
men, and  other  labour,  to  be  in  the  usual  proportions ;  that 
articles  enumerated,  (almost  every  thing  used  in  living,)  should 
not  be  sold  for  a  higher  price  than  expressed  in  this  act,  name- 
ly) good  merchantable  wheat  7s.  6d.  a  bushel ;  good  indian 
meal^r  corn,  4^.  a  bushel,  (present  monies  66  cts.  and  two 
thirds  of  a  cent ;)  so  each  good  merchantable  article,  as 
sheep's  wool,  2s.  a  pound  ;  fresh  pork,  4d.  half-penny  a  pound  ; 
hides,  3d.  ;  flax,  Is. ;  cotton,  by  the  bag,  35. ;   rough  tallow, 
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Ch»  305.  5J.  a  pound  ;  West  India  rum,  6s.  9J.  a  gallon,  by  the  hog»* 
Art,  6.  head ;  New  England  rum,  4s.  6d.  by  the  single  gallon ;  best 
Muscovado  sugar,  £3,  (or  $10,)  by  the  single  hundred  ;  but- 
ter, lO^;.  a  pound ;  beef,  well  fatted  at  grass,  3(2.,  and  stall 
fed  beef  well  fatted,  4d.  a  pound  ;  mutton,  lamb,  and  veal, 
4d.  a  pound,  and  many  other  articles  be. ; — ^prices  were  meant 
for  Boston. 

It  was  soon  found  this  law  did  not  produce  the  desired  ef^ 
feet.  The  penalties  it  enacted  were  disregarded.  Soon  af- 
ter, to  enforce  it,  an  additional  act  was  passed,  and  provision 
was  made  to  vary  some  prices ;  but  aU  to  no  effect ;  and  after 
a  few  months'  experience,  and  in  the  same  year,  both  these 
acts  were  repealed,  because,  as  the  legislature  acknowledged^ 
they  did  not  answer  the  purposes  intended. 

Two  remarks  on  this  measure  deserve  attention  :  1.  The 
evils  in  it,  complained  of,  were  not  the  common  law  offences 
described  in  this  chapter,  for  there  was  no  more  forestalling, 
engrossing,  Sec.  in  1777,  than  at  other  times;  nor  was  this 
measure  an  attempt  to  punish  those  offences,  but  it  was  to 
oblige  all  the  people  to  sell  at  fixed  prices,  in  fact  for  paper 
money,  much  depreciated,  as  then  there  was  no  money,  but 
an  accumulated  mass  of  paper  was  in  circulation,  a  thing  ut- 
terly impracticable.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to  oblige  the 
people  to  sell  many  articles  at  half  their  value. 

Second.  The  prices,  in  this  act  fixed,  deserve  attention. 
For  instance,  farming  labour  in  the  summer  season^  at  3«.,  or 
50  cts.,  a  day ;  stall  fed  well  fatted  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  and 
veal,  each  at  4d.  a  pound,  short  of  6  cts.  These  were  deem- 
ed average  prices,  payable  in  paper  money,  even  after  it  had 
depreciated  very  considerably.  Bread  stuffs  were  then  dear, 
because  the  people  of  Massachusetts  could  not  then  obtain 
their  usual  supplies  from  the  middle  and  southern  States,  by 
reason  of  the  then  existing  war,  and  the  enemy  having  the 
command  of  the  ocean.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  all  im- 
ported goods  were  much  dearer  than  in  times  of  peace.  Yet 
in  the  third  year  of  the  war  the  best  Muscovado  sugar  was 
put  at  £3,  or  $10,  a  hundred,  inc.  be.  This  act  is  a  part  of 
die  evidence  which  proves  bow  much  our  prices  have  risen 
and  money  depreciated. 
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CHAPTER  CCVI. 


GAMING  AND  GAMING  HOUSES,  INNS.  &c.  IDLERS,  &c.  # 

Art.  1.  General  principles.  Gaming,  and  immoralities 
in  gaming-houses,  inns,  retailers'  shops,  play-houses,  and  idle- 
ness, are  offences  always  associated  and  in  company.  Men 
are  so  made  and  constituted,  that  idleness  is  tedious,  and  con- 
stantly wants  relief.  How  to  pass  away,  or  in  other  words, 
to  kill  time,  is  ever  an  inquiry  among  idle  men,  or  men  who 
want  the  steady  and  regular  employments  of  industry,  and 
rational  pursuits.  With  such,  one  mode  of  relief  has  ever 
been,  to  resort  to  gaming,  to  gaming-houses,  to  taverns,  grog- 
)ihops,  play-houses,  billiard-tables,  be.  These,  m  their  turn, 
have  a  direct  and  irresistible  tendency  to  produce  idleness, 
intemperance,  and  habits  the  most  immoral  and  vicious.  These 
ure  the  places  in  which  men  often  become  intemperate,  lazy, 
and  immoral ;  and  men,  any  way  inclined  to  be  of  this  des- 
cription, are  almost  instinctively  drawn  to  these  places.  Then, 
to  regulate  and  keep  in  good  order  these  places,  is  in  effect, 
1o  correct,  as  well  as  to  prevent,  in  many  cases,  intemperate 
and  vicious  habits.  But  idleness  is  sometimes  sluggish  and 
soUtary,  earns  nothing,  but  constantly  consumes  and  corrupts 
the  man  who  lives  by  himself,  and  makes  him  a  vagabond, 
and  worse  than  useless. 

Art.  2.     Gaming. 

$  1.  This,  as  it  respects  civil  actions,  has  already  been 
considered,  and  is  in  this  article  only  to  be  treated  of  as  an 
offence  against  tlie  public  police,  or  economy  in  a  criminal 
view.  What  is  gaming  or  not,  has  been  in  some  degree  con- 
sidered. How  far  fair  gaming,  that  is,  playing  fairly,  was  an 
offence  at  common  law,  does  not  appear ;  games  ever  have 
been,  and  are  very  different  and  numerous,  and  no  doubt 
some  of  them  were  offences  at  common  law,  and  punished  by 
it,  though  conducted  according  to  the  rules  of  the  plays. 
Others,  no  doubt,  are  not  punished  by  that  law.  The  true 
line  of  distinction  between  those  so  punishable  or  not,  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  where  well  drawn.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  cheating  at  play^  by  playing  with  false 
dice,  cards,  be.  was,  and  is  an  offence  indictable  at  common 
law  ;-*punisbment,  fine  and  imprisonment.  And  it  is  said,  that  s  Keb.  4/63, 
an  information  lies  against  one  at  common  law,  for  using  the  6io. 
game  of  cock-fighting. 

VOL.  vw.  € 
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Ch.  306.       ^  3.  This  offence  of  gaining  may,  in  this  State,  be  reduced 
Art.  2.     within  a  narrow  compass,  compared  with  gaming  in  England. 
\^^y^^j  No  Federal  law  is  recollected  on  the  subject ;  indeed  it  is  an 
offence,  (except  in  Federal  districts)  left  to  the  correction  of 
State  laws ;  and  each  State  has  had,  and  has,  its  own  statutes 
on  the  subject,  derived  in  general  from  the  milder  parts  of  the 
Indictment     English  statutes  on  this  subject ;  but  far  less  numerous  and 
lentlrwln-     complcx  than  those  acts  of  parliament,  which  have  been  long, 
ning  money    and  DOW  are  extremely  numerous  and  complex.    See  them 
by  betting  at  enumerated,  4  Bl  Com.  171  kc. ;  2  Bac.  Abr.  621  to  625  ; 
\ven^tw.°388    ^^  ^°  many  other  books.     It  is  clear  that  these  acts  have 
384 ;  for     '  not  beeo  adopted  in  Massachusetts,  because  from  her  earliest 
keeping  a       settlement,  there  have  been  statutes  against  gaming  enacted 
SooBe^Mass.  hy  her  own  legislature*  ,  As  early  aa  1646,  a  statute  waa 
c.&P.Laws,  passed,  forbidding  any  person  to  use  the  games  of  shuffle- 
118, 119.        board  or  bowling,  or  any  other  play  or  game,  in  or  about 
lK>uaes  of  common  entertainment,  or  any  bou^e  used  for  such 
purpose ;  punishment  fine  &c.  for  the  keeper  of  such  house 
a^d  the  persous  so  playing :  also,  forbidding  every  person  to 
<^  play  or  game  for  money  or  money's  worth,"  at  any  time, 
upon  penalty  of  treble  the  value  &c. ;  also,  every  one  to  *'  be 
an  abettor  to  any  kind  of  gaming,"  on  a  like  penalty  ;  also,  for- 
bidding dancing  in  such  houses  upon  any  occasion.    And  in 
16'70,  an  act  was  passed,  forbidding  every  person  to  bring  any 
Maine  Act,     cards  or  dice  into  the  .Colony,  or  knowingly  to  keep  any  in  ius 
^  '    ' ''      *  or  her  possession  ;  punishment,  corporal  or  by  fine. 
Mats.  Act,  ^3.  In  1742,  another  law  was  enacted   against  gaming, 

Maroh4,  which  was  revised  in  1786.  "  This  act  made  void  all  securi- 
rities  given  for  money  &c.  won  at  play,  as  stated  Cb.  34  ; 
and  by  sect.  3,  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  person  convicted, 
on  indictment,  of  winning  at  any  one  time  or  silting,  of  any 
person  or  persons  by  gaming  or  betting"  at  cards,  dice,  or  any 
other  game,  be.  any  money,  goods,  or  chattels,  to  the  value  of 
ilOs,  or  upwards,  and  of  receiving  the  same  or  security  there- 
for, shall,  besides  forfeiting  double  the  amount  or  value  won 
and  received  to  the  poor  of  the  town,  be  adjudged  incapable 
of  any  office  of  honour  or  profit  in  the  State  for  one  year  ; 
but  to  be  prosecuted  in  eighteen  months  after  the  offence 
committed.  For  money  he.  won  at  dice,  the  indictment 
charges,  that  the  deft,  not  regarding  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth, did  on  — —  at  ■  with  force  and  arms,  by  fraud, 
shift,  deceit,  circumvention,  unlawful  device,  and  ill  practice, 

win,  obtain,  and  acquire  to  himself  $ (above  20s.)  lawful 

money  of  C.  D.  of  and  from  him  the  said  C.  D«  in  and  by 
playing  with  him  at  dice,  to  his  great  damage,  against  the 
form  of  the  statute  &c.  and  against  the  peace,  Uc. 

§  3.  Sect.  5  provides,  that  if  any  person  *^  play  at  cards^ 
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dice,  or  billiards,  or  with  any  other  implements  used  in  gam-  Ch.  206, 
ing,  in  any  tavern  or  house  of  entertainment,  or  place  licensed     jlrL  3 
for  retailing  spirituous  liquors,  or  in  any  of  the  out-houses,  v«^*v^w^ 
yards,  gardens,  or  appendages  of  the  same,  or  shall  in  any  of 
the  houses  or  licensed  places  aforesaid,  expose  to  view  any  of 
the  implements  aforesaid,  or  shall  be  seen  sitting  at  any  table 
therein  with  any  of  the  said  implements  before  him,"  on  con- 
viction thereof,  on  indictment  or  before  a  justice,  he  forfeits 
not  less  than  5s.  nor  more  than  60s.  to  the  poor  he.     This  ^d^.  j^^t, 
act  forbids  every  innholder,  tavern-keeper,  victualler,  or  per-  Jane  27, 
son  licensed  as  a  retailer  of  spirituous  liquors,  to  keep  or  al-  ^^*^^^* 
low  any  billiard-tables  in  their  houses,  yards,  gardens,  or  other       ' 
appendages,  be.  or  knowingly  to  suffer  any  person  to  play  at 
the  same,  or  at  cards,  dice,  or  any  other  unlawful  game  ;  on 
conviction  on  indictment,  penalty  $50  to  the  use  of  the  town 
&c.  and  the  loss  of  his  license  be. 

§  4.  Sect.  2  forbids  all  private  persons  not  so  licensed  to  See  Acts  of 
keep  billiard-tables  for  hirCf  gain,  or  reward^  or  therefor  al-  ^g"^"^^* 
low  any  person  to  play  at  billiards,  cards,  or  dice,  or  any  other  1799,  iti, 
unlawful  game,  on  penalty,  on  conviction  on  indictment  iic. 
of  $50,  to  the  use  of  the  town,  and  surety  of  good  beha-* 
viour  &o. 

§  5.  Sect.  3  enacts,  "  if  any  person  shall  play  at  billiards,  Virgioia  ttav 
at  any  table  kept  or  made  use  of  for  the  purposes"  mentioned  tute  again>t 
above,  on  conviction,  forfeits  $6  for  every  offence,  recovera-  |ody"^of  ''' 
ble  before  a  justice  to  the  coroplainant^s  use.  Laws,  p.  245. 

And  it  is  the  duty  of  selectmen,  sheriffs,  deputy-sheriffs, 
constables,  tithingmen,  and  grand  jurors,  to  complain  of  the 
breaches  of  this  act.  Keeping  a  gaming-house  was  an  offence  ^^  Mo^-  ^^ 
at  common  law,  and  for  it  husband  and  wife  may  be  indicted. 
Laws  against  gaming  in  Virginia,  see  Ch.  223,  a.  18,  s.  5,— - 
District  of  Columbia. 

Art.  3.     Inns  or  taverns^  and  licensed  houses  and  places. 

^  1.  These  have  always  existed  in  every  Colony,  Province, 

and  State,  and  have  invariably  been  regulated  by  law ;  and 

it  has  always  been  a  statute  offedce  to  keep  any  such  inn  he. 

without  a  legal  license.     This  act  (the  former  laws  revised)  J^^^ilgy 

forbids  any  person  ''  to  be  a  common  victualler,  innholder,  —Maine  Acti 

taverner,  or  seller  of  wine,  beer,  ale,  cider,  brandy,  rum,  or  c*>- 183  — 

any  strong  liquor,  by  retail^  or  in  less  quantity  than  28  gallons,  acUofMarcIi 

and  that  delivered  and  carried  away  all  at  one  time,"— -except-  12,  leoe,  of 

ed,  legally  licensed  ; — penalty  £20,  and  a  penalty  not  above  J^Ya  ^fV  u 

£6,  nor  less  than  40s.  for  selling,  without  license,  at  any  time,  12,  J819.— 

any  spirituous  liquors,  or  any  mixed  liquors,  part  spy*ituous,  Kentucky 

half  to  the  informer,  and  half  to  the  county.     This  act  also  fflA^f*' 

.,      r  •       1.  1  >  J    ji  vent  idleness, 

provides  lor  grantmg  licences  yearly  to  persons  recommended  Dec.  16, 

by  the  Selectmen  :  each  licensed  person  must  take  an  oath  ^'^^:  >nd 

'  "^  regulating 

inns  and  iiceiued  houses,  act,  Dec.  19, 1798. 
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Ch.  206.  to  ^'  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Jlrt.  3.     Massachusetts,"  to  defend  its  constitution  be.   The  insurrec- 
K^y^^  tion  of  1786  gave  rise  to  this  oath.     This  act,  on  certaia 
penalties,  obliges  innholders  always  to  have  suitable  provisions 
and  accommodations  be.    Sect.  4  forbids  all  but  licensed 
common  victuallers,  taverners,  or  innholders,  to  sell  any  strong 
liquors,  or  any  mixed  liquors,  'part  spirituous,  to  be  drank  in 
their  houses  or  appendencies,  oo  certain  penalties.     And  *'  if 
any  person,  licensed  to  sell  wme,  beer,  ale,  cider,  brandy,  rum, 
or  any  strong  liquors  by  retail  only,  shall  be  convicted  of  enter- 
taining, or  suflfering  any  person  or  persons  to  drink  such  strong 
liquors  or  mixed  liquors,  in  their  shops,  houses,  or  parts  or 
Indictment     dependencies  of  such  shops  or  bouses,"  he  incurs  the  penal- 
d^sordei-ly^  ^  ^i^s   inflicted    for   selling   without  license.     Sect.   5  forbids 
hoase,  Cro.    gaming  and  all  implements  for  gaming  in  these  licensed  places 
624-  f^*       *^  above.    Sect.  6  forbids  all  dancing  and  revelling  in  licensed 
uBing  false      tavems,  and  punishes  the  innholder  and  persons  dancing  by 
^ce,  2         small  fines.     Sect.  7  forbids  innholders  to  allow  persons  to 
— Jastices  of  ^rink  to  excess  in  his  house,  or  to  allow  minors  or  servants  to 
the  peace  are  set  drinking  there,  or  to  have  drink  there  without  special  al- 
°^f  l-*'**&i**'^  lowance  of  their  masters,  parents,  or  guardians  ; — penalty  20s. 
a  license  to     Sect.  8  punishes  the  second  offence  against  this  act  more 
keep  an  Inn,    severely,  by  surety  of  good  behaviour  ;  third  breach  of  the 
124!***  *^'    ^^*  '^  forfeiture  of  license  and  inability  to  be  licensed  for 
three  years.     Sect.  9  provides  corporal  punishment  in  case 
of  non-payment  of  fine  and  costs,  on  second  breach  of  the 
act  be. 
2^1820*1^         ^  ^'  ^^^^'  ^^  directs  these  licensed  persons  to  recognize 
atax  j4eac?.  ^°  ^^^  State  to  keep  good  order  in  their  houses  be.  and  to 
suffer  no  gamiug  or  disorders  there.    Clerk  to  give  bonds  to 
account. 
Mr.  Tool-  ^  3.  Sect.  16  and  17  of  this  act  are  calculated  to  expose 

inin*s  State  and  punish  with  disgrace,  certain  intemperate  or  idle  persons ; 
fi'mia/mflict-  ^^^  therefore  empower  the  Selectmen,  and  make  it  their 
ing  a' penalty  duty,  to  post  up  '^  in  the  houses  and  shops  of  all  taverners, 
tV"n-kee  -  '""^^olders,  and  retailers"  in  their  town,  "a list  of  the  names 
er  who  de-  of  all  persons  reputed  common  drunkards,  or  common  tiplers, 
mands  and  or  common  gamesters,  mispending  their  time  and  estate  in 
fordrhJk**  ^"^^  houses;"  and  every  keeper  of  such  house  be.  after 
diet,  lodging,  notice  given  him  thus,  who  entertains  one  of  these  posted  per- 
Tbi*"^**^'  sons,  or  allows  him  to  drink  or  tipple,  or  game  in  his  house, 
pastnref  Uian  ^c*  ^^  sells  him  spirituous  liquor,  forfeits  30s. 
IS  allowed  by  {j  4.  And  if  any  person  "  by  idleness,  or  excessive  drinking 
rrKentucky*  ^^  Spirituous  liquors,  so  mispend,  waste,  or  lessen  his  or  her 
Ktatute,  Dec.  estate,  as  thereby  either  to  expose  himself  or  herself,  his  or 
16, 1793.  her  family  to  want,  or  indigent  circumstances,  or  the  town  to 
which  he  or  she  belongs,  to  a  charge  or  expense  for  the 
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maintenance  or  support  of  him  or  her,  or  his  or  her  family,  or  Ch.  20G« 
shall  so  indulge  himself  or  herself  in  the  use  of  spirituous  li-     Art.  4. 
quors,  as  thereby  greatly  to  injure  his  or  her  health,  or  en-   v..^^^^^ 
danger  the  loss  thereof,"  then  the  Selectmen  shall,  in  writing 
under  their  hands,  forbid  all  licensed  persons  in  their  town, 
to  sell  to  such  any  spirituous  liquors,  mentioned  in  the  act,  for 
one  year ;  and  shall  also  forbid,  in  like  manner,  the  licensed 
persons  in  a  town  to  which  such  person  may  resort  for  the 
same :  and  If  he  or  she  do  not  reform  during  the  year,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Selectmen,  they  may  renew  this  prohibition ; 
and  each  licensed  person  forfeits  20s.  for  selling  to  such  per- 
son, during  such  prohibition,  any  spirituous  liquors  mentioned 
in  the  act. 

§  6.  By  this  act,  which  provides  for  the  erection  of  work-  Maw.  Act, 
bouses  in  each  town,  "  for  the  reception  and  employment  of  ^Ji^i^'  *^^' 
the  idle  and  indigent,"  and  for  the  regulation  and  government  ch.  124.       ' 
of  them  by  overseers,  certain  idle  persons  may  be  employed 
in  them,  to  wit,  "  such  as  are  all  poor  and  indigent  persons  ; 
all  maintained  by,  or  receiving  alms  from  the  town  ;  also,  all 
persons  able  of  body  to  work,  and  have  not  estate  or  means 
otherwise  to  maintain  themselves,  and  who  refuse  or  neglect 
so  to  do,  live  a  dissolute,  vagrant  life,  and  exercise  no  or- 
dinary calling  or  lawful  business  sufficient  to  gain  an  honest 
livelihood  ;  and  all  such  as  having  some   ratable  estate,  but 
not  sufficient  to  qualify  them  to  vote  in  town  affairs,  do  neglect 
the  due  care  and  improvement  thereof ;  and  such  as  spend 
their  time  and  property  in  public  houses  to  the  neglect  of  their 
proper  business,  or  by  otherwise  mispending  what  they  earn, 
to  the  impoverishment  of  themselves  and  their  families,  are 
likely  to  become  chargeable  to  the  town  or  to  the  Common-  ^ 
wealth.     Johnson,  an  innholder,  was  adjudged  indictable  for  q(]|^^'jo]^'. 
selling  oats  at  a  rate  exceeding  20d,  a  bushel,  on  13  Rich.  II.  sod's  case, 
and  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  4.  20c?.  at  the  time  being  the  common  price. 
No  statutes  here  to  this  purpose. 

Art.  4.  Idle  persons, 

^  1.  According  to  the  best  English  law-writers,  idleness  is  4B1.  Com. 
an  offence  against  public  police  and  economy.     By  the  old  i^Goodact 
Colony  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  any  person  againrt  idle'^ 
who  spent  his  time  idly  or  unprofitably  was  liable  to  be  pun-  persons,  viv- 
ished.     "  In  China  it  is  a  maxim;  that  if  there  be  a  man  who  ^"^15^*^* 
does  not  work,  or  a  woman  that  is  idle  in  the  empire,  some-  1796,  aVulI 
body  must  suffer  cold  or  hunger."     The  court  of  Areopagus  description 
at  Athens,  punished  idleness,  and  examined  every  citizen  if  it  tc^^'and"^* 
thought  proper  as  to  the  manner  of  his  spending  his  time.  The  against  beg- 
exercise  of  this  power  had  a  salutary  tendency  to  influence  the  S'^g  &c. 
citizens  to  engage  and  always  to  employ  themselves  in  useful 
and  lawful  occupations,  and  to  avoid  attempts  to  live  by  un- 
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lawful  practices. — ^The  civil  law  expelled  all  sturdy  vagrants 
from  the  city.  And  the  laws  of  England  punish  idle  and  dis- 
orderly persons  with  imprisonment  in  the  house  of  correction ; 
rogues  and  vagabonds  with  that  and  whipping. 

^  2.  Our  laws  punish  idle  persons  in  the  manner  stated  in 
the  next  preceding  article ;  and  by  this  act,  which  provides 
'^  for  suppressing  and  punishing  of  rogues,  vagabonds,  commoo 
beggars,  and  other  idle,  disorderly,  and  lewd  persons,"  jus* 
dees  of  the  peace  and  sessions  may  send  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rection, ^*  all  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  idle  persons  going  about 
in  any  town  or  place  in  the  county,  begging,  or  persons  using 
any  subtle  craft,  juggling,  or  unlawful  games  or  plays,  or  feign- 
ing themselves  to  have  knowledge  in  physiognomy,  palmistry, 
or  pretending  that  they  can  tell  destinies  or  fortunes,  or  dis- 
cover where  lost  or  stolen  goods  may  be  found  ;  common  pi** 
pers,  fiddlers,  runaways,  stubborn  servants  or  children,  com- 
mon drunkards,  common  night  walkers,  pilferers,  wanton  and 
lascivious  persons  in  speech,  conduct  or  behaviour ;  common 
railers  or  brawlers,  such  as  neglect  their  calling  or  employ- 
Ibent,  mispend  what  they  earn,  and  do  not  provide  for  them- 
selves or  the  support  of  their  families."  By  this  law  all  these 
descriptions  are  considered  as  public  offenders,  and  when 
convicted  of  being  of  any  of  these  numerous  descriptions  of 
offenders,  they  may  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  this 
house  of  correction ;  and  if  there  they  are  disorderly,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  may  put  upon  them  shackles  or  fetters.  These 
laws  respecting  these  idle  and  vicious  persons  are  almost  as 
old  as  the  country,  and  are  perhaps,  as  full  to  some  pur- 
poses as  they  can  be  ;  but  they  have  usually  been  executed  in 
a  mild  and  moderate  manner, — with  great  tenderness  generally, 
in  some  cases  perhaps  too  great.  Perhaps  it  is  best  they  should 
be  cautiously  executed  ; — certainly  with  prudence  and  a  care- 
ful attention  to  facts,  or  otherwise  no  very  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  persons  might  be  at  all  times  in  the  work-houses  and 
houses  of  corrections,  or  posted  in  licensed  houses.  One  half 
of  the  benefit  of  such  laws  is  the  just  and  well  founded  ter- 
ror they  excite,  and  the  good  influence  they  produce  in  de- 
terring persons  from  becoming  persons  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion ;  and  clearly  there  must  be  a  sufficient  execution  of  them 
to  keep  alive  this  fear.  On  the  whole,  it  is  questionable  if 
this  fear  is  sufiiciently  kept  alive. 

^  3.  By  34  Ed.  UL  no  man  under  pain  of  imprisonment 
could  give  any  alms  to  any  valiant  beggars  able  to  labour,  to 
the  end  they  might  be  compelled  to  labour  for  their  living. 
This  was  deemed  a  good  law,  and  according  to  the  intent  of 
the  law  of  God  and  revelation. 

^  4.  The  French  Penal  Code  too  merits  attention,  which 
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enacts,  that  vagrancy  is  an  ofience,  art.  269.  Art.  370,  ^^  those  Ch.  30S. 
are  styled  yagraats  or  vagabonds  who  have  no  settled  domi*    Jirt.  5. 
oil,  nor  means  of  subsistence,  and  who  do  not  habitually  ex-  v^^v^k«/ 
ereise  a  trade  or  profession  ;''  and  art.  271,  are  liable  to  iin« 
prisonment  and  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  after 
adjudged  such ;  art.  272,  if  aliens  may  be  sent  out  of  France. 
Art.  273,  but  one  may  be  bailed  by  a  sohrent  citizen  be.  Art. 
274,  to  282,  punishes  sturdy  beggars,  and  regulates  and  res- 
trains other  begging. 

Art  5.  Play-housei. 

$  1.  In  this  description  may  be  included  stage-plays,  thea- 
tres,- stages  foi  rope-dancers,  mountebanks,  be.  Some  law- 
writers  rank  these,  as  well  as  inns  and  alehouses,  among  nu- 
sances ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  they  are  properly  nusances^ 

^  2.  Tumbling  is  not  within  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  6  D.  b  C. 
other  eniertainmenis  cf  the  Mtage^  which  words  followed  inter-  ^^^* 
hide,  tragedy,  comedy,  opera,  play,  and  farce. 

^  3.  This  act  provides,  that  if  any  person  erect  any  house  Mau.  Act, 
or  building  '*  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  same  used  or  im-  ^J^^  ^'' 
proved  ibr  acting,  or  carrying  on  any  stage-play,  interlude,  or 
other  theatrical  entertainment,  in  any  county  in  this  Common- 
wealth, without  the  license''  of  the  sessions,  obtained  on  the 
approbation  of  the  selectmen,  he  forfeits  not  exceeding  ^200 
for  each  offence,  to  be  recovered  on  indictment  in  the  Su* 
preme  Jtidicial  Court  to  the  use  of  the  State. 

§  4.  Section  2  in  like  manner  restrains  the  letting  for  gain, 
hire,  or  profit,  any  house  or  building,  or  albwing  any  house 
or  building  in  his  possession  to  be  used  for  profit  for  said  pur- 
poses, without  such  license  and  approbation,  on  penalty  of  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $500,  '^  for  each  and  every  time"  such 
house  iic.  is  let  to  hire  or  su^red  to  be  so  used,  to  be  recov- 
ered on  indictment  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  to  tl^  use 
of  the  State. 

^  5.  Section  3  provides,  that  if  any  person,  ^'  act  or  carry 
on,  or  assist  in  acting  or  carrying  on,  for  profit,  gain,  or  valu- 
able consideration,  any  stage-play,  interlude,  or  other  theatri- 
cal entertainment,  in  any  house  or  building  or  other  place," 
without  such  license  so  obtained,  he  forfeits  not  exceeding 
$400  to  said  use  and  to  be  so  recovered. 

$  6.  Section  4  provides,  that  such  licenses  continue  in  force 
one  year  only,  but  may  be  annually  renewed  on  such  appro- 
bation. 

^  7.  The  legislature  in  passing  this  act  recited,  *'  that  many  |^„,^  ^^^ 
and  great  mischiefs  arose  from  public  stage-plays,  interludes,  March  1750. 
and  other  theatrical  entertainments,  which  not  only  occasioned 
great  and  unnecessary  expenses  and  discouraged  industry  and 
frugality }  but  likewise  tended  generaUy  to  increase  immorali- 
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Ch.  306.  ty,  impiety,  and  contempt  of  religion :''  and  then  enacted 
Art.  6.     penalties  for  doing  or  performing  any  of  the  matters  and  things 

v«^*N/-^^  specified  in  said  act  of  March  13,  1806  ; — ^penalties,  half  to 

the  government  and  half  to  the  informer,— «nd  also  might  be 

recovered  on  indictments,  kc.     This  law  was  absolute  and 

made  no  provision  for  any  licenses — ^was  continued  to  Nov.  I, 

1785,  and  then  expired.     There  had  been  like  laws  in  force 

previously  to  passing  this  act.     Except  from  1785  to  1806, 

play-houses  and  stage-plays  have  always  been  prohibited  in 

Massachusetts,  or  allowed  only  by  licenses,  as  above.     The 

laws  of  New  England  have  always  been  more  opposed  to 

them  than  those  of  other  parts  of  united  Ameiica.     A  feme 

^Strft.  1120,  covert  convicted  for  selling  gin  contrary  to  law,  on  the  princi- 
Reiv.  Crofts,     i      i  •    i  *      i     •  "^  •      i_    ji  o 

pie  she  can  act  mdependentJy  \n  managmg  bad  houses,  &c. 

Abt.  6.  Luxury.  Luxury  in  every  State  is  closely  allied 
to  gaming,  plays,  intemperance,  and  other  matters  considered 
in  this  chapter.  This  also  is  viewed  as  an  offence  against 
public  economy,  and  usually  consists  in  extravagant  expenses, 
in  dress,  furniture,  carriages,  diet,  liquors,  he.  he.  and  some* 
times  in  building.  The  evil  is  always  seen  by  all  men  of  dis- 
cernment to  exist  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  every  State. 
It  is  an  evil  that  has  strong  passions  to  support  it,  as  pride, 
love  of  show,  parade,  and  distinction,  often  a  spirit  of  rival- 
ship,  and  frequently  appetite;  an  evil  that  brings  many  to 
want  and  poverty,  to  insolvencies  and  bankruptcies,  and  not  a 
few  to  our  poor-houses  to  be  a  burden  to  others  ;  and  if  not  a 
burden  to  others  thus  directly,  great  numbers  become  incapa- 
ble of  bearing  any  part,  or  any  considerable  part  of  the  public 
burdens,  by  means  of  wasting  in  luxury  and  debauched  living 
their  property,  and  many  also  often  become  even  incapable  of 
business  by  means  of  luxury  or  of  intemperate  and  wasteful 
living.  The  evils  of  luxury  that  reduces  to  poverty  and  want, 
to  insolvencies  and  bankruptcies,  to  a  loss  of  heahb  and 
strength,  are  admitted  and  lamented  by  all  thinking  men  ;  but 
there  is  a  sort  of  luxury,  a  sort  of  large  expense  in  living, 
about  which  there  has  been  and  probably  ever  will  be  much 
controversy.  Some  contend  it  is  useful  in  monarchies,  and 
«ome  few  even  in  republics,  in  order  to  scatter  and  diffuse  the 
wealth  of  the  rich,  which  otherwise  would  too  much  accumu- 
late ;  this  is  viewing  luxury  in  the  most  favourable  light;  for 
it  rarely  confines  itself  to  scattering  this  surplus  weahh,  but  it 
often  wastes  a  mere  competency  and  the  poor  man's  dollar. 
Still,  however  great  the  evil  is  in  our  country,  it  is  a  serious 
question  if  any  sumptuary  laws  (more  than  we  have)  can  be 
enacted  to  any  useful  purpose  to  prevent  or  lessen  luxury. 
The  remedy  must  in  general  be  in  the  public  opinion  and  in 
the  manners  of  the  people.    There  are  now  in  the  United 
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States,  properly  speaking,  no  sumptuary  laws  against  luxury   Ch.  206. 
in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word.     Such  laws  were  once     ArU  !• 
tried  in  England  to  a  great  extent,  especially  in  the  reigns  of  Vi^^n^>-/ 
Edward  the  Third,  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  against  piked  shoes,  short  doublets,  and  long  coats,  all 
of  which  were  repealed  by  statute  of  1  James  1.  c.  25.     But 
as  to  excess  in  diet  there  remains  in  force  one  ancient  statute, 
10  E.  ill.  St.  3,  in  England. 

And  in  the  early  settlements  of  our  Colonies,  our  ancestors  Colony 
passed  sumptuary  laws  in  imitation  of  those  in  England,  not  so  ^^'' 
much  however  to  Restrain  real  expenees,  and  waste  of  estates* 
as  to  restrain  fashions,  especially  in  dress,  odfous  to  the  puri- 
tanic sentiments  of  the  times ;  of  the  kind  were  their  laws 
punishing  bare  arms,  and  long  hair,  he.  some  kinds  of  dres- 
ses showy  but  not  expensive,  &c. 

Abt.  7.  Federal  District ^  retailing  in  fyc. ;   see  District  of 
Columbia  fyc. 

§  1 .  The  deft,  was  indicted  for  selling  spirituous  liquors  s  Mass.  R.72 
within  the  town  of  Springfield.  It  appeared  on  the  trial  that  77,CoinnMjo- 
•this  was  done  in  the  Federal  district  in  that  town,  that  is,  the  Jl  * 
offence  was  committed  upon  lands  which  had  been  purchased 
by  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  arsenals  &c. 
to  whiqh  the  .consent  of  the  Commonwealth  was  granted,  by 
the  statute  of  1798,  c.  13.  Held,  the  court  of  the  Common- 
wealth cannot  take  ctDgnizance  of  offences  so  committed. 
This  was  a  very  important  decision  ;  for  there  are  many  of 
these  districts  in  the  United  States.  The  decision  depended 
on  this  article  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  wit, 
art.  1,  s.  8,  by  which  Congress  has  jurisdiction  "overall  pla- 
ces purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  fofts,  magazines, 
arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful  purposes;"  and  also  up- 
on these  lands  which  had  been  so  purchased  before  the  offence 
complained  of,  for  and  by  the  United  States,  by  such  consent 
of  the  State.  This  consent  of  the  State,  like  every  other, 
had  this  condition,  to  wit,  that  civil  and  crhninal  process  of 
the  State  might  be  served  therein  by  the  officers  of  the  State. 
This  was  to  prevent  these  places  becoming  a  sanctuary  for 
debtors  and  criminals.  And,  said  the  court,  also,  these  offi- 
cers, in  executing  process  in  these  places,  ^*  act  under  t))e  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  :''  and  "  no  offences  committed 
within  that  territory  are  committed  against  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealtli."  Also  held,  the  inhabitants  of  this  territory, 
about  640  acres,  "  cannot  exercise  any  civil  or  political  privi- 
leges, under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  within  the  town  of 
Springfield  ;"  nor  are  they  bound  "  to  pay  any  taxes  imposed 
ky"  the  authority  of  the  State,  "  nor  bound  by  any  of  its  laws." 

VOL.  VII.  7 
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Ch.  206.  Od  the  whole  it  was  held,  the  Federal  jurisdictioD  was  ex- 
Art.  7.     elusive. 

v«^"v^^i^       $  2.  A  State  statute  gave  power  to  commissioners  to  resell 

70^0 °^^l'^*  lands,  (in  Washington  city,)  on  the  first  buyer's  failing  &c. 

Xhornt^r  ^  Held,  they  could  resell  but  once  ;  and  by  selling  a  third  time 
they  precluded  themselves  setting  up  the  second  sale ;  and 
the  second  purchaser,  by  making  this  defence,  confirmed  the 
third  purchaser's  bargain. 

^  3.  As  to  the  o&nces  and  laws,  stated  in  this  chapter,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  judicial  proceedings  are  so  few,  to  be 
found,  and  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  law  on  each  subject  is 
not  to  be  learnt  from  them  in  any  considerable  degree,  but 
mainly  from  the  statutes  themselves ;   therefore  it  has  been 
necessary  to  cite  them  more  at  large  than  in  most  other  cases, 
as  almost  the  only  way  to  shew  what  the  law  is,  in  relation  to 
licensed  houses  and  places,  idle,  poor,  and  vicious  persons, 
games  and  plays,  work-houses,  houseb  of  correction,  and  the 
descriptions  of  persons  punishable  in  them,  luxuries,  fiz^c.  men- 
.  tinned  in  this  chapter.     And  though  these  kinds  of  laws  do 
not  often  give  rise  to  important  judicial  decisions,  yet  they 
are  very  interesting,  as  they  respect  the  morals,  the  economy, 
and  good  order  of  society,  and  therefore  to  be  read  and  care- 
fally  attended  to  by  all.     So  very  often  the  meaning  of  the 
law  on  a  subject  best  appears,  and  this  most  concisely,  in  cit- 
ing the  essential  parts  of  the  indictment  or  declaration ;   for 
usually  more  accuracy  and  more  attention  have  been  bestow- 
ed on  settled  forms  in  pleadings  than  on  any  other  parts  of 
the  law.     The  laws,  too,  abridged  or  cited  in  this  and  some 
preceding  chapters,  in  criminal  matters,  ought  not  to  be  omit- 
ted, because  they  shew  clearly  the  attention  that  has  been 
paid  to  the  morals  and  good  order  of  the  people  ;    and  many 
of  these  laws  are  in  substance  those  of  other  States,  all  being 
derived  mainly  from  the  same  source,  the  English  code.     As 
every  well  governed  state  must  have  such  laws,  and  as  they 
consuntly  affect  the   mass  of  the  people,  and  their  daily 
concerns,  they  are  of  more  importance  than  is  generaUy  im- 
.  agioed.    These  remarks  apply  to  the  laws  stated  in  several 
other  chapters,  in  which  sututes  enacted  for  the  punishment 
of  offences  are  cited  or  abridged.    Also  it  is  in  conformity  to 
the  plan  of  this  work,  to  indode  in  it  a  material  portion  of 
American  law  oa  every  subject. 
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CHAPTER  CCVIL 


UBELS. 

A&T.  1.  General  prvnciplei. 

%  1.   Libels  have  been  considered  already  somewhat  at 
large,  in  Ch.  63,  in  which  civil  actions  for  defamation  and  \t- 
bels  were  treated  of.    In  that  chapter  a  libel  was  defined,  and 
the  nature  of  it  described.    It  was  also  then  stated,  that  if 
one  print  and  publish  a  libel,  he  may  be  not  only  sued  in  a 
civil  action  for  damages,  by  the  party  injured,  but  also  may 
be  indicted,  because  every  libel  has  a  tendency  to  a  breach  of 
the  peace,  and  to  provoke  others  to  break  it ;   which  offence, 
ervmnalker^  is  the  same,  whether  the  matter  in  the  Ubel  be 
true  or  false.     And  whether  a  libel  or  not,  is  a  question  of 
law.     And  many  other  essential  matters  ai  to  libels,  were  in. 
that  chapter  considered — as  what  amounts  to  a  libel ;  what  to 
a  publication  of  it ;  what  is  not  a  libel,  or  a  publication,  &c. 
It  then  remains  only  to  consider  briefly  libels  as  indictable  of* 
fences  against  the  public  peace.      It  is  oAen  difficult  in  a  free 
country  to  draw  the  true  line  between  a  libel  indictable  and  a 
publication  to  be  allowed  as  a  fair  investigation  of   public 
measures,  and  of  the  characters  of  public  men.     Without 
free  investigation  on  the  one  hand,  by  means  of  the  press, 
liberty  cannot  be  preserved  ;   nor  can  it,  or  government,  be 
secured  on  the  other,  if  every  character  and  public  measure 
is  to  be  maliciously  misrepresented,  by  means  of  publications 
from  the  press.     The  sound  principles  of  common  and  good 
sense,  candor,  and  enlightened  moderation,  must  draw  this 
line  of  distinction.     The  falsehood  of  a  libel  is  material ;   its^ 
pernicious  tendency  is  more  so.     For  even  a  libel  that  is  true 
may  be  so  written  and  conducted  as  to  produce  a  vast  deal  of 
public  mischief,  and  no  public  good  at  ail ;  the  manner  there- 
fore in  conducting  a  libel  or  publication,  is  very  essential,  as 
well  as  the  matter.     From  this  manner  then  a  libel,  true  io 
fact,  may  have  a  great  and  pernicious  tendency  to  excite  ani- 
mosities in  the  State,  and  to  disturb  the  public  peace*     The 
freedom  of  the  press  is  well  preserved  wheneyer  the  party  is 
allowed  to  publish  the  truths  with  candor  and  fairness,  and  in 
a  manner  shewing  his  object  is  the  public  good,  and  not  to 
viKfy  character,  or  to  make  a  measure  odious,  merely  because 
not  adopted  by  his  party,  or  by  particular  men.    All  agree 
that  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  to  be  preserved,  and  that  the 
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Ch.  207.   licentiousness  of  it  is  to  be  punished ;  the  question  of  difficul- 

Ari,  1.     ty  then  is,  when  is  it  used  in  a  licentious  manner  or  notf 

s^p^v^^k^  This  question  will  ever  depend  materially  on  the  character  of 

the  publication,  and  circumstances  of  the  particular  case,  as 

tried,  and  examined  on  the  grounds  of  our  common  law. 

§  2.    Our  law  of  libel  seems  to  have  existed  time  out  of 
mind  ;  and  to  have  been  mentioned  as   having  had  distinct 
existence,  but  however  as  a  part  of  tlie  common  law,  and  as 
a  peculiar  and  important  branch  of  iu      It  does  not  forbid  a 
simple  act,  as  the  law  prohibits  an  assault,  or  a  larceny  ;   but 
the  law  of  libel  aims  to  prevent  wrong  in  the  principle  ;  for 
an  injury  by  libel  involves  in  it  such  a  vast  variety  of  circum- 
stances that  it  is  indefinable.    The  same  act,  in  one  state  of 
things,  may  be  innocent,  as  when  done  by  accident  or  mistake, 
without  malice  or  evil  intent ;   and  in  another  state  of  things 
it  may  be  criminal,  as  where  it  is  done  intending  to  injure. 
1  D.SlE.751.      §  3.    As  injuries  by  libel  are  infinitely  various,  so  are  the 
— ?i*M ^d99  ^'^°6*  *"^  offences  caused  by  it.      The  libeller  may  say  his 
lie.  &c. ;  bat  ^^^^^  is  ^^^^i  ^s  ^^  respects  damages  to  the  individuals  affected 
Stra.  898.--    by  it ;  but  not  as  it  respects  the  public,  at  common  law,  be- 

Mi^  281  CB"^®  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  's  ^"^  ^^°^s  ^s  much  to  disturb  the  peace 
'  '  of  society,  and  to  produce  public  evil,  as  a  libel  which  is 
false,  and  often  more.  But  statutes  and  State  constitutions 
have  allowed  the  truth  to  be  given  in  evidence,  even  in  crtm- 
inal  suits,  as  in  the  United  States  sedition  act  of  1798;  as  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Sic.  This  may  be 
very  right  where  the  truth  is  honestly  told,  and.  with  good  in- 
tentions ;.  but  beyond  all  doubt,  the  truth  may  be,  and  often  is, 
told  maliciously,  and  with  an  evil  intent ;  and  the  truth,  mali- 
ciously told,  and  especially  printed  and  published,  may  be  no 
better  than  falsehood.  The  common  laiv,  solely  to  preserve 
the  public  peace,  punishes  a  libel  that  is  true. 

(^4.    He  who  libels  another,  accuses,  tries,  and  punishes 
bira,  and  unheard.      Here  a  violation  of  the  soundest  princi- 
ple is  added  to  personal  injury. 
Ld  Raym  $  d.   In  the  mildest  state  of  the  Roman  law,  libels  against 

418.  the  sts^te  were  severely  punished.      The  same  was  the  case 

at  Athens.  And  Lord  Holt  observed,  that  '*  libelling  against 
a  private  man,  is  a  moral  offence  ;  but  when  against  the  gov- 
ernment it  tends  to  the  destruction  of  it."  '<  This  notion  of  li- 
belling is  as  old  as  the  common  law.'*  And  Lord  Mansfield, 
speaking  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  &c.,  said,  *'  to  be  free  is 
to  live  under  a  government  by  law  ; — the  liberty  of  the  press 
consists  in  printing  without  any  previous  license,  subject  to 
the  consequences  of  law ; — ^the  licentiousness  of  the  press  is 
Pandora's  box,  the  source  of  every  evil." 
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^  6.   Lord  Camden,  speakiog  of  libels,  said,  '^  all  govern-  Ch.  207. 
ments  roust  set  their  faces  against  them  ;"    ^'  and  if  juries  do     Art,  2. 
not  prevent  them,  they  may  prove  fatal  to  liberty,  destroy  gov-  %*^-v-^^ 
eroment,  and  introduce  anarchy."      The  truth  told  with  hon-  ^  ^ils.  292. 
est  and  fair  intentions  is  never  a  libel,  except  where  it  tends 
to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  on  this  account  only 
is  the  libel  publicly  prosecuted.      Hamihon,  whose  opinion 
was  approved,  said,  '^  the  liberty  of  the  press  consists  in  the 
right  to  publish,  witl)  impunity,  truth  with  good  motives  and 
for  justifiable  ends,  whether  it  respect  government,  magistra- 
cy, or  individuals."      A  piece  written  with  good  motives,  and 
on  a  proper  xKrcasion,  rarely  provokes  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
or  tends  to  it. 

§  7.  In  fact  every  writing  which  is  understood  to  impute  to  h  Mod.  86, 
one  scandal,  reproach,  and  ridicule,  is  a  libel,  though  the  Ian-  Queen  v. 
guage  may  be  disguised  ;    for  the  law  is  not  to  be  evaded  or  H^ob^gjs!— fi 
defrauded  by  scandalizing,  ridiculing,  or  debasing .  a  person,  Roll.  R.  346. 
in  a  mysterious  manner.    So  writing  ironically  may  be  a  libel. 

$  8.    This  code  goes  a  little  further,  as  to  jslander  and  cal-  The  French 
umny,  than  our  common  law,  and  perhaps  very  properly,  as  Penal  Code, 
this  code  punishes  any  act,  which,  if  true,  would  expose  the  "^  ^^'  ^^®' 
person  to  correctional  punishment,  or  merely  to  the  contempt 
or  hatred  of  his  fellow  citizens.     But  if  the  charge  or  impu- 
tation inade  against  a  person,  be  legally  proved,  its  author 
shall  not  be  subject  to  punishment ;   but  legal  proof  is  only 
such  as  results  from  a  judgment,  or  other  autlientic  acts,  or 
instrument  in  writing. 

AiiT.  2.  Indictment  far  libels. 

$  1.   In  Ch*  6S,  several  cases  of  indictments  and  informa-  Sec  Con- 
lions  were  stated,  as  Rex  v.  Woodfall,  v.  Paine,  v.  Benfield,  g^^^Viai- 
9.  Waite,  f .  Topsham,  v.  Woolston,  v.  Watson,  v.  Alme  &  al.,  \y^  352, 367. 
«.  Horne ;  also  Commonwealth  t.  Clap,  and  v,  Carlton.  Evi — 1  Stra.4i6. 
dence  must  prove  the  substance  of  the  libel  as  laid.  --2SattBd. 

^  2.  Indictments  for  libels  supported  or  not. 

An  indictment  for  a  libel  may  be  supported,  if  the  meaning  ^^'^jlj 
be  clear  to  the  jury,  though  facts  may  be  mistaken,  or  letters  ^M'-vai'iy,  * 
in  words  be  omitted.    Tenor  means  a  true  copy  as  to  words  d52^8Co.78. 
written,  not  as  to  words  spoken.    See  Ch.  63,  a.  6,  &c. ;  and 
Cro.  El.  224,  603 ;  2  Salk.  660,  663. 

§  3.  In  this  case,  Mary  Jerome,  a  Quaker,  less  rigid  than  \.^'J^^-  ^*» 
her  brethren,  according  to  their  usual  discipline,  was  first  ad-  Hart.— "4  * 
monished  for  frequenting  balls  and  concerts ;   then  they  sent  Weotw.  190 
deputies  to  her,  and  lastly  expelled  her  ;   and  entered  for  a  *?  c^-^^t'o 
reason,  in  their  books,  "  for  not  practising  the  duty  of  self<-  465.^stra. 
denial ;"  this  was  signed  by  the  deft,  Hart,  their  clerk.     On  636.— 1  Burr. 
her  request  he  sent  her  a  copy ;  this  was  his  only  act  of  pub-  git""^^^ 
UcatioQ  proved.    For  this  he  was  indicted,  and  found  guilty. 
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Ch.  207.   New  trial  was  granted ;   for  this  was  not  s  libel  indictable  ; 
Art  2.     the  deft's.  entrf  was  according  to  the  usage  of  his  office  and 
V«^V*V^   society,  and  he  made  no  publication  but  at  her  request. 
8  D.  &  E.293,      $  4.   In  this  case  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
"indictments  ^*^™"*^^s  ^^^  made,  that  reflected  on  the  character  of  an  in- 
&  informa-     dividual,  J.  Home  Tooke,  and  accepted  by  the  house.    The 
(ions  for  sun-  deft,  published  a  true  copy  of   a  paragraph  of  this  report, 
see  Ch?2i8    ^^^^g^  not  autliorized  to  do  it.   The  paragraph  complained  of, 
219.—        '  and  under  the  title,  "  attempts  to  assemble  a  convention  of 
Lbei**"!?!    ^^^  people  of  England,''  was  as  follows :   ** Some  of  the  per- 
1  I>all!ai9.    ^°s  ^  arrested  were  prosecuted  for  high  treason.     A  grand 
jury,  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  found  a  bill  against  Thorn* 
as  Hardy,  the  secretary  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
and  eleven  others ;  three  of  the  persons  so  indicted,  namely, 
Thomas   Hardy,  John  Home  Tooke,  and  John  Thelwall, 
were  tried,  and  on  their  trials  were  acquitted  of  the  charge  in 
the  indictment.     But  the  evidence  given  on  those  trials  estab- 
lished, in  the  clearest  manner,  the  grounds  on  which  the  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  had  formed  their 
report  in  1794  ;   and  shewed,  beyond   a  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  the  views  of  these  persons  and  their  confederates  were, 
in  their  nature,  completely  hostile  to  the  existing  goverament 
and  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  went  directly  to  the  sub- 
version of  every  established  and  lejgitimate  authority."  •  The 
House  entered  this  report  on  their  journal,  and  ordered  as 
many  printed  copies  as  were  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

Held,  this  is  no  foundation  for  an  information  or  an  indict- 
ment against  the  deft,  for  publishing  a  libel ;  for  it  is  impossi* 
ble  to  admit  the  proceedings  of  either  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture is  a  libel ;  then  it  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  a  criminal 
proceeding.  In  Rex  v.  Williams,  the  paper  published  and  re- 
lied on,  was  that  of  an  individual ;  '*  but  this  is  a  proceed- 
ing of  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
inquire  into  it."  "  It  is  a  proceeding  of  those  who,  by  the 
constitution,  are  the  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  sub-* 
ject ;  and  we  cannot  say  any  part  of  that  proceeding  is  a 
iibel ;"  per  Lord  Kenyon.  The  court,  in  this,  went  on  the 
ground  that  as  this  act  of  a  branch  of  the  legislature  could 
not,  as  such,  be  a  libel,  the  deft,  could  not  be  guilty  of  a 
hbel  for  publishing  a  true  copy  of  it,  though  he  did  it  without 
authority  from  that  branch  :  but  otherwise  perhaps  had  be 
not  published  a  true  copy.  And  the  court  thought  it  Was  eve- 
ry day's  practice  for  individuals,  of  their  own  accord,  to  pub- 
lish the  true  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice,  though  they 
reflected  on  individuals ;  and  that  such  publications,  traly  made, 
are  for  the  public  good,  and  more  than  bidance  the  inconven- 
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•dee  to  the  iodtviduals  concerned.     Though  the  members  of  Ch.  907. 
a  legislature  may,  io  speakiog  therein,  reflect  on  individuds,     Art.  S. 
they  haFe  no  right  to  publish  such  speeches.    Holt  on  Libels,    v^'W/ 
301  &c. 

$  5.  But  it  is  a  libel,  if  A  delivers  a  writing  to  a  parson  to  be  i  sid.  219, 
published  in  a  church,  which  says,  bewM  the  sodomy  and  ^71-^  Mod. 
vnekedness  in  this  cUy^  which  go  unpunished  by  the  magistrate^  e^m^Baym. 
though  it  does  not  say,  the  magistrate  knew  it.     So  to  write  201  .~i  D.  u 
to  one,  accusing  him  of  cheating,  is  a  libel,— or  of  swindling.  ^*  748.-. 

^  6.  A  man  is  not  indictable  for  a  libel  if  he  do  not  contrive  909. 59..^ 
it,  nor  procure  it  to  be  composed,  nor  publish  it  knowing  it  to  Stn.  789.— 
be  a  libel.     An  obscene  book  is  punishable  as  a  libel.    So  for  3!^^^"^ 
sending  Lord  Halifax  a  license  to  keep  a  public  house,  a  per-  Rex  r.  Orme. 
80D  of  his  dignity.     But  not  a  writing  that  inveighs  against  jrlc^p*' 
mankind  in  general,  or  against  a  particular  order  of  men  ;  to  r.'w  ait«r!^ 
be  a  libel,  it  must  descend  to  particulars,  and  individuals.  7  Ea«t,  493, 
1  Lord  Raym.  486.   And  see  Jones  t>.  Randall.    But  not  a  ^^^U:_^ 
libel  to  publish  a  true  account  of  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  Johns,  u. 
justice,  however  injurious  to  the  character  of  an  individual  as  264. 
respects  a  civil  action.  Rex  v.  Wright.  But  is  a  libel  to  publish 
a  highly  coloured  account  of  judicial  proceedings,  mixed  with 
^e  party's  own  observations  and  conclusions  on  the  court's 
doings,  containing  an  insinuation  that  the  pit.  had  committed 
perjury.    Holt  on  Libe^,  168  to  176. 

AmT.  2r.    Effidenee* 

$  1.  The  whole  libel  need  not  be  stated  in  the  indictment ;  1  l«d-  Baym. 
but  if  any  part  of  it  qualifies  the  rest,  this  part  may  be  given  King^^^ 
in  evidence.     The  essence  of  a  libel  consists  in  the  writing.  Bear. 
It  is  also  criminal  to  copy  a  libel. 

^2.  In  an  indictment  for  a  libel  the  offence  need  not  be  ^^'  ^^'^* 
charged  as  having  been  committed  vi  et  armisy — nor  that  ^Huit^  o^^' 
the  libellous  matter  is  false, — ^nor  previous  good  character. 

^  3.  Hall  was  prosecuted  for  a  libel  against  the  doctrine  of^^"^-  ^i^i 
the  Trinity.     A  witness  testified  it  was  shewn  to  the  deft.  f^J  ch!m 
**  who  owned  himself  the  author  of  that  book,  errors  of  the  a.  s,  s  h.-^ 
press  and  some  small  variations  excepted."     Held,  this  con-  *^^|**  J"  ^»- 
fession  entitled  the  Attorney  General  to  read  the  book,  tboiigb  175^'  28?! 
the  confession  was  not  absolute.     And  it  Was  enough  to  put  307. 
the  deft,  to  shew  there  were  material  variances. 

$  4*  In  point  of  law,  the  purchasing  the  pamphlet  (libel  in-  ^  Barr  2<;86, 
dieted)  in  the  public  open  shop  of  a  known  professed  bookseller  mon-^'^Ld 
and  publisher  of  pamphlets,  of  a  person  acting  in  the  shop,prtaiia  Raym.  18,49. 
faciei  is  evidence  of  a  publication  by  the  master  himself;  but  ~|?P*'-  ^^' 
that  is  liable  to  be  contradicted  where  the  fact  will  bear  it,  by  455.  J3  Lev. 
contrary  evidence,  tending  to  exculpate  him,  and  to  shew  be  138. 
WIS  not  privy  or  assentmg  to  it,  or  encouraging  it.     But  the 
deft,  offered  no  evidence  to  repel  this  presumption. 
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Ch.  20T«  §  5.  Id  this  case  the  deft,  was  indicted  for  a  libel.  Twa 
Art.  4.  important  questions  were  made  in  it  in  the  Supreme  Court  io 
v^^'^v'*^  New  York:  1.  Can  the  deft,  give  the  truth  in  evidence,  in 
33?*Th  ^*'  justification  ?  2.  Are  the  jury  to  decide  both  on  the  law  and 
People  V.  ^h®  factf  Neither,  it  is  understood,  is  a  question  in  this 
Crosweil.—    State.    Here  the  truth  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  in  justifica- 

HoU^on'u-  ^*°"*  ^^^  ^^'  ^'^'  ^^^  ^^^  J"'"^  ™"*^  decide  both  on  the 
bel8«  178.—  law  and  the  fact,  when  both  are  involved  in  the  general  issue, 
4^*61*8*  *^1  ^"  which  they  find  their  verdict.  For  other  cases  of  evidence 
Binney.iioi.  ^"  libels  &c.  see  Ch.  63,  and  chapters  as  to  evidence,  sundry 
^dBinney,  places.  In  what  sense  the  jury  decide  the  law,  see  in  Chase's 
«^-  case,  Ch.  222. 

3  Johns.  Cas.      ^6-  Is  a  libel  to  charge  a  counsellor  at  law  with  offering 
190,  Ri|?^9  9.  himself  a  witness,  in  order  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  his  client : 
Deiiuwton.     ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  Commissioner  of  bankruptcy,  with  wilfully  per- 
verting the  law,  and  oppression. 

Art.  4.    Phadings  ia  cases  of  indictments  fyc,  far  libds  Sfc. 
See  Ch.  63. 
I*cjfft,  ^'-^       ^  I .  It  is  no  excuse  or  plea,  that  the  publisher  of  a  libel  is 
Sel.^o.        ignorant  of  its  contents  ;  nor  is  it  any  plea  or  justification  for 

publishing  a  libel,  that  the  publisher  is  in  custody. 
Lofft,  759,  ^  2.  But  the  publisher's  being  ignorant  of  its  contents  may 

Rex  9.  Wil-    \y^  ii,  mitigation  of  the  punishment,  though  it  cannot  give  him 

any  plea  of  justification. 

2  Wiis.  151,        ^  3.  An  important  principle  was  settled  in  this  case  ;  that 

^^j^'^^^^      is,  if  a  man  be  arrested  on  a  warrant  for  being  the  author  of 

M'NaUy,44.%  a  libel,  be  may  plead  his  privilege  of  exemption  from  arrest 

449.-2  New  Jn  such  case,  (as  privilege  of  parliament)  by  which  he  is  ex- 

Ki«t?404t-    empted  from  arrests  in  all  cases,  except  for  treason,  felony. 

Holt  on  Li-     and  actual  breach  of  the  peace,  and  on  the  ground,  if  the 

^9, 278,       author  of  the  libel,  it  is  only  a  misdemeanor,  and  not  a  breach 

of  the  peace,  or  any  of  said  three  crimes.     It  must  be  an 

actual  breach  of  the  peace  that  makes  the  privilege  of  no 

avail,  and  though  a  libel  tends  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  it  is 

clear  it  is  not  an  actual  breach  of  it.     And  upon  the  same 

principle,  if  surety  of  the  peace  is  required  of  a  libeller,  he 

may  plead  his  privilege  as  an  exemption  from  finding  such 

surety,  if  such  privileged  person. 

AiiT.  6.     Mail. 

Act  of  Con-        ^  J.  Robbing  the  mail  fee.  is  by  the  19th  sect,  of  this  act, 

t^^^eia"     punished  by  imprisonment  &c.     This  sect,  enacts,  *^  if  any 

person  shall  rob  any  carrier  of  the  mail  of  the  United  States, 

or  other  person  intrusted  therewith,  of  such  mail  or  of  part 

thereof,''  the  offender  shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceedrog  ten 

years  ;  on  second  conviction,  death.     *^^  Or  if  in  effecting  such 

robbery  of  the  mail  the  first  time,  the  offender  shall  wound 

the  person  having  the  custody  thereof,  or  put  bis  life  in 
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jeopardy,  bj  the  use  of  dangerous  weapons,  sueh  offeoder  or  Ch.  307* 
ofleoders  shall  suffer  death."  And  if  any  ooe  atCempC  to  rob  ArU  5. 
the  mail,  **  by  assaulting  the  person  having  the  custody  there- 
of, shooting  at  him  or  his  horse  or  mule,  or  threatening  him 
with  dangerous  weapons,  and  the  robbery  is  not  effected,"  the 
offender  shall  be  punished  by  unprisonment,  not  above  three 
years.  ^*  And  if  any  person  shall  steal  the  mail,  or  shall  steal 
or  take  from,  or  out  of  any  mail,  or  from  or  out  of  any  post- 
office,  any  letter  or  packet,  or  if  any  person  shall  take  the 
mail,  or  any  letter  or  packet  therefrom,  or  from  any  post- 
office,  whether  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  person 
having  custody  thereof,  and  shall  open,  embezzle,  or  destroy 
any  such  mail,  letter,  or  packet,  the  same  containing  any  ar- 
ticle of  value,  or  evidence  of  any  debt,  due,  demand,  right,  or 
claim,  or  any  release,  receipt,  acquittance,  or  discharge,  or 
any  other  article,  paper,  or  thing  mentioned  and  described  in 
the  18th  sect,  of  this  act;  or  if  any  person  shall  by  fraud  or 
deception,  obtain  from  any  person,  having  custody  thereof, 
any  mail,  letter,  or  padcet,  containing  any  article  of  value  or 
evidence  thereof,  or  either  of  the  writings  referred  to,  or  neat 
above  mentioned,  sueh  offender  or  offenders,  on  conviction 
thereof^  eball  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  seven  years." 
**  And  if  any  person  shall  take  any  letter  or  packet,  not  con- 
taining any  article  of  value  or  evidence  thereof,  out  of  a  post- 
office,  or  shall  open  any  letter  or  packet  which  shall  have 
been  in  any  postoffice,  or  in  the  custody  of  a  mail-carrier, 
before  it  shall  have  been  delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  directed,  with  design  to  obstruct  the  correspondence,  to  pry 
into  another's  business  or  secrets,  or  shall  secrete^  embezzle, 
or  destroy  any  such  mail,  letter,  or  packet,  such  offender,  on 
conviction,  shall  pay  for  every  such  ofTeoce,  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $600." 

()  2.  Sect.  20  enacts,  '<  if  any  person  shall  rip,  cut,  tear, 
bum,  or  otherwise  injure  any  portmanteau,  valise,  or  other 
hag  used  or  designed  to  be  used  by  any  person  acting  under 
the  authority  of  the  postmaster  general,  or  any  person  in 
whom  bis  powers  are  vested,  in  the  conveyance  of  any  mail, 
letter,  packet,  newspaper,  or  pamphlet,  or  shall  draw  or  break 
any  staple,  or  loose  any  part  of  any  lock,  chain,  or  strap,  at- 
tached or  belonging  to  any  such  valise,  portmanteau,  or  bag, 
with  intent  to  rob  or  steal  any  mail,  letter,  packet,  newspaper, 
or  pamphlet,  or  to  render  either  of  the  same  insecure,"  every 
offender,  for  each  offence,  forfeits  not  above  $500,  or  be  im- 
prisoned not  above  three  years. 

§3.  Sect.  18  enacts,  if  any  one  employed  in  the  post- 
office  '*  shall  unlawfully  detain,  delay,  or  open  any  letter, 
packet,  bag,  or  mail  of  letters,  with  which  he  shall  be  intrusted, 
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Ch.  207.  or  which  shall  have  come  to  his  possession,  and  which  are 
Art.  5.  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  post,  or  if  any  such  person  shall 
secrete,  enibezzle4  or  destroy  any  letter  or  packet  intrusted 
to  him  as  aforesaid,  and  which  shall  not  contain  any  security 
for  or  assurance  relating  to  money  as  herein  after  described,'' 
the  offender  for  each  offence  shall  be  fined  not  above  ^300, 
or  imprisoned  not  above  six  months,  or  both :  **  And  if  any 
person  employed  as  aforesaid,  shall  secrete,  embezzle,  or 
destroy  any  letter,  packet,  bag,  or  mail  of  letters  with  which 
be  shall  be  intrusted,  or  which  shall  have  come  to  his  posses-^ 
sion,  iemd  are  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  post,  containing  any 
bank  note  or  bank  post-bill,  biU  of  exchange,  warrant  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  note  of  assignment  of  stock  in 
the  funds,  letters  of  attorney  for  receiving  annuities  or  dividends, 
or  for  selling  stock  in  the  funds,  or  for  receiving  the  interest  there- 
of, or  any  letter  of  credit,  or  note  for  or  relating  to  payment  of 
monies,  or  any  bdnd  or  warrant,  draft,  bill,  or  promissory  note, 
covenant,  contract,  or  agreement  whatsoever  for  or  relating  to 
the  payment  of  money,  or  the  delivery  of  any  article  of  value, 
or  the  performance  of  any  act,  matter,  or  thing,  or  any  receipt, 
release,  acquittance,  or  discbarge  of  or  from  any  debt,  cove- 
nant, or  demand,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  any  copy  of  any 
record  of  any  judgment  or  decree  in  any  court  of  law  or 
chancery,  or  any  execution  which  may  have  issued  thereon, 
or  any  copy  of  any  other  record,  or  any  other  article  of  value, 
or  any  writing  representing  the  same ;  or  if  any  such  person 
employed  as  aforesaid,  shall  steal  or  take  any  of  the  same  out 
of  any  letter,  packet,  bag,  or  mail  of  letters,  that  shall  cchdc  to 
bis  possession,  be  shall,  on  conviction  for  any  such  ofience,  be 
imprisoned  not  exceeding  ten  years.''  This  sect,  also  punishes 
any  mail-carrier  for  deserting  the  mail,  and  not  delivering  it 
according  to  his  duty,  with  fine,  not  exceeding  ^500. 

^  4.  Sect.  7  punishes  every  one  for  knowingly  and  wilfully 
obstructing  the  mail,  with  fine  not  above  ^100 ;  each  ferry- 
man $10  for  every  ten  mmutes'  delay,— -are  several  other 
penalties  in  this  act. 
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NUSA^CES.^tfONFIRES,  PAGKANT  SHOWS,  ka. 

Art.  1.   ^1.  Nusaoces  are  of  various  kinds,  as  bonfireSi  SMthean- 
6re-worksy  squibs,  &c.  bridges  out  of  repair,  eavesdroppers,  n^J^"^Bo- 
fish-acts  obstructed,  ferries  uegligently  kept,  highways  out  of  huii,48to65. 
repair,  horse-racing,  lotteries,  oflbosive  trades,  unwholesome 
provisions. 

Act  of  Maine  for  the  prevention  and  removal  of  nusances, 
Ch.  211.  See  the  writ  qtLod  permutat^  Bohun,  56,  61  ; 
F.  N.  B.  126. 

^  2.  These  are  all  against  the  public  police  and  economj,  indictments, 
and  deserve  the  constant  attention  of  legislators,  and  of  those  ^3^^7^^' 
who  execute  the  laws.     This,  as  already  observed,  is  a  very  cro.  c.  c* 
important  and  extensive  branch  of  the  law;    for,  strictly,  <^i^. to <^9^- 
whatever  annoys  or  damages  another,  or  the  public,  is  a  nu-  b^^Jher  for 
sance,  and  may  be  removed  by  the  party  aggrieved,  in  a  nsing  his 
peaceable  manner.    Nusances  are  private  or  public.     Pri-  j|*»«l»te'^ 

*^^  /i-ii  •*  *.!•  \  bouse  ID  a 

vate  nusances  (and  with  them,  m  some  measure,  public  ones,)  nobiic  mar- 
have  been  already  considered  in  Ch.  74  &c. ;   there  the  na-  set,  Cro.  c. 
ture  of  nusances  in  the  air,  to  houses,  by  overhanging,  stop-  ^'  *^^' 
ping  lights,  and  corrupting  the  air»    Nusances  to  lands,  to  in- 
corporeal hereditaments,  by  unwholesome  trades.  Sic.  tee. 
were  largely  considered  as  the  grounds  of  civil  actions,  and 
as  private  injuries  ;  and  the  substances  of  most  of  the  statutes 
relating  to  nusances  were  cited.     Hence  little  more  remains 
to  be  done  in  this  chapter  than  to  attend  to  the  public  offences, 
and  the  indictments  for,  and  the  punishments  of  them,  when 
the  State  is  prosecutor.     Indictment  for  placing  carrion  near 
the  highway,  4  Wentw.  215, 219. 

Art.  2.  Bonfires^  crackers^  fire-worksf  tquibs^  rockettf  pa-' 
geant  shews^  ^c.  setting  fires  to  ufoodt. 

Section  8  enacts,  if  any  person  "  ride  with  a  naked  scythe,  ^"^'io^mr 
on  the  highways,  or  through  any  lanes,  streets,  or  alleys,"     ^'   ' 
forfeits  $2. 

Section  9  enacts,  "  that  if  any  three  or  more  persons,  be-  ^tf^^si^***' 
ing  any  or  all  of  them  armed  with  sticks,  clubs,  or  any  kind 
of  weapons,  or  being  in  any  manner  disguised,  shall  assemble 
together,  having  any  imagery  or  pageantry,  as  a  public  shew, 
in  any  of  the  streets  or  lanes,  in  any  town  or  district  in  this 
Commonweakh ;  or  if  any  person  or  persons  of  or  belonging 
to  any  company,  having  any  kind  of  imagery  or  pageantry  for 
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Ch.  20S«  a  public  shew,  shall,  by  menaces  orotherwise,  exact,  require, 
^rt.  3.     demand,  or  ask  any  money,  or  other  thing  of  value,  from  any 
v^^^v^^p/  person  in  the  streets,  lanes,  or  houses,  in  any  such  town  or  dis- 
trict, every  person  being  of,  or  assembled  with,  such  compa- 
ny, shall  for  each  offence  forfeit  and  pay  $8,  or  be  imprison- 
ed not  exceeding  one  month." 

Section  10  enacts,  ^*  that  if  any  persons  to  the  number  of 
three  or  more,  between  sunsetting  and  sunrising,  being  assem- 
bled together  in  any  of  the  streets  or  lanes  in  any  town  or 
district,  shall  have  any  kind  of  imagery  or  pageantry,  for  a 
public  shew,  although  none  of  the  company  so  assembled  shall 
be  armed  or  disguised,  shall  exact,  demand,  or  ask  any  mon- 
ey, or  other  thing  of  value,  every  person  being  of  such  com- 
pany shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  eight  dollars,  or  be  im- 
prisoned not  exceeding  one  month." 

Section   1 1  enacts,  '^  that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall 
set  fire  to  any  pile  or  combustible,  or  be  any  way  concerned 
in  causing  or  making  a  bonfire,  in  any  street  or  lane,  or  any 
other  part  of  any  town  or  district,  within  this  Commonwealth, 
such  bonfire  being  within  ten  rods  of  such  house  or  building," 
every  person  so  offending  forfeits  $8  for  each  offence,  or  to 
be  imprisoned  one  month  ;  half,  in  each  of  the  four  cases,  to  the 
town,  and  half  to  the  informer;  masters  and  parents  to  be  li- 
able for  servants  and  children. 
Mass.  Act,         This  act  provides,  that  '^  if  any  person  shall  offer  for  sale. 
Mar.  4,  J906.  get  fire  to,  or  throw  any  lighted  cracker,  squib,  rocket,  or  ser- 
ch.26"i26.^'  pent,"  without  license  from  the  selectmen  fee,  he  forfeits  for 
each  offence  $5,  half  to  the  town,  and  half  to  the  informer. 
Mass.  Act,  Section  7,  of  this  act,  provides,  "  that  if  any  person  or 

^'  9  7»7.  pgrgQQs  shall  wittingly  and  willingly  set  fire  to  any  woods  or 
lands  lying  in  common,  or  to  woodland,  or  other  laud  held  in 
severalty,  and  not  his  own,"  without  leave  first  obtained  frota 
the  owners  thereof,  or  those  having  a  right  to  give  leave,  ex- 
cept where  necessary  to  make  back  fires,  to  stop  fires  that 
may  be  spreading  ;  the  offender  forfeits,  for  each  offence, 
$10,  half  to  the  State  and  half  to  the  informer  ;  and  be  lia- 
ble in  an  action  on  the  case,  to  parties  injured  by  such  fires ; 
and  parents  and  masters  to  be  liable  for  their  minors  &c.,  un- 
less employed  by  some  stranger,  then  he  to  be  liable  for  them. 
See  act  of  Maine,  to  prevent  damage  by  fire,  and  the  safo 
keeping  of  gun-powder,  Ch-  25  ;  as  to  Fire-engines,  Ch.  27. 
Art.  3.  iBridges  out  of  repair.  This  subject  considered, 
Ch.  79,  a.  12.  The  indictment  for  not  repairing,  states  tho 
situation  of  the  bridge,  and  a  public  highway,  time  out  of 
mind  &c.,  for  all  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  State, 
with  their  horses,  teams,  carts,  and  carriages,  to  go,  pass,  ride, 
and  travel)  ajt  their  pleasure ;  then  that  — —  on  ■,  and 
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yet  it  is  io  great  decay,  brokra  and  ruiiioas»  so  that  the  said  Ch.  208« 
citizeas  and  inhabitants,  upon  and  over  the  bridge  with  their    Art.  7. 
horses,  teams,  carts,  and  carriages,  could  not  and  cannot  pass,  v^^^v^^ 
ride,  or  travel,  without  great  danger,  and  to  the  great  damage 
and  nusance  of  all  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  said 

C ,  upon  and  over  the  same  bridge  going  be.,  and 

against  the  peace.  The  indictment  must  then  state  who  is  ii« 
able  to  repair  the  bridge,  and  how,  &c.  See  2  Ld.  Raym. 
1174;  iSalk.  174;  6  East,  154;  Ch.  79,  a«  12,  sundry 
cases. 

Art.  4.  Eave$irapper$. 

They  are  a  nusance  at  common  law,  and  may  be  punished  Haw.  P.  C. 
by  indictment  at  the  sessions,  and  bound  to  their  good  behav-  ^^^]' 
iour.  They  are,  in  the  English  books,  described  as  persons 
who  listen  under  walls  or  windows,  or  the  eaves  of  bouses,  to 
hearken  after  discourse,  and  thereupon  to  frame  slanderous 
and  mischievous  tales*  Such  ofienders  exist  in  this  and  eve- 
ry State,  though  not  always  known  by  the  name  of  eaves* 
dropper.  Nor  is  it  perceived  there  are  any  words  in  the  act 
of  March  28,  1788,  describing  numerous  offenders,  (Ch.  206, 
a.  4,)  which  include  these  offenders,  called,  in  England, 
eavesdroppers. 

Art.  6.  Fish  acts  obstructed,        , 

These  acts  were  attended  lo,  Ch.  68,  where  considered  as 
the  grounds  of  civil  actions.  And  the  civil  and  criminal  parts 
of  ifae  laws  on  this  subject  of  the  fisheries  being  much  min- 
gled together,  the  same  were  there  considered  at  large,  as  the 
law  of  nations,  acts  of  Congress,  treaties,  and  the  Colony, 
Province,  and  State  statutes  and  decisioBs  in  Massachusetts 
applied,  except  numerous  private  and  local  acts,  too  many 
and  varying  to  be  attended  to  in  a  w(Mrk  of  this  kind.  On 
some  of  these  acts  an  indictment  lies,  as  on  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 24,  1783,  for  taking  fish  out  of  season  in  Merrimac  river, 
by  a  seine  or  drag-net. 

Art.  6.  Ferries  negligently  kept. 

A  ferry  that  is  kept  in  a  negligent  and  impassable  manner, 
is  a  nusance.  The  laws  on  this  subject  were  sufficiently  con- 
sidered in  Ch.  67,  as  a  subject  of  civil  actions  &c. 

Art.  7.  Highways  out  of  repair. 

This  matter  was  largely  considered  in  Ch.  79,  where  it 
was  found  most  convenient  to  bring  the  laws  and  decisions  to- 
gether OB  the  subject.  Our  criminal  proceedings  as  to  them 
have  been  but  few,  and  not  important  Indictments  for  not 
repairing  highways,  see  Cro.  C.  C.  524,  531  • 

Fire-ef^nes — acts  as  to,  see  Mass.  statutes,  Feb.  7, 1786; 
Feb.  25,  1795;  June  5,  1800;  Feb.  8,1803;  March  8, 
1806;   Maine  act,  ch.  132;   statute  in  Kentucky,  Jan.  23, 
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Ch.  280.  1798,  for  establishing  fire  companies  in  the  several  towns, 
Art.  9.  the  Virginia  acts  revised.  These  kind  of  laws  are  all  usually 
v«^^/'^i^  on  the  same  principle  ;  that  is,  they  authorize  a -number  of 
men  to  organize  and  to  regulate  proceedings  at  fires  in  their 
respective  districts,  assigned  by  law,  to  make  rules,  the  breach 
of  which  are  punished  by  fines  and  penalties,  recoverable  by 
actions  of  debt  or  informations.  Act  for  opening  roads,  De- 
cember 25,  1 797 ;  by  this,  roads  are  opened  under  the  ap- 
pointments and  directions  of  the  county  courts;  precincts  are 
made,  and  surveyors  and  labourers  are  apportioned  ; — made 
30  feet  wide,  with  bridges  and  causeways,  be.  Another  act, 
December  11,  1801. 

Art.  8.  Horse^racing* 
MaT's^ioM  ^^^^  *^'  ^^^  passed  "  for  the  prevention  of  horse-racing,*' 
*  '  '  and  enacts,  that  ^*  no  plate,  purse,  sum  of  money,  or  other 
thing  of  value,  shall  be  run  for,  by  any  horse,  mare,  or  geld- 
ing ;"  and  then  punishes  every  person  any  way  concerned  in 
horse-racing,  for  any  plate,  purse,  ixc,  with  a  penalty  not  ex- 
ceeding $100,  nor  less  than  $10,  to  be  recovered  by  indict- 
ment be.  Before  this  act  was  passed,  horse-racing  seems  to 
have  been  no  otherwise  forbidden  than  as  being  included  in 
the  general  words,  unlawful  game  or  gaming. 

Art.  9.  Lotteries. 

^  1.  These  clearly  are  justly  ranked  among  nusances  of 
the  most  deceitful  and  deluding  kind  ;  they  are  calculated  to 
give  life  and  activity  to  a  very  pernicious  passion,  a  fallacious 
hope  of  gain,  without  industry  or  a  proper  use  of  means  ;  a 
passion  naturally  too  strong,  under  the  best  restraints  of  law, 
and  truly  pernicious  wherever  there  is  a  field  allowed  by  law 
for  a  gambling  spirit* 

$  2.  It  is  not  recollected  that  Congress,  under  the  new  con- 
stitution, nor  indeed  since  1776,  has  granted  more  than  one 
lottery.  November  1,  1776,  Congress  resolved,  "  that  a  sum 
of  money  be  raised  by  way  of  lottery,  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  next  campaign."  This  was  at  a  time  when  ev- 
ery expedient  possible  was  resorted  to,  to  carry  on  the  war 
without  resortbg  to  taxes.  X^e  plan  was,  to  raise  about 
$1,500,000,  by  a  deduction  of  15  per  cent*  After  being  a 
subject  of  much  trouble  and  expense  for  several  years,  it  af- 
forded no  aid  of  any  importance  in  the  war. 

The  conduct  of  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  lotteries,  has 
usually  been  to  view  them  as  nusances,  and  to  pass  general 
laws  against  them,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  allow 
them,  by  special  statutes,  almost  as  often  as  asked  for.  In,  or 
about,  1820,  Congress  granted  a  lottery  for  the  benefit  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
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^  8.  A.  D.  1719,  the  legislature  of  Massaeusetts  passed  an  Ch.  208. 
act  for  the  suppression  of  lotteries ;   recited  there  bad  been    ^rt*  10. 
act   up  "certain  mischievous  and   unlawful   games,   called  v-^^v^^^ 
lotteries/'  and  declared  these,  "  and  all  other  lotteries,"  are  l*";^^5^^' 
*' common  and  public  nusances  ;"   and  enacted  severe  penal-  766.— The' 
tics  for  setting  them  up,  or  managing  them  in  any  way.  actof  Virgio- 

§  4.  A.  D.  1733,  it  appears  such  was  this  gambling  spirit,  ^nst"Lot- 
tbat  men  exposed  their  estates  to  sale  by  lotteries,  and  as  the  teries ;  for- 
legislature  then  declared,  "  to  the  great  discouragement  of  ^j[^^*yS*JJf" 
trade  and  industry,  and  grievous  hurt  and  damage  of  many  state. 
unwary  people ;"  and  then  more  severe  penalties  were  enact- 
ed to  pu  lish  all  persons  in  any  way  concerned  in  lotteries. 

^  5.    By  this  act  of  1785,  the  above  acts,  of  a  prior  date,  Ma«.  Act, 
were  revised  and  re-enacted ;   and  also  inflicted  a  penalty  of  Nov.  8, 1786. 
iB20  on  every  person  who  received  or  purchased  a  lottery  ^^^^*  ^^^ 
ticket ;    but  lotteries  allowed  by  any  State  legislature,  or  by 
Congress,  were  excepted. 

$  6.  The  very  next  year  our  legislature  established  a  great  Mass.  Act, 
lottery  for  the  sale  of  fifty  townships  of  Eastern  lands,  and  to  ^o^-  ^>  ^7^ 
bring  into  the  treasury  £163,200  in  public  securities  by  such 
sale ;  and  almost  ever  since  our  newspapers  have  been  filled 
^tb  lottery  schemes  allowed  by  State  legislatures,  most  of 
which  have  at  times  declared  all  lotteries  ^'  common  and  pub- 
lic nusances." 

Abt.  10.    Offeniive  trades. 

^  1.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  trades  are  noxious 
and  to  be  considered  as  nusances  ;  perhaps  some  are  such  at 
common  law.  And  if  any  be  such  in  our  Federal  districts  and 
territories  they  must  be  such  by  this  hiw,  as  we  have  no  acts 
of  Congress  on  the  subject. 

^  2.  In  this  State  as  there  long  have  been  statutes  designat- 
ing noxious  trades  anH  providing  for  the  exercise  of  them  in 
proper  places,  it  is  conceived  that  these  only  by  our  law  can 
be  considered  as  nusances  in  other  places.     These,  as  stated 
Ch.  74,  a.  5,  are  seven  in  number,  to  wit,  killing  creatures  Mass.  Acts, 
for  meat,  distilling  spirits,  trying  tallow  or  oil,  currying  leatiier,  Jnne  7, 
and  making  eartberii  ware.     By  act  June  7,  1786,  and  by  iJ^^p^f"* 
act  of  March  10,  1797,  business  of  sail-making  and  business  March  4/ 
of  keeping  livery  stables,  and  these  only  when  assigned  to  ^®^- 
certain  places  by  the  selectnien  of  a  town,  and  they  are  used 
in  other  places.     When  buildings  &c.  are  nusances  and  for 
the  various  proceedings  as  to  them,  see  said  Ch.  74. 

$  3.  In  the  act  of  March  4,  1800,  there  cited,  the  legisla-  Maine  Aet, 
tore  seems  to  have  precisely  defined  a  nusance  as  to  these  ^^'  ^'** 
trades,  by  saying  that  any  person  injured  by  such  nusance, 
"either  in  his  comfort  or  the  enjoyment  of  his  estate,"  may 
have  aa  action  on   the  case  be,  though  this  definition  or 
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Ch.  208.   description  of  a  nusance  is  very  general,  yet  perhaps  it  is  as 
^rt.  12.    good  a  one  as  can  be  given  in  a  fyw  words* 
V.^*V^^^       ^  4.  Prosecutions  for  carrying  on  these  offensive  trades  to 
Indictment     the  nusance  of  the  people  have  beeit  very  unfrequent ;  the 
for  keeping    reason  probably  has  been,  they  have  not  usually  been  viewed 
public  ^street,  ^^  nusances,  until  places  have  been  legally  assigned  for  the 
Cro.  c.  c.      exercise  of  them,  and  not  then  if  exercised  in  the  places  as- 
633,634.        signed,  and  if  not  so,  then  clearly  nusances.     So  that  the  re- 
medy for  an  evil,  vague  and  indefinite  in  itself,  has  been  simple 
and  plain. 

§  5.  With  regard  to  certain  trades,  as  those  of  a  butcher, 
shoemaker,  currier,  and  tanner,  there  has  been  a  law  ever 
since  the  year  1651,  forbidding  the  same  man  to  exercise 
Also  Mass.  more  than  one  of  them.  These  four  trades,  it  will  be  observ- 
Act  of  1698.  ^j^  include  the  whole  process  in  producing  and  working  up 
leather,  in  doing  which  there  ever  has  been  much  room  for 
deception  and  cheating  ;  for  this  reason,  probably  among 
others,  legislators  have  thought  it  best  not  to  suffer  any  one 
man  to  have  in  his  hands  the  whole  process,  taking  off  the 
bide  or  skin  to  manufacturing  shoes.  This  law  for  a  long 
time  has  been  but  little  regarded,  so  not  reprinted  in  the 
late  volume  of  Colony  and  Province  Laws.  In  1776,  there 
was  an  indictment  against  one  Richardson  on  it,  for  exercising 
the  mystery  of  butcher  and  tanner,  quashed. 

Art.  11.  Unwholesome  provmom.   Knowingly  to  sell  them 
is  an  offence  at  common  law,  and  the  offender  may  be  indicted 
by  that  law  and  fined  and  imprisoned. 
5J*"'h\*^**  This  act  provides,  that  if  any  person  shall  sell  any  diseas- 

J785!~MRine  ^^i  corrupted,  contagious,  or  unwholesome  provisions,  whether 
Act,  ch.  2d*    for  meant  or  drink,  knowing  the  same,  without  making  it 
known  to  the  buyer;  on  conviction  in  the  Sessions  or  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  punishment,  fine,  imprisonment,  pillory,  bind- 
ing to  the  good  behaviour,  any  or  all  of  these  punishments. 
Virginia  act  of  1786. 
*|H.  liLst.       By  this  act,  a  part  of  our  common  law,  selling  unwholesome 
Com.  162.      provisions,   as  corrupted   wine,  contagious  or  unwholesome 
flesh,  was  made  an  offence ;  punishment,  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, and  pillory  for  a  second  offence, — we  practised  on  this 
law  tilt  1785.    Acts  in  Mass.,  2  M.  L.  1001  ;  Maine  act,  ch. 
29,  to  prevent  abuses  in  distilling  strong  liquors. 
Art.  12.  IndkimenU 
Loflfl,  666.  ^  1,  For  every  common  and  public  nusance  the  remedy  is 

by  indictment,  and  therefore  one  shall  not  have  a  private 
action. 
1  w.  B1.  670,      §  2.  The  violation  of  a  public  penal  law  is  not  indictable 
Goodwe^  ^'    ^^  *  nusarite.     The  offence  was  committed  contrary  to  a  pe- 
nal statute,  and  Lord  Mansfield  said  the  punishment  must  fol- 
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low  the  method  which  that  act  prescribes.     The  deft,  cut  the   Ch.  208* 
pit's,  nets  and  took  his  fish,  and  contended  that  this  net  he.    ^rt.  12. 
was  a  nusance,  and  so  he  had  a  right  lo  abate  ;  but  the  court 
held,  this  fishing  being  contrary  to  statute  1  Ed.  1.  c.  17,  was 
a  public  crime,  punishable  only  as  the  act  prescribed. 

^  3.  It  is  not  an  offence  indictable  as  a  nusance  to  darken  a  i  Ld.  Raym. 
street  by  enlarging  a  house  or  other  building.     But  keeping  3?^?^"** 
gunpowder  in  great  quantities  is  a  nusance  and  indictable,  g^^,  iT^^ 
Held,  where  it  endangered  the  church  and  houses  where  it  Rex  v.  lay- 
was  kept.  '*"'• 

^  4.  The  deft,  was  convicted  on  an  indictment  for  making  i  stra.  704, 
great  noises  in  the  night  with  a  speaking  trumpet,  to  the  dis-  R«xt;.  Smith, 
turbance  of  the  neighbourhood.     This  the  court  held  to  be  a 
nusance,  and  fined  the  deft.  Ch.  5. 

§  6.  The  deft,  was  indicted  for  intruding  upon  public  pro-  *  i>«ll««}  IW. 
perty  ;  and  held,  he  could  not  justify  his  intrusion. by  pleading 
that  his  entry  be.  was  beneficial  to  the  public. 

^  6.  The  deft,  was  indicted  for  a  nusance  in  keeping  fifty  ]  Johns.  R. 
barrels  of  gunpowder  in  a  certain  house  near  the  dwelling  78,  The  Peo- 
houses  of  divers  good  citizens  of  the  State,  and  near  a  certain  P*®  ^'  ^*^'**- 
public   street  &;c.     Held,  these   facts   so  charged   did  not 
amount  to  a  nusance  ;  but  that  it  had  been  otherwise  if  it  had 
been  alleged  to  have  been  improvidently  and  negligently  kept. 

{)  7.  Held,  that  it  is  not  a  nusance  indictable,  for  that  the  8  Burr.  1646, 
deft,  converted  his  house  into  an  hospital  for  taking  in  and  ^JL^'  ij 
delivering  lewd,  idle,  and  disorderly  unmarried  women,  who, 
when  delivered,  left  their  children  to  be  chargeable  to  the  par- 
ish.    Indictment  quashed.     Lord  Mansfield  asked  by  what 
law  is  it  criminal  to  deliver  a  woman  when  she  is  with  child  f 

$  8.  A  bare  trespass  is  not  indictable,  being  a  mere  private  3  Burr.  1698, 
injury,  though  laid  vi  et  armis.  As  where  the  charge  was  for  ^"j**  ^^^ 
unlawfully  entering  into  his  yard  and  digging  the  ground,  and 
erecting  a  shed  ;  and  unlawfully,  and  ^with  force  and  arms 
putting  out  and  expelling  one  Mr.  Sweet,  the  owner,  from  his 
possession,  and  keeping  him  out  of  possession,  held,  only  a 
trespass,  for  which  an  action  lay  and  not  an  indictment.  See 
post,  Ch.  211,  a.  9. 

$  9.  The  deft,  was  indicted,  for  that  he  with  force  and  arms  3  Bonr.  1706, 
pulled  off  the  thatch  of  a  man's  dwelling-house,  he  being  in  ^^  "*  ^*' 
peaceable  possession  of  it.  Indictment  was  quashed,  because 
no  nusance,  but  a  mere  private  trespass,  vi  et  armis^  and  no 
actual  force  laid,  do  not  imply  an  indictable  offence.  Taking 
all  these  cases  together  it  was  plain  the  court  held,  that  some 
actual  force  must  be  stated  in  the  indictment,  some  actual 
breach  of  the  peace,  to  make  the  offence  indictable. 

^10.  The  deft,  was  indicted  for  a  nusance  in  keeping  a  4  Burr.  1!116, 
bouse  for  inoculating  for  the  small-pox.    The  court  refused  to  ^*  "•  ^"^" 
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Ch.  206« 
Art.  12. 


Crown  C. 
Comp.  619tO 
MO. 


Indictment 
against  the 
master  of  a 
work-house 
and  a  sor- 
ceon,  for 
keeping  the 
body  or  a 
poor  person 
who  died  in 
it  to  be  dto- 
sected, 
4  Went.  219, 
S22, 4  coao*8. 


2  Bnrr.  1282| 
Rex  41  Hi|^ 
ginson. 


quash  Ae  indtctment  on  motion,  saying,  you  must  demur  to  it* 
But  the  court  will  quash  on  motion  in  a  clear  case,  as  3  Burr. 
1646,  l&d8. 

^11.  Sundry  forms  of  indictments  for  nusances:  as  !• 
Against  a  butcher  for  using  bis  shop  as  a  slaughter-bouse  in  a 
public  market :  2.  For  placing  putts  in  a  navigable  river  be. : 
3.  For  keeping  a  disorderly  house :  4.  For  digging  a  hole  in 
a  public  street :  5.  For  laying  soil  in  it :  6.  For  placing  empty 
drays  in  it,  all  obstructing  it :  7.  For  erecting  a  cistern  in  it  t 
8.  For  breaking  the  sabbath  by  keeping  open  shop,  (butchers) 

Srikere,  if  indictable  at  common  law  :  9.  For  placing  two  carts 
or  selling  pease  in  a  public  street:  10«  Two  loads  of  dirt  in 
a  common  footway:  11.  For  keeping  hogs  near  a  public 
street:  12.  For  erecting  a  furnace  with  a  boiler  for  boiling 
tripe  and  ofial  be. :  13.  For  boiling  bullock's  bbod  for  mak- 
ing colours  e  14.  For  stopping  an  ancient  watercourse,  so  as 
to  overflow  a  way :  15.  Against  scavengers  for  not  cleansing 
the  streets  :  17.  Against  inhabitants  of  a  parish  for  not  repair- 
ing a  way  :  18.  For  continuing  a  hedge  in  a  way  :  19.  For 
not  repairing  a  way :  20.  For  not  repairing  be. :  21.  Same. 
These  cases  are  thus  noticed  in  order  to  observe  that  all  these 
twenty-one  indictments  are  at  common  law,  except  No.  16, 
and  all  without  objection  except  No.  8.  Pleas,  that  certain 
merchants  are  bound  to  repair  a  way  on  an  indictment  for  a 
nusance,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  at  lurge  are 
sot ;  pleaded  by  two  of  the  parish  for  themselves  and  the  rest, 
■except  those  so  bound.  Replication,  by  the  king's  attorney, 
said  inhabitants  ought  not  to  be  discharged  be.  because  bound 
&c.  Held,  5  D.  b  E.  490,  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  parish 
must  be  indicted  in  such  case,  and  not  of  a  part  of  it.  The 
same  principle  holds  in  regard  to  our  towns.  Pages  54  to  59, 
Crown.  C.  Corap.,  many  good  rules  and  cases  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  all  of  which,  (generally  noticed  above,  and  Ch.  74,) 
it  is  an  invariable  rule,  that  the  indictment  for  a  nusance, 
either  by  doing  a  thing  annoying  the  king's  subjects  or  neg- 
lecting what  the  common  good  requires,  must  state  the  nu- 
sance to  be  to  all  the  people,  be.  or  common  grievance,  or  it 
must  appear  so  to  be  on  the  iace  of  the  indictment.  Hence, 
whenever  it  appears  in  the  indictment  to  be  only  so  to  some 
individuals,  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  parish  be.,  it  is  not 
an  indictable  nusance,  but  only  a  ground  of  action  by  those 
injured  ;  nor  is  this  general  principle  shaken  by  the  decision 
that  a  nusance,  as  want  of  repairs  be.  in  a  town-way,  is  indict- 
able, for  a  town-way  is  in  fact  used  by  all  the  citizens  gener- 
ally, otherwise  perhaps  of  a  private  way  leading  to  a  mill  be. 
^  12.  Held,  an  indictment  for  a  nusance  is  sufficiently  cer- 
tain, charging  the  deft*  on  divers  days  be.  keeping  a  certain 
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conomooi  ilUgoverned,  and  disorderly  bouse ;  and  in  it  for  bis*  Ch.  303. 
lucre,  procuring  evil  and  ill-disposed  persons  of  ill  name  to    Art*  12. 
assemble  and   remain  fighting  of  cocks,  boxing,  playing  at  v^p*v«^ 
cudgels,  &c.  to  the  common  nusance  of  all  tbe  subjects  &c. 

^13.  House  by  the  highway  a  nueanee.     Held,  if  tenant  if*'^'^^' 
at  will  occupy  a  house  near  the  highway  likely  to  fall  down,  y/^,  ** 
he  is  indictable  ;  for  it  is  not  the  title  but  the  occupancy  that 
respects  the  public,  for  the  house  is  a  nusance  as  it  is,  and  his 
continuing  it  in  such  falling  condition  is  a  nusance,  and  the 
public  looks  to  the  occupier,  and  not  to  the  estate. 

^14.  But  it  is  not  an  indictable  nusance,  to  set  one  in  a  foot-  1  Ban*.  615, 
way  in  a  public  street  in  London  from  day  to  day  to  deliver  ^^^  v-  Sar- 
out  printed  bills  of  the  deft's*  occupation,  whereby  it  was  ob*^  °^^^' 
structed. 

$  15.  Indictment  for  not  repairing  a  bridge  by  which  the  3  Bac.  Abr. 
inhabitants  could  not  pass  that  way,  to  their  nusance,  is  good.  ?2^'""^  ^®* 
So  if  the  act  appear  to  be  a  common  nusance.  the  indictment 
may  be  good,  though  not  laid  to  tbe  nusance  of  all  &c. 

^  16.  Indictments  for  nusances  in  a  river^  in  a  private 
way,  near  a  public  way^ — for  selling  unwholes<nne  provisions* 
Formerly  there  were  some  questions  as  to  indictments  b  these 
cases ;  but  of  late  years  indictments  in  the  forms  in  the  sub- 
joined notes  have  been  sustained,  and  the  defts.  convicted  on 
them.     In  these  forms  we  see  the  law  in  the  cases. 

Ab^e«^— Indictmeut  for  a  nusance  in  a  tide  river  in  S  Sec  a.  40.— 

Present,  that  there  now  is,  and  for  a  time  whereof  &c.  there  ^t^'^J€p^ 
always  has  been  situated  in  said  S*— ,  in  said  county  of  T  '      ' 


a  certain  navigable  river,  called  South  River,  flowing  from  the 

bigh  sea  up  into  said  S— ,  and  in  which  river,  from  the  sea  indictment 

to  tbe  bead  thereof,  all  the  citizens  of  the  said  Commonwealth,  ^^r  diverting 


watcr- 


for  a  time,  whereof  Sz;c.  have  been  used  to  pass  and  repass  ^unerun- 
with  their  ships,  boats,  and  other  vessels,  from  the  sea  up  to  ning  into  a 
the  head  of  liie  said  river.    And  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  |^**  PJ'"^^ 
their  oaths,  further  present,  that  R.  W.  on  (June  10,  1789,)  222/2^(4!^ 
with  force  and  arms,,  did  unlawfully  erect  and  build  a  certain  For  killing 
wharf,  of  the  length  of  20  feet  and  breadth  of  20  feet,  ip  and  h^SJ;.!"  ^c. 
upon  the  same  river,  and  the  same  wharf,  so  erected  and  built  and  there 
in  and  upon  tbe  same  river,  did  continue  from  that  day  to—,  L^'^'SL'*'?^ 
by  reason  whereof  the  citizens  of  the  said  Commonwealth  _Vor  erect- 
could  not,  during  that  time,  pass  with  their  ships,  boats,  and  ing  a  neces- 
other  vessels,  in,  upon,  and  through  the  same  river  as  they  f*"^  ^ouse 
bad  been  wont  and  ought  to  do,  without  great  peril  and  dan-  highway, 
ger  ;  to  the  great  damage  and  common  nusance  of  all  the  liege  ^^  227. 
citizens  of  the  said  Commonwealth,  in  and  by  the  same  river 
passing  and  repassing  with  their  ships,  boats,  and  other  ves- 
sels, and  against  the  peace  of  &c.     Plea,  not  guilty. 
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Ch.  208. 
Art.  12. 


Indictment 
for  boiling 
tripe  &€.  in 
R  &lreet,  6 
\Ventw.417. 


2  Mor.  E.  55, 
56,  Rex  V, 
White. 


$  17.  ladictment  for  a  nusance  in  a  private  way. — ^Present, 
that  on  (May  20,  1793,)  there  was,  by  the  Selectmen  of  said 
S— ,  a  private  way  laid  out  in  said  town,  leading  and  ex- 
tending from  ■  to  -,  which  way  was  afterwards  re- 
ported by  them  to  said  town  ix  a  public  meeting  of  the 
iuhabitauts  thereof,  duly  notified,  warned,  and  held  at  the 

court-house  in  said  S— ,  on  the day  of 1793,  and 

accepted  he. ;  and  that  there  was  then  erected,  and  standing 
on  land  over  which  the  said  way  was  laid  out,  a  small  buildmg, 
improved  as  a  dwelling  house,  and  that  £.  M.  of  &«.  hath 
with  force  and  arms  at  said  S ,  the  said  building  so  erect- 
ed as  aforesaid,  on  said day  of  May,  standing  and  being 

in  and  upon  tlie  said  way,  voluntarily  continued  in  and  upon 
the  same  way  from  to' ,  and  thereby  entirely  ob- 
structed the  said  private  way,  to  the  common  nusance  of  the 
good  people  of  the  Commonwealth  and  others,  especially  tlie 
inhabitants  of  said  town,  in,  by,  and  through  the  same  way 
kc.  &c.  Plea,  not  guilty. — ^\Vas  a  town  way  for  all  the  in- 
habitants &LC. 

^  18.  Indictment  at  common  law  for  selling  unwholesome 
provisions,  (Jan.  1797,) : — present,  that  J.  of  fac.  on  — 
at  ,  had  as  his  property,  a  certain  cow,  sick,  diseased, 

and  vexed  with  sores  and  putrid  distempers,  by  which  the 
flesh  of  the  same  cow  was  rendered  putrid  and  unwholesome, 
and  which  cow  there  on  the  same  10th  day  of  January  the  said 
J.  killed,  and  prepared  for  selling  the  flesh  of  the  same  for 
beef;  and  that  the  said  J.  there,  the  same  day,  with  force 
and  arms,  did  fraudulently,  wickedly,  and  deceitfully,  sell  the 
four  quarters  of  the  same  cow,  so  prepared,  to  one  S.  G.  for, 
and  as  good  wholesome  flesh,  he  the  said  J-.  then  and  there, 
wdl  knowing  the  same  to  be  putrid,  diseased,  and  unwhole- 
some as  aforesaid,  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  be. 
Plea,  not  guihy.  An  indictment,  in  this  case,  might  have 
been  framed  on  Massachusetts  statute  of  March  8,  1785, 
and  merely  stated  the  deft,  knowing  hjc.  deceitfully  &u:.  sold 
unwholesome  flesh  to  one  S.  G. 

$  19.  Indictment  for  erecting  noisome  buildings  be.  near 

the  highway. — Present,  that on at ,  near  the 

king's  common  highway,  there,  and  near  the  dwelling  houses  of 
several  of  the  inhabitants,  the  defts.  erected  two  buildings  for 
making  noisome,  stinking,  and  offensive  liquors  ;  and  then  and 
there  made  fires  of  sea  coal  and  other  things,  which  sent  forth 
abundance  of  noisome,  offensive,  and  stinking  smoke ;  and 
made  be.  great  quantities  of  noisome,  offensive,  and  stinking 
liquors,  called  acid  spirit  of  sulphur,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  oil  of 
aquafortis^  whereby,  and  by  reason  of  which  noisome,  offen- 
sive, and  stinking  smoke,  be.  the  air  was  impregnated  with 
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noisome  and  offensive  stinks  and  smells,  to  the  common  nil-   Cb.  208. 
sance  of  all  the  king's  liege  subjects  inhabitiog  be.  and  travel-    Art,  14 
ling  and  passing  the  said  king's  common  bigbwaj,  and  against  ^^v^v; 
the  peace  &c:    These  indictments  for  nusances  were  all  sup- 
ported in  point  of  matter  and  form,  though  very  ably  objected 
to  by  the  counsel  of  the  several  defis. 

§  20-  Nusance  in  a  street  by  the  standing  of  carts  Sec.     A  £?***-^' 
waggoner  occupied  one  side  of  a  public  street  in  fi  city,  before  sel.— But  ^ 
his  warehouse,  in  loading  and  unloading  his  waggons,  for  Roll.  Abr. 
several  hours  at  a  time,  night  and  day,  and  had  one  waggon,  JuJj^°^J  J, 
at  least,  usually  standing  there,  so  that  no  carriage  could  pass  unlade  billets 
that  side  of  the  street,  and  sometimes  foot  passengers  were  ^y  o"*'* 
incommoded  by  cumbrous  goods  lying  on  the  ground,  ready  en"away  In  a 
for  loading  ;  held,  this  was  an  indictable  offence,  as  a  public  reasonably 
nusance,  though  there  were  room  for  two  carriages  to  pass  ^''"^- 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  See  7  D.  b  E.  467. 

$  21.  Among  nusances  may  be  placed  drains  and  common 
sewers,  not  kept  in  order ;  statutes  as  to  Massachusetts,  Feb. 
20,  1797  ;  Maine  act,  Ch.  121. 

Art.   13.     Public  health.     "Injuries   affecting   a   man's  3B'-^«- 
health  are  those,  where  by  any  univholesome  practices  of  an-  com"^ 
other,  a  man  sustains  any  apparent  damage  in  his  vigour  or 
constitution,  as  by  selling  him  bad  provision  or  wine,  (art.  11.) 
by  the  exercise  of  a  noisome  trade,  which  infects  the  air  in 
his  neighbourhood,  or  by  the  neglect  or  unskilful  manage-  Indictment 
mem  of  his  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary."     When  the  ^o^  banging  a 
injury  is  merely  to  an  individual,  the  remedy  is  by  action  at  Cig  the 'small 
common  law ;  but  when  to  many,  as  making  a  common  nu-  pox>  into  ihe 
sance,  by  corrupting  the  air  or  water  many  use,  the  remedy  Jfed  ^an?t°ie 
is  by  indictment  as  above.     So  for  selling  unwholesome  pro-  parisfa  put  to 
visions,  meats  or  drinks,  the  remedy  is  by  indictment,  (see  f  *Pt°*^  ?^ 
art.  11.)  though  the  sale  be  to  an  individual,  and  by  statute.  4*wen"w/ 
These  injuries  to  health  cannot  be   too   carefully  guarded  353, 364. 
against ;  ihey  are  often  a  long  time  concealed,  and  secretly 
and   gradually  destroying   it.     A  contagious  sickness,   in  a 
measure  concealed,  may  be  communicated  to  thousands,  if 
good  laws  against  it  be  not  made,  and  faithfully  executed. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  regular  and  well  formed  quarantine 
laws,  punctually  carried  into  effect.    Act  of  Virginia  of  1785, 
guards  as  against  a  nusance,  driving  diseased  cattle  from  place 
to  place. 

Art.  14.  Contagious  sickness  or  infectious  diseases.  Every 
well  governed  society  has  fotmd  it  necessary  to  enact  laws  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  these.  In  the  Register  (267)  is  a 
writ  for  removing  from  society  one  affected  with  the  leprosy  ; 
also  the  king's  writ  stating  the  air  was  corrupted,  and  rendered 
unhealthy  by  filth  iic.  and  commanding  the  king's  officers  to 
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Cfa.  SOS.   remove  the  same.    Many  statutes  have  existed  in  England 

Art.  15.    to  prevent  these  evils ;  and  in  the  United   States,  from  the 

K^^Y^J  first  settlement  of  the  country,  especially  in  Massachusetts, 

the  last  revision  of  which  was  in  June  1797.     Several  acts 

were  passed  in  the  time  of  the  Colony,  and  in  the  time  of  the 

Province;  one  in  1701, — ^another  in  1730,— <-additonalui  1751, 

— another,  Rainsford's  Island,  1757,— -and  an  additional  act  in 

1758.     In  1776  and  1778,  acts  were  passed  empowering  the 

Sessions  to  allow  one  or  more  inoculating  hospitals  in  each 

county. 

Mass.  Act,         Art.  15.     State  laws.    This  act,  *^  to  prevent  the  spread-* 

1797^'        ing  of  contagious  sickness,"  enacts,  that  '^  when^it  shall  happen 

Maine  Act,     that  any  person  or  persons  coming  from  abroad,  or  belonging 

eh.  126, 127.  to  any  town  or  place  witliin  this  State,  shall  he  visited,  or  shall 

lately  before  have  been  visited  with  the  plague,  small-pox, 

pestilential  or  malignant  fever,  or  other  contagious  sickness, 

the   infection  whereof  may   probably  be   communicated  to 

Lawt  of  Ken-  Others,"  the  selectmen  of  the  town  where  such  persona  may 

S"^  all-**     *'*^'^®  ^^  ^^9  ^*'®  empowered  "  to  take  care  and  make  effec- 

pox  he  Jan.  tual  provision  in  the  best  way  they  can,  for  the  preservation 

30, 1708,  the  of  the  inhabitants,  by  removing  such  sick  or  infected  person 

revwed^  and  ^^  persons,  and  placing  him  or  them  in  a  separate  house  or 

allowing        houses,  and  by  providing  nurses,  attendance,  and  other  assist- 

inocaiation     ance  and  necessaries  for  them,"  at  the  charge  of  the  parties 

iJrtaln'casJr  themselves,  their  parents  or  masters,  if  able,  or  otherwise  at 

the  charge  of  the  town  or  place  whereto  they  belong  ;  and  if 

not  inhabitants  of  any  town  in  the  State,  then  at  its  charge. 

§  3.  Sect.  2  provides,  that  persons  coming  from  infected 
places,  inform  the  selectmen,  on  penalty  of  $100,  and  depart 
if  able,  and  so  directed  by  the  selectmen ;  and  not  to  return 
without  previous  permission,  on  penalty  of  $400.  This  long 
aict  makes  many  other,  provisions  for  obtaining  the  objects  of 
it,  as  forbidding  persons  to  entertain  those  infected,— appoint- 
ing persons  to  attend  at  ferries  he. — requiring  officers  to  re- 
move infected  persons  on  justices'  warrants,— Hsecuring  infected 
baggage,  goods,  he.  till  free  from  infection, — breaking  ware- 
houses he.  in  search  of  them,  calling  aid,^-examining  and 
detaining  suspected  vessels, — forbidding  communication  from 
them  with  persons  on  shore  &c.— providing  attendance,-^ad- 
jouming  courts,— and  vesting  powers  in  towns  to  appoint  health 
committees  to  keep  the  streets  inc.  clean  from  filth  that  may 
^'  endanger  the  lives  or  health  of  the  inhabitants,"  and  giving 
the  committee  ample  powers  to  the  purpose. 
Mass.  Aet,  §  4.  This  additional  act  adds  several  provisions  to  enforce 

'wSi— '  ^^^  execution  of  the  former  act,  as  empowering  the  Select- 
Maine  Act,  rocn  of  any  sea-port  town  to  order  any  vessel  arriving  to  per- 
ch. 127.         ibrm  quarantine,  "  at  such  place  as  they  may  appoint,  and 
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under  siich  restrictions  and  regulations  as  tbey  may  judge   Cb.  !E08. 
expedient ;"  and  all  disobeying,  when  convicted  on  indictment   Jirt.  16. 
or  information,  forfeit  not  above  $500,  or  liable  to  impri-  v^^*v-^^ 
sonment  be. ;  and  other  regulations  as  to  quarantine  of  ves- 
sels. 

$  5.  Similar  health  and  quarantine  laws  exist  in  most  of  the  Maaa.  Act, 
States,  varying  in  regard  to  the  officers  who  execute  them,  ^^_  ^^    ^ 
according  to  circumstances.     Contagious  sickness  or  infectious  March  6,' 
disease,  is  an  evil  in  its  nature,  that  requires,  in  every  time  18^0. 
and  place,  one  and  the  same  remedy  nearly;  that  is,  by 
means  of  health  officers  and  health  measures  to  keep  clean 
the  places  in  which  filth  may  be  collected  and  disease  be  en- 
gendered, and  to  keep  those  infectioiLsly  discdsed  separate 
and  at  a  distance  from  those  who    are  not,  by  means  of 
hospitals,  quarantine  places,  selected  and  guarded  as  prudence 
and  existing  circumstances  dictate. 

Aet.  16.  Health  law$  of  Congress. 

^  1.  This  act  of  Congress  repealed  the  former  health  or  Act  of  Con- 
quarantine  laws,  and  enacted,  that  '^  the  quarantines  and  other  e^^^  ^^b- 
restraints  which  shall  be  required  and  established  by  the  ^'  ^^^* 
health  laws*of  any  State,  or  pursuant  thereto,  respecting  any 
vessel  arriving  in,  or  bound  to  any  port  or  district  thereof, 
whether  from  a  foreign  port  or  place,  or  from  another  district 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  duly  observed  by  the  collectors 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
pointed and  employed  for  the  several  collection  districts  of 
such  State  respectively,  and  by  the  masters  and  crews  of  the 
several  revenue  cutters,  and  by  the  military  officers  who  shall 
command  in  any  fort  or  station  upon  the  seacoast." 

^  2.  ^*  And  all  such  officers  of  the  United  States  shall  be, 
and  they  hereby  are  authorized  and  required  faithfully  to  aid 
in  the  execution  of  such  quarantine  and  health  laws,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  powers  and  precincts,  and  as  they  shall 
be  directed  from  time  to  time  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States." 

$  3.  -'  And  the  said  secretary  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized,  when  a  conformity  to  stich  quarantine  and  health 
laws  shall  require  it,  and  in  respect  to  vessels  which  shall  be 
subject  thereto,  to  prolong  the  terms  limited  for  the  entry  of 
the  same,  and  the  report  or  entry  of  their  cargoes,  and  to 
vary  or  dispense  with  any  other  regulations  applicable  to  such 
report  or  entries."  But  nothing  in  this  law  is  to  enable  any 
State  to  collect  a  duty  of  tonnage  or  impost,  without  consent  of 
Congress ;  and  provided  no  part  of  a  cargo  of  any  vessel  be 
taken  out  or  unladen  but  as  by  law  allowed. 

^  4.  Section  2  enacts,  that  when  by  the  health  laws  of  any 
State,  or  by  the  regulations  made  pursuant  thereto,  "  any  ves- 
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Ch.  iOQ.  sel  arriving  witbin  the  collection  district  of  such  State,  shall 
Art.  17.  be  prohibited  from  coining  to  the  port  of  entry  or  delivery  by 
K^^^\r^^  law  established  in  such  district,  and  it  shall  be  required  or  per* 
niitted  by  such  health  laws,  that  the  cargo  of  such  vessel  shall 
or  may  be  unladen  at  some  other  place  within  or  near  to  such 
district,  the  collector  authorized  therein,  after  due  report  to 
him  of  the  whole  of  such  cargo,  may  grant  his  special  war- 
rant or  permit  for  the  unlading  and  discharge  thereof,  under 
the  care  of  the  surveyor  or  of  one  or  more  inspectors  at  some 
other  place  which  such  health  laws  shall  permit,  and  upon 
the  conditions  and  restrictions  which  shall  be  directed  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  or  which  such  collector  may  for  the 
time  reasonably  judge  expedient  for  the  security  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue,"  provided  tic.  The  other  sections  in  this  act 
provide,  that  warehouses  may  be  procured  for  such  cargoes  ; 
that  revenue  officers  be  removed  in  case  of  disease  ; — also, 
prisoners  and  public^  officers ;  also,  that  courts  may  be  ad- 
journed be. 
Act  of  Con-  §  5.  And  by  this  act  whenever  Congress  shall  be  about  to 
f^'  P  '  convene,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  contagious  sickness,  or 
the  existence  of  other  circumstances  it  may,  in  the  president's 
opinion,  *^  be  hazardous  to  the  lives  or  health  of  the  members 
to  meet  at  the  place"  appointed,  he  may  by  proclamation 
**  convene  the  Congress  at  such  other  place  as  he  may  judge 
proper." 

^  6.  No  Judicial  decisions  upon  the  health  laws,  giving  con- 
structions of  them,  are  found  or  recollected,  and  probably  there 
never  will  be  many ;  the  due  execution  of  them  must  materi- 
ally depend,  in  the  nature  of  things,  upon  a  broad  discretion  in 
the  health  and  revenue  officer.  What  is  a  contagious  sickness 
or  an  infectious  disease,  or  what  is  a  filthy  place  to  engender 
disease  or  injure  health,  what  is  a  proper  time  of  quarantine, 
and  what  a  proper  place,  how  guarded  and  secured,  and  other 
questions  arising  in  the  execution  of  these  laws,  are  questions 
incapable  of  precise  answers,  but  must  always  depend  on  ex- 
isting circumstances  by  which  the  decisions  of  these  health 
officers  must  necessarily  be  governed. 

As  to  the  many  offences  noticed  in  this  chapter,  as  the  sev- 
eral kinds  of  nusances  and  offences  affecting  the  public  health, 
4  Went.  360.  the  same  remark  may  be  made  as  was  made  in  Ch.  6,  a.  7. 
362.  s.  3.     Indictment  against  a  midwife  for  so  unskilfully  deliver- 

ing a  woman  that  she  died. 
Mass.  Acts,  Akt.  17.  Pedlars  fyc.  Statutes  against,  in  Massachusetts 
•nd^uoe  21*  l^^ve  ever  existed  forbidding  hawkers,  pedlars,  and  petty  chap- 
1799,  old  men  or  "  other  persons  going  from  town  to  town  on  foot,  or 
MainlTAc?^'  ^^^^  horse  or  horses,  or  otherwise  carrying  to  sell  or  exposing 
ch.  171.    '     to  sale,  any  wares,  goods,  or  merchandize,"  on  a  penalty  not 
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exceedin;  £4^  nor  less  thati  20t.,  and  a  quarter  of  tlie  goods   Cn.  209. . 
to  the  informer  &e.     But^  these  acts  do  not  extend  to  goods     Jirt.  1. 
of  ^'  the  real  worker  or  maker"  of  them,  hrs  servants  or  V^^V^^ 
agents,  or  to  articles  manufactured  in  this  State,  or  to  any  fish, 
firuits,  or  provisions;  or  to  any  tinker,  cooper,  gjazier,  or 
mender.  And  Kcensed  persons  are  forbidden  to  entertam  such 
pedlars  &e.  not  aHowed. 

This  act  punishes  in  bridewell  or  house  of  correction  with  Statote  of  N. 
hard  labour  and  whipping,  prostitution,  pretending  to  skHl  in  7i^'tjif|"*ii. 
palmistry,  be.  vagrancy,  begging,  jugglmg,  discovering  bst  L/lSi.    ' 
goods,  vagabonds,  and  wanderers,  idle  persons  having  no  visi- 
ble means  of  living* 


CHAPTER  CCIX. 

PRISOfVS,  BREACH  OF,  &c. 


Am.  1.  General  principles* 

.  ^  1 .  Prisons  or  goals  are  to  be  considered  in  two  points  of 
view :  1.  How  provided  and  established  :  2.  What  is  die 
oflbnce  in  breaking  them  and  how  punished.  Our  prisons  are 
for  con6ning  state  offenders,  also  o&nders  against  the  laws  of 
the  union.  Prisons  must  necessarily  be  as  ancient  as  laws 
and  society ;  strong  and  convenient  places  known  by  various 
names,  for  keeping  in  close  custody  debtors  and  ofienders  be* 
fore  and  after  judgment ;  before,  in  order  to  receive  sentence  ^ 

or  to  be  answerable  for  debts  or  depands ;  after,  in  execution. 
They  are  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  or  of  a  state, 
or  of  a  county  or  city,  &c.  as  the  case  may  be. 

^  2.  Congress  resolved,  '^  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  Reiolve  of 
legislatures  of  the  several  States  to  pass  laws  making  it  ex-  seplf^' 
pressly  the  duty  of  the  keepers  of  their  gaols  to  receive  and  1799. 
safe  keep  therein  all  prisoners  committed  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  until  they  shall  be  discharged  by  the  due 
course  of  the  law  thereof,  under  the  like  penalties  as  in  the 
case  of  prisoners  committed  under  the  authority  of  such  States- 
respectively ;  the  United  States  to  pay  for  the  use  and  keep- 
log  of  such  gaols  at  the  ri^te  of  fifty  cents  per  month  for  each 
prisoner  that  shall  under  their  authority  be  committed  thereto, 
during  the  time  such  prisoners  shall  be  therein  confined  ;  and 
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Cfl.  209.  also  to  support  Buch  prisooers  as  shaU  be  committed  for 
An.  2.     o£fences." 

v^^^v^^m'  ^  3.  Congress  resolved,  "  that  in  case  any  State  shall  not 
Resolve  of  Yanre  complied  with  the  said  recommendation,  the  marshal  in 
March^a)'  such  State  \inder  the  direction  of  the  judge  of  the  district,  be 
1791.  authorized  to  hire  a  convenient  place  to  serve  as  a  temporary 

gaol,  and  to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  the  safe  keeping 
of  prisoners  committed  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  until  permanent  provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for 
that  purpose  ;''  and  the  marshal  to  be  allowed  his  expense  be. 
F *b**M*^*'         ^  ^'  ^y  ^      **^^  *^®  legislature  of  Massachusetts  enacted, 
1796.—'        ''  ^^^  ^^^  keepers  of  the  several  gaols  within  this  Common- 
Maine  Act,     wealth  shall,  under  the  like  penahies  as  by  law  are  provided 
KenVciT      ^^^  ^^  custody  and  safe  keeping  the  prisoners  thereof,  take 
Acts,  Feb.  8,  custody  of,  and  safely  keep  all  prisoners  committed  under  the 
1798,  Dec.     authority  of  the  United  States  until  they  shall  be  discharged 
'       *        by  due  course  of  the  laws  thereof.''     County  treasurers  di- 
rected to  receive  the  monies  mentioned  in  said  resolve  of 
1789. 

$  5.  Most  if  not  all  the  States  granted  the  use  of  their  pris- 
ons in  like  manner  to  the  United  States.  Thus  these  gaols 
became  both  State  and  Federal  gaols,  and  generally  have  con- 
tinued to  be  such. 

Massachusetts  act,  Feb.  7,  1814,  limited  this  right  to  pris- 
oners committed  by  the  judical  authority  of  the  United  States, 
meaning  generally  to  exclude  prisoners  of  war. 
Art.  2.  Massachtuetts  ttaiuies  fye. 
Mass.  Act,         §  1.  By  this  act  (the  former  laws  revised)  it  is  enacted, 
178?-Maine  ^'  ^^^^  ^®  sheriff  of  each  county  shall  have  the  custody,  rule, 
Act,  ch.  110.  and  charge  of  the  gaols  therein,  and  of  all  prisoners  within 
such  gaol  or  gaols,  and  shall  keep  the  same  himself  personally 
or  by  his  deputy,  for  whom  he  shall  be  answerable.'' 
r"b**2f^**         ^  ^*  ^y  ***'^  *^^  (former  laws  revised)  it  is  enacted,  that  the 
1785.    '        general  Sessions  from  time  to  time  assess  the  polls  and  estates 
within  their  several  counties  in  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
[Mass.  Acts,   sary  to  erect  and  keep  in  repair  a  good  sufficient  gaol  in  each 
^09  ^June     ^^^^°  where  a  court  is  by  law  to  be  holden ;  and  to  direct  and 
220, 1809,        order  the  building  and  repairing  such  gaol  according  to  their 
Feb.  ^,        discretion  ;  and  the  Sessions  is  empowered  to  set  bounds  to 
25' 1311°]     prison  yards,  and  by  the  same  act  to  regulate  the  living' of 
prisoners  be.,  and  to  adjust  and  settle  disputes  about  the  same. 
By  this  act  also,  escapes  through  the  insufficiency  of  the  goal 
or  negligence  of  the  sheriff  &c.  are  regulated,  as  Ch.  65. 

^  3.  Furnishing  tools  ^c.  Also  enacted,  that  if  any  per- 
sou  oonvey,  without  the  privity  of  the  keeper,  any  tools  to  a 
prisoner  to  aid  his  escape,  he  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  £100, 
or  suffer  such  corporal  punishment,  not  exceeding  forty  stripes, 
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as  the  court  shall  direct;  and  if  the  prisoner  escape  bj  means  Ch.  209. 
of  such  tools,  the  said  partj  shall  paj  and  suffer  as  the  pris-     Art.  2. 
oner  would,  except  where  the  prisoner  would  be  punished 
with  death,  the  party  shall  be  punished  by  fine,  imprisonment, 
whipping,  pillory,  and  gallows,  or  one  or  more  thereof. 

$  4.  Also  enacted,  that  if  the  keeper  voluntarily  suffer  the 
prisoner  to  escape,  he  shall  suffer  as  the  prisoner  would,  and  if 
negligently,  he  shall  pay  such  fine  as  the  court  shall  award. 
Provided,  if  a  prisoner  for  debt  escape  and  is  recovered  in  three 
months  and  returned  to  prison  again,  the  sheriff  shall  be  an* 
swerable  only  for  such  costs  as  may  have  arisen  in  any  action 
previously  commenced  against  him.  All  fines  in  this  act  to  ba 
recovered  by  indictment,  and  applied  to  building  and  repair- 
ing the  gaols  in  the  county. 

^  5.  Also  enacted,  the  sheriff  keep  a  calendar,  or  list  of 
prisoners,  committed  to  any  prison  under  his  care,  in  a  large 
bound  book,  therein  entering  the  names  of  all  prisoners  with 
their  places  of  abode  and  additions ;  the  times  of  their  com- 
mitment, and  for  what  cause,  and  by  what  authority  commit** 
ted ;  and  of  such  as  are  committed  for  criminal  ofiences,  a 
description  of  their  persons ;  the  time  of  liberation  of  each 
prisoner,  Us  name,  and  description,  as  aforesaid,  and  the  au- 
thority by  which  liberated  ;  and  if  any  prisoner  escape,  the 
time  and  manner  of  his  escape. 

^  6.  Also  enacted,  the  keeper  return  a  list  of  prisoners  at 
each  term  in  the  county  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and 
Sessions  ;  on  neglect  so  to  do,  to  be  fined  at  discretion. 

$  7.  Also  enacted,  that  warrants,  writs,  mittimuses,  8cc.  be 
kept  filed  in  order,  and  on  the  removal  or  death  of  the  sher- 
iff to  be  delivered  over  to  his  successor,  on  penalty  of  £50, 
to  be  paid  by  the  executors  or  administrators  of  the  deceased 
sheriff,  or  by^a  sheriff  removed,  to  be  recovered  by  any  one 
who  shall  prosecute  therefor. 

Also  enacted,  the  Sessions  provide  in  the  prisons,  at  the  coun- 
ty's expense,  sufficient  and  convenient  apartments  for  receiv- 
ing and  lodging  prisoners  for  debt  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  felons  and  criminals ;  said  court,  every  quarter,  to  exam- 
ine into  and  see  the  prisons  are  safe,  wel]  provided,  and 
clean,  &c. 

^  8.  Also  enacted,  that  any  person  committed  for  debt,  on 
mesne  process,  or  on  execution,  shall  be  allowed  to  have  a 
chamber  and  lodging  in  any  of  the  houses  or  apartments  be- 
longing to  such  prison,  and  liberty  of  the  yard  within  the 
same,  in  the  day  time,  paying  therefor  be.,  provided  he  give 
bond  with  sufficient  surety  or  sureties,  within  the  county,  to 
the  creditor,  in  double  the  sum  for  which  he  is  imprisoned, 
conditioned  to  remain  a  true  prisoiMr«  be. ;  two  justices  quo^ 
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Ch.  2O0«  rum  unus  fix  the  sureties.    If  the  creditor  refuse  Co  take  the 

Art.  3.     bond,  it  is  left  with  the  sheriff  till  the  creditor  demaod  it. 

y^TY^J  When  the  bond  is  sued,  judgment  is  for  the  penalty.    Act, 

June  21,  1811,  punishes  breach  of  state-prison. 
4  B1.  Com.         ^  9.  Breach  of  prison,  by  the  offender  himself,  when  com- 
190.  mitted  for  any  cause,  was  felony  at  common  law,  in  England. 

In  the  year  1657,  provision  was  made  by  law  for  houses  of 
correction  in  each  county,  and  till  provided  prisons  to  be  used 
for  those  purposes. 

Abt.  3.  Judicial  decisions. 
Man.  S.J.         ^1.   Dennis  having  been  committed  to  gaol,  broke  gaoU 
Den^s^MiAc!  *"^  ^*^  indicted  at  common  law  for  breaking  prison  ;--4iad 
'  been  committed  for  stealing  one  hundred  pounds  of  gun«pow- 
der,  value  £30.     The  court  held,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
prove  the  felony  for  which  he  was  committed,  nor  that  one  had 
been  commiited ;  on  the  ground,  the  breaking  prison  was  a 
new  and  principal  offence,  and  not  at  all  in  the  nature  of  an 
accessory  offence. 
3  Johns.  R.         $  2.  The  deft,  was  confined  in  the  county  prison,  for  petit 
449,  the  Peo-  larceny  ;  and  he  broke  prison.     And  held,  the  prison  breach 
P «  V.    ae  .   ^^^  ^  felony,  for  which  the  deft,  might  be  sentenced  to  the 
state-prison,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years. 

As  to  various  decisions  on  prison-bonds  for  the  liberty  of 

the  yard,  see  civil  actions  in  former  chapters,  and  Bartlett 

V.  Welles  &;  al. 

Crown  C.  c.    ^  3.  An  indictment  lies,  at  common  law,  for  assisting  one 

65S,  a5&       to  escape  from  prison,  charged  with  a  forfeiture  to  the  king, 

on  a  writ  out  of  the  exchequer. 
2  Bac.  Abr.        ^  4.  And,  at  common  law,  "  the  offence  of  breaking  goal'' 
^3d.  c(  yf^  QQ  ]^g3  thanyeZooy,  and  this  whether  the  party  was  com- 

milted  in  a  criminal  or  civil  case,  or  whether  he  was  actually 
within  the  walls  of  a  prison,  or  only  in  the  stocks,  or  in  tlM 
custody  of  any  person  who  had  lawfully  arrested  him."     But 
the  severity  of  the  law,  in  this  case,  was  relaxed  by  the  stat- 
ute de  frangentibus  prisonam^  (1  Ed.  II.  st.  2,)  which  enact- 
ed, "  that  none  from  henceforth  that  breaketli  prison  shall 
have  judgment  of  life  or  member  for  breaking  prison  only, 
except  the  cause  for  which  he  was  taken  and  imprisobed  did 
require  such  judgment,  if  he  had  been  convicted  thereupon, 
according  to  the  law  and  custoni  of  the  realm." 
Indictment         ^  ^-  By  this  act,  if  one  committed  for  a  crime  punished  by 
for  palling      death,  QT  loss  of  member,  and  breaks  prison,  for  such  breach 
^n^Ventw"  ^^  ^^  ^o  punishable.     This  is  our  law  still,  for  it  may  be  oh- 
4()i.— MaB9.    served,  our  statutes  in  the  Colony,  Province,  or  State,  as  to 
177*' 334  *'^''  prison  breach,  do  not  relate  to  the  prisoner  himself  breaking 
aa?)  34d!        prison,  but  only  to  others  who  aid  him,  or  to  the  gaoler.  This 
law  is  not  material  in  general,  because  if  the  prisoner  can  bo 
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taken  and  puniahed  for  prison  breach,  he  may  be  punished  in  Gh.  209. 
the  same  manner  for  the  original  ofienee.    See  Massachusetts     Art.  4. 
Colony  and  Province  laws,  on  this  subject  of  prison  breach,  v«^^*v^^/ 
passed  1646,  1665,  1657,  1663,  1669,  1699,  1700. 

^6.  In  the  act  passed  in  1700,  there  was  the  following 
clause^  not  revised^  to  wit,  "  that  whosoever  breaketh  prison, 
or  shall  make  his  escape  from  an  officer,  after  his  being  arrest*^ 
ed  or  imprisoned  for  any  crime,  his  breach  of  prison  or  flight 
shall  be  accounted  and  esteemed  in  the  law  one  evidence  to 
convict  him  of  the  crime,  wherewith  he  stands  chai^d  in  the 
warrant  for  his  apprehension  or  commitment.''  This  clause 
clearly  conttnned  in  force  till  February  21,  1765,  and  as  the 
act  then  passed  did  not  repeal  the  former  statutes,  on  this  sub- 
ject of  prison  breach,  qtMBrtf.  if  this  clause  is  not  yet  in 
force. 

AmT.  4.  Su^NMe  an  innocent  person  be  arrested  or  impris« 
oned  for  a  capHal,  or  other  crime,  and  break  prison,  how  is 
he  to  be  punished  on  1  Ed.  IL  st.  2.  We  have  no  decision 
of  our  own  on  this  point.  But  it  is  conceived  the  folfowing 
English  decisions  apply  to  such  a  case ;  being  made  on  that 
statute  generally  adopted  here  as  to  the  prisoner  himself. 

§  1.  Any  place  is  a  prison,  even  a  private  house,  "  wherem  2  lost.  089.-1- 
a  person,  cinder  a  lawful  arrest  for  a  supposed  capital  offence,  ^y^'t  ^* 
is  restrained  from  bis  liberty." 

^2.  If  the  party  breaking  prison  be  taken  on  a  capias^  on  Hale's  P.  C. 
an  indictment,  ^Ht  is  not  material  whether  any  such  crime  as  l?*"!?.^; 
that  of  which  he  is  accused,  were  in  truth  committed  or  not,  Hale's  r.  c. 
for  there  is  an  accusation  against  him  on  record,  which  makes  109.— 2  Inst, 
the  commitment  lawful,"  though  be  be  innocent     And  one  ^^' 
also  is  within  die  statute  if  he  be  committed  by  a  lawful  mit^ 
Imiim,  on  suspicion  of  felony,  actually  committed,  though  not 
indicted  ;  for  he  b  legally  in  custody,  and  ought  to  submit  till 
duly  discharged.     But  if  no  felony  be  done,  and  the  prisoner 
be  not  indicted,  no  mittimus  for  such  supposed  crime  wiH 
bring  him  within  the  act,  as  his  imprisonment  is  not  justifia-^ 
ble.     Again,  though  a  felony  be  done,  yet  no  ciiuse  to  suspect 
the  prisoner,  and  the  miitimus  be  not  in  due  form,  his  break- 
ing prison  is  not  felony  ;    for  in  such  case  the  lawfulness  of 
the  imprisonment  depends  wholly  on  the  mittimus ;    and 
where  that  is  defective  there  is  nothing  to  support  the  impris- 
onment. 

%  3.   There  must  be  an  actual  breaking  of  the  prison,  by  i  Hale's  P.  c. 
some  actual  force  or  violence.     As  if  the  prisoner  pass  out  at  a^''^^ ^^' 
an  open  door,  or  through  a  breach  made  by  others,  he  is  not 
within  the  act ;   but  only  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor ;   nor  ia 
breaking  prison,  by  reason  of  fire  &c.,  within  tbe  act.     And 
it  is  not  materiaJ  whether  the  fefony  charged  on'  the  prisoner 
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Ch*  209.   be  such  at  common  law,  or  by  statute  passed  before  he  breaks 
Art.  5.     the  prison ;   and  before  he  breaks  it,  the  felony  must  be  com- 
s«^-v^^   plete  as  by  the  death  of  the  party  stricken  be.     And  if  the 
1267^  ^'  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  which  one  is  committed  be  but  a  trespass,  calling 
it  a  felony  in  the  mittimus  does  not  make  it  one,  or  bring  the 
prisoner's  case  within  the  act.     So  if  a  felony,  in  fact,  is  com- 
mitted by  him,  calling  it  a  trupa»$  in  the  mittimm  will  not  al- 
ter the  case ;  for  the  real  cause  of  commitment  is  what  the 
statute  regards,  and  that  is  the  offence  which  cannot  be  in* 
creased  or  lessened  by  any  mbtake  in  the  mittimus. 
2  Haw.  P.  c.      ^  4.  The  case  of  a  person  attainted  is  within  the  statute^ 
127, 128.        as  judgment  b  already  rendered.     And  the  crime  of  prison 
breach  is  but  felony  by  one  committed  for  treason,  unless 
to  aid  traitors  to  escape  ;   for  then  be  becomes  a  principal  in 
treason. 
2  Bac.  Abr.        §  ^    He  that  breaks  prison  may  be  proceeded  against  for 
^T27^ll^'  ^^'  ^^'^^^  ^^  ^^  convicted  of  the  crime  tor  which  committed  ; 
'   '     '      '  because   the   prison   breach   is  a  distinct   and   independent 
crime.     But  the  sheriff's  return  of  prison  breach  is  not  suffi- 
cient ground  for  arraigning  a  man  without  an  indictment. 
1  Hale's  P.C.      ^  6.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  indict  a  man  generally  for  having 
109.  feloniously  broken  prison  ;  but  the  case  must  be  set  forth  spe-* 

cially,  that  it  may  appear  that  he  was  lawfully  in  prison  for  a 
capital  offence. 
9  Johnf.  R.        §  7.  Lying  in  wait  near  a  prison  by  agreement  with  a  pri- 
Feopie  V.  ^    soner  in  it  for  felony,  and  carrying  her  away,  is  a  misdemeanor 
Tompkins,      at  common  law,  and  not  an  offence  against  the  New  York  act, 
Samer.steel,  (gess.  24,  c.  58,)  which  punishes  '^aiding  or  assisting  any 
person  in  gaol  in  escaping  or  attempting  to  escape  from  such 
gaol,  though  no  escape  be  made."     It  seems  to  be  the  true 
construction  of  such  law,  so  to  assist,  as  to  aid  the  prisoner 
while  within  the  gaol  to  escape  or  attempt  to  escape.    Judg- 
ment reversed. 

Art.  5.  Pound  breach. 
Mass.  C.St  P.  ^  1.  This  offence  has  been  the  subject  of  statute  law  ever 
Laws,  176.—  gjQ^jg  ijjg  ygj^p  1646.  In  that  year  the  Colony  legislature 
act^sess.  24,  enacted,  <'  that  there  should  be  one  sufficient  pound  or  more 
c.  78,  a  like  made  and  maintained  in  every  town  and  village  within  this 
prorision.  jurisdiction,  for  the  impounding  of  all  such  swine  and  cattle  as 
shall  be  found  in  any  cornfield  or  other  inclosure." 

^  2.  That  "  if  any  person  shall  resist  or  rescue  any  cattle 
going  to  pound,  or  shall  by  any  way  or  means  convey  them 
out  of  pound  or  other  custody  of  the  law,  whereby  the  party 
wronged  may  lose  his  damages,  and  the  law  be  eluded,  that 
in  case  of  mere  rescue,  the  party  so  offending  shall  forfeit  to 
the  treasury  forty  shillings ;  and  in  case  of  pound  breach  £5, 
and  shall  also  pay  damages  to  the  party  wronged"  be. ;  and  if 
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unable  to  pay,  to  be  whipped  not  exceeding  twenty  stripes  for  Cb.  209. 
'*  the  mere  rescue  or  pound  breach."  Art.  5. 

^  3.  This  act  was  a  mere  revision  of  that  of  the  Colony, —   ^*^f^\^^^^ 
adding,  if  such  oflfences  be  committed  by  "  apprentices  or  ^^^-  ^^*> 
persons  under  age,  and  not  having  wherewith  to  satisfy  the  Main7Act^ 
law,  and  their  parents  or  masters  refused  to  pay  the  fine  and  128. 
damages,"  the  justices  had  power  on  conviction  to  commit  the 
offender  to  gaol,  there  to  remain  till  satisfaction  be  made,  or 
in  lieu  of  the  fine  to  punish  by  imprisonment,  not  exceeding 
sixty  days,  leaving  the  party  injured  to  his  action  for  his 
damages  "  of  the  parent  or  master  of  such  child  or  apprentice, 
which  such  parent  or  master  respectively  shall  be  liable  to 
have  recovered  of  him  upon  an  action  to  be  therefor  brought,"  Mass.  Act, 
and  execution  accordingly.     Penalties  on  towns  of  £10  for  1728. 
not  keeping  pounds  according  to  law,  to  be  recovered  by 
bin,  information,  be. ;  half  to  the  town  and  half  to  the  in- 
former. 

^  4.  This  act  was  a  mere  revision  of  the  above  statutes ;  Mass.  Act, 
except  by  this  act  the  penalties  nray  be  recovered  by  an  ac-  ^®J*  ^*» 
tion  of  debt,  or  upon  an  indictment ;  and  by  it  the  party 
injured  by  apprentices  or  minors,  may  sue  them,  or  their 
parents  or  masters,  at  his  election,  to  recover  his  double  dam- 
ages for  pound  breach,  in  which  action  the  deft,  is  not  allowed 
lo  give  in  evidence  the  insufficiency  of  the  fence,  ''or  that 
the  creatures  when  taken  were  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  render  the  impounding  illegal,  to  prevent  the  party's  re- 
covering his  full  damages."  And  this  action  is  also  extended 
to  the  recovery  of  damages  occasioned  by  the  rescue'  of  any 
creatures  taken  up  ''  for  being  at  large  out  of  the  owner's  in- 
closure,  or  for  doing  damage"  in  improved  grounds  &c. 

§  5.  In  New  York,  cattle  are  not  be  impounded  until  the  2  Johns.  R. 
damage  has  been  ascertained  and  appraised  by  two  fence-  p^j'.^*^^^  ^' 
viewers,  according  to  the  statute  laws  of  New  York,  1  Vol. 
p.  333,  334. 

^  6.  By  this  act,  (Virginia  law  revised)  the  justices  of  every  Ken.  Act, 
county  court  must  cause  pounds  te  be  made  at  the  several  i^^^  ^3^'^  4 
court-houses,  with  good  and  sufficient  fence,  gate,  lock  and 
key,  where  all  stray  horses  or  mares  above  two  years  old, 
taken  up  within  twenty  miles  of  the  court-house,  shall  be  kept 
on  the  first  day  of  every  court,  for  three  courts  successively, 
after  the  same  is  taken  up,  fix>m  12  till  4  o'clock  the  same 
day,  that  the  owner  may  have  an  opportunity  of  claiming  his  or 
her  property  ;  and  the  person  who  takes  up  a  horse,  mare,  or 
colt,  not  above  two  years  old,  must  advertise  the  same  at  the 
door  of  the  court-house  as  is  required  in  case  of  any  stray  cattle, 
dieep,  bogs,  or  goats ;— exceptions  as  to  those  taken  up  more 
dian   twenty  miles  from  the  court-house.  -The  justices' of 
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Ch«  310.  the  coantj  court  appoint  a  suitable  pound-keeper  to  take  care 
Jlrt.  !•     of  the  pound,  and  to  keep  it  in  repair;  and  for  every  failure' 

\^Y^^  in  bis  duty,  he  forfeits  6s.  with  costs,  recoverable  before  any 
justice  of  the  county.  Penalty  for  every  breach  of  the  act 
is  $10,  recoverable,  with  costs,  before  any  justice  of  the  peac« 
b  the  State. 


CHAPTER  CCX. 


PERJURY  AND  SUBORNATION  OF  PERJURT. 


8  Salk.  370. 
—8  Inst.  164. 
— 4BI.  Com. 
186, 187, 188. 
—4  Com.  D. 
688.^12  Co. 
102  -4&  Cro. 
8.-6  Mod. 
342.— French 
Penal  Code, 
art.  860  to 
866;  by  this 
the  punish- 
ment varies 
from  death 
to  eivic  de* 
gndation. 


Art.  1.    Perjury  at  commMn  lato. 

§  1.  In  many  cases  perjury  may  be  indicted  at  comnM>n 
law,  where  it  cannot  be  on  the  statutes  against  perjury.  This 
crime  against  public  justice  is  defined  by  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
'*  to  be  a  crime  comButted  when  a  lawful  oath  is  administered 
in  some  judicial  proceodiiq^y  to  a  person  who  swears  vt^fklZy, 
absolutely f  and  falsdvy  in  a  metier  material  to  the  issue  or 
point  in  question."  The  law  takes  no  notice  of  any  perjury, 
but  such  as  is  committed  in  acme  court  of  justice,  having 
power  to  administer  an  oath ;  or  before  some  magbtrale  or 
proper  officer  invested  with  a  similar  authority,  in  some  pro- 
ceeding relative  to  a  civil  suit  or  a  criminal  prosecution :  for 
the  law  esteems  all  other  oaths  unnecessary  at  least,  and 
hence  wili  not  punish  the  breach  of  them*  The  perjury  must  be  * 
wilful,  positive,  and  absolute,  not  upon  surprise  tec.  It  must  be 
in  some  point  material  to  the  question  in  dispute,  not  in  a  trifling 
coUaterd  circumstance,  to  which  no  regard  is  paid.  10  Johns. 
R.  167.  Perjury  may  be  committed  m  taking  an  oath  erro- 
neously administered,  especially  while  the  proceedings  remain 
unreversed  ;  but  there  is  none  where  the  court  has  no  cogniz- 
ance of  the  case.   Yelv.  111. 

^  2.  StAomatum  of  perjury  is  the  offence  of  procuring 
another  to  take  such  false  oath  as  constitutes  perjury  in  the 
principal.  The  punishment  ol  perjury  was  anciently  death  ; 
then  banishment  or  cutting  out  the  tongue  ;  then  forfeiture  of 
goods ;  and  now  it  is  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  never  more 
to  be  capable  of  bearing  testimony.  The  statute  of  5  Eliz. 
c.  9,  inflicts  perpetual  infamy  on  one  prosecuted  on  it,  and  a 
fine  ef  £40  on  the  suborner  &c. ;  *'  but  the  prosecution  ia 
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usually  carried  on  for  this  offence  at  common  law."  Perjury,  in   Ch.  210» 
capital  cases,  by  the  laws  of  France,  is  capital ;  but  there  they     Art.  2. 
admit  witnesses  only  on  the  side  of  the   prosecution,  and   \.^^\/^^^ 
formerly  used  the  rack  to  extort  a  confession  from  the  ac- 
cused.    But  less  severe  punishment  is  more  reasonable  where 
the  witnesses  on  both  sides  are  publicly  examined,  and  the 
criminal  not  only  has  his  witnesses  allowed  him  by  law,  but 
even  counsel  appointed  by  the  court,  in  capital  cases,  when 
he  is  too  poor  to  engage  his  own  counsel.     And  in  the  twelve 
tables,  ^^  perjurii  pxna  dieina  exUiumj  humana  dedecusJ* 

Art.  2»     Acts  of  Congress. 

§  !•  Sect.  18  of  this  act  enacts,  "  that  if  any  person  shall  Act  of  Con- 
wilfully  and  corruptly  commit  perjury,  or  shall  by  any  means  U^IVgol" 
procure  any  person  to  commit  corrupt  and  wilful  perjury,  on 
his  or  her  oath  or  affirmation,  in  any  suit,  controversy,  matter, 
or  cause  depending  in  any  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
or'^in  any  deposition  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  every  person  so  offending,"  on  conviction,  is 
punished  with  imprisonment  not  above  three  years,  and  fine 
not  exceeding  $800,  pillory  one  hour,  and  rendered  incapable 
of  testimony  in  any  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  until 
judgment  reversed. 

(^  2.  Sect.  19  and  20  provide,  that  in  all  prosecutions  for 
these  offences,  it  shall  be  sufficient  in  any  indictment  to  state 
the  substance  of  the  offence,  and  by  what  court  or  before 
whom  the  oath  or  affirmation  was  taken,  (averring  such  court 
had  competent  power)  together  with  proper  averments  to 
falsify  the  matters  wherein  the  perjury  is  assigned,  without 
setting  forth  the  bill,  answer,  information,  indictment,  declara- 
tion, or  any  part  of  the  record  or  proqeedings,  other  than  as 
aforesaid,  and  without  setting  forth  the  power  of  the  court  &c« 
where  the  perjury  is  committed,-— or  agreed  or  promised  to 
be  committed. 

^  3.  Persons  are  convicted  and  punished  as  for  wilful  and 
corrupt  perjury  in  several  cases  by  acts  of  Congress.  By  act, 
March  23,  1792,  as  to  the  array,  and  sect.  6,  as  where  one 
claims  a  pension  or  the  arrearages  of  a  pension  by  a  power, 
he  must  make  oath  or  affirmation  before  some  justice  of  the 
peace  of  the  place  where  the  same  is  payable,  that  such  power 
or  substitution  is  not  given  by  reason  of  any  transfer  of  such 
pension,  or  arrears  of  pension. 

See  JBankrupt  act,  March  4,  1800,  sect.  15  and  21  ;  act 
as  to  Duties,  March  1,  1799,  sect.  88  ;  as  to  the  Fisheries, 
act  Feb.  16, 1792,  sect.  6 ;  as  to  Ships  and  Vessels,  act  Dec^ 
31,  1792,  sect.  28,  30. 

What  is  necessary  to  be  alleged  or  not  in  an  indictment  for  12  mem-R. 
perjury,  see  forms,  4  Wentw.  230  to  304 ;  Cro.  C.  C.  566  274. 
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Ch.  210.   to  638;  6  Wentw.  396,  398,  423,  424  to  427,  ia  justifymg 

Art.  2.     bail. 

v^^^v^^       Art.  3.    Mussachusetts  acts. 

^  1.  After  many  statutes  od  this  subject  had  been  passed, 

J**"-/*;^,a  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  country,  this  act  was  en- 
j*  eb.xi)  Ibis.  J  ,..  •ji«*i^-<-  ■- 

^Maine  Act,  acted,  and  m  It  was  provided,  "  that  if  any   person,   being 

c  12.  <  Ken.  lawfully  required  to  depose  the  truth  in  any  proceeding  in  a 
mn^^24^*  court  of  justice,  shall  commit  any  manner  of  perjqry,  every 
25,  vir.  law  person  so  offending,"  is,  on  conviction  in  the  Supreme  Judi- 
revwed.  ^ial  Court,  punishable  by  solitary  imprisonment,  not  exceeding 
three  months,  and  after  by  confinement  to  hard  labour,  not 
less  than  two  years,  nor  above  fifteen  years. 

^  2.  Sect.  2  enacts,  *'  that  if  any  person  shall  commit  subor- 
nation of  perjury,  by  procuring  another  person  to  commit  wilful 
and  corrupt  perjury  as  aforesaid,  every  person  guilty  of  such 
subornation  of  perjury,"  on  conviction,  is  punishable  as  above, 
in  the  first  sect,  of  this  act. 

^  3.  Section  3  enacts,  "  that  if  any  person  shall  wilfully 
and  corruptly  endeavour  to  incite  or  to  procure  another  person 
to  commit  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury  as  aforesaid,  and  the  per- 
son so  incited  do  not  commit  such  perjury,  the  person  so  cor- 
ruptly endeavouring"  be.  is  punishable  by  solitary  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  two  months,  and  by  confinement  afterwards 
to  hard  labour  not  exceeding  five  years. 

Section  4  enacts,  that  the  oath  of  any  person  so  convicted 
shall  not  be  received  in  any  court  of  record  until  judgment 
reversed. 

^  4.  Section  5  repeals  the  act  passed  March  9,  1785, 
against  perjury  be. 

By  Massachusetts  Colony  statute  of  1649,  perjury  was  pun- 
ished with  death.     Several  Massachusetts  statutes  subject  per- 
sons to  the  penalties  of  perjury  for  false  swearing,  as  our  trus- 
tee act  &c.    Mass.  Laws,  49,  607,  679,  805. 
4  Bl.  Com.  Cases  decided.  It  has  been  decided,  that  one  witness  is  not 

allowed  to  convict  a  man  indicted  for  perjury,  '*  because  there 
is  only  one  oath  against  another." 

4  bT'co^^""  ^  ^'  ^°®  "™^J'  g"illy  of  P^fjuT  in  swearing  he  believes 
Chris  Notes  &  ^^ct  to  be  tnie  which  he  must  know  to  be  false.  1  Leach, 
12.    '  '  242  ;  2  Chit.  C.  L.  305. 

691  Hokr  ^  ^'  Perjured  means  false  swearing  in  judicial  proceedings, 
Scheiefi«ld.  but  foresworn  does  not.  Therefore,  to  say  of  one,  he  has 
foresworn  himself,  is  not  actionable,  without  shewing  the  words 
related  to  some  judicial  proceeding  in  which  the  pit.  had  been 
sworn  ;-— and  any  proceedings  are  judicial  established  by  law, 
as  where  a  pregnant  woman  makes  oath  before  a  justice,  or 
a  bankrupt  before  commissioners,  or  a  poor  debtor  before  two 
justices. 
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^  7*  If  t  mad  gives  false  evidence  to  the  credit  of  a  wit-  Ch.  210. 
ness,  thoiigh  this  be  not  the  issue,  yet  it  is  perjury,  and  the  $  Art.  4. 
charge  of  perjury  ought  to  be  as  certain  at  common  law  as  on  v^^i^^v^^^ 
die  statute.     The  punishment  is  no  more  infamous  on  it  than  2  Satk.  5i3, 
at  common  law.-    The  difference  is  only  this,  where  one  is    "^'   '*®°' 
convicted  on  the  statute,  it  is  *^  a  part  of  the  jndgment  to  be 
disabled  ;  but  at  common  law  it  is  only  a  consequential  dis- 
abilty.     ^*  Ergo^  in  the  latter  case  the  king  may  pardon,  and 
that  restores  him  to  his  testimony ;  otherwise  in  the  former, 
for  in  that  case  he  must  reverse  the  judgment,  or  cannot  be 
restored,** 

'%  8.  If  the  pit.  lose  by  the  perjury  of  the  deft*s.  witness,  be  3  Salk.  370. 
cannot  sue  him  until  he  is  indicted  and  convicted,  unless  where 
an  indictment  will  not  lie. 

%  9.  Several  persons  cannot  be  joined  in  one  indictment  2  stn.  021^ 
for  perjury,  for  perjury  is  a  separate  act  in  each,  and  is  not  ^>  «•  ^^U- 
like  extortion,  maintenance,  be.  ^ 

Sessions  has  no  jurisdiction  of  perjury.  2  Str^.  1088,  Rex  v. 
Babtoli.  As  neither  the  acts  of  Congress  nor  of  Massachu- 
setts properly  define  perjury,  it  is  still  a  question  depending 
on  adjudged  cases,  what  is  perjuiy,  and  in  Massachihetts  the 
forms  of  proceedings  are  on  English  principles,  not  so  on  the 
act  of  Congress. 

Art.  4.  What  i$  perjury  or  not. 

^  1.  To  constitute  perjury  there  must  be  false  swearing  on  tofft,77l, 
oath ;  also  in  a  court  empowered  to  administer  an  oath  in  a  ^f^^shaw 
course  of  justice  ;  also  in  a  matter  material  to  the  cause  ;  also  it 
must  be  a  wilful  and  deliberate  false  swearing.  Therefore,  if 
one  in  the  hurry  of  ei^idence,  or  from  defect  of  memory, 
swears  false  by  error  or  surprise,  he  is  not  guilty  of  perjury^ 
On  the  other  hand  it  will  be  perjury,  even  if  a  person  swear  to 
to  a  true  fact,  if  it  can  be  proved  be  believed  it  false.  The 
falsehood  must  be  material  to  the  matter  in  issue  ;  hence  if  a 
witness  sWear  A  beat  B  with  a  dagger  when  it  was  with  a  stafi^ 
no  perjury,  as  the  beating  only  is  material.  Haw.  B.  1,  ch. 
69,  s.  8. 

^  2.  An  affidavit  was  made  that  they  the  deponents,  nor  1*0^,274.; 
any  of  them  never  received ;  adjudged  this  was  a  sufficient  de- 
nial, and 'they  had  received,  and  so  false,  they  were  indictable 
for  perjury. 

^  3.  False  evidence  if  immaterial  is  not  perjury.     What-  1  Ld.  Raym. 
ever  is  |ferjury  at  common  law  is  perjury  under  the  5  El.,  that  ^^* 
statute  does  not  alter  the  offence,  (nor  does  ours,)  but  merely 
increases  the  punishment. 

§  4.  Where  articles  of  the  peace  appeared  malicious  and  ^^"^  jS^ 
false,  the  court  committed  the  deponent  for  perjury,  and  stay-  nelL  ' 
ed  process  on  the  articles. 
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Ch.  210.  ^  5.  Id  order  to  make  perjury  there  roust  be  :  L  An  oath^ 
Art.  4.  taken  in  a  judicial  prooeediog  :  2.  Before  a  competent  court 
V.,^^v^^  or  jurisdiction  :  3.  It  must  be  material  to  the  question  pend- 
1  D.  &  E.  68,  ing  :  and  4.  It  must  be  false ;  and  according  to  Gilbert's  case 
71,  Rex  V.  above,  it  must  be  wilfully  and  deliberately  false.  Not  perjury 
8  East  364.  ^^^  ^  misdemeanour  to  hold  to  bail  on  a  false  voucher  abroad. 
7,|^ass.  R.  ^  6.  An  attorney  of  the  court  may  commit  perjury  in  bis 

315.  Cross-     affidavit  made  in  answer  to  a  charge  against  him  in  a  sum- 
mary way,  for  his  having  in  his  possession  blank  pieces  of 
paper  with  affidavit  stamps,  and  the  signatures  of  a  master  ex- 
traordinary in  chancery,  and  another  person  at  the  bottom  of 
the  papers. 
Mass.  S.  Jad.      ^  7.  This  was  an  indictment  for  perjur)' ;  facts  were,  Wil- 
im^EMex    ^^^^  Parish  complained  to  Justice  Coffin  of  a  violent  assault 
Com'mon-  *  and  battery  on  one  Insley.    In  the  trial  Tukesbury  swore,  that 
wealth  r.       Parish  was  so  beaten  and  abused  that  he  did  but  little  labour 
u  es  uiy.     .^  ^^^  forenoon,  and  nothing  in  the  afternoon^  as  Uie  indict- 
ment for  perjury  alleged.     Three  witnesses  swore  he  testified 
before  the  justice  that  Parish  was  able  to  do  but  little  in  the 
forenoon,  and  little  or  nothing  in  the  afternoon  ; — little  or  noth-- 
ing  appeared  to  be  the  fact.     Held,  this  did  not  prove  him 
guilty  of  perjury.     In  this  case  it  was  said  that  the  perjury 
must  be  in  a  point  or  matter  material  to  the  issue,  that  what 
Tukesbury  swore  before  the  justice  was  not  material ;  the 
issue  being,  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  breaking  the  peace  ;  and 
what  he  swore  was  only  in  aggravation  of  the  battery.     But 
the  court  said,  and  on  an  authority  in  Hawkins,  that  any  mat- 
ter which  tended  to  aggravate  or  lessen  the  crime  before  the 
justice  was  material  to  the  issue.     The  question  before  the 
justice  was,  is  Insley  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  breaking  the 
peace.     In  Pennsylvania  there  has  been  a  decision,  that  if  a 
man  wilfully  and  deliberately  swear  to  a  matter  he  rashly  be- 
lieves when  he  has  no  probable  cause  to  believe  it,  and  it  is 
false,  he  commits -perjury.  Riley's  note  on  2  Chit.  C.L.  154. 
Mass.  S.  Jud.      <^  8.  Cotteral  was  indicted   for  perjury  in  taking  the  poor 
collTc^unty  ^^^^tor's  oath  and  swearing  out  of  jail  for  a  debt.    The  indict- 
Juiy,  1793,  '  ment  stated  the  judgment  against  him,  the  execution  and  com- 
c^"]™on-       mitment,  his  application  to  two  justices,  due  notice  to  the  pit., 
Cottcraf.        ^'^®  meeting  of  the  justices,  and  the  oath  he  took,  verbatim  as 
in  the  act,  falsely  and  corruptly.     It  was  proved  he  had  when 
he  took  the  oath  140  bushels  of  corn,  three  hogs,  and  some 
other  small  articles ;  also,  that  he  had,  pending  said  action  or 
execution,  a  house  and  land,  and  sold  them  to  his  son-in-law 
for  £44,  which  was  a  very  low  price ;  there  was  strong  appear- 
ances of  a  fraudulent  sale.     Held,  that  if  the  sale  was  fraudu- 
lent, tlie  house  and  land   remained  his  as  before,  and  bis 
swearing  he  had  no  estate  was  false,  and  perjury.    He  did  not 
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account  satisfactorily  for  the  £44,  or  shew  what  he  had  done   Ch.  210. 
with  it.    Further  held,  that  putting  the  house  andjand  and  £44,     Art.  4. 
out  of  the  case,  he  swore  falsely  in  saying  he  had  no  estate  to 
support  him  in  prison  &;c.,  while  be  had  the  said  corn  and  the 
other  articles. 

§  9.  It  is  perjury  hy  the  common  law  to  swear  a  thing  not  ^**™'  ^' 
known  by  him,  though  it  be  not  false  ;  but  not  if  one  take  a 
false  oath  before  him  who  has  no  lawful  authority  to  adminis- 
ter it,  or  before  him  who  has  no  jurisdiction  of  the  cause  ;  nor 
if  the  oath  be  not  direct  and  positive,  as  if  he  say,  as  I  remem- 
ber ;     nor  if  not  in  a  point  material  to  the  issue,  as  if  the  wit-  ^  J^ '*'   ^ 
ness  be  asked  if  payment  was  made  for  such  goods  at  one  2  Roll.  41, 
time,  and  he  says  it  was,  it  will  not  be  perjury  if  payment  was  ^^' 
made,  though  not  all  at  the  same  time.     So  if  he  swear  he 
beat  and  wounded  A  with  a  sword,  it  is  not  perjury  if  with  a  ^39^5  Mod. 
stick,  for  all  that  is  material  is  the  battery  or  wounding  ;  but  348.^Salk. 
it  b  sufficient  if  it  be  any  way  material.     And  one  may  be  ^^^ 
prejudiced  in  his  testimony  as  to  the  credit  of  a  witness. 

?i  10.  But  a  man  shall  not  be  indicted  for  perjury  for  a  ^^-  g.-. 
breach  of  his  oath  of  office,  as  su  judge,  sheriff,  be.  nor  if  the  419'." 
matter  be  explain'ed  by  another  part  of  his  answer,  or  by  a 
subsequent  answer. 

^11.  So  to  constitute  perjury  the  oath  must  be  taken  by  3  Bnc.  Abr. 
one  sworn  to  depose  the  truth.  Hence  a  false  verdict  is  not  ^^^' 
perjury  ;  for  the  jurors  are  not  sworn  to  depose  the  truth,  but 
to  judge  truly  of  the  depositions  of  others.  The  same  princi- 
ple seems  to  hold  at  common  law  in  regard  to  officers  who  are 
sworn  faithfully  to  execute  their  offices ;  also,  in  regard  to 
citizens  who  are  sworn  to  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  be. 

^  12.  It  is  not  material  whether  the  false  oath  is  credited  3  Bac.  Abr. 
or  not  or  to  the  damage  of  any  one  or  not,  the  offence  is  in  ^^^' 
the  abuse  of  public  justice. 

^13.  On  a  trial  for  perjury  the  oath  will  be  taken  as  true  Crown  c.c 
until  it  be  disproved ;  and  therefore,  the  evidence  must  be  ^^7. 
strong,  clear,  and  more  numerous  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion than  that  on  the  deft's.  part;  for  tlie  law  will  not  permit  ^19*^^  ' 
a  man  to  be  convicted  of  perjuiy,  unless  there  are  two  wit-  Crown  c.  c. 
nesses  at  least.     It  is  the  province  of  the  grand  jury  to  judge  ^^«  ®-®* 
of  the  intention. 

$  14.  An  indictment  will  not  lie  where  the  supposed  perjury 
depends  on  the  construction  of  m  deed.  It  is  perjury,  though 
the  false  oath  be  not  taken  in  the  face  of  the  court,  but  before 
persons  authorized  by  i^  to  examine  a  matter,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  necessary  for  a  right  decision  of  the  suit.  Hence,  a 
false  oath  before  the  sheriff  on  a  writ  of  inquiry  of  damages  is 
perjury. 

(>  15.  So  any  false  oath  is  perjury  which  tends  to  mislead 
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Ch.  210.  the  court  in  any  of  their  proceedings  relating  to  a  matter  judi* 

ArU  5.     cially  before  tbeoi,  though  it  no  way  affect  the  principal  judg* 

v^^^v^^i^  roent  which  is  to  be  given  in  the  cause,  as  if  one  who  is  bail 

swear  he  is  worth  more  than  he  is  in  fact. 
4  Com.  D.  Art.  5.    Indictments  ^c.     ^  1  •   Perjury  is  indictable  ai 

«40, 641.        common  law.     The  indictment  ought  to  state  the  perjury  was 
committed  voluntarily.     It  ought  to  shew  the  exact  breach. 
And  if  the  perjury  be  at  a  trial,  the  indictment  must  shew 
what  the  issue  was,  and  how  the  evidence  tended  to  the  issue; 
and  it  must  state  a  legal  authority  to  administer  the  oath ; 
(Dougl.  156  ;  1  D.  b  £.  69 ;)  must  allege  time  and  places  if 
material,  70.     Judgment  is  not  given  unless  the  party  be  pre-* 
sent  in  court.    But  see  our  statutes,  above  cited. 
]  Doagi.  IM,      ^  ^*   It  is  not  necessary,  in  an  indictment  for  perjury,  to 
Rex  t.  Lyme  state  a  legal  authority  to  administer  an  oath. 
6d'&&e.311       ^  ^'   ^  ^°  indictment  for  this  offence,  it  is  necessary  to 
820.  Hei  r.^'  State  only  so  much  of  the  proceedings  of  the  former  trial  as 
Dowiin,  tbe   ^iu  shew  the  materiality  of  the  question  on  which  the  perjury 
n  ictment.    j^  assigned  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  allege  generally,  that  the  par- 
ticular part  became  a  material  one.     And  if  this  is  wanting,  it 
is  a  material  objection.     But  the  reason  of  Lord  Kenyon  was, 
on  23  Geo.  II.  c.  11,  similar  to  our  act  of  Congress  on  this 
subject,  above  cited  ;    that  requires  only  the  substance  of  the 
offence  to  be  stated ;  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  state,  in 
the  indictment,  any  more  than  the  substance  of   the  ofience 
charged,  and  by  what  court,  or  before  whom  the  oath  was 
taken,  aver  the  court  be.  had  competent  authority,  be.  and 
tlie  commission  or  power  of  the  court  need  not  be  specially 
stated.      But  if   the   prosecutor,  in   perjury,  undertakes  to 
state  in  the  indictment  more  of  the  proceedings  than  necessa- 
ry on  said  act  of  23  Greo.  II.,  he  must  state  them  correctly, 
or  be  fails.      Further  stating,  that  at  an  admiralty  session,  J« 
Kimber  was  tried  in  due  form  of  law,  on  a  certain  indictment, 
then  and  there  pending  against  him  for  murder,  and  that  at 
and  on  that  trial,  it  then  and  there  became  and  was  a  material 
question,  whether  the  said  deft,  had  ever  said  that  he  would 
be  revenged  of  the  said  J.  Kimber,  and  would  work  his,  said 
J.  K's,  ruin,  are  sufficient  averments  that  the  perjury  was 
committed  on  J.  K's  trial  for  murder,  and  that  the  question 
on  which  the  perjury  was  assigned,  was  material  on  that  trial. 
1  D.  &  E  (i9,      <^  4.    A  solicitor  made  his«complaint  ore  tenui  before  the 
Rexr.Ayiett.  chancellor,  in  the  court  of  chancery,  that  he  was  arrested  re- 
turning   home,    after    hearing   the   cause;    tbe   indictment 
stated,  that  "  at  and  upon  the  hearing  of  the  said  complaint," 
Stcci  ^'  '8^^'  ^^^  ^^^^  deposed   be.      Held,  this  was  a  sufficient  averment 
case.*"^ '      the  complaint  was  made.    The  deft,  was  discharged,  because 
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the  indictment  did  not  state  in  what  matter  he  swore  falsely,   Ch.  210. 
nor  in  what  action  be.  ArU  5. 

§  5.  Many  forms  of  indictments  for  perjury,  and  suborna-   v^^^v-^^ 
tion  of  perjury  ;  many  of  them  at  common  law  5  each  stating  ^Yo  6^^ 
the  proceedings  at  length,  in  the  causes  in  which  the  perjury 
was  committed. 

§  6.  It  is  said  a  man  may  be  as  much  guilty  of  perjury,  by  Crown  C.  C. 
a  false  oath  tending  to  extenuate  or  aggravate  the  damages,  ^ftes^f ^Ha\('. 
as  by  an  oath  direct  to  the  point  in  issue  ;    which  might  have  no. 
induced  the  drawers  of  indictments  for  perjury  formerly  to  set 
out  the  whole  of  the  pleadings  in  which  the  issues  were  join- 
ed, in  order  to  shew  the  extent  and  certainty  of  the  damages 
which  the  pits,  claimed ;   but  as  the  greater  stress  appears  to 
be  laid  00  the  intention  to  pervert  the  due  course  of  the  law, 
it  seems  sufficient  to  state  in  the  indictment  that  a  matter  cog- 
nizable in  court  came  duly  before  the  judge  and  jury,  to  he 
tried  within  the  intention  of  23  Geo.  II.,  (like  our  act  of  Con- 
gress.)    It  is  necessary  to  state  in  the  indictment  the  question 
was  material. 

§  7.  Settled,  justices  of  the  peace  have  no  jurisdictioa 
ever  perjury  at  common  law,  but  have  under  the  statute  of  5 
Eliz. ;  not  adopted  in  Massachusetts,  because  very  early  the 
Colony  legislature  adopted  an  act  on  this  subject. 

%  8.  The  thing  sworn  ought  to  be  some  way  material,  and  3  Bac.  Abr. 
be  so  slated  in  the  indictment  for  perjury  ;  for  if  it  be  wholly  ^'aw^^p^  c 
immaterial  and  foreign  to  the  purpose,  no  way  pertinent  to  the  175.— M*Nal. 
matter  in  question,  nor  tending  to  increase  or  decrease  the  ly;  437, 438. 
damages,  nor  like  to  induce  the  jury  to  give  the  readier  cred- 
it to  the  substantial  part  of  the  evidence,  it  cannot  be  perjury, 
because  it  is  wholly  idle  and  insignificant.     As  where  a  wit- 
ness introduces  his  testimony  with  an  impertinent  preamble  of 
a  story,  concerning  previous  facts,  no  way  relating  to  what  is 
material,  and  is  guilty  of  a  falsity  as  to  such  facts.     But  it 
seems  a  reasonable  opinion,  that  a  witness  may  be  guilty  of 
peijury  in  respect  to  a  false  oath  concerning  a  mere  circum- 
stance, if  such  oath  have  a  plain  tendency  to  corroborate  the 
more  material  part  of  the  evidence.     As  if,  in  trespass  for 
spoiling   the   pit's,  close  with   the   deft's.  sheep,  a  witness 
swears  he  saw  such  a  number  of  the  deft's.  sheep  in  the  close, 
and  being  asked  bow  he  knew  them  to  be  the  deft's.,  swears 
that  he  knew  them  by  such  a  mark,  which  he  knew  to  be  the 
deft'si^  when,  in  truth,  the  deft,  never  used  any  such  mark. 
An  indictment,  at  common  law,  for  perjur}'.  in  an  affidavit, 
sworn  before  the  court,  need  not  state  the  affidavit  was  filed  7D.&E.315. 
of  record. 
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Ch.  210.      Art.  6.  Piracy. 

Art,  6.  $  1 .  Common  law.  This  did  not  notice  piracy  as  a  felony^ 
v-^*v*^^  or  take  any  cognizance  of  it.  "  And  piracy,  though  a  felony, 
SliistT/iJ  was  only  punishable  by  the  dvil  law,  before  28  H.  VUl.  c. 
ii3.~Mod.  '1^;  and  attainder  thereof,  by  the  course  of  the  cmif  law, 
7a«.— Hale's  does  not  corrupt  the  blood,  but  an  attainder  by  force  of  the 
East  cVl.  ~  sts^^ute  does.  A  pardon  of  all  felonies,  does  not  discharge  pi- 
792  to  812.—  racy,  because  it  was  a  felony  where  the  common  law  took  no 
1  Haw.  C.37.  conusance  ;  and  the  said  statute  did  not  alter  the  offence,  but 

only  ordained  a  new  way  of  trial,  and  a  new  punishment. 
4  Bl.  Com.7i,  ^  2.  A  pirate  ^^  is  a  robber  at  tea,"  is  deemed  an  enemy  of 
ifawson^ 6  *'^"^*'^^»  ^^d  every  community  has  aright  to  punish  him.  It 
StateTrials,!,  IS  held  to  be  only  felony  ;  and  the  special  court 'established 
ed.  1742,  Di-  by  28  H.  VIII.  c.  1 6,  for  trying  piracy  proceeds  according  to 
i^^commit-^'  the  common  law.  Piracy  is  an  act  of  robbery  and  depreda- 
ted wUhin  tion  on  the  high  seas,  which  if  committed  on  land  would  be  a 
J**®.  *|!°|i™'*y  felony,  by  the  common  law  ;  but  by  statute  some  other  offen* 
Valeiwon"  ces  are  hiade  piracy.  By  11  and  12  of  W.  III.  c.  7,  an  act 
Prizes,  p.  29.  of  One  Subject  against  other  subjects,  on  the  seas,  under  col- 
^^j^flp'J.^' our  of  a  commission  from  a  foreign  power,  which  would  be 
Brown's  cIv.  Only  an  act  of  war  in  an  alien,  shall  be  construed  piracy  in  a 
^^4^2  ^^^'  subject.  The  common  law  does  not  take  cognizance  of  pira- 
piracy  isun^"  ^Y'  Hence  if  one,  at  land,  be  accessary  to  a  piracy  at  sea, 
authorized  the  commissioners  on  the  statute  cannot  try  him  ;  for  bis  of- 
at  sea'***^"  fence  was  at  land  ;  nor  can  the  common  law  try  it,  because 
piracy  is  not  made  felony  whereof  the  common  law  can  take 
notice.  Again,  if  A  commits  a  robbery  at  sea,  and  brings  the 
goods  to  land  within  the  body  of  the  county,  this  is  not  felo- 
ny, triable  by  the  common  law,  because  the  common  law  takes 
no  notice  of  the  original  fact. 
ConstitDtion  Art.  7.  §  1,  By  art.  1,  s.  8,  of  the  constitution.  Congress 
SiatM  ^in-^^  *^^®  power  to  define  and  punish  "  piracies  and  felonies,  com- 
dictment  for,  mitted  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  na* 
C/o.  c.  c.  tions."  By  article  3,  s.  2,  the  federal  judicial  power  is  ex- 
4Weniw.6cr  tended,  "  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction." 
61.  '  ''  And  when  a  crime  shall  not  be  committed  within  any  Stale, 

the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  Congress  by  law 
shall  have  directed." 
Act  of  Con.        ^  ^*    Section  8,  of  this  act,  enacts,  *'  that  if  any  person  or 
April  30,         persons  shall  commit,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  river,  ha- 
to'^2.— [And  ^®"'  bason,  or  bay,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular 
act  of  Con.    State,  murder  or  robbery,  or  any  other  offence,  which  if  cora- 
Mar.a,  18J9.]  fitted  within  the  body  of  a  county,  would,  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  be  punishable  with  death  ;     or  if  any  captain, 
or  mariner,  of  any  ship  or  other  vessel,  shall  piratically  and 
feloniously  run  away  with  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  any  goods  or 
merchandize  to  the  amount  of  $50,  or  yield  up  such  ship  or 
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Tessel»  voluDtarily,  to  any  pirate ;  or  if  any  seaman  shall  lay  vio-  Ch.  210. 
lent  hands  on  his  commander,  thereby  to  hinder  or  prevent  his     Art.  7. 
fighting  in  defence  of  his  ship  or  goods  committed  to  his  trust,  or   ^^^'v^^ 
shall  make  a  revolt  in  the  ship,"  every  such  offender  shall  be 
deemed  a  pirate  and  felon,  and  suffer  death  $  and  for  offences 
committed  on  the  high  seas,  or  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
State,  the  offender  may  be  tried  where  apprehended,  or  first 
brought  in.     Here  is  no  distinction  as  to  native  or  foreign 
jships. 

^  3.  SecUon  9  enacts,  "  that  if  any  citizen  shall  commit 
any  piracy  or.  robbery  aforesaid,  or  any  act  of  hostility  against 
the  United  States,  or  any  citizen  thereof,  upon  the  high  sea, 
under  colour  of  any  commission  from  any  foreign  prince  or 
state,  or  on  pretence  of  authority  from  any  person,"  such  of- 
fender shall  be  deemed  a  piratej  felon,  and  robber,  and  suffer 
death.     This  section  respects  citizens  only. 

^  4.  Section  10  enacts,  that  any  person  advising  &2:c.  said 
murder,  robbery,  or  other  piracy  aforesaid,  on  the  seas,  which 
shall  affect  the  life  of  such  person,  (pirate,)  and  the  piracy 
be  in  fact  committed,  the  adviser  shall  be  deemed  an  accessa- 
ry before  the  fact,  and,  on  conviction,  suffer  death. 

Section  1 1  enacts,  that  he  who  receives  a  pirate,  his  goods 
or  vessel,  knowingly,  is  deemed  accessary  after  the  fact,  and 
shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  three  years,  and  fined  nol 
exceeding  |t500. 

^  5.  Section  12  enacts,  that  if  any  seaman,  or  other  per-* 
son  shall  commit  manslaughter  on  the  high  seas^  or  confeder- 
ate, or  attempt,  or  endeavour  to  corrupt  any  commander,  mas- 
ter, officer,  or  mariner,  to  yield  up,  or  run  away  with,  any 
ship  or  vessel,  or  with  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  or 
to  turn  pirate,  or  to  go  over  to,  or  confederate  whh,  pirates 
be.,  punishment  is  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  years, 
and  fine  not  exceeding  jtlOOO.  This  section  respects  any  per' 
son  offending,  and  does  not  confound  manslaughter  with  piracy. 

§  6.  Section  2  of  this  act  enacts,  that  nothing  in  the  fore-  Act  of  CoDb 
going  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  prosecution  or  pun-  j^^  ^^' 
ishment  of  treason,  or  any  piracy,  defined  by  treaty  or  other 
law  of  the  'United  States."     Clause  in  the  act  of  June  5, 
1794,  cited  Ch.  200,  a.  6. 

Held,  robbery  committed  at  sea  is  piracy,  under  said  8th  3  Wheaton's 
section  of  the  said  act  of  1790,  though  such  robbery  if  com-  R- «4aiW8, 
roitted  on  land  would  not,  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  be  pi^J.**  *' 
punishable  with  death  ;  and  that  the  cripie  of  robbery,  as  men- 
tioned in  said  act,  "  is  the  crime  of  robbery  as  recognized 
and  defined  at  common  law ;"  and  that  the  Circuit  Courts  of 
the  United  States  have  jurisdiction  thereof.     Also  the  crime  of 
robbery,  committed  by  any  person  on  the  high  seas,  on  board 
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Ch.  210.  of  any  vessel  belonging  exclusively  to  subjects  of  a  foreign 
Art.  8.     state,  on  persons  in  a  vessel  so  exclusively  foreign,  is  not  pi- 

^i^'V^^^  racy  within  said  act;  nor  punishable  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States ; — also  if  a  colony  revolt  from  the  parent  state, 
and  declares  itself  independent,  and  a  civil  war  rages  between 
them,  the  courts  of  the  Union  must  view  such  colony  as  it  is 
viewed  by  Congress  and  the  president.  If  the  United  States 
remain  neutral  and  recognise  the  civil  war,  the  courts  of  the 
Union  cannot  consider  as  criminal,  those  acts  of  hostility  which- 
war  authorizes,  and  which  the  new  government  may  direct 
against  its  enemy."  And  generally  the  same  evidence  applies 
to  it  as  to  an  acknowledged  state,  to  prove  a  vessel  or  person 
is  in  the  service  of  such  new  state  &c. — Wheaton,  62,  73. 
Art.  8.     Massachusetts  statutes  as  to  piracy. 

Mass.  Colony      §  1.  By  this  statute  piracy  in  harbours  or  at  sea,  by  pirati- 
'  iWd.      ^j^jiy.  gejging  a  vessel  or  rising  on  the  master,  was  punished 
with  death. 

M^.  Act,  ^  2    By  ^jj|g  ^^^  jj  ^j^g  enacted,  that  "  all  treasons,  felonies, 

robberies,  murders,  and  confederacies,  hereafter  to  be  com- 
mitted in  or  upon  tlie  sea,  shall  be  inquired,  tried,  beard,  de- 
termined, and  judged,  in  such  counties  and  places  as  shall  be 
limited  by  commission  or  commissions  from  the  governor"  &c. 
with  the  advice  of  counsel,  "  to  be  indicted  for  the  same  in 
like  manner  and  form  as  if  such  offence  or  offences  had  been 
committed  or  done  in  or  upon  the  land  ; — such  commissions 
to  be  under  the  Province  seal,  directed  to  three  or  more  sub- 
stantial persoils  be.  ''to  hear  and  determine  such  offences 
after  the  common  course  of  the  laws  of  this  Province  used  for 
treasons,  felonies,  robberies,  murders,  and  confederacies,  done 
and  committed  upon  the  land  within  the  same,"  to  be  inquired 
of  by  jury ; — like  process  as  for  such  offences  done  on  land  ; 
—saving  for  persons  compelled  by  necessity  &ic. ; — suspected 
persons  to  be  seized  and  secured  ;-— officers  to  be  aided  in 
making  seizures  ; — and  private  armed  vessels  to  bring  their 
prizes  into  some  of  the  British  ports  for  adjudication,  accord- 
ing to  their  instructions,  on  penalty  for  neglect,  df  being  pro- 
secuted as  robbers  and  felons,  and  as  if  not  commissioned. 
This  act  continued  in  force  until  the  American  rcfolution,  by 
reason  of  which  it  ceased  to  operate. 

There  were  similar  laws  necessarily  in  the  other  Colonies, 
respecting  piracies,  murders,  treasons,  &c.  on  the  seas.  In 
some  cases,  and  at  some  periods,  the  king  appointed  the 
courts  to  try  such  offenders,  and  in  some  of  the  Colonies 
without  a  jury.  The  above  act  of  1696  seems  to  have  been 
framed  on  the  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15,  as  to  treasons  he.  on  the 
sea,  except  as  to  the  forfeitures, — and  (o  give  it  effect  in  the 
Colony,  that  not  being  in  existence  when  the  28  Hen.  VIU. 
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was  eoaeted)  it  was  no  doubt  sanctioDed  by  the  pareot  state,  Ch.  210. 
as  it  respected  crimes  committed  on  the  high  seasj  an  d    tea-    Art.  9. 
sons  fee.  Vi^»*v^fcp/ 

Art.  9.   What  is  piracy  or  not. 

§  1.  Piracy  is  when  a  man  "  commits  a  robbery  upon  the  \S.^Z:P: 
sea."    As  if  by  violence  one  seize  a  ship  or  the  goods  of  an-  Jla'inst.'iia. 
other  upon  the  sea,  putting  him  in  fear ;  though  the  person  —-2  Woodes. 
robbed  be  the  subject  of  a  foreign  prince  or  slate  in  amity,  or  ^•^^** 
the  person  who  robs  has  a  commission  from  a  foreign  prince,  i^t.  164.— 1 
if  he  who  is  robbed  is  not  an  enemy  to  such  prince.     But  it  Rol.  176.-- 
will  not  be  piracy  if  the  subjects  of  a  prince,  in  enmity  with  jJ^'S!  ac  P. 
another,  take  upon  the  sea,  by  force,  the  goods  of  the  other  lib.  3.  c.  3.  c 
enemy ;  and  though  taken  and  carried  into  a  neutral  state.  ^*  ^-  ^^- 
Nor   is   it  piracy  if  he  who  loses  his  goods  is  in  enmity 
with  the  prince  or  power  giving  the  commission  to  him  who 
seizes  them  ; — ^nor  though  a  subject  of  the  English  king  took 
his  commission  from  a  foreign  prince  without  license,  which 
is  not  lawful ;— nor  though  the  person  taken,  be  a  friend,  if 
brought  witliout  damage  to  the  port  of  such  prince  for  adjudi- 
cation ;— nor  is  it  piracy  if  the  taking  be  within  a  cinque  port 
be.,  for  this  is  felony,  triable  at  common  law,  whenever  the 
taking  is  within  the  body  of  the  county. 

§  2.  By  the  law  of  nations,  the  taking  of  goods  by  piracy,  OrotdeJ.  B. 
does  not  alter  the  property  ; — and  so  it  is  by  the  law  of  Spain  :  c^J*,'*^^?'^*' 
and,  therefore,  when  goods  taken  by  pirates  are  brought  to  iiU)Ua86U- 
England,  the  owner  may  take  them.    See  Grotius,  pirata  et  d««  ABuni» 
tJonu!  P«"^«*- 

^3.  And  all  other  felonies  upon  the  sea  are  within  the  aiMtill.— 
jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty ;  as  cutting  out  tongues,  putting  Rutherfortii, 
out  eyes,  sodomy,  rape,  larceny,  fee. ;  but  this  must  be  inde-  P-  ^?Af?^*  ■■ 
pendent  of  any  statute ;  and  originally  triable  by  the  civil  law,   ^^     *^ 
by  which  the  offender  could  not  be  convicted  or  executed 
without  confession,  or  express  testimony.    See  Martens  on 
Captures  fee.  as  to  piracy. 

4  4.  ^rhe  Colony  acts  did  not,  any  more  than  the  28  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  15,  alter  the  nature  of  the  offence,  but  it  remained  to 
be  determined  by  the  civil  law  :  they,  like  that,  only  altered  ^  {j^;  "p"^ 
the  manner  of  the  trial  and  of  the  punishment.  And  this  is  the  c.  870.—  ' 
case  on  the  act  of  Congress  :  what  is  piracy  or  not  must  be  Siaanf.  p.  c. 
ascertained  and  decided  by  the  rules  of  the  civil  law ;  and  by  819.— 38^^' 
that  law  piracies  and  depredations  at  sea  are  capital  offences.  Hen.  viii.  c. 
But  the  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  16,  altered  the  law  as  to  the  manner  J|j^Moore, 
of  proof;  that  by  the  civil  law  being  inconvenient,  "  because 
by  that  law  no  offender  shall  have  judgment  of  death  without 
his  own  confession,.or  direct  proof  by  eye-witnesses." 

$  5.  The  indictment  for  piracy  roust  allege  the  fact  to  be  3  Bao.  Abr. 
done  on  the  sea,  and  have  both  the  words,  felonice  and  pi*  ^^' 
ratice. 
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Ch.  210.  §  6.  The  high  seas  are  public  high-ways,  where  all  nationtf 
Art.  9.  have  equal  rights  and  authority ;  and  therefore  every  nation 
v^^v'"^^  has  a  right  to  seize  a  pirate,  hotiis  humani  generitj  on  these 
1  Haw.  P.  c.  seas,  and  bring  him  to  punishment,  whether  he  be  native  or 
SJ'TsI*^  alien,  Christian  or  infidel,  Turk  or  pagan,  if  he  be  not  an 
11,  as  to*ihe  enemy  in  lawful  war  with  the  country  of  the  party  seizing 
meaning  of  him  as  a  pirate.  But  our  act  of  Congress  of  1790  extends 
high  seas.  ^  fj^,.^  g^g  ^j^^  United  States  v.  Polmer,  a.  7,  s.  6,  above. 
Wheaton  on  ^7.  Taking  by  pirates  has  none  of  the  effects  of  legal  cap- 
Captures,  64,  ture ;  it  does  not  divest  the  actual  owner  of  the  property.  So 
^''  was  the  civil  law.     But  taking  by  pirates  is  unlike  a  capture 

made  by  captors  not  commissioned  ;  see  Captures.    If  a  re- 
capture be  made  from  a  pirate^  the  property  ought  to  be 
restored  to  the  owner,  paying  a  reasonable  salvage  ;  his  pro- 
perty is  not  divested.     The  quantity  of  salvage  depends  on 
local  laws  and  usages. 
Easrs  C.  L.        ^  8.  Several  mariners  on  board  an  English  ship  lying  at  the 
MsHT  b^fd^     Groyne,  seized  the  captain,  and  put  him  on  shore,  and  then 
carried  away  the 'ship,  and  committed  several  piracies;  held, 
Masson's        piracy,  for  Uiis  force  on  him,  and  carrying  away  the  ship,  was 
case.  explained  by  their  after  conduct.     But  where  a  master  of  a 

vessel  loaded  goods  on  board   at  Rotterdam,  consigned  to 
Malaga,  and  insured  them,  run  them  on  shore  in  England  and 
burnt  the  ship,  to  defraud  the  owners  and  insurers,  held,  not 
piracy,  but  a  breach  of  trust. 
tJnited  States      §  9.  The  deft,  was  indicted  for  piracy  on  the  high-seas ; 
6  Wheaton'    ^®'^»  ^*  ^  commission  issued  by  Aury  as  "  Brigadier  of  the 
144, 163 ;  .'    Mexican  Republic,"  (unknown  to  our  laws)  or  as  "  general" 
Wl.  was  a     Uiimo  of  the  Floridas,"  then  a  Spanish  Province,  did  not 
ihe'united      authorize  armed  vessels  to  make  captures  at  sea  :    2.  What- 
States.  ever  the  commission  was,  it  did  not  exempt  from  piracy  a 

seizure  made  animo  furandi^  and  not  ^ure  belli  :  3.  The  said 
act  of  Congress  of  April  30,  1790,  extends  to  all  persons  on 
board  all  vessels  that  throw  off  their  national  character,  by 
cruising  piratically,  and  committing  piracy  on  other  vessels. 
This  piracy  was  committed  on  a  vessel  belonging  to  persons 
unknown  to  the  jurors,  and  the  deft,  got  possession  of  her  by 
practising  fraud,  and  he  cruised  in  a  vessel  owned  not  by  a 
foreign  power,  but  by  men  acting  in  defiance  of  all  law,  and 
acknowledging  no  government. 
•"8mUh^6**  ^  *^  '^^®  ^^^^'  ^^^  indicted  for  piracy;  held,  1.  The  act 
wliSioD,  of  Congress  of  March  3,M814,  referring  to  the  law  of  nations 
}68, 188.  for  a  definition  of  piracy,  is  constitutional :  2.  Piracy  is  de- 
fined by  that  law  with  reasonable  certainty  :  3.  "  Robbery, 
or  forcible  depredation  upon  the  sea,  anim^  furandiy  is  piracy" 
by  that  law,  and  by  the  act  of  Congress.  The  deft,  and 
ntbers  had  belonged  to  a  private  armed  vessel  commissioned 
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by  tbe  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  abandoned  her,  seized  Ch.  210. 
by  force  another  vessel,  went  to  sea  in  her  without  any  com-     Art.  9. 
mission  or  authority,  and  seized  a  Spanish  vessel,  which  was  K.^y^J 
the  act  of  piracy.     Piracy  is  "  rohhery  upon  the  sea.^^     Liv- 
ingston J.  dissented  ;  he  thought  Congress  had  not  constitu- 
tionally exercised  the  power  of  defining  piracy.     See  in  about 
18  pae;es  of  notes  in  this  case,  many  definitions  of  piracy  in 
different  languages. 

^11.  The  five  defts.  were  indicted  in  seven  indictments  United  Statet 
for  piracy  ;  held,  1.  The  8  sect,  of  said  act,  April  30,  1790,  r.  Furlong  & 
is  not  repealed   by  the  said  act  of  March  3,  1819  :    2.  On  dlcuL^nur 
said  act  of  1790,  it  is  not  necessary  to  allege  in  the  indictment  6  Wheaton, 
the  deft,  is  a  citizen  of  the  Uniied  States :  nor  3.  The  vessel  if  1'^?!^?^ 
be  acts  in  belongs  to  a  citizen  of  them :    4.  If  a  citizen  of  r.'pirates.— 
them  fit  out  a  vessel  in  a  port  of  them,  to  cruise  against  a  United  statM 
power  in  amity  with  them,  be  is  not  protected  by  a  commission  Lfrme*^*'' 
from  a  belligerent,  from  punishment  for  any  offence  committed  Bowen  bat 
against  vessels  of  the  United  States :    5.  The  jury  may  find 
a  piracy  committed  on  the  high  seas,  on  evidence  it  was  com«- 
mitted  in  an  open  roadstead,  on  a  vessel  at  anchor  within  a 
marine  league  of  the  shore  at  the  island  of  Bonavista :  6.  Par" 
ticular  State  in  said  act  of  1790,  means  one  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  :    7.  A  vessel  by  assuming  a  piratical  character 
loses  her  national  character :    8.  And  a  jury  may  find  this 
character  on  any  evidence  that  satisfies  them  :    9.  Each  count 
in  an  indictment  is  a  substantive  charge,  and  the  verdict  may 
rest  on  one  good  count. 

In  this  case  the  piracy  was  committed  on  a  vessel  and  crew 
all  English ;  the  piratical  vessel  was  a  vessel  of  tbe  United 
States,  and  run  away  with  by  the  master  and  crew.  Furlong 
alias  Hobson  was  an  Irishman,  a  British  subject ; — was  a  mo- 
tion in  arrest  &c.  As  soon  as  men  act  piratically  they  lose 
their  national  character ; — so  held. 

K  a  murder  be  committed  by  one  foreigner  on  a  another, 
and  both  being  on  board  a  foreign  vessel  at  sea,  the  United 
States  courts  have  not  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  p.  195 ;-— other- 
wise, if  the  offending  vessel  be  American ; — ^not  otherwise,  if 
she  lose  her  national  character,  and  become  piratical. 

§  12.  The  defts.  were  indicted  for  piracy  and  murder ;  United  Suiei 
held,  1.  The  courts  of  the  United  Slates  have  jurisdiction  ^J  "g^^JJheal 
under  the  said  act  of  1790,  of  murder  or  robbery  committed  on^4i2. 
on  the  bigh  seas,  though  on  board  a  vessel  held  by  pirates, 
and  belonging  to  no  nation,  and  sailing  unlawfully,  and  not 
under  the  flag  of  any  foreign  nation :    2.  So  of  the  crime 
committed  on  board  of  a  foreign  vessel  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States ;  or  on  board  a  United  States'  vessel  by  a 
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C  If*  210.  foreigner,  or  by  a  citizen  or  a  foreigner  on  board  of  a  piratical 
Art.  9.     vessel :    3*  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  offence  be 

Vt^V^J  committed  on  board  of  a  vessel  or  in  the  sea,  as  by  drowning 
bim,  or  shooting  him  when  in  the  sea,  though  not  thrown 
overboard.  The  indictment  at  large  is  for  piratical  murder  ; 
in  fact,  the  crime  was  a  murder  by  pirates ;  and  the  indictment 
concludes,  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  United  States. 
This  was  correct,  viewing  the  crime  as  merely  murder ;  not 
viewmg  it  as  a  piracy,  for  that  is  against  the  peace  be.  of  all 
nations.  I  find  nothing  in  the  books  defining  piratical  murder. 
This  confounding  of  crimes  has  probably  grown  out  of  said 
act  of  1790,  which  too  much  confounds  murder  and  piracy. 
^13.  JVb^e.^— AH  the  definitions  of  piracy  may  be  reduced 
to  two  short  ones  :  1.  That  of  the  Roman  or  civil  law,  which 
describes  a  pirate  to  be  hostis  humani  generit ;  that  is,  tht 
enemy  of  mankind:  2.  That  of  the  common  law,  which  de- 
decribes  him  as  being  a  robber  on  the  sea,  adopted  in  the 
cases  of  Palmer  and  Smith.  The  definitions  are  easily  and 
universally  understood ;  whereas  those  verbose  definitions  of 
piracy  given  by  Grotius  and  some  others,  rather  obscure  the 
subject.  Enemy  of  mankind^  means  all  mankind ;  and  the 
true  definition  of  a  pirate  excludes  all  national  character.  To 
allow  him  the  character  of  a  citizen  or  foreigner,  is  to  suppose 
be  remains  the  member  of  a  nation ;  whereas,  when  a  man 
becomes  a  pirate,  he  throws  off  his  national  character,  and  his 
vessel  loses  hers  ;  and  so  it  has  been  often  decided ;  and  every 
nation  has  a  right  to  punish  him.  This  very  right  implies  he 
is  of  no  nation,  as  does  his  being  hottie  humani  generis*  In 
piracy  alone  it  is  enough  he  is  a  pirate,  and  we  need  not  en- 
quire if  he  be  a  citizen  or  a  foreigner.  But  in  cases  of  trea* 
son,  murder,  or  manslaughter  at  sea,  the  case  is  different ;  a 
traitor  or  murderer,  merely  as  such,  though  at  sea,  is.  not 
punishable  by  every  nation  ;  for  treason  he  can  be  punished 
only  by  the  nation  to  which  he  owes  allegiance.  And  one  of 
the  same  American  crew  may  murder  another  of  it  at  sea,-- « 
the  murderer  is  not  therefore  hostia  humani  generis^  to  be 
punished  by  every  nation. 
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CHAPTER  CCXI. 


BIOTS,  ROUTS,  AND  UNLAWFUL  ASSEMBLIES,  SCHOOLS,  SLAVE 
TRADE,  kc.  TRESPASS. 

Art.  I.  Riots  fye.  tohat. 

§  1.  "Id  unlawful  assemblies  there  must  be  three  or  more  4B1.  Com. 
persons  concerned  :   1.  An  unlawful  assembly  is  where  three  ^^^^^4*^**^'' 
or  more  do  assemble  themselves  together  to  do  an  unlawful  Went.' 305, 
act,  as  to  pull  down  enclosures  8m5.  and  part  without  doing  it  i*"*™^^^' 
or  making  any  motion  towards  it :   2.  A  rout  is  where  three    '      '      '  • 
or  more  meet  to  do  an  unlawful  act  upon  a  common  quarrel, 
as  forcibly  breaking  down  fences,  upon  a  right  claimed,  of 
common,  or  of  way,  and  make  some  advances  towards  it :  3. 
A  riot  is  where  three  or  more  actually  do  an  unlawful  act  6f 
violence,  with  or  without  a  common  cause  or  quarrel."    The 
punishment  of  these  assemblies  is  by  fine  and  imprisonment 
hj  the  common  law,  and  in  very  enormous  cases  the  pillory 
is  sometimes  added. 

^  2.  An  unlawful  act  to  be  done  is  necessary  to  make  a  2  Saik.  694, 
riot.     If  three  or  more  assemble  lawfully,  and  quarrelling  fall  g"f*"^* 
on  one  of  their  own  number,  it  is  not  a  riot.     If  they  fall  on  a  696^Qaeeov. 
stranger,  it  is  a  riot,  but  only  in  those  who  concur.     In  riots,  CUu> 
routs,  and  unlawful  assemblies,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  other 
offences,  officers  may  require  aid. 

$  3,  A  number  of  persons  met  together  on  a  lawful  occa-  2  Ld.  Raym. 
sion,  and  in  a  lawful  manner,  as  to  elect  an  officer  &c.,  and  ^^' 
•  during  the  assembly  a  sudden  affray  arose ;  held,  this  did  not 
make  it  a  riot  ab  iniiioy  but  it  was  only  a  common  affray.  But 
also  held,  if  a  number  of  men  assemble  in  a  riotous  manner 
to  do  an  unlawful  act,  and  a  person  who  was  on  the  place  before 
upon  a  lawful  occasion,  and  not  privy  to  their  first  design,  comes 
and  joins  them,  he  will  be  guilty  of  a  riot  equally  with  the  rest. 

^  4«  Five  persons  were  indicted  for  a  riot  and  assault,  the  1  w.  BI.  291^ 
jury  acquitted  all  but  two.    Morton  moved  in  arrest  of  judg-  ^1  'A'he 
ment,  and  insisted  this  was  an  acquittal  of  all,  because  two  ^*"8  "•  ^^oit^ 
cannot  make  a  riot ;  two  of  the  defts.  were  not  acquitted,  but 
were  dead  before  the  trial ;  two  found  guilty.    The  court  in- 
tended evidence  was  given  against  them  all,  as  after  a  verdict 
the  court  will  suppose  every  thing  in  order  to  support  it ;  as 
if  the  indictment  had  been  laid,  together  with  other  persons 
unknown,  in  which  case  it  has  been  held  good.  Res  v.  Moor 
b  Kinnersley,  Stra.  193 ;  that  if  two  only  are  found  guilty, 
yet  the  yerdict  implies  that  a  riot  was  committed  by  the  as-^ 
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Ch.  311.  sistatice  of  some  of  the  unknown  persons.    So  bere,  as  two  of 
Art,  1.     the  defts.  were  dead  and  the  verdict  finds  two  others  guilty  of 
X^^^y^j  the  riot,  the  court  will  intend  that  the  jury  had  evidence  that 
one  at  least  of  the  dead  men  was  concerned  in  it. 

10  Mu8  R.  ^  5.  The  disturbances  of  our  numerous  and  frequent  elec- 
monweaith  r.  ^^^  ^y  ^^^^  proceedings  are  of  material  importance,  and  a 
BunoeU  &  al!^  remedy  by  indictment  at  common  law  for  a  riot  is  a  remedy 

that  will  generally  apply  to  such  disturbances.  This  remedy 
we  see  applied  in  the  following  case  well  explained  in  the 
form  of  the  indictment  and  points  decided  thereon.  This  and 
the  Commonwealth  v.  Silsby,  two  cases  at  common  law,  seeoi 
to  afford  remedies  for  nearly  all  illegal  proceedings  at  elections. 
This  was  an  indictment  for  a  riot,  charging  that  Runneb  with 
five  others  named,  with  a  great  number,  fifty  or  more,  to 
the  jurors  unknown,  on  (April  6,  1812,  first  Monday  in  April,) 
with  force  and  arms  at  said  Salem  ^.,  unlawfully,  riotously, 
and  routously,  did  assemble  and  gather  together  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  being  so  assembled  and  gath- 
ered together,  unlawfully,  riotously,  and  routously,  with  shonts 
and  huzzas,  did  then  and  there  rush  into  the  public  town- 
house,  or  court-house,  wherein  the  citizens  being  the  legal  voters 
in  the  said  town,  were  then  and  there  constitutionally  andJegaHy 
assembled  in  town  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  giving  in  their 
votes  for  governor,  &£c.  at  which  meeting  Samuel  Ropes  &  al. 
being  selectmen  of  said  town  of  S.,  then  and  there  presided, 
and  were  then  and  there  receiving  the  votes  of  the  legal  voters 
of  the  said  town  of  Salem  for  the  officers  aforesaid  ;  and  be- 
ing so  entered,  they  the  said  Runnels  b  al.  with  the  other 
persons  to  the  jurors  unknown,  unlawfully,  &c.  with  great 
aoise  and  tumult  did  attempt  to  seize  the  boxes  in  which  the 
votes  of  the  qualified  citizens  were  deposited,  and  did  then 
and  there  impede  and  obstruct  the  said  Ropes  &&  al.  select- 
men as  aforesaid,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  their  office 
aforesaid  for  a  long  time,  to  wit,  two  hours,  to  the  great  dam- 
age of  the  said  selectmen  in  derogation  of  the  free  rigtits  of 
sufiTrage  of  the  legal  voters  of  said  town  of  Salem,  against  the 
peace  of  &c.,  and  laws  of  the  same. 

On  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment :  held,  1 .  The  words, 
force  arid  arms,  introduced  in  the  first  part  of  the  indictment, 
may  well  be  applied  to  every  distinct  allegation  in  it :  2.  The 
words,  in  terror  of  the  people,  are  not  always  necessary ;  as 
"  it  is  cleur  there  may  be  a  riot  without  terrifying  any  body  ;" 
also,  Holt's  distinction,  who  said,  that  iQ  indictments  for  going 
about  armed  &c.  without  commiting  any  acty  these  words  are 

11  Mod.  116.  necessary,  because  the  offence  consists  in  terrifying  the  pub- 

lic ;  but  in  those  riots  ia  which  an  unlawful  act  is  committed 
the  words  are  useless :  3.  The  facts  charged  ia  this  indict- 
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ment  ftmount  to  a  riot|  and  an  aggravated  one.     **  To  disturb    Ch.  211. 
another  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  lawful  right  is  a  trespass  ;  and    Art.  2. 
if  it  is  done  by  numbers  unlawfully  combined,  the  same  act  is  v.^^^v^k*/ 
a  riot.** 

There  is  no  statute  of  the  United  States  on  this  subject ; 
and  there  were  no  words  in  this  indictment  grounding  it  on 
any  statute. 

Art.  2.  Mauachusetts  statute* 

^  1 .  This  enacts  ^'  that  if  any  persons  to  the  number  of  Mais.  Act, 
twelve  or  more,  being  armed  with  clubs  or  other  weapons,  or  2f|[ia^'^*xct' 
if  any  number  of  persons,  consisting  of  thirty  or  more,  shall  ch.  n.—     ' 
be  unlawfully,  routously,  riotously,  or  tumultuously  assembled,  Kod.  Act,, 
any  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff,  or  deputy-sheriff  of  the  j^|  ^^'3^ 
county,  or  constable  of  the  town,  shall,*  among  the  rioters,  or 
as  near  to  them  as  he  can  safely  come,  command  silence  while 
proclamation  is  making,  and  shall  openly  make  proclamation 
in  these  or  like  words ;"  then  follows  the  form  of  the  procla* 
roation  ;  and  if  they  disperse  not  in  one  houi^  after  proclama- 
tion made  or  attempted  to  be  made,  the  officer  may  command 
sufficient  aid  and  shall  seize  them,  who  shall  be  had  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  such  officer  may  require  a  sufficient 
number  of  people  in  arms,  if  the  rioters  or  any  of  them  ap- 
peared armed,  and  if  any  of  the  rioters  by  their  resistance  be 
killed  the  officers  and  assistants  are  held  guiltless. 

§  2.  Also  enacts,  that  if  any  person  refuses  such  assistance 
he  forfeits  not  more  than  £10,  nor  less  than  £2,  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, which  may  be  recovered  on  indictment  or  infor- 
mation as  it  is  to  the  Commonwealth.  Also  enacts,  the  for- 
feiture of  lands,  tenements,  goods,  and  chattels  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, for  such  rioters  to  remain  together  the  said  hour, 
riotously,  or  to  oppose  a  known  officer  making  said  proclama- 
tion, whipped  thirty-nine  stripes,  imprisoned  not  more  than 
twelve  nor  less  than  six  months  &c.  Same  penalty  for  pul- 
ling down  any  building,, provided  the  court  may  abate  the 
whipping  or  any  part  thereof.  Offences  to  be  prosecuted  in 
twelve  months ;  the  act  to  be  read  at  the  annual  town  meet- 
ings and  opening  each  Court  of  Sessions. 

^  3.  The  above  act  is  the  act  of  1751,  revised  in  substance  Man*  Ac^ 
with  small  variations,  and  this  act  of  1751   was  a  revision  of  j[^^J|,'  ^^^ 
prior  riot  acts,  passed  in  the  Province  and  Colony.    February  Feb  izo, 
1787,  an  act  was  passed  the  more  speedily  and  effectually  to  IJf  T^fi"* 
suppress  tumults  and  insurrections  in  the  Commonwealth.  *^  ' 

Art.  3»  The  indictment  in  this  case  is  generally  at  com* 
mon  law,  as  was  that  above  against  Runnels  and  others. 

§  1.  Are  several  forms  of  indictments  at  common  law,  as  Crown  C.C. 
for  riot  and  assault ;  riot,  assault,  and  imprisonment,  and  if  J^,!^tioiiB 
for  riots  aod  obstnictiog  public  officers  in  doing  their  dn^,  4  Went.  870  to  407. . 

roh.  VII.  13 
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Cb.  31 1*  two  counts,  the  graad  jury  nHiy  return  a  true  biH  as  to  one^ 
Jirt  4.     and  ignoramus  as  to  the  other.    Cowp.  325.     And  in  this  in-* 
y^'y^J    dlctment  for  a  riot  there  may  be  a  count  for  a  common  as- 
sault    So  in  an  indictment  for  a  riot  committed  by  several 
footmen  at  a  play-house,  and  breaking  the  lamps,  may  be  join- 
ed a  count  for  a  general  assembly  ivith  arms  and  making  a 
riot ;  and  indictment  for  a  riot  and  attempt  to  rescue  persons 
arrested  &c. 
1  Hawk.  ISO.      ^  2.  Women,  it  is  said,  may  be  punished  as  rioters ;  but 
minors  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are  not  punishable  for  a 
riot. 
dLd.Raym.       §  3.  In  an  indictment  for  a  riot  it  must  be  explicitly  shewn 
1210,  The      fQf  ^|]|^{  QQi  tii^  rioters  assembled.     It  is  insufficient  to  state 
Gttbton.        ^^^7  assembled  to  do  some  unlawful  act ;  but  the  identical  act 
must  be  stated  in  order  that  the  defts.  may  have  notice  to 
apply  their  defence. 

§  4.  Insurreciiona.  By  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  art.  1,  s.  8, -Congress  has  power  **  to  provide  for  call- 
ing forth  the  mititia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
insurrections,  and  repel  invasions."  By  Massachusetts  constitu- 
tion, ch.  3,  art.  7,  the  governor  has  power  to  employ  thr  mili- 
tary force  to  the  same  purpose,  and  to  suppress  any  rebellion 
declared  by  the  legislature  to  exist.  The  word,  rehelHon^ 
and  laws  respecting  insurrections  and  rebellions,  hardly  have 
place  ui  our  code.  In  the  French  Penal  Code,  art.  209  to 
^21,  rebellion  is  defined,  and  is  deemed  a  crime  or  an  offence 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  and  rebellion 
committed  by  more  than  twenty  persons  armed,  is  punished 
by  bard  labour  for  a  limited  time,  and  if  not  armed,  by  con- 
finement ; — and  many  other  provisions  making  the  written  law 
nearly  complete  on  the  subject.  We  find  almost  as  little  in  the 
English  law  books  concerning  rebellion  as  we  find  in  our  own. 
§  5.  But  another  French  law  against  associations  merits 
attention  as  a  very  arbitrary  one.  Penal  Code,  art.  291, 294, 
by  this,  no  association  of  more  than  twenty  families  is  allowed 
to  meet  daily  or  on  appointed  days,  "  for  religious,  literary, 
political,  or  other  objects  or  purposes,"  without  special  license 
of  government,  and  under  such  conditions  as  it  may  impose. 
Art.  4.     Schools. 


*-^<2?°^      ^  ^*  ^^^  ^^  '^^^P  ®"^  maintain  the  schools  required  by  law, 
^^  in  Massachusetts  has  ever  been  an  indictable  offence.     As 

early  as  1647,  an  act  was  passed  enjoining  and  requiring 
every  town  of  fifty  householders  to  keep  a  school  to  teach 
writing  and  reading;  and  every  town  of  100  families  or  house- 
holders to  keep  and  maintain  a  grammar  school,  so  as  to  fit 
youth  for  the  University,  on  penalty  of  £5  for  each  year's 
neglect.    Jq  1671,  this  penalty  was  made  £10|  as  to  a  town 
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of  100  families.    And  by  an  act  passed  1683,  every  town  Ch.  311. 
of  500  families  or  householders,  two  grammar  schools  and  two     Art.  4* 
writiag  schools,  on  penalty  of  £20  for  each  neglect.  v^^'v*^./ 

§  2.  This  act  was  a  mere  revision  of  the  acts  above,  except  Mass.  Act, 
ihatof  16B3; — penalty  for  neglect  £10,  on  conviction,  on  *^*^" 
complaint  to  the  Sessions,  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
schools  in  the  same  county  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ses- 
sions, most  needed,  to  be  levied  on  warrant  from  the  Sessions, 
in  proportion  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  defective  town,  like 
other  public  charges. 

^  3.  In  this  act  it  was  recited,  that  divers  towns  did  shame-  MaM.  Aet, 
fully  neglect  to  keep  and  maintain  shools  "  to  the  nourishment 
of  ignorance  and  irreligion," — and  the  penalty  for  each  neglect 
£20  a  year,  and  in  proportion  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  to 
the  above  use  ;  and  this  act  made  it  the  duty  of  all  grand 
jurors  to  present  the  breaches  and  neglect  of  these  laws. 

§  4.  This  act  increased  the  penalty  to  £30  as  to  towns  of  ^"J*  ^«*» 
150  families,  and  to  £40  as  to  towns  of  2p0  families,  and  in 
proportion  as  to  those  of  250  or  300  families,  to  the  same 
•  uses,  and  to  be  recovered  as  above  ;— towns  were  empowered 
I^  law,  to  raise  school  monies. 

^  5.  On  these  laws,  if  a  town  neglected  to  set  up  and 
naintam  a  school  as  required  by  them,  the  practice  was  to 
proceed  against  such  town  by  indictment,  which  stated  the 
town  of  consisted  of  more  than  200  iic.  families  or 

householders,  and  that  the  selectmen  and  inhabitants  of  it 
ought  by  law  to  set  up  a  grammar  school  &c.  in  it,  and  to 
procure  some  discreet  person  of  good  conversation,  well  in- 
structed in  the  tongues,  to  keep  it,  and  make  due  provision 
for  his  support  and  maintenance ; — ^yet,  the  selectmen  and 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  neglecting  their  duty  in  this  behalf 

at ,  have  neglected  and  refused  for months  last 

past  to  set  up  a  grammar  school  be.  and  to  procure  and  main- 
tain &c.  against  the  peace  and  the  laws,  iic. 

§  6.  This  act  of  June  1789,  was  a  revision  of  the  above  Mais.  Act, 
laws  with  some  additions.    This  act  requires  every  town,  con-  i?S9.f&alii« 
taining  fifty  families  or  householders,  to  be  provided  with  *'a  Act,c.li7.— 
schoolmaster  or  schoolmasters  of  good  morals,  to  teach  child-  ^ec  Mass. 
ren  to  read  and  write,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  English  ]^\  ju^e 
language,  as  well  as  in  arithmetic,  orthography,  and  decent  28, 1802;  of 
behaviour,"  equal  to  six  months  in   a  year  for  one  school ; —  igJi  .^ 
each  town  of  100  families  to  keep  such  schools  equal  to  one  Feb.  28, 
twelve  months  in  each  year  ; — each  town  of  150  families  tie.  i®**;  ot 
such  schools  equal  to  six  months  in  each  year,  and  in  addition  ig^/^' 
a  school  '^  to  instruct  children  in  the  English  language,"  equal 
to  one  school  twelve  months  in  each  year ; — and  every  town 
#f  200  families  or  householders,  to  maintain  a  grammar  master 
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*^  of  good  morals,  well  instructed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  nod 
English  languages,"  and  in  addition  to  '^  be  provided  with  k 
schoolmaster  or  schoolmasters  as  above  described,  to  instruct 
children  in  the  English  language,  for  such  term  of  time  as 
shall  be  equivalent  to  twelve  months  for  each  of  said  schools  . 
in  one  year." 

$  7.  This  act  provided  for  dividing  towns  into  school  dis- 
tricts, and  for  instruction  in  schools  on  souad,  moral,  religious, 
and  republican  principles. 

^  8.  Sect  6  inflicts  penalties  nearly  in  the  proportion  above 
stated,  on  towns  for  neglecting  to  maintain  these  schools ;  the 
penalties  may  be  recovered  iu  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  or 
Sessions,  (now  Common  Pleas)  and  levied  on  warrants  from 
either  court,  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  deficient  town  or  dis- 
trict, '^  in  the  same  manner  as  other  sums,  for  the  use  of  the 
county  ;"  to  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury,  and  be  applied 
to  such  schools  in  the  same  county  as  the  Sessions  (Common 
Pleas)  may  direct  ^c.  The  particular  mode  of  conviction  is 
pointed  out  in  the  act ;  of  course  it  will  be  by  bill,  plaint,  or 
information,  as  mentioned  in  the  act.  But  as  all  grand  jurors 
are  directed  by  this  act  diligently  to  **  hiquire,  and  present- 
ment make  of  all  breaches  and  neglects  of  this  law;"  convic- 
tions may  be  on  such  such  presentments  or  on  indictments 
according  to  former  usages. 

^  9.  Thus  has  existed  by  law  this  important  school  system. 
Since  June  1789,  some  few  acts,  not  very  material,  have  been 
passed,  to  enforce  the  maintaining  district  schools  in  towns 
divided  by  their  votes  into  school  districts, — as  one,  Feb.  28, 
1800, — another,  June  23,  1 802,— another,  June  21,  1811, — 
another,  Feb.  28,  1815, — and  another,  June  13,  1817.  These 
offences  against  the  laws,  in  neglecting  to  keep  up  and  main- 
tain these  schools,  have  been  matters  of  constant  attentioo 
from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  country,  especially  among 
all  enlightened  men. 

^10.  Indictments  have  been  found,  and  informations  have 
been  often  filed  for  breaches  and  neglects  of  these  laws.  But 
few  legal  questions  have  arisen  in  the  construction  of  them  ; 
generally  no  question  of  fact  can  have  arisen  but  as  to  the 
number  of  families  or  householders  in  a  town,  or  as  to  the 
fact  of  neglect  to  keep  the  school  required  by  law« 

Art.  5.  Some  few  questions  of  law  of  late  years  have 
arisen  in  regard  to  district  schools,  on  the  new  districting  prin- 
ciple, which  follow. 

$  1.  This  was  an  indictment  against  the  town  of  Northamp- 
ton, for  not  providing  schoolmasters,  as  required  by  said  act 
of  June  25,  1789.  The  indictment,  after  stating  the  offence, 
concluded, — which  is  in  subversion  of  that  diffusion  of  kaow<^ 
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ledge  be. ;  held  bad,  because  it  did  not  conclude  contra  for^  Ch.  211« 
mam  itatutif  and  this  after  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere  had  been     Art.  6. 
received.    Judgment  arrested.  v-^'v^-^i*' 

$  2.  In  this  case  it  was  decided  that  monies  voted  to  be  3  Mass.  R. 
raised  by  the  inhabltanU  of  a  school  district  in  a  town,  for  the  ^»  ^^^*' 
purpose  of  erecting  a  district  school-house,  may  be  assessed  ''  **^ 
by  assessors  of  the  town  chosen  after  such  vote  :    2.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  such  assessment  be  made  within  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  certificate  of  the  district  clerk  :    3.  If  an 
illegal  assessment  of  such  monies  be  made,  the  same  or  suc- 
ceeding assessors  may  make  a  new  assessment,  for  which 
purpose  the  district  clerk  may  issue  a  new  certificate :  4.  The 
inhabitants  of  a  school  district  having  voted  to  raise  monies 
for  erecting  a  school-house,  may  afterwards,   and  before  the 
same  are  assessed,  rescind  such  vote  at  their  discretion. 

$  3.  In  what  manner  towns  may  alter  or  make  new  school 
districts ;  and  how  affected  by  setting  off  inhabitants,  see 
Richardson  jun.  v.  Dagget  &;  al.  Cb.  172,  a.  6. 

^  4.  Lands  of  a  resident  owner  in  any  town  occupied  by  6  Mats,  it 
his  tenant,  Bm  taxable  in  the  school  district  in  which  the  ?®^»  ^wht. 
tenant  lives ;  and  lands  in  his  own  occupation  in  the  school  My^'al.  * 
district  in  which  the  owner  dwells ;  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
cretion vested  in  the  assessors  by  the  general  tax  act. 

(^  6.  Where  one  was  assessed  for  lands  lying  in  a  school  8  Mass.  R. 
district,  in  which  it  was  not  legally  taxable,  but  requested  ^he^^^^^j^j^^. 
assessors  to  place  it  to  his  account  of  taxable  property,  and  ney  k  al. 
informed  them  he  was  to  be  taxed  for  it ;  held,  the  assessors 
were  not  liable  in  trespass  for  making  such  assessment.  13 
Mass*  R.  193,  Fourth  School  District  in  Rumford  v.  Wood, — 
has  corporate  powers  to  maintain  an  action  on  a  contract  to 
build  a  school-bouse,  and  to  make  a  lease  of  land  to  it. 

Abt.  6.  slave-trade.  This  trade  is  now  become  an  of- 
fence against  th&  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Massachu- 
setts be. 

^  1.  The  first  act  against  the  slave-trade  we  find  in  the  Mass.  Colony 
Colonies,  was  passed  by  Massachusetts    Colony  legislature  ^'^*»  ^' 
in  1646.     This  legislature,  speaking  with  indignation  of  man- 
stealing  and  of  the  slave-trade,  as  odious  and  justly  abhorred 
by  all  good  and  just  men,  ordered,  '*  that  the  negro  interpreter, 
with  others  unlawfully  taken,  be,  by  the  first  opportunity,  at 
the  charge  of  the  country  for  the  present,  sent  to  his  native 
country,  (Guinea,)  and  a  letter  with  him,  of  the  indignation  of 
the  court  thereabouts,  and  justice  thereof,  desiring*  our  hon- 
oured governor  would  please  to  put  this  order  in  execution.**  Kenta€ky!" 
Notwithstanding  this  just  indignation,  our  ancestors  afterwards  TouiminV R. 
plearly  recognised  negro-slavery.  (See  Ch.  63,  Pauper  cases.)  gJ^'thevS^ 

ginia  ac(s'revued|  as  to  slaves  at  large. 
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Ch.  211.  The  other  colonies  early  recognised  negro-slavery,  and  coin 
Art.  6«      tinned  to  do  it,  so  that  in  the  census  of  1790  he.  every  State 
in  the  Union,  except  Massachusetts,  returned  slaves,  meaning 
negro-slaves.    But  this  State  has  not  allowed  of  negro-slavery 
since  1780,  for  reasons  mentioned  in  another  place. 
Territorial  The  first  express  constitutional  provision  against  slavery, 

JiUT'l8,"im.  ^^  introduced  into  the  Territorial  constitution,  ordained  by 
the  Revolutionary  Congress,  July  13,  1787  ; — see  Journals  of 
Congress  of  that  date,  Graydon's  Digest,  Apfiendix,  137  to 
141.  By  art.  6  of  that  ordinance  it  is  provided,  **  there  shall 
be  neither  slsvery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  terri« 
tory,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted."  Next  followed  the  article 
in  the  Federal  constitution,  art.  1,  s.  9,  empowering  Congress 
to  tax  the  importation  of  slaves,  to  the  amount  of  $10  for 
each  person,  and  after  1808  to  prohibit  such  importations. 
The  construction  of  the  Maryland  act,  6  Cranch,  3. 
^n^^kV^  ^  ^*  ^®^^*  ^  ^^  *^'^  *^^  prohibited  the  importation  into  the 
7,  vrmT  Mississippi  Territory,  from  any  foreign  port,  any  slave  or 
slaves,  on  penaky  of  $300*  for  each  slave,  and  ibe  slave  to  be 
free. 
Aet  of  Con-  {^  3.  This  act  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  into  any 
STiS^^  State  which  had  prohibited  the  slave-trade ;  and  a  vessel  con- 
cerned  in  this  trade  was  denied  an  entry,  and  forfeited  ; — and 
a  penalty  of  $1000  for  every  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  person 
of  colour  imported  as  a  slave.  Not  in  ibrce  in  the  Territory 
of  Orleans.  6  Cranch,  330. 
Act  of  Con-  ^  4.  This  act,  after  Jan.  I,  1808,  made  it  illegal  to  innport 
^W^^^  or  bring  into  the  United  States,  or  the  territories  thereof, 
from  any  foreign  kingdom,  place,  or  country,  any  negro,  mu<- 
latto,  or  person  of  colour,  wiih  intent  to  hold,  sell,  or  dispose 
of  such  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  colour,  as  a  slave,  or  to 
be  held  "  to  service  or  labour ;"  and  every  vessel  fitted  out  or 
sent  for  the  purpose  is  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  and 
may  be  seized  and  condemned  accordingly  ;-^and  every  per- 
son concerned  as  as  principal  or  aider  in  this  business,  by 
fitting  vessels  be.  for  this  trade,  forfeits  $20,000,  half  to 
the  United  States  and  half  to  the  prosecutor.  And  other 
large  penalties  were  enacted  by  this  act,  to  be  inflicted  on 
every  person  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  any  slaves,  or  in  selling  such 
imported  &c. ;— -in  some  cases  imprisonment  from  five  to  ten 
years,  and  fines  from  one  to  ten  thousand  dollars.  This  act 
was  in  its  numerous  and  guarded  provisions  evidently  intended 
to  prohibit  all  traffic  and  servitude  in  the  United  States  and 
their  territories,  in  and  by  negroes,  nHilatloes,  and  persons  of 
colour,  except  those  in  the  United  States  and  their  territories! 
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Jan.  1, 1808;  these,  and  these  onlj  the  act  left  to  be  retained  Ch.  311. 
and  scJd  as  slaves*  Art.  7. 

§  6.   This  aety  for  the  government  of  LfOuisiana,  also  res-  v-^^v-^^ 
trained  slavery  therein,  on  the  principles  above  stated.  i^2«^i804 

The  great  object  of  all  these  acts  of  Congress,  respecting  '  ' 
tke  United  States  and  their  numerous  and  extensive  territo- 
ries, and  for  limiting  the  slave  trade,  seems  to  have  been  to 
confine  the  number  of  slaves  to  those  in  the  United  States, 
and  their  territories,  January  1,  1808,  entirely,  and  to  those 
in  Louisiana,  March  26,  1604,  and  to  their  natural  increase, 
that  is,  to  allow,  in  no  form  whatever,  of  any  •more  importa- 
tions of  slaves  into  any  part  of  the  Federal  territories,  whether  i 
States,  Districts,  or  Territories  appropriately  so  called,  either 
by  land  or  water  ;  and  to  make  every  importation,'  and  every 
preparation  for  importation,  contrary  to  these  laws  a  high  him- 
demeaiM>r.  And  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  these  laws  in 
general  have  been  well  executed,  we  may  fairly  attribute  to 
natural  population  the  increase  of  slaves  in  our  Federal  do- 
minions, since  January  1,  1808. 

$  6.  There  have  been  but  few  decisions  upon  these  statutes.  2  Crench, 
In  this  suit  it  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  ?ff;^^wood. 
States,  that  a  prosecution  on  the  act  of  Congress  above  stat- 
ed, must  be  commenced  in  two  years  after  the  offence  com- 
mitted ;  and  extended  as  well  to  penalties  created  after  as  be- 
fore the  act,  and  to  debt  for  penalties  as  well  as  informations. 

§  7.  And  in  this  case  it  was  decided  by  the  same  court,  2  Crunch, 
that  the  question  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  vessel,  under  this  stat-  ^»  United 
ute,  is  a  question  of  admiralty,  and  maritime  jurisdiction.         Sall/*' 

^  8.  The  United  States,  in  exercising  their  legislative  pow- 
ers on  this  subject,  seem  to  have  confined  themselves  to  the 
above  cited  provision  in  the  constitution,  that  is,  to  the  import- 
ation of  slaves  into  the  United  States,  and  not  into  foreign 
countries  or  ports.  Perhaps  the  general  government  has  no 
power  to  do  this,  though  it  may  punish  their  citizens  for  doing 
It.     See  late  statutes  to  this  purpose. 

Art.  7.  State  statutes  as  to  the  slave-trade. 

The  individual  States  have  enacted  laws  forbidding  their 
citizens  to  be  any  way  concerned  in  the  slave-trade. 

^  1.  By  the  first  section  of  this  act,  the  legislature  of  Mas-  Mass.  Act, 
'  sachusetts  enacted,  "  that  no  citizen  of  this  Commonweahh,  Mar.26, 1788. 
or  other  person  residing  within  the  same,  shall  for  himself,  or  Maine  to  pro- 
any  other  person  whatsoever,  either  as  master,  factor,  super-  tect  personal 
cargo,  owner,  or  hirer,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  any  vessel,  di-  ",^?'^y  ®^^* 
rectly  or  indirectly,  import  or  transport,  or  buy  or  sell,  or  re-  d,.  22.-1 
ceive  on  board  his  or  their  vessel,  with  intent  to  cause  to  be  Tonlmio'a 
imported  or  transported,  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  state  lJws"  p'^s 
or  kingdom,  in  that  part  of  the  world  called  Africa^  as  slaves,  807.  ' 
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Cb.  211.  or  as  servants  for  term  of  years ;  and  that  every  citizen,  in* 
^ri.  8.  habitant,  or  resident,  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  directly  or 
^■^»'^^>  indirectly  receive  on  board  his  or  their  vessel,  with  intent 
to  import  or  transport,  or  cause  to  be  imported  or  trans* 
ported,  any  of  the  said  inhabitants  of  Africa,  contrary  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  and  be  thereof  lawfully 
convicted,"  shall  forfeit  and  pay  £50,  for  every  person  by  him 
or  them  so  received  on  board,  with  intent  to  import  or  trans- 
port ;  and  £200  for  every  vessel  fitted  out  with  intent  to, 
and  that  shall  actuaUy,  be  employed  in  the  importation  or 
transportation  aforesaid,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt, 
half  to  the  State  and  half  to  the  informer. 

The  same  act  makes  all  insurances  on  such  vessels  void. 
J.  W.  was  prosecuted  on  tliis  act. 

Wilfully  destroying  ships,  cargoes,  be.,  see  the  best  act 
against  such  crimes,  Maine  statutes,  Ch.  14;  Mass.  act, 
March  8, 1803. 

Art.  8.  Kidnapping, 

The  same  act,  section  3,  enacts,  that  when  any  inhabitant 
or  resident  of   this  Commonwealth  shall  be  carried  off  by 
force,  or  decoyed  away,  ^'  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  friend  of 
such  injured  inhabitant  or  resident,  to  bring  forward  and  pros- 
ecute to  final  judgment  and  execution,"  in  any  proper  court, 
any  action  for  damages  against  any  such  offender  in  the  name 
of  the  injured  party,  giving  bond  to  the  judge  of  probate  to 
pay  the  damages  recovered  to  the  injured  party,  on  his  return, 
or  to  the  use  of  his  family  hc;,  as  the  judge  shall  direct.     If 
the  deft,   be  acquitted,  he  recovers  costs,  also  reasonable 
damages. 
Mam.  C.  k  P.      By  Massachusetts  Colony  law  of  1646,  kidnapptng  or  man* 
g*^  **^ J[gf  *^«aZt7igf  was  punished  with  death.     So  by  the  Jewish  law. 
'  Same  in  the  civil  law,  called  in  that  plagium*     But  the  com- 
mon law  punishes  it  (taking  persons  from  one  country  and  sel- 
ling them  in  another,)  with  fine,  imprisonment,  and  pillory. 
And  notwithstanding  the  above  special  actions  by  friends,  no 
doubt  this  is  an  indictable  offence  at  common  law,  so  punisha- 
ble.    Law  of  Kentucky,  of  December  19,  1801,  from  five  to 
ten  years'  confinement  in  the  penitentiary. 
Art.  9.  Trespass. 
Indictment         ^1.  It  is  a  very  nice  question,  iffhat  is  an  indictable  tres* 
Se  close'"*  J>€W*.     That  a  trespass  with  actual  force  and  violence,  or 
withvio-        with  a  strong  hand,  is  indictable,  is  clear,  as  stated  Ch.  204, 
lence, &  tak-  a.  11,  Forcible  Entry;  and  Ch.  208,  a.  8,  a.  9, a.  12,  Rex  r. 
shee^p^V       Storr,  and  Rex  v.  Atkins.    On  the  other  hand  it  is  clear,  a 
Wentir.  382,  bare  trespass,  though  laid  t^'  ei  armis^  is  not  an  indictable  tres- 
894>3coiiau.  pi^sg  .  g^e  said  cases.     It  is  clear,  every  breach  of  the  peace 
is  indictable  ;   but  then,  according  to  Rex  v.  Storr,  3  Burr. 
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1698,  it  is  not  a  breach  of  the  peace  to  enter  one^s  yard,  dig  Ch.  211. 
up  the  soil,  and  erect  a  shed  there  with  force  and  arms,  where     Art.  9. 
no  violence  is  charged,  besides  the  common  technical  term  of  v^^'V^^ 
vi  et  armis.     Hence  vi  et  armisy  or  entry  into  one's  land  with 
force  and  arms^  does  not  imply  a  breach  of  the  peace  ;   nor 
does  entering  and  cutting  grass,  or  a  tree,  or  taking  away  a 
log,  by  the  rule,  1701.     Rex  v.  Bathurst  was  an  indictment, 
and  supported,  for  that  B  entered  A's  house,  turned  and 
kept  him  out  with  force  and  arms.     This  was  a  breach  of  the 
peace ;  and  Lord  Mansfield  laid  stress  on  its  being  a  dwelling- 
house,  and  by  three  persons,  though  no  violence  stated  but 
what  the  words  «t  et  armis  implied.      Wilmot  J.  said,  Rex  v. 
Storr  stood  indifferent,  whether  indictable  or  not,  *'  whereas 
it  ought  to  appear  upon .  the  face  of  the  indictment  that  it  is 
indictable." 

§  2.  This  was  an  indictment  against  Jopson  and  five  others,  ^^*fc'^**J 
charging  that  they  and  several  others  unknown,  unlawfully  as-  Burr.  noz. 
sembled  to  disturb  the  peace ;  and  being  so  assembled,  the 
six  defts.,  particularly  named,  with  force  and  arms,  at  fiic.  the 
mine  of  black-lead  of  J.  B.  and  J.  S.,  did  unlawfully  break 
and  enter,  and  sixty  pounds  of  lead  be.,  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  said  J  B.  and  J.  S.,  did  unlawfully  take 
and  carry  away,  against  the  peace  iic*  The  court  refused  to 
quash  this  indictment,  on  motion^  and  said  the  defts.  might 
demur. 

^  3.  This  was  an  indictment  for  (vt  et  armis)  breaking  and  8  Barr.  1781, 

entering  a  close,  and  unlawfully  and  unjustly  expelling  the  pros-  ^^ileen  oS- 

ecutors,  and  keeping  thein  out  of  possession.     Objected,  this  ers— 8  D.  & 

this  was  not  an  indictable  trespass,  but  a  mere  trespass  for  a  ^'  J5?1»  ^^ 
.  .1  .   .  1  1  •  .         I  •    17.  Richards, 

civil  injury,  a  private  not  a  public  one  ;  a  mere  entry  .into  his 

close,  and  keeping  him  out  of  it. 

§  4.  Court  held  it  not  an  indictable  offence.  Wilmot  J.  M'NaUy,419^ 
said,  no  doubt  an  indictment  lies,  at  common  law,  for  a  forci-  ^^' 
ble  entry.  There  is  no  such  '*  actual  force  as  implies  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  and  makes  nn  indictable  offence."  The  rule  is, 
''  it  must  appear  on  the  face  of  the  indictment  to  be  an  indict- 
able offence."  "  The  number  of  defts.  makes  no  difference 
in  itself;  no  riot  or  unlawful  assembly,"  is  charged. 

Yates  J.  concurred,  and  said,  '^  there  is  no  force  or  violence 
shewn  upon  the  face  of  the  indictment,  to  make  it  appear  to 
be  an  actual  force  indictable."  *'  Nor  is  any  riot  charged, 
or  any  unlawful  assembly ;  therefore  the  mere  number  makes 
no  difference."     Indictment  quashed  by  the  whole  court. 

§  6.  Is  a  mere  trespass,  and  not  an  indictable  offence,  to  3  Burr.  no«, 
pull  off  the  thatch  of  a  man's  house,  he  being  in  the^  peacea-  **  "-^ttiDi. 
ble  possession  of  it.     Indictment  quashed. 

§  6.   If  a  man  be  indicted,  that  he  stole,  and  it  is  not  said  91!^"^  ^'^'. 

VOL.  vii.  14 


down  fence. 
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Ch.211.  fdoniouily^  this  indictment  imports  but  a  trespass,  and  the 
ArU  9.  offender  may  be  put  to  answer  it  as  a  trespass, 
v^^^v^^  ^  7.  Sections  2  and  3,  of  this  act,  provide  for  the  offences 
Mass.  Act,  Qf  wilfully  destroying  milestones  and  public  monuments,  and 
-^Maioe  Act)  ^^^  Committing  trespasses,  secretly  in  the  night  time,  (as  stat- 
ch.  83.  ed  in  a  former  chapter,)  being  indicted. 

$  8.  So  one  may  be  indicted,  at  common  law,  for  a  tres- 
pass, for  he,  with  force  and  arms,  a  glass  window,  belonging 
to  A.  B.  situated  in  — — ,  by  violently  throwing  stones  at  and 
against  it,  maliciously,  unlawfully,  and  injuriously,  did  break 
and  destroy,  be. 
Indictment  ^  9.  Upon  the  same  statute  the  deft,  was  indicted  for 
!i!!Ll«7J!l!.°*  throwing  down  fence  in  the  night  time.     The  grand  jury  pre- 

"""*  -"-*    aented,  that  he  at ,  on  ,  secredy  in  the  night 

time,  with  force  and  arms,  did  throw  down  and  open  one  rod 
of  fence,  belonging  to  and  inclosing  lands  not  his  own,  but  the 
same  rod  of  fence  then  belonged  to  and  enclosed  a  certain 
close  of  J.  L.,  situated  in ,  bounded ,  contain- 
ing four  acres,  and  that  the  deft,  then  and  there  did  leave  the 
same  rod  of  fence  down  and  open,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
said  J.  L.  and  to  the  evil  example  be,  against  the  peace,  and 
the  form  of  the  statute  be.  If  it  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
been  done  secretly  in  the  nigkt  Itme,  these  words  may  be 
omitted,  and  then  the  indictment  is  applicable  to  such  a  tres- 
pass comnutted  in  the  day  time. 

(^  10.  On  the  same  statute,  there  was  a  proceeding  in  tres- 
pass, for  secretly  taking  fruit  as  in  the  subjoined  note ;  which 
sufficiently  shews  the  nature  of  the  trespass,  the  arrest  on  sus- 
picion, declared  on  oath,  and  the  proceedings.* 

*  To  J.  B.  Etq.f  one  of  the  Justictt  of  the  Peace  unlhin  and  for  the  coun- 
ty of . 

Complains,  on  oath,  A  B,  of  ,  in  said  county,  mariner,  Uiat 

0ome  person  or  persons,  to  liim  unknown,  did  on  ,  at  ,  with 

force  and  arms,  take  and  carry  away  from  his,  the  said  A  B*s  garden,  situa- 
ted in  said         >  ,  two  quarts  of  fruit ;    that  he  has  good  cause  to  suspect, 

and  doth  suspect,  that  C  and  D  of ,  aforesaid,  minors,  did  take  and 

carry  away  the  said  fruit,  as  aforesaid  ;  that  the  said  C  and  D  had  not,  nor 
had  either  of  them  at  that  time,  or  at  any  time,  any  interest  in  the  said  gar- 
den or  fruit,  nor  had  they,  or  either  of  them,  at  any  time,  the  consent  of  the 
said  A  B,  the  owner  thereof,  for  their  so  taking  and  carrying  away  the  said 
fruit ;  all  which  is  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and  pro- 
vided, and  against  the  peace  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  the  damage  of 
the  said  A  B. 

Wherefore  he  prays,  that  the  mid  C  and  D  may  be  apprehended,  and 
held  to  answer  the  said  complaint,  and  be  further  dealt  with  according  to 
law. 

Signed,  A  B. 

Essex,  u. — Received  and  sworn  to  on  ■■,  before  me,  J.  B.,  justice 

of  the  peace. 

Warrant  to  apprehend  in  common  form ;  fined  bs.  each,  and  commit- 
ted ;  one  evidence  proving  the  fart. 

For  arrests  on  suspicion,  see  1  Mass.  laws,  169 ;  2  Hale's  P.  C.  89,  90, 

109,  no. 
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^11.  These  acts,  and  such  have  long  existed,  to  prieserve  Ch.  211. 
and  secure  to  owners  their  property  in  logs,  masts,  spars,  and    Art.  10. 
other  timber,  in  certain  cases,  and  in  cord  wood ;   these  stat-  \,^V"v^ 
utes  inflict  various  penalties,  for  destroying  or  injuring  this  Mass.  Act§  of 
kind  of  property  of  others,  in  whole  or  in  part ;   also  for  F®p  ^^»  \!.^^' 
destroying  the  marks  or  evidences  of  such   property,  8ic.  ]g]9,  iiUie 
Mass.' acts  of   March   14,   1805;   of  February  28,  1807;  acUofMain« 
of  Februafy  2,  1816  ;  of  February  9, 1818;  of  February  17,  ^  »«2i,  ch. 
1819 ;  of  February  18,  1819. 
Art.  10.  Usury. 

§  1.  This,  as  a  ground  of  civil  action,  has  been  already 
largely  considered  ;  what  is  usury  or  not,  the  history'of  it,  be. 
It  here  only  remains  to  consider  usury  as  an  indictable  offence. 
It  is  an  offence  against  public  trade.  But  usury  is  not  an  of- 
fence at  common  law,  for  that  law  did  not  6x  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, but  this  has  depended,  and  does  depend,  on  the  statutes 
ascertaining  and  fixing  the  rate  of  interest. 

$  2.   It  has  been  decided,  that  an  indictment  for  this  of-  3  Salk.i88.~ 
fence  of  usury  does  not  lie  at  the  sessions ;   nor  does  any  in-  ^^^  p/py, 
dictment  on  the  English  statutes ;   for  the  method  the  statute 
prescribes  must  be  followed. 

^  3.   The  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not  regulate  legal  inclictmeiit 
interest  of  monies  lent,  but  this  matter  is  left  to  the  State  le-  ^J  "™n^  2 
gislatures,  except  in  Federal  places,  (yet  few  and  small;)  uh.— West, 
hence  usury  is  not  found  in  those  laws.      As  each  regulates  216— Co. 
and  prescribes  legal  interest,  each  State  declares  what  is  usu-  Ent436. 
ry,  and  of  course  punishes  it,  some  by  indictment,  some  by 
information,  and  some  giving  a  penalty  for  it,  recoverable  by 
action  of  debt. 

^  4.  When  it  is  said  usury  is  not  an  offence  at  common 
law,  it  is  intended,  no  interest  above  u  certain  rate,  as  6  per 
cent  a  year,  for  instance,  is  prescribed  by  law,  and  8  is  taken, 
can  be  usury  by  that  law,  for  clear  it  is  that  it  knew  no  rate  of 
interest ;  but  if  any  usury  by  the  common  law,  it  must  be  any 
interest  at  all.  According  to  the  church  notions,  in  the  dark 
ages,  it  might  be  usury  to  take  any  interest,  even  one  tenth  of 
of  one  per  cent  a  year.  But  since  the  statutes  were  passed 
allowing  legal  interest,  which,  in  this  respect,  repeal  this 
common  law  that  allowed  none  at  all,  it  is  clear  there  is 
DO  usury  at  common  law,  where  such  statutes  exist.  And  5  Bac.  Abr. 
as  such  have  ever  existed  in  Masschusetts,  there  never  can  ^^' 
have  been  here  any  usury  by  that  law.  English  lawyers,  and 
some  English  judges,  speak  of  usury  at  common  law ;  at 
least  an  indictment  on  that  law  for  usury,  and  of  late  years,  as 
in  a  case  laid  so  as  judgment  could  not  be  on  the  statute, 
the  court  gave  judgment,  at  common  law,  fine  and  imprison* 
ment.    It  is  true,  where  an  act  done  is  forbidden  by  the  stat^ 
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Ch.  21  !•  ute,  it  is  an  offeQce  against  it,  punishable  by  the  common  law, 
Art.  10.    where  the  statute  prescribes  no  punishment,  as  in  that  the 
v^^v*^i-^  courts  by  means  of  the  common  law  will  give  effect  to  the 
statute.      But  this  is  never  the  case  where  a  statute  creates  a 
new  offence,  as  taking  above  6  per  cent  a  year  is,  and  chalks 
out  a  specific  remedy^  as  do  the  statutes  against  usury.     The 
authorities  on  this  point  are  numerous  and  clear. 
Mass.  Act,  '       ^  5.  This  act,  cited  in  a  former  chapter,  inffictstbe  penalty 
— Main'c  Act*  ^^^  usufy>  "  the  full  value  of  the  goods  and  moniesor  other  things 
ch  19.— Vir/  SO  lent  ;*'  that  above  6  per  cent  fiic.,  to  be  recovered  by  indict- 
K^*'  ^'~j      "^^°^  ^^  action  on  the  case,  half  to  the  State  and  half  to  the  in- 
»"l7»8.        former,  and  by  statute,  June  19, 1788,  if  not  prosecuted  by  the 
informer  in  one  year,  all  to  the  State.    The  action  and  nature 
of  usury  having  been  already  sufficiently  considered,  it  now 
only  remains  to  attend  to  the  indictment  for  the  offence  of  usu- 
ry. As  no  indictment  usually  lies  in  England  for  usury,  but  infor- 
mations do,  the  English  authorities  will  not  be  always  to  the 
purpose.      Certain  facts  are  always  material  io  be  alleged  in 
an  indictment  for  usury,  in  this  manner.     The  jurors  present, 

that  C.  D.,  at ,  on ,  did  lend  to  E.  F.  the  sum 

of  $1000,  lawful  money ;  and  to  secure  the  repayment  there- 
of, with  lawful  interest  for  the  same,  to  the  said  C.  D.  or  his 

order,  the  said  E.  F.  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  same 

day  of  ,  at ,  aforesaid,  did  give  and  deliver  to 

the  said  C.  D.  a  certain  promissory  note,  subscribed  by  the 
said  E.  F.»  bearing  date  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  by  which 
note  the  said  E.  F.  did  promise  to  pay  to  the  said  C.  D.,  or 
his  order,  rhe  said  sum  of  $1000,  with  lawful  interest  for  the 
same,  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  same  note.  And  the 
jurors  aforesaid,  upon  the  oath  aforesaid,  do  further  present, 

that  the  said  C.  D.  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  ,  at =-, 

aforesaid,  unlawfully^  unjustly,  and  corruptly^  did  take  and  re- 
ceive of  and  from  the  said  E.  F.  the  sum  of  $60,  lawful 
money,  of  his  monies,  for  the  forbearing  and  giving  day  of 
payment  of  the  said  $1000,  from  ■     '       ■,  to  »  ,  (about 

six  months,)  which  sum  so  as  aforesaid  received  and  taken,  by 
the  said  C.  D.,  for  the  forbearing  and  giving  day  of  payment, 

of  said  $!000,  from ,  to ,  did  exceed  the  rate 

of  $6  for  the  loan  of  $100  for  a  year,  to  the  damage  of  the 
said  E.  F.,  against  the  peace^  and  the  form  of  the  statute^  in 
that  case  made  and  provided,  be.  The  words  underscored  in 
this  form  are  all  material.  For  to  constitute  an  indictable  of- 
fence of  usury^  there  roust  be  a  loan^  to  be  repaid ;  the  ex- 
cess of  interest,  or  usury,  must  be  unlawfully  and  corruptly 
agreed  for  ;  it  must  be  for  forbearing  and  giving  day  of  pay- 
ment, and  the  excess  of  interest  must  be  actually  taken  and 
received. 
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Abt.  11.  A^udged  cases.  Ch.  211. 

$  1.  This  was  an  indictineot  for  usury.     Dorothy  Smith,  at    Art,  11. 
-,  August  20,  3d  of  Anne,  lent  and  advanced  to  Rich- 


ard Jones  £5,  to  be  repaid  to  her  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  \J"^  Rfty"^ 

sext  following  ; — ^that  the  January  8th  aforesaid »  at ,  smith'*  caae. 

unjustly  and  corruptly  received  and  had  of  said  Jones,  for 
«aid  time,  I2s.  6i]I.,  which  sum  exceeded  six  per  cent  a  year ; 
against  the  peace  of  be.,  and  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in 
such  case  made  and  provided.  Plea,  not  guilty.  Verdict, 
guilty.  Fine,  £15,  treble  the  £5  lent.  It  will  be  observed 
in  this  case,  the  penalty  adjudged  was  treble  the  sum  fairly 
lent,  and  no  notice,  in  assessing  the  fine,  was  taken  of  the  I2s. 
6d.  afterwards  usuriously  taken.  Our  court  adopted  the  same 
principle  in  King's  case,  November  term,  1815.  It  adjudged 
tlie  forfeiture,  the  $900  fairly  lent,  and  took  no  notice  of  the 
$108,  afterwards  on  this  loan  usuriously  received,  though  the  Mass. S.J. 
usury  consisted  entirely  in  this  after  receipt  of  the  $108.  In  Jj®"*^,?!?*' 
this  case  be  was  indicted-  for  usury  on  three  loans  made  to  commoo-' 
Daniel  ilayden.  The  indictment  stated  they  were  made  at  wealth  v. 
DanverSf  in  the  county  of  Essex  ;  and  to  secure  repayment  he  ^f chariah 
and  John  Butterfield  gave  King  their  promissory  notes,  signed  ' 
by  them,  dated  he. ;  and  stated  the  usury  to  be  afterwards  in 
taking  and  receiving,  unlawfuUy  and  corruptly,  $108,  for  a 
year's  forbearance,  which  was  12  per  cent.  Count,  in  the  in- 
dictment on  each  loan  and  note,  and  each  taking,  be.  As 
the  year  was  expired,  and  the  whole  penalty  was  claimed  to 
the  use  of  the  State,  Hayden  and  Butterfield  were  admitted 
witnesses  for  it.  Verdict,  guilty.  Motion  by  the  deft,  for  a 
new  trial,  filed  :  1 .  Because  be. :  2.  Because  there  is  a  ma- 
terial variance  between  the  several  contracts  stated  in  the  said 
indictment  and  the  said  several  contracts  produced  and  prov- 
ed in  each  case,  especially  in  this ;  each  contract  is  stated  in 
the  said  indictment  to  be  joint  only,  not  payable  to  order,  and 
made  at  Danvers,  in  the  county  of  Essex ;  whereas  each  con  • 
tract  produced  and  proved  was  and  is  joint  and  severely  pay'- 
able  to  order y  and  made  at  Chelmsford,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex :  3.  Because  in  each  count  in  the  said  indictment  the 
forbearance  on  each  contract  is  said  to  have  been  to  the  said 
Hayden  alone,  and  in  no  case  to  the  said  Butterfield. 

To  get  over  this  objection  of  variance,  the  attorney  gener- 
al suggested,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  indictment  relating  to 
the  notes  might  be  rejected  as  surplusage^  leaving,  as  this 
would,  the  indictment  to  charge  l^al  loans  originally  made^ 
but  subsequent  usurious  agreements  and  takings  of  usury. 
This  indictment  was  continued  April  terra,  1814,  by  Judge 
Sewall,  in  order  to  report  tlie  case,  but  his  death  prevented  a 
report.     November  term,  1814,  an  affidavit,  by  one  of  the 
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CH.21h  deft's.  counseli  was  filed  with  copies  of  the  notes  anoexed. 
Art.  11.  stating  thej  were  the  notes  produced  in  evidence  at  the  trial. 
K^y^J  This  brought  the  questions  of  Tarianee  fairly  before  the  court. 
This  cause  was  argued  first  as  to  the  variance ;  deft,  urged, 
that  there  was  a  material  variance  between  the  contracts  stat- 
ed in  the  indictment  and  those  so  proved,  and  cited  many  au- 
thorities on  this  point  of  variance,  stated  in  former  chapters, 
such  as  Carlisle  q,  U  v.  Trears,  Cowp.  671  ;  Wade  q.  t.  v. 
Wilson,  5  East,  192 ;  Rex  v.  Pepperell,  1  D.  b  E.  240,  and 
447,  Church  v.  Wilkins  ;  Bridge  v.  Austin,  4  Mass.  R.  115 ; 
Tate  V.  Wilibgs,  3  D.  &  E.  535  ;  Helman  v.  Bennett,  5  Esp. 
R.  227;.  Gwinnel  v.  Phillips,  3  D.  &  E.  64;  Shute  v. 
Worseley,  eited  Dough  668 ;  Whitwell  v.  Bennett,  3  Bos.  & 
P.  659 ;  White  v.  Wilson,  2  Bos.  &  P.  1 16 ;  Cook  v.  Gra- 
ham ;  Pitt  9.  Green ;  Symonds  v.  Ball ;  Lucy  v.  Goodson  ; 
Spaulding  v.  Mure,  be.  &c. 

^2.  As  to  the  forbearance  to  Hayden  alone,  Wade  j.  L  v. 
Wilson. 

$  3.  No  corrupt  argreement  is  stated  in  the  indictment ; 
only  that  12  per  cent  a  year  was  taken,  bymeatu  of  a  corrupt 
bargain  between  the  deft,  and  Hayden.  1  Haw.  P.  C.  ch. 
82,  s.  24,  25,  a  usurious  agreement  is  material  to  constitute 
the  offence  of  usury ;  and  how  made.  Rex  v.  Walker,  Sid. 
421,  pi.  9,  a  corrupt  agreement  must  be  laid  ;  forty  shillings 
was  taken  after  lending,  and  no  corrupt  agreement  was  laid 
before  or  at  the  time  of  lending ;  held,  there  could  be  no 
judgment  on  the  statute,  but  only  at  common  law.  5  Bac. 
Abr.  423. 

^  4.  The  words  as  to  the  notes  cannot  be  stricken  out  of 
the  indictment  as  surplusage.  The  rule  in  this  respect  is 
found  in  Bristow  v.  Wright,  Dougl.  665 ;  Rex  v.  Harris,  8 
Mod.  127  ;  Crawford  v.  Whittal,  Dougl.  4 ;  Rex  v.  Stephens, 
5  East,  254. 

^  5.  If  these  words  be  considered  as  so  stricken  out,  as  is 
suggested,  no  good  indictment  will  remain  )  these  words  are 
.  material  as  they  alone  contain  any  contract  express  or  impli- 
ed, to  repay  the  monies  lent.  Such  contract  is  essential  to 
constitute  usury ;  in  which  the  essentials  are :  1.  A  loan  :  2. 
Such  contract :  3.  Actual  taking  above  6  per  cent  a  year  :  4. 
A  corrupt  agreement.  Strike  out  these  words  and  there  will 
remain  only  a  loan  and  such  taking.  Jansen's  case,  1  Wih. 
286,  there  ^*  must  be  a  loan  to  be  repaid  at  all  events ;  same, 
Murry  v.  Harding,  3  Wils.  390 ;  Crown  C.  C.  742,  the  same ; 
3  Ld.  Rayro.  34,  the  same;  so  Rast.  Ent.  689;  2  Ld.  Raym. 
1144  ;  2  Salk.  630;  Cro.  El.  393. 

But  notwithstanding  these  objections,  the  court  gave  judg- 
ment against  the  deft,  for  a  fine,  ^900,  the  sum  lent. 
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(^  6.  For  several  ladictmeDts  in  this  State,  Commonwealth  Ch.  211. 
«.  Frost ;  Same  v.  Churchill  in  al.,  Ch.  153,  and  other  chap-    Art.  12. 
ters.     lodictmeot  lies  not  at  sessions  for  usury  ;  nor  does  an  v^^^v-^./ 
indictment  lie  barely  for  a  corrupt  agreement ;  for  there  must  3  Saik.iss.— 
be  an  actual  taking  of  excessive  interest  in  pursuance  of  that  r^x™  Upton, 
agreement. 

$  7.  If  the  wife  lend  monies  usuriously,  without  her  hus-  Barnet  v. 
band's  knowledge,  it  is  his  usury  civUiterj  but  not  criminaliier.  Tompkins, 
Skin.  348. 

In  the  several  cases  cited  in  King's  case,  above,  most  of 
the  law  will  be  found,  in  relation  to  usury,  criminaliter. 

Ways.  (Mence  in  not  repairing,  see  Ways,  Ch.  79,  a^  9, 
Sic. ;  see  Highways,  Ch.  208,  a.  7. 

Art.  12.  In  the  United  StcUea  weights  and  measures  how 
derived,  and  how  uniform,  and  established  by  law.  These,  in 
all  the  States  in  the  Union  are  generally  uniform,  all  being 
regulated  by  the  English  standard  ;  and  to  use  weights  and 
measures  varying  from  it,  is  usually  an  indictable  offence  at 
common  law  and  sometimes  by  statute. 

^  1.  How  derived.  In  deriving  them  from  England  we 
may  begin  with  the  statute  of  the  year  1266,  51st  Hen.  III. 
By  this  act  it  was  enacted,  "  that  an  English  penny  called  a 
sterling  roundj  and  without  any  clipping,  shall  weigh  thirty-two 
wheat  corns  in  the  midst  of  the  ear,  and  twenty  pence  da 
make  an  ounce,  and  twelve  ounces  one  pound,  and  eight 
pounds  do  make  a  gallon  of  wine,  and  eight  gallons  of  wine  do 
make  a  London  bushel,  which  is  the  eighth  part  of  a  quarter." 
This  penny  was  a  piece  of  money,  and  thus  the  kernel  or 
grain  of  wheat  was  the  first  standard  of  all  our  weights,  and 
the  weight  called  a  grain  was  made  equal  to  it  in  weight ; 
thirty-two  of  these  made  the  weight  of  said  penny,  and  of  the 
weight  called  the  pennyweight,  twenty  of  these  made  the 
ounce  weight,  and  twelve  of  these  the  tower  pound.  This 
little  weight  called  a  grain  has  never  varied,  as  it  has  ever 
been  used  in  the  place  of  the  wheat  com  or  grain,  a  standard 
deemed  fixed  in  nature.  This  system  was  simple  and  valu- 
able. The  penny  in  circulation  was  also  the  penny  of  ac- 
count,as  our  cent  is.  So  the  shilling  and  the  pound.  It  made 
wheat  the  standard  for  the  weight  of  silver  money  ;  thirty-two 
grains  of  wheat  the  exact  weight  of  the  circulating  penny,  and 
this  of  the  weight  of  those  thirty-two  grains.  It  made  a  pint  of 
wine  weigh  a  pound  ;  hence,  if  sold  by  measure  or  weight  the 
result  was  the  same ;  so  as  to  com.  This  system  did  not 
deem  the  kernel  of  wheat  always  of  the  same  weight,  it  merely 
used  it  to  make  the  standard  weight  of  the  exchequer.  It 
made  the  standard  bushel  hold  sixty-four  pints  or  pounds  of 
wine,  being  eight  gallons ;  and  as  the  cubic  inch  of  wine  was 
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Ch.  211.  computed  to  be  a  fifth  part  heavier  than  the  cubic  inch  of 
,  Art,  12.  wheat,  a  bushel  to  hold  sixty-four  pounds  of  wheat  was  a  fifth 
^.^V^i^  larger  than  the  wine  bushel  holding  eight  wine  gallons.  The 
peony  sterling  undipped  was  the  first  standard  weight  of  the 
exchequer ;  twelve  of  them  made  a  shilling,  and  240  of  them 
a  tower-pound  money  weight.  The  14  Ed.  III.  ch.  <2,  and 
27  Ed.  III.  ch.  10,  required  there  should  be  one  weight  and 
one  measure  throughout  the  realm  of  England. 

^  2.  The  long  measure  how  derived^ — was  from  the  barley- 
corn, three  of  which  made  an  inch,  and  twelve  inches  a  foot 
be ;  therefore,  the  barleycorn  became  the  first  measure,  with 
its  divisions  and  multiples,  of  all  our  measures  of  length,  super- 
ficies, and  of  capacity.  But  like  the  varying  wheat  corn  it 
was  used  only  to  make  a  permanent  exchequer  standard  by, 
as  the  English  foot,  just  a  third  of  the  brass  yard  rod,  kept  as  a 
standard  in  the  exchequer.  So  invariable  sameness  has  de- 
pended on  preserving  the  exchequer  foot  or  yard  measure 
exactly  of  the  same  length ;  1  Bl.  Com.  274,  275 ;  and  not 
on  the  barleycorn.  So  when  the  Grecian  foot  measure  was 
once  made  of  the  length  of  Hercules'  foot,  that  perished,  and 
there  was  no  certainty  there  was  any  other  human  foot  just 
the  length  of  his.  If  found  to  be  so,  it  was  by  using  this  made 
foot  measure. 

<^  3.  The  Winchester  bushel,  containing  2150.42  cubic 
inches,  the  present  wine  gallon  231  such  inches ;  the  beer  or 
ale  gallon  282  cubic  inches.  The  present  Troy  weights  and 
present  Avoirdupois  weights — ^these  do  not  appear  in  tlie  sys- 
tem of  1266,  but  crept  in  and  had  varied  in  practice  till  fixed 
by  statutes  and  usage. 

(^  4.   The  Winchester  husheL     The  wine  bushel  we  have 
seen  contained  sixty-four  pounds  of  wine,  and  held  eight  gal- 
lons of  wine,  each  containing  eight  pounds  weight,  and  each 
216    cubic  inches,  and  each  inch  of  wine   (Gascoign,  now 
claret)  weighed  250  grains  Troy.  It  was  a  part  of  the  anrient 
law  to  make  a  vessel  often  bearing  the  same  to  contain  the 
same  weight  of  diflTerent  things  not  of  the  same  specific  grav- 
ity.    Hence  the  wheat  bushel  was  made  to  contain  sixty-four 
pounds  of  wheat,  and  to  do  that  it  was  a  fifth  larger  than  the 
wine  bushel  for  the  reason  above.     The.  wine  gallon  of  216 
Difference      cubic  inches  of  1266,  was  just  the  eighth  part  of  an  English 
notfsactly  a  cubic  foot  of  1728  cubic  inches.     It  follows,  the  wine  bushel 
^^'  contained  a  cubic  foot  of  1728,  just  four  fifths  of  the  wheat 

bushel,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  report,  1790 ;  add  a 
fifth  432  to  1728  gives  the  wheat  bushel  2160  cubic  inches, 
larger  than  the  Winchester  bushel,  which  in  1696  was  found 
to  contain  but  2145.6  cubic  inches  of  spring  water.  In  1685, 
a  cubic  foot  which  weighed  at  Oxford  1000  ounces  Avoirdu* 
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pois,  and  io  1696  the  Winchester  bushel  2145.6  cubic  inches  Ch.  211. 
was  found  to  contain  just  as  much,  1000  ounces  of  Avoirdu-  Art.  12. 
pois  of  wheat,  the  difference  nearly  one  firth.  By  the  I3th 
ofW.  lU.  ch.  5,  A.  D.  1701,  the  Winchester  bushel  was 
deemed  the  standard  for  measuring  grain,  and  made  such 
measure  any  cylindrical  vessel  of  eighteen  and  a  half  inches 
diameter,  and  eight  inches  deep  inside ;  these  contents  made 
the  2145.42  cubic  inches  the. present  Winchester  bushel, 
which  has  been  long  established  by  law  or  usage  in  each 
State;  except  the  bushel  in  Connecticut  holds  2198  cubic 
inches;  in  Kentucky  2150|;  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Missis- 
sippi 2150i^  cubic  inches  ;  same  Missouri. 

^  4.  He  present  wine  gallon  contains  231  cubic  inches ;  the 
old  wine  gallon  of  1496,  contained  224  cubic  inches,  that  of 
231  was  also  introduced  in  1496,  anfl  was  confirmed  by  the  5 
Anne,  ch.  27,  and  by  it  252  such  gallons  make  a  tun  of  wine ; 
126  a  butt  or  pipe,  63  a  hogshead.  This  gallon  has  been 
long  established  in  every  State.  See  Report  of  a  Committee 
of  Parliament  of  1757,  1758.  Before  the  statute  of  1496, 
the  hogshead  contained  sixty-three  gallons,  and  measured 
eight  cubic  feet;  so  held  13,824  cubic  inches,  and  so  each 
gallon  219iti^9  instead  of  231.  The  gallon  of  224  cubic 
inches  was  established  in  14^  6  by  miscalculation,  parliament 
deranged  the  system  of  1266  which  made  the  wine  gallon 
contain  216  cubic  inches,  the  eighth  of  a  cubic  foot.  The 
mistake  was  in  supposing  the  penny  sterling  of  1266  was  the 
pennyweight  Troy,  and  in  a  belief  it  was  the  measure  of  eight 
gallons  of  wine,  and  not  that  that  constituted  the  bushel  of 
1266  and  1304.  But  it  does  not  appear  the  btishel  of  1496 
was  ever  in  use  in  fkigland  or  her  colonies,  or  that  they 
adopted  the  gallon  of  224  cubic  inches,  the  Guildhall  wine 
gallon.  By  12  Anne,  ch.  17,  the  coal  bushel  was  made  191- 
inches  diameter,  and  to  hold  a  quart  of  water  more  than  the 
Winchester  bushel ;  this  coal  bushel  some  of  the  States  by  law 
have  established, — ^the  19  J-  inches  was  from  outside  to  out- 
side. The  weight  of  an  inch  of  wine  is  to  that  of  wheat  as  175 
to  143. 

^  5.  The  beer  or  ale  gallon  of  282  cubic  inches  seems  to 
have  been  long  since  introduced  and  established  by  usage  in 
England  and  all  our  States,  except  in  some  of  them  it  is  es- 
tablished by  statutes.  This  beer,  ale,  and  corn  gallon  ought 
to  have  remained  one  eighth  of  the  Winchester  bushel ;  the 
282  is  the  eighth  part  of  2256,  the  result  of  an  old  error  that 
continues  still  as  to  beer  and  ale. 

^  6.  The  present  Avoirdupois  weight.  One  pound  Avoir- 
dupois contains  7000  grains  Troy  ;  that  is,  fourteen  ounces, 
eleven   pennyweights,   and   sixteen   grains   Troy ;   a  pound 
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Ch.21K  Avoirdupois  (113  for  100)  contains  sixteen  ounces,  and  an 
Art.  12.  ounce  sixteen  drams  ;  and  thirteen  ounces  2}  drams  is  equal 
to  a  pound  Troy,  which  consists  of  twelve  ounces,  each  ounce 
of  twenty  pennyweights,  and  each  pennyweight  of  twenty-four 
grains  ;  thirty-two  cubic  feet  of  spring  water  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  fifty-six  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  make  a 
tun  of  2000  pounds  Avoirdupois,  or  2240  net  weight.  It  does 
not  appear  that  our  present  Troy  or  Avoirdupois  weights  were 
introduced  in  England  by  any  statute,  though  they  keep  to 
each  other  certain  old  proportions.  The  old  easterling  pounds 
of  twelve  and  fifteen  ounces  were  probably  derived  from  the 
east,  the  Romans  and  Greeks.  It  seems  they  meant  a  meas- 
ure that  contained  eight  pounds  of  wheat  and  ten  pounds  of 
w^ine,  keeping  the  proportion  in  weight  of  five  for  wine  and 
four  for  wheat.  The  old  tower  or  easterling  pound  contained 
eleven  ounces  and  a  quarter,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  Troy 
less  than  our  pound  Troy,  the  old  commercial  pound  contain- 
ed fifteen  ounces,  difierence  one  quarter.  The  treatise  of 
1304,  called  cotnpositio  mensurarumy  says,  every  pound  of 
money  (then  a  ppund  in  weight  as  well  as  of  account,)  and 
every  pound  of  medicine  consists  only  of  twenty  shillings 
weight,  but  the  pound  of  all  other  things  consists  of  twenty- 
five  shillings.  Wine  and  wheat  were  among  the  articles  of 
which  the  pound  consisted  of  fifteen  ounces,  as  wine,  all  things 
except  medicine  and  the  precious  metals.  The  Avoirdupois 
weight,  112  for  100,  is  when  the  goods  weigh  twenty- eight 
pounds  or  more. 

^  7.  The  present  Troy  pound  divided,  as  above.  The 
Troy  pound  is  to  the  Avoirdupois  pound,  as  5760  to  7000. 
Every  State  makes  the  pound  Avoirdupois  contain  7000  grains 
Troy,  except  Illinois,  which  makes  it  contain  7020.  In  1627, 
the  Troy  pound  was  substituted  for  the  tower  pound,  one  to 
the  other  as  15  to  16.  Hence,  the  penny  or  240th  part 
weighed  22^  grains  Troy  ;  22|  being  to  24  grains  as  15  to 
16,  or  as  Hi  to  12,  and  that  was  the  Troy  weight  of  the 
thirty-two  grains  of  wheat  or  kernels.  The  specific  gravity 
of  claret  wine  is  to  that  of  distilled  water,  as  9935  to  10,000 ; 
and  its  weight  as  above,  is  of  250  grains  Troy  to  the  cubic 
inch ;  therefore  if  all  our  standards  of  weights  should  be  lost 
they  could  be  restored  by  using  this  cubic  inch,  weighing  250 
Troy  grains,  by  making  a  weight  to  balance  the  said  inch, 
which  would  be  a  weight  of  250  Troy  grains,  or  of  eleven 
pennyweight,  six  grains  Troy.  The  pound  sterling  of  twelve 
ounces  of  1266  was  equivalent  to  5400  grains  Troy.  The 
pound  of  fifteen  ounces,  (commercial)  by  which  wheat  and 
wine  were  weighed,  was  equal  to  6750  grains  Troy  ;  eight 
such  pounds  were  54,000  grains  Troy,  divided  by  250,  the 
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number  of  grains  Troy  a  cubic  inch  of  Claret  or  Bordeaux  Ch.  211. 
vrine  weighed,  gives  the  gallon  of  1266,  of  216  cubic  inches,  •^rt,  13. 
This  standard  wine  gallon  has  been  preserved  in  Ireland,  as 
near  as  217.6  is  to  216,  but  long  since  lost  in  England. 
Eighty  old  easterling  tower  pounds  make  432,000  grains  Troy 
weight,  divided  by  250,  as  above,  gives  1728  cubic  inches,  or 
the  cubic  foot  English,  making  the  gallon  216  cubic  inches. 
We  now  see  the  system  of  1266  has  been  departed  from, 
which  probably  would  have  remained  had  the  coins  of  that 
system  remained  of  the  weight  they  were  then  of ;  but  in  the 
fourteenth  century  the  old  tower  sterling  pound  was  (pound 
weight  of  silver)  coined  into  300  pennies  instead  of  240,  as 
was  done  in  1266 ;  thus  debasing  the  coin  began  to  destroy 
the  valuable  proportions  of  the  system  of  1266. 

^  8.  The  introduction  of  Avoirdupois  and  Troy  weights 
further  deranged  the  old  system,  evidently  derived  from 
Egypt,  through  Greece  and  Rome,  varying  the  old  tower 
pound  from  11-}*  ounces  to  12,  and  the  old  commercial  pound 
from  15  to  16  ounces.  These  changes  originated  in  private 
dealings  and  partly  in  fraud,  grew  into  usage,  and  in  time 
usage  grew  into  law.  The  manner  in  which  they  were  effected 
was  too  intricate  to  be  pursued  here.  One  thing  is  clear, 
these  new  weights  in  time  excluded  the  old  ones,  and  even 
before  there  were  any  settlements  in  Virginia,  English  acts 
recognised  (he  new  ones. 

§  9.  Long  Measure.  The  foot  is  the  unit,  and  divided 
into  twelve  inches,  and  these  are  variously  divided,  sometimes 
into  three  barleycorns,  and  sometimes  twelve  lines.  The 
English  tun  is  a  weight  and  a  measure ;  as  a  weight,  is  divided 
into  2000  of  1 12  pounds,  or  2240  pounds  Avoirdupois.  The 
English  foot  differs  not  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  from  the 
Greek  ;  and  the  English  foot  was  adopted  in  Russia  by  Peter 
the  Great.  The  English  standard  linear  measure  in  the  ex- 
chequer is  a  brass  rod  one  yard  or  three  feet  long,  by  which 
all  her  and  our  long^  measures  have  been  made.  The  foot, 
however,  is  the  proper  unit  of  linear  measure. 

Art.  13.    Laws  in  the  United  States. 

^  1.  By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Congress 
has  power  "  to  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures  j" 
and  Congress  had  the  same  power  under  the  Confederation  : 
but  it  is  exercised  by  the  State  legislatures  at  present. 

{)  2.  Massachusetts  statutes.  By  acts  passed  m  1641, 
1647,  and  1649,  the  Colony  treasurer  was  directed  to  provide 
knglish  standards  of  weights  and  measures ; — this  was  done. 

In  1692  an  act  provided  "  that  the  brass  and  copper  weights 
and  measures  formerly  sent  out  of  England,  with  certificates 
out  of  their  Majesty's  exchequer,  to  be  approved  Winchester 
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Ch.  21  1«  measure,  according  to  the  standard  in  the  exchequer,"  be  the 
Art.  13.  public  sUndard  for  proving  and  sealing  all  weights  and  mea- 
sures. The  constables  were  to  provide  for  their  towns  one 
bushel,  one  half-bushel,  one  peck,  one  half-peck,  one  ale 
quart,  one  wine  pint,  and  one  half-pint ;  one  ell,  one  yard, 
one  set  of  brass  weights,  to  4  pounds,  after  16  ounces  to  the 
pound,  with  fit  scales  and  steel-beams,  tried  and  proved  8£C« 
by  the  treasurer  or  his  deputy,  to  be  kept  for  standards  in  the 
several  towns  by  the  selectmen,  and  they  and  the  constables 
to  appoint  sealers  kc. — were  empowered  to  oblige  the  inhabit- 
ants in  April,  annually,  to  bring  in  their  weights  and  measures 
to  be  sealed  and  proved,  and  to  destroy  such  as  could  not  be 
brought  to  their  just  standard  ; — butt,  126  gallons;  puncheon, 
84  ;  hogshead,  63  ;  tierce,  42  ;  and  barrd,  31 -J-. 

A.  D.  1700,  au  act  required  all  measures,  by  which  meat, 
fruit,  &LC.  were  sold,  to  be  according  to  the  standard ;  the 
bushel  1 87  inches  inside,  intended  8  deep,  the  Winchester 
bushel;  half-bushel  13f  ;  peck  1  Of  inches  inside. 

A.  D.  1 705,  an  act  provided  for  beams,  scales,  and  nest 
of  Troy  weights,  from  128  ounces  downward  to  the  least 
denomination,  marked  by  the  English  standard ;  town  stand- 
ard to  be  proved  every  ten  years.  A.  D.  1730,  an  act  de- 
clared *'  the  brass  and  copper  weights  and  measures  lately- 
sent  out  of  England,*"  ^'  to  be  approved  Winchester  measure 
&c.  to  be  the  standard  throughout  the  Province ;"— they  still 
remain  the  legal  weights  and  measures. 

A.  D.  1739,  an  act  added  a  wine  gallon  and  wine  quart  ;— 
provided  for  county  standards;— 1743,  an  act  provided  for 
oaths. 

^  3.  Feb.  26, 1800,  an  act  revised  and  repealed  the  former 
acts,  and  confirmed  old  weights  and  measures ;  directed  the 
bushel  to  be  32  Winchester  quarts  as  before  understood ; 
added  one  56  pound  weight,  one  28,  one  14,  and  one  7,  made 
of  iron  ; — directed  county  standards  to  be  kept  by  county 
treasurers,  to  be  proved  tc.  every  ten  years  ; — same  by  town 
treasurers.  By  this,  and  an  act  of  June  16,  1800,  the  bushel 
is  not  required  in  counties  or  towns  ;  and  towns  procure  troy 
weights  only  of  18  ounces  and  less.    Maine  act,  ch.  131. 

Feb.  26,  1801,  an  act  directs  weights  &.c.  to  be  of  brass, 
copper,  pewter,  or  iron,  or  of  wood. 

March  9,  1 804,  an  act  directs  troy  weights  to  be  correct- 
ed, and  weights  of  banks  to  be  annually  proved. 

§  4.  Other  States  in  the  Union, — they  have  done  as  Massa- 
chusetts has,  with  trifling  exceptions.  There  are  in  every 
one  many  statutes  regulating  the  size  of  casks  for  many  pur- 
poses, which  do  not  affect  the  standards  of  weights  and 
measures,  as  the  bushel^  gallon,  pound,  be.,  and  their  divi- 
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aions  and  multiples.    The  Connecticut  bushel  has  been  noticed,   Ch.  211. 
and  she  once  had  said  gallon  of  224  cubic  inches ; — made    Art.  14. 
weights  of  1,  2,  4,  7,  14,  28,  and  56  pounds  the  standard,  of  y^y'y^j 
avoirdupois  weight.      Her   quart   measure   contained  68.67 
cubic  inches  ;  264.68  in  a  gallon.    She  has  the  yard  standard 
divided  into  3  feet^ — each  into  12  inches.     Many  States  hava 
not  by  law  adopted  the  troy  weight. 

Ill  New  York  the  bushel  of  wheat  weighs  60  pounds  net,-— 
has  adopted  the  brass  yard  measure  of  the  exchequer.  Other 
States  have  done  so  by  law  or  in  practice.  Pennsylvania  by 
statute  applies  the  ale  measure  to  eider  ;— so  other  States  in 
practice.  The  bushel  of  Kentucky  as  above,— so  of  Ohio,  In* 
diana,  and  Mississippi ;  Missouri  the  same,  2150iV- 

Louisiana,  since  1814,  has  used  our  English  weights  and 
measures,  if  not  sooner ;  before  a  part  of  the  Union  used 
those  of  France.  Act  in  Kentucky,  Dec.  20,  1799,  repeals 
the  Virginia  act  of  1734.  Thus,  with  the  above  small  varia- 
tions, all  parts  of  our  country  do,  and  ever  have  recognised  as 
their  standard  weights  and  measures,  those  of  the  English 
exchequer ;  so  one  uniform  system  in  a  larger  territory  than 
probably  is  elsewhere  to  be  found.  But  weights  and  measures 
not  being  accurately  made  in  many  places,  according  to  the 
legal  standards,  there  are  in  practice  considerable  Tariations. 
The  French  foot  is  to  the  American  as  16  to  15 ;  the  fattioni 
(toise)  6  F.  feet;  perch  18  F.  feet,  as  used  in  Louisiana. 
Mass.  act  of  Feb.  19,  1818,  directs  the  weight  of  salt  and 
grain,  regulates  the  manner  of  weighing  inc. ; — salt,  70  pounds 
a  bushel ;  Indian  corn  or  rye,  56 ;  barley  or  buck-wheat,  46 ; 
oats,  30 ;  wheat,  60. 

Abt.  14.  Adjudged  €0968. 

^1.    Indictments   for  false  weights  and  measures.     See  2  Salk.  68(7, 
Fraud,  Cheating,  &c.     Held,  tibat  an  indictment  for  selling  ^3Saik/^. 
light  bread,  must  state  what  is  due  weight,  as  well  as  that  the 
bread  wanted  due  weight,   and   how  much  ;-^and  it  is  an 
ofience  indictable  at  common  law  to  sell  less  than  the  legal 
measure.   . 

$2.  Bushel,  without  any  other  circumstance,  means  ^  ^.g' h^'??^' 
bushel  by  statute  measure.  The  declaration  was  to  sell  so  ^,  cookc. '" 
many  bushels ; — evidence,  the  deft,  agreed  to  sell  so  many 
bushels  of  corn  according  to  a  particular  measure,  will  not 
support  the  declaration.  The  particular  measure  was  a  bushel 
that  held  8^  gallons ;-— was  a  variation  in  substance.  Virginia 
act  of  17."^.  By  said  Kentucky  act,  the  bushel  contains 
2]50|  solid  inches. 

§  3.  Held,  it  is  illegal  to  sell  corn  by  any  other  bushel  than  4D.bE.750, 
the  Winchester,  and  the  offender  may  be  indicted  on  22  Ch.  ?•*  ^'  ^*' 
II.  c.  8. ; — ^this  corn  was  bought  by  the  customary  bushel  used      '    ' 
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in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  contains  a  pint  more  than  the 
Winchester  measure.  This  act  forbids  the  sale  of  com  by 
any  other  measure  than  the  Winchester. 

$  4.  Held,  that  if  a  hospital  lease  be  renewed,  and  in  the 
renewal  it  be  expressed  so  many  quarters  of  corn,  it  shall  be 
understood  to  be  legal  quarters,  8  gallons  to  a  bushel,  though 
the  old  leases  and  practice  of  the  parties  had  been*  to  allow 
9  gallons  to  a  bushel. 

§  5.  The  deft,  was  indicted  for  selling  by  false  weight  ;^ 
motion  to  quash  the  indictment  by  Mr.  Wallace.  The  charge 
was,  that  the  flour-scale  was  the  lightest,  whence  he  inferred, 
the  deft,  injured  himself^  not  his  ciutamers^  who  bought  flour 
of  him  :  2.  That  the  charge  was  only  of  selling  by  the  false 
scales  generally,  not  saying  where,  so  that  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  offence  was  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
sessions.  The  court  held,  it  was  not  bound  to  quash  the  in- 
dictment on  motion,  and  as  it  was  an  indictment  for  such  an 
ofience,  the  deft,  might  demur  to  it.  ' 

§  6.  The  deft,  was  indicted  for  selling  coals  by  false  mea- 
sures ; — was  a  like  motion  by  the*  deft,  and  like  refusal. 

^  7.  A  summary  view  of  standard  weights  and  measures, 
exactly  made  and  preserved  :— we  need  but  few.  First,  the 
long  or  linear  measure^  as  the  foot  or  yard,  as  a  unit ;  from 
this  all  measures  of  length,  superficies,  and  of  capacity  may  be 
formed,  so  we  want  but  one  long^ measure  as  a  standard. 

Second.  Measures  of  capacity^  as  the  bushel  and  gallon,  we 
want  but  three  :  1.  The  wheat  or  grain  bushel :  2.  The  wine 
gallon  :  3.  The  beer  gallon.  From  these  standards,  well 
preserved,  their  divisions  and  multiples,  all  other  measures 
of  capacity  may  be  formed.  And  abolish  the  distinction  be- 
tween dry  and  liquid  measures,  between  wine  and  beer 
measures,  and  we  should  want  only  one,  a  gallon  measure  as 
a  standard. 

Third.  Weights,  as  the  Troy  and  Avoirdupois  ; — we  want 
but  two,  one  of  each,  as  the  Troy  pound  weight,  and  the 
Avoirdupois  pound  weight ;  from  these  and  their  divisions  and 
multiples,  all  other  weights  may  be  made  ;  and  abolish  the 
Troy  weight,  but  little  used,  and  we  should  want  but  one 
standard  weight. 

Fourth.  In  fact,  if  we  could  make  and  preserve  one  perfect 
measure,  as  the  foot,  or  one  perfect  weight,  as  the  pound,  we 
should  be  safe }  for  knowing  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
water,  or  a  cubic  inch  of  it,  if  all  weights  were  lost,  we  could 
by  our  foot-measure  form  a  vessel  to  hold  exactly  a  cubic 
foot  of  water,  or  other  liquid  of  known  weight.  The  foot  of 
water  weighing  1000  ounces,  one  or  more  weights  could  be 
made  by  trial,  to  balance  the  water,  and  weigh  1000  ounces. 
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So  if  all  our  linear  measures  should  be  lost,  we  could  restore   Ch.  212. 
them  by  means  of  weights,  aod  the  1000  ounces  of  water     ^r^*  I* 
which  would  fill  a  cubical  vessel,  the  diameter  of  which  would 
be  a  foot. 


CHAPTER  CCXn. 


CRIMES  AFFECTING  INDIVIDUALS. 

Abt.  1.    General  principles, 

^  1.  Having  in  the  thirteen  next  preceding  chapters  consid- 
ered crimes  and  punishments  generally, — also  crimes  more 
immediately  ajSecting  the'publicy  as  crimes  against  religion  and 
morality,  under  the  several  proper  heads ; — also  against  the 
State  in  the  same  way  ;-^aIso  felony  in  general ; — likewise 
crimes  against  public  polity,  as  against  public  justice,  the  pub- 
lic peace,  the  public  trade,  the  public  health,  and  the  public 
police,  and  economy,  under  their  various  particular  heads  ; — 
it  now  remains  to  consider  crimes  as  more  immediately  affect- 
ing individuals. 

§  2.  These  are  of.  two  general  descriptions ;  those  com- 
mitted upon  their  persons,  and  those  committed  upon  their 
property.  Those  committed  upon  their  persons,  are  usually 
of  three  more  general  descriptions,  as  those  against  life  or 
homicide  ;  those  upon  their  limbs  or  mayhem  ;  and  those 
smaller  crimes  committed  upon  their  persons  by  assaults,  bat- 
teries, &c. 

$  3.  Crimes  committed  upon  property  may  generally  be 
viewed  as  those  against  the  dwelling-houses  of  men — their 
castles, — and  those  against  other  property,  as  lands,  goods, 
and  chattels.  General  principles  and  maxims  in  regard  to  all 
these  crimes  against  individuals,  have  already  been  considered 
in  chapter  197,  in  which  the  nature  of  crimes  and  punishments 
were  treated  of. 

^  4.  Crimes  committed  upon  persons,  are  duelling,  may- 
hems, murder,  and  manslaughter,  rape,  robbery^  sodomy,  and 
suicide  ;  also  smaller  ojSences  already  considered  as  breaches 
of  the  public  peace  be. 

^  5.  Crimes  against  property  remaining  to  be  considered, 
are  arson,  breaking  open  bouses,  burglary,  burning  houses,  be. 
forgery,   larceny,    store-breaking,   and   as   to   stolen   goods. 
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Cm.  212.  These  orimes  affecting  indiTiduals,  like  those  affecting  the 
Art.  2.     public,  may  well  enough   be  considered  in  alphabetical  order, 
K^y^J  occasionally  taking  a  combined  view  of  some  of  them,  as  those 
included  under  the  general  name  of  homicide  &(c. 
Art.  2.     Homicide. 

^  I.  The  statutes  of  Congress  and  of  Massachusetts  take 
notice  only  of  murder  and  manslaughter,  killing  in  duels,  and 
by  Suicide,  leaving  in  general  other  homicides  as  they  are  at 
common  law ; — also  what  is  murder  or  manslaughter  is  not 
defined  by  any  statute ;  but  what  is  either,  is  ascertained  by 
the  rules  of  the  common  law.     Homicide  is  felonious,  excusa- 
ble, or  justifiable ;  felonious,  as  murder  and  manslaughter ; 
excusable,  as  by  misadventure,  and  in  self-defence ;  justifia- 
ble, as   where  an   officer   legally   executes   a   criminal,    as 
where  an  officer  kills  a  person  who  assaults  him,  or  resists 
him  in  the  execution  of   his  office,  as  where  an  officer  or 
H«1e*g  P.  c.    private  person  attempts  to  take  a  felon,  and  is  resisted,  and 
^»  ^'^'  in  the  endeavour  to  take  the  felon  he  is  killed  ; — ^as  in  the 
L.  214.  <^^s^  ^  ^  fi^t  ^3  above  stated ; — as  where  one  attempts  a 

murder  or  other  high  crime,  and  is  killed,  to  prevent  his  exe- 
cution of  it.  Some  do  not  include  murder  in  homicide  ;  but 
Blackstone  says,  every  homicide  is  deemed  murder,  unless 
the  contrary  be  proved.  And  it  is  generally  agreed,  that 
homicide  includes  felonious  killing. 

$  2.  As  murder,  manslaughter,  and  other  species  of  killing 

reasonable  creatures,  under  the  public  peace,  are  difierently 

punished,  it  is  material  to  ascertain  which  is  the  one,  and 

what  is  another  kind  of  homicide.     In  treating  of  malice  and 

felony  in  former  chapters,  several  cases  were  stated,  tending 

to  shew  the  true  distinctions  in  these  respects  ;— a  few  more 

will  be  added  here  under  this  head  of  homicide.     In  general. 

East's  C.  L.    says  Coke,  murder  is  "  when  a  person  of  sound  memory  and 

V^^iZ^    discretion,  unlawfully  killeth  a  reasonable  creature,  in  being 

Bi!com.  195.  ^^^  under  the  king*s  peace,  with  malice  aforethought,  either 

expressed  or  implied."     Hale  says,  "  murder  is  the  killing  of 

Hale^s  p.  c.    a  man  of.  malice  aforethought ;   homicide  is  killing  a  roan 

EMt't^c'E     without  forethought  malice."     To  constitute  murder  it  is  es- 

215, 2i9i        sential,    1 .  The  party  killed  die  within  a  year  and  a  day  after 

the  stroke  or  wound  given,  occasioning  his  death.     And  if  A 

give  B  a  mortal  wound,  A  is  not  a  felon  till  B  dies ;  and  if 

this  wound  be  given  on  the  high-seas,  and  B  dies  in  England, 

neither  the  admiralty  nor  common  law  can  try  A,  (as  the  law 

anciently  was.) 

^3.  If  A  give  B  a  stroke,  not  in  itself  mortal,  and  which 

1  Hale's  p.     with  good  care  may  be  cured,  yet  if  B  die  of  this  wound, 

c,  428, 429.    vvithin  the  year  and  day,  it  is  homicide,  or  murder,  as  the 

case  is ;  but  if  it  be  not  mortal,  and  B's  death  is  caused  by 
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the  ill  application  of  medicines,  it  is  otherwise,  and  not  homi-  Ch.  312. 
•cide,  if  it  clearly  appears  the  medicine,  and  not  the  wound,  Art.  2. 
cause  the  death,  feat  if  B's  wound  be  not  mortal,  yet  if  the  v.,^*v-^^ 
wound  produce  a  gangrene  or  fever,  and  such  fever  &^.  be 
ihe  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  and  the  wound  only  the 
mediate  cause,  this  is  a  murder  or  manslaughter  in  A ;  for  the 
wound  producing  the  fever  or  gangrene  be.  and  that  producing 
the  death,  the  wound  consequently  is  the  cause  of  the  death. 
If  B  be  in  such  a  decline  as  probably  to  die  in  six  months, 
and  A  give  him  a  stroke,  whereby  his  death  is  hastened,  it  is 
murder  or  homicide,  as  the  case  happens;  for  the  party 
^^  doth  not  die  simply  ex  visitatione  Dei,  but  the  hurt  that  he 
receives,"  hastens  his  death  ;  *^  and  an  offender  of  such  a  na- 
tore,  shall  not  apportion  his  own  wrong."  But  it  is  not 
murder  if  A  so  irritate  B's  passions,  that  he  dies  immediately 
or  afterwards  with  some  disease  thereby  contracted,  for  this 
is  no  external  act  of  violence  ;  though  "  this  may  be  murder 
or  manslaughter  in  the  sight  of  God,  yet  in  foro  humanOf  it 
cannot  come  under  the  judgment  of  felony,  because  no  exter- 
nal act  of  violence  was  offered  whereof  the  common  law  can 
take  notice ;"  hence  before  1  Jam.  c.  12,  witchcraft  or  fas- 
cination was  not  felony,  because  it  wanted  a  triaU 

^4,  If  a  physician,  licensed  or  not,  give  medicine  with  in-  ^  Hale's  P.  C. 
tent  to  cure  or  to  prevent  a  disease,  and  contrary  to  his  expec-  comTp?. 
tation  it  kills,  this  is  no  homicide.     Same  as  to  a  surgeon. 

§  5.  If  B  be  with  child,  and  A  give  her  a  potion  to  kill  it,  iJJ''*'*^*^ 
and  it  kills  her,  this  is  murder  ;  for  it  was  not  given  to  cure  a 
disease,  but  unlawfully  to  destroy  the  child  within  her. 

§  6.    And  if  A  do  an  act,  the  probable  consequence  of  4B1.  Com. 
which  may  be,  and  eventually  is,  death,  such  killing  may  be  ^^^' 
murder^  though  he  strike  no  stroke.     As  where  a  son  expos- 
ed a  sick  father  against  his  will  to  the  air,  so  that  he  died  ; 
and  as  where  a  harlot  exposed  her  child  in  an  orchard,  and  a 
kite  killed  it ;  held  murder,  in  each  case. 

$  7.  If  a  man  have  a  beast,  as  a  bull,  cow,  horse,  or  dog,  male's  P.  C#. 
in  his  knowledge  used  to  hurt  people,  or  fera  natural  as  a  4j5j.'co,n7 
lion,  a  bear,  a  wolf,  an  ape,  or  monkey,  which  he  knows  by  197.— iHalc'4 
nature  are  disposed  to  hurt  persons,  and  they  do  damage  to  ^^'  ^^*» 
one,  the  owner  is  liable  to  an  action,  though  he  use  his  due 
diligence  to  keep  them  ;  for  he  at  his  peril  must  secure  them ; 
but  in  point  of  felony,  if  he  use  due  diligence,  and  the  ox  &z;c. 
get  loose  and  kill  one,  this  is  no  felony  in  the  owner ;    but  if 
be  use  not  due  diligence,  it  is  manslaughter  ;   and  if  he  turn 
him  loose,  though  only  to  frighten  people  and  make  sport,  it 
18  ipurder. 

$  8.  If  A  lays  poison  for  rats,  and  B  takes  it  and  dies,^tlijs  i  Hale's  P.  C 
is  no  felony.^    But  if  A  lays  poison  for  B,  and  C  casually  ^*- 
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Ch.  213.  takes  it,  and  dies,  this  is  murder  in  A.    And  if  A*  gives  purg- 
ArU  2.     ing  comfits  to  B,  to  make  sport,  and  not  to  hurt  him,  and  B 
^M^^v"^^  dies  thereof,  this  is  manslaughter,  and  not  murder. 
1  Hale's  P.  C.      §  9.  The  party  killed  must  be  in  beings  to  cunstitute  rour- 
^rtwl'     ^^^  ^'  manslaughter.     Therefore  if  A  be  with  child,  and  she 
and  another  cause  its  death  within  her,  this  is  neither  murder 
nor  manslaughter ;  but  otherwise  if  after  born  alive  the  child 
dies  of  the  injury  received  in  its  mother's  womb.      And  if  a 
sheriff  be  ordered  to  hang  a  mat),  and  he  behead  him,  it  is 
murder. 
1  Hale'iF.C.      §  I^*  I^  ^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^1^°  enemy  within  the  kingdom,  it  is  felo- 
483.-4  Bi.     ny,  unless  done  in  the  heat  of  war  and  in  the  actual  exercise 
C""*"-      thereof. 

§  11.  The  party  killing  must  be  sound  of  memory  and  dis- 
cretion, so  capable  of  killing.    For  this  point,  see  Punishment, 
Minors,  Idiots,  be. 
4Bl.  Com.         §  12.  No  affront,  by  words  or  gestures  only,  is  sufficient  to 
200,  aoi.        excuse  any  violence  that  may  endanger  the  life  of  another. 
But  if  A  be  affronted  by  6,  and  A  in  beating  him   with 
an  intent  only  to  chastise  him  for  the  affront,  and  death  unfor- 
tunately ensues,  it  will  be  only  manslaughter ;  tl)is  must  mean 
where  the  affront  is  an  excuse  for  the  chastising  on  the  princi- 
ples on  which  human  conduct  is  to  be  judged  of.  And  quare^ 
if  it  be  with  a  deadly  weapon. 
4B1.  Com.         $  13-  Manslaughter^  Chance-medley  or  Self-defence.    The 
iw.  true  criterion  between  them  is  this  :     "  When  both  parties  are 

actually  combating  at  the  time  when  the  mortal  stroke  is  giv- 
en, the  slayer  is  then  guilty  of  manslaughter ;  but  if  the  slay- 
er hab  not  begun  to  figlit,  or  (having  begun)  endeavours  to 
decline  any  further  struggle,  and  afterwards,  being  closely 
pressed  by  his  antagonist,  kills  him,  to  avoid  his  own  destruc- 
tion, this  is  homicide  excusable  by  self-defence."     Boxing 
4  Bl  Com      *°^  sword-playing  are  unlawful  acts,  therefore  if  one  party  be 
188.^12  Co.  killed,  such  killing  is  felony  of  manslaughter.     And  generally 
^7.  if  death  ensues  in  consequence  of  any  idle,  dangerous,  or  un- 

lawful sport,  as  shooting,  or  casting  stones  in  a  town,  the  slay- 
er is  guilty  of  manslaughter.  And  if  two  quarrel,  and  a  third 
person  give  a  mortal  bloje,  it  is  manslaughter.  And  if  A  whip 
B's  horse,  and  he  thereby  runs  over  and  kills  a  child,  it  is 
manslaughter  in  A,  and  misadventure  in  B  ;  for  the  act  was  a 
trespass  in  A.  And  if  B  of  his  own  accord  put  his  horse  in- 
8Ha1e*iP.C.  ^  speed  in  the  street,  and  he  run  over  atid  kill  a  child,  it  is 
903.  '  manslaughter  in  B;  for  this  is  an  unlawful  act  in  B.     And  if 

one  do  an  unlawful  act,  and  death  is  thereby  occasioned,  it  is 
manslaughter  at  least ;  and  murder,  if  death  were  a  probable 
consequence  of  it^  or  reasonably  to  be  expected. 
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$  14.  Homicide  by  misizdventurey  per  infortunium.    This  is  Ch.  212. 
a  species  of  excusable  homicide,  "  and  is  where  a  man  is  do-     Art.  2. 
iog  a  lawful  act,  without  any  intent  to  hurt,  unfortunately  kills  s.^-v"^^ 
another.     As  where  a  man  is  at  work  with  a  hatchet,  and  the  ^^l^^S' 
bead  of  it  flies  oflf  and  kills  a  stander  by.    Or  where  a  person  p,  cTts^'H. 
qualified  to  keep  a  gun,  is  shooting  at  a  mark,  and  undesign-  —East's  ex. 
edly  kills  a  man  ;    for  the  act  is  lawful,  and  the  effect  merely  ^*^>^^- 
accidental."     "  So  where  a  parent  is  moderately  correcting  a 
child,  a  master  his  servant  or  scholar,  or  an  officer  punishing 
a  criminal,  and  happens  to  occasion  death,  it  is  only  misadven- 
ture, for  the  act  of  correction  was  lawful ;    but  if  he  ex- 
ceeds  the    bounds    of  moderation,    either   in   the   manner, 
the  instrument,  or  the  quantity  of   punishment,  and  death  en- 
sues, it  is  manslaughter  at  least,  and  in  some  cases  murder  ;" 
for  the  act  of  immoderate  correction  is  unlawful,  and  then  if 
with  such  an  instrument,  or  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  death 
may  probably  ensue,  it  is  murder. 

§  15.   Homicide  in  self-defence.     This  is  a  species  of  ex-  4  Bl.  Com. 
cusable  homicide,  rather  than  justifiable.     By  self-defence  a  e^^.J^'T 
man  may  protect  himself  from  an  assault,  and  the  like,  in  the  221. 
Course  of  a  sudden  quarrel,  by  killing  him  who  assaults  him, 
and  this  is  what  the  law  calls  chance-medley;  or  in  a  casual  af-  x 

fray,  or  as  some  call  it,  chaud-medley,  or  an  affray  in  the  heat  ^ 
of  blood  or  passion.  This  preventive  defence  can  be  excus-  ' 
ed  only  on  sudden  and  violent  cases,  ^'  when  certain  and  im- 
mediate suffering  would  be  the  consequence  of  waiting  for  the 
assistance  of  the  law."  "  Wherefore  to  excuse  homicide  by 
the  plea  of  self-defence,  it  must  appear  that  the  slayer  had  no 
other  possible  means  of  escape  from  his  assailant." 

§  16.   It  is  lawful  to  put  away  force  by  force,  for  every  Doct.tStud. 
man  to  defend  himself  and  his  goods  against  unlawful  power. 

^  17.  If  one  be  attacked  himself,  or  sees  »  wife,  a  husband,  3  Bl.  Com. 
a  parent,  a  child,  a  master,  or  a  servant,  attacked  in  person  or  ^>  ^ 
property,  such  one  may  oppose  force  by  force.  The  law  thus 
regards  the  passions  and  feelings  of  mankind,  and  considers 
the  danger  and  inexpediency  of  delay  for  ordinary  process. 
Self-defence  is  the  primary  law  of  nature ;  nor  can  it  be  tak- 
en away  by  the  law  of  society.  But  this  resistance  must  not 
exceed  the  bounds  of  mere  defence. 

§  18.  Justifiable  homicide.    This  is  of  several  kinds.     As  4BI.  Com. 
where  an  officer,  by  order  of  law,  puts  a  criminal  to  death  ;  '79,  I80.— 1 
or  where  he,  in  thp  execution  of  his  office,  in  a  criminal  or  Se.— j^J^g 
civil  case,  kills  a  person  that  assaults  him  ;    or  where  an  offi-  CL^  219, 220. 
cer  or  private  person  attempts  to  take  a  man  charged  with  fel- 
ony, and  is  resisted,  and  in  the  endeavour  to  take  him  kills 
him.     So  in  the  case  of  a  riot,  by  Massachusetts  statute.    So 
where  prisoners  in  gaol,  or  going  to  gaol,  assault  the  gaoler  or 
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Cr.  212,   officer,  and  he  in  self-Jefence,  and  to  prevent  an  escape,  kills 

Art.  2.     him.     But  all  the  books  agree  there  roust  be  an  apparent  ne- 

V^^V^^   cessity  for  thus  taking  away  life ;  and  that  the  arrest  could  not 

be  made  or  the  escape  prevented  without. 
Mass  Col.  By  these  laws  it  was  enacted,  "  that  if  any  person  in  the 

Ift^'*  ^  ^'  J"^^  ^"^  necessary  defence  of  his  life,  or  the  life  of  any  oth- 
er, shall  kill  any  person  attempting  to  rob  or  murder  in  the 
field  or  highway,  or  to  break  into  any  dwelling-house,  and  he 
conceives  he  cannot,  with  safety  of  his  own  person,  otherwise 
take  the  felon  or  assailant,  or  bring  him  to  trial,  he  shall  be 
held  harmless." 
"IBI.  Com.  ^  19.  Homicide  it  justifialh  to  prevent  any  atrocious 
itil,  182.  crime.  As  where  one  attempts  to  commit  murder,  robbery^ 
burglary,  rape,  arson,  &c.  and  shall  be  killed  in  such  attempt^ 
the  slayer  shall  be  acquitted.  But  this  extends  not  to  a  crime 
unattended  with  force,  as  picking  of  pockets  &c.,  or  to  break- 
ing a  house  in  the  day  time,  unless  there  be  an  attempt  to' 
rob  also.  So  a  husband  or  father  may  justify  killing  one 
who  attempts  a  rape  on  his  wife  or  daughter.  And  generally 
if  one  attempt  forcibly  to  commit  a  capital  crime,  it  is  lawful 
to  repel  that  force  by  the  death  of  the  parly.  *'  But  the  law 
will  not  suffer  with  impunity  any  crime  to  be  prevented  by 
death,  unless  the  same  crime,  wheA  committed,  would  be  pun- 
ished with  death."  And  justifiable  homicide  rather  deserves 
praise  than  punishment. 

J^oies  on  the  article  2 J,  as  to  homicide^  thus  far  in  its  vari- 
ous branches  necessarily  considered  at  large.  Two  material 
points  deserve  attention:  1.  ''The  law  will  not  suffer  with 
impunity,"  &c.  as  above.  This  may  be  a  good  general  rule, 
but  has  its  exceptions ;  for  the  punishment  may  be  often  vari- 
ed by  statute,  and  yet  right  to  prevent  a  crime  by  taking  life 
not  varied.  For  instance,  till  1805,  burglary  was  punished 
with  death  generally,  in  this  State ;  since,  the  punishment  of 
this  crime  has  been  changed  into  solitary  imprisonment,  and 
hard  labour  in  the  State  prison,  of  course  no  longer  punished 
with  death,  except  as  postea  ;  now  surely  this  does  not  vary 
the  right  one  before  1806  had  to  prevent  burglary  in  his  house, 
by  the  death  of  the  person  persisting  in  committing  burglary  ; 
but  since  1805  this  right  has  been  the  same  as  it  was  before, 
and  so  invariably  understood.  So  when  a  rape  was  punished 
only  with  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  fine  alone,  the  woman's 
right  to  prevent  it  by  taking  the  life  of  him  who  persisted  in 
the  crime,  was  the  same  it  has  been  since  that  crime  has  been 
capitally  punished,  If  this  principle,  laid  down  by  Blackstone, 
be  without  exception,  we  have  but  five  crimes  in  this  State 
that  can  be  prevented  by  taking  the  life  of  him  persisting  in 
the  crime,  to  wit,  treason,  burglary  armed,  arson  in  the  nig^h^ 
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murder,  and  rape  ;  and  in  tbe  Colony  of  Massachusetts  there  Ch.  212. 
were  seventeen  crimes,  in  which  life  might  be  so  taken,  because  ArU  2. 
in  th^t  there  were  seventeen  capital  offences.  And  it  is  doubt- 
ed if  the  degree  of  punishment  annexed  to  a  crime  is  the 
principal  measure  or  limitation  of  this  right,  but  the  pertin- 
acity with  which  the  offender  persists  in  committing  the  crime. 
For  instance,  an  officer  is  legally  conducting  one  to  prison,  reg- 
ularly charged  with  a  crime  not  capital,  this  prisoner  persists 
in  making  his  escape,  so  that  to  prevent  it  the  officer  finds  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  kill  him,  according  to  all  our  books 
this  is  justifiable  homicide.  So  one  pertinaciously  persists  in 
burning  my  house,  in  the  day  time,  not  now  a  capital  offence, 
and  in  a  way  to  expose  to  conflagration  a  whole  town,  and  to 
prevent  his  committing  the  crime  it  becomes  necessary  to  kill 
him  :  now  is  this  lawful,  or  must  he  be  allowed  to  commit  it 
rather  than  one  kill  him  f  The  reason  of  the  case,  and  the 
authorities,  justify  the  prevention  of  the  crime  by  his  death, 
if  that  only  can  prevent  it. 

^  20.  Second.  When  is  a  man  doing  an  act  guilty  of  mur- 
der, if  death  unintentionally  be  the  effect  of  it  ?  It  is  clear, 
this  act  must  be  unlawful.  But  is  it  every  unlawful  act  acci- 
dently  producing  death  that  is  murder  ?  Clearly  not,  and  to 
this  point  are  many  cases  above  cited.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  unlawful  acts  done  and  death  the  accidental  effect  is 
murder.  What  is  the  principle  of  distinction  f  It  is  this  :^ 
It  is  murder  whenever  death  is  the  probable  consequence,  or 
the  intent  is  to  commit  a  felony,  for  when  death  is  the  proba- 
ble consequence  or  effect  of  the  unlawful  act,  the  law  cor- 
rectly presumes  the  actor  sees  this  consequence  or  effect,  as 
if  he  fire  a  ball  among  a  crowd  of  people,  or  turns  a  mad  bull 
loose  among  them.  And  when  the  law  correctly  presumes 
be  sees  it,  the  law  also  correctly  presumes  he  intends  it; 
for  if  a  man  intend  not  a  mischief  he  sees  must  probably 
follow  his  act,  he  will  not  do  it.  If  one  intends  not  to  hurt 
any  of  a  crowd,  he  will  not  fire  the  ball  among  them.  Again, 
if  a  man  means  to  commit  one  felony  by  his  act,  and  another 
is  the  effect  or  result  of  it,  it  is  no  excuse  he  did  not  mean  the 
particular  felony  or  death  happening,  but  another  felony. 
There  are  many  authomies  to  this  point,  as  if  A  mean  to 
poison  B,  and  accidentally  poisons  C,  or  meaning  to  kill  the 
child  in  its  mother's  womb,  kills  her.  Then,  on  the  whole^ 
and  upon  a  view  of  all  the  authorities  to  this  point,  a  roan 
commits  murder  when  he  does  an  unlawful  act  in  a  case  so 
circumstanced  that  he  may  expect  death  to  ensue  and  be  tbe 
effect  of  it,  and  death  does  so  ensue ; — also,  when  he  mean^ 
by  his  act  to  commit  a  felony,  and  the  death  of  a  reasonable 
creature  Ssc.  is  produced  by  that  act,  though  he  has  no  inten- 
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Ch.  212.   tion  to  produce  this  particular  death.     Foster's  C.  L.  258  to 
Art.  3.     322 ;  Kelyng,  118  ;  3  Inst.  66  ;  1  Hale's  P.  C.  475,  fcc. 
v^^^v^i.^        ^21.  Having  thus  far  considered  Aomurufe  generally,  and 
at  large,  it  will  remain  in  future  chapters  to  consider  each 
species  of  it  by  itself,  and  in  detail,  so  far  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  into  view  the   principal  laws  and  cases  on   the 
subject.     See  many  cases  noticed   by  M'Nally,  380  to  395, 
generally  the  cases  cited  in  this  and  chapter  as  to  murder  &c. 
Art,  3.  Dwelling-houses. 

§  1.  In  the  same  manner  crimes  committed  in  or  upon 
dwelling-houses  may  properly  be  considered,  first,  generally, 
then  each  species  of  crime  more  in  detail  relating  to  them  ; 
generally,  in  regard  to  the  question  what  is  a  dwelling-house ; . 
for  the  question  applies  in  the  same  manner  in  burglary,  arson, 
and  other  burnings.     As  in  all  these  crimes  the  law  distin- 
guishes dwelling-houses  from  other    buildings,  not  parts  of 
them,  and  considers  the  breaking  or  burning  a  dwelling-house 
as  a  more  heinous  crime  than  the  breaking  or  burning  other 
buildings  separate  and  distinct  from  such  houses. 
4  Bl.  Com.         ^  2.   What  is  a  dwelling-house^  which  is  a  man's  castle, 
c^ir"4»r  *    which  the  law  will  never  suffer  to  be  violated  with  impunity. 
506. '       '      There  is  no  question  but  every  building  is  a  dwelling-house 
in  which  a  family  or  even  an  individual  lives  and  sleeps  usu- 
ally.    The  question  can  only  arise  in  regard  to  houses  some- 
times not  inhabited,   and  in  regard  to  buildings  adjoining  or 
near  to  the  house,  as  to  which  many  decisions  are  found,  and 
many  nice  distinctions  are  made. 
Jm^'bi  ^       §  3.  Hale  says,  a  church  is  a  dwelling  or  mansion-house  in 
Com.  226.-^  which  burglary  may  be  committed.    And  if  A  having  a  dwel- 
East'f  c.  L.     ling-house,  and  upon  occasion  he  and  all  his  family  are  absent 
49  ,492,496.  ^  ^jgj^^  ^^  more,  this  is  still  his  dwelling-house,  in  which  dur- 
ing such  absence  burglary  may  be  committed.    The  same  is 
the  law  if  he  have  two  mansion-houses,  and  is  sometimes  with 
his  family  at  one,  and  sometimes  at  the  other,  the  one  from 
which  he  is  so  absent  remains  his  dwelling-house,  but  there 
must  be  animus  revcrtendi  as  to  it,  and  this  animus  ^c.  must  be 
proved,  and  not  left  doubtful.    Nutbrown's   case,  East,  494. 
And  if  a  scholar  have  a  chamber  in  a  college,  or  inn  of  court, 
where  he  usually  lodges  in  term  time,  and  in  his  absence  in 
the  vacation  it  be  broken  open,  it  is  burglary,  for  it  remains 
case!*^'*        his  dwelling-house,  though  no  one  be  in  it  when  the  fact  is 
M'NaUy,345,  committed  ;  and  the  indictment  shall  suppose  it  the  scholar's 
The  Kiii£».    dwelling-house,  though  all  the  chambers  be  under  one  roof, 
'  Same  v,         ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  common  entrance.     So  it  is  if  A  hire  a  chamber 
White.—        in  the  house  of  B  for  a  certain  time,  wherein  he  lodges,  and 
fvoodvrard.    ^"""6  *^®  ^^^^  contracted  for  it  is  broken  open,  this  is  bur- 
glary, and  the  indictment  supposes  it  A's  mansion-house ;  and 
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it  is  his  dwelling-house,  though  be  has  never  lodged  in  it,  but  Ch.  212. 
is  moving  his  goods  there  in  order  to  lodge  in  it.     These  prin-     Art.  3. 
ciples  are  adopted  by  Blackstone,  and  law  writers  generally,  s^^^v-^^ 
But  Keeling  C.  J.  thought  in  the  case  of  the  chamber  hired  by 
A  in  B's  house,  it  ought  to  be  said  in  the  indictment  the  dwel- 
ling house  of  B,  for  while  there  is  but  one  entrance,  it  is  but 
one  dwelling-house,  though  there  be  several  inmates ;  but  oth- 
erwise if  a  man  divides  some  rooms  from  the  rest  of  his  house 
and  makes  another  door  to  those  rooms.  Keb.  83,  &c. 

^  4.  **  And  if  a  barn,  stable,  or  warehouse,  be  parcel  of  a  4  Bl.  Com. 
mansion-house  or  messuage,  though  not  under  the  same  roof  ^""^  *****' 
or  contiguous,  a  burglary  may  be  committed  therein  ;  for  the 
capital  bouse  protects  aH  its  branches  and  appurtenants  within 
the  curtilage  or  homestall.'' 

§  5.  The  mansion-h€0se  not  only  includes  the  dwelling-  l  Hale  P.  c. 
bouse,  but  also  the  out-houses,  parcel  thereof,  as  barn,  stable,  ^iT"^'^* 
cow-house,  dairy-house,  if  parcel  of  the  messuage,  though  not  Castle's  case, 
under  the  same  roof  or  joining  contiguous  to  it.     The  back-  't^  Cruise, 
bouse  of  Robert  Castle,  eight  or  nine  yards  distant  from  the  cases,  lao,  * 
dwelHog-house,  only  a  pale  reaching  •  between  them,  was  bro-  206.— Haw. 
ken  open, — ^and  deemed  burglary,  as  it  was  to  all  the  purposes  f  iJ^'ie  p^^ 
of  this  crime  part  of  the  dwelling.     So  a  shop,  parcel  of  a  257.— EastV 
dwelling-house,  is  within  the  same  rule  ;  but  otherwise,  if  he  c.  L.  497, 
had  leased  it  to  B  for  a  year  &c.,  for  then  it  is  severed  by  the  ^^^7^ 
lease  ;  but  if  B  or  his  servants  usually  or  often  lodge  in  this  226. 
shop,  then  it  is  the  dwelling-house  of  B ;  but  if  B  work  or 
trade  in  it,  but  never  lies  in  it,  it  is  no  dwelling-house,   for 
being  divided  by  the  lease  from  the  rest  of  the  dwelling-house, 
it  is  not  the  dwelling  house  of  him  who  occupies  the  other 
part,  nor  if  he  lodge  in  it  occasionally  for  a  special  purpose, 
as  to  watch  thieves,  goods,  be. 

?j  6.  "  But  if  a  barn,  or  stable,  or  cow-house  be  no  parcel  of  East's  c.  L. 
the  messuage,  as  if  a  man  takes  a  lease  of  a  dwelling-house  ^^^'  ^^' 
from  A,  and  of  a  barn  from  B ;  or  if  it  be  far  remote  from  the 
dwelling-bouse,  or  not  so  near  to  it  as  to  be  reasonable  es- 
teemed parcel  thereof ;  as  if  it  stand  a  bow-shot  off  from  the 
house,  and  not  within  or  near  the  curtilage  of  the  chief  house," 
then  it  is  not  the  mansion-house  or  any  part  of  it. 

^  7.  See  Commonwealth  v.  Drew  &;  al.,  Ch.  65,  a.  3,  and  4BI.  Com. 
post.     When  a  house  is  built,  purchased,  or  rented,  and  is  S? "*;  Notc^, 

*i  -•  •  1.  *i#i  »  r    M      22. — Lyon's 

under  repairs,  or  is  makmg  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  case.  Leach's 
owner's  family,  no  burglary  can  be  committed  in  it  until  the  Cases,  169; 
owner  or  some  part  of  his  family  goes  to  inhabit  it    Lyon's  ^"  497"  493  * 
case,  Leach,  169.     But  where  a  shop  was  rented  with  some  Gibson's 
of  the  apartments  of  a  house,  it  was  held,  that  the  shop  was  ^''^' 
still  part  of  the  dwelling-house,  and  that  burglary  might  be 
committed  in  it,  as  the  house  of  the  landlord.  Leach,  287. 
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Ch.  312.       $  8.  A  store  twenty  feet  distant  from  a  dwelling-house,  but 
Art,  4.     not  connected  with  it  by  any  fence  or  enclosure,  deemed  not 
a  dwelling-houSe,  or  any  part  of  a  dwelling-house,  so  not  the 
subject  of  burglary.     But  see  East's  C.  L.  492,  493,  a  pale 
between.    4  Johns.  R.  424,  The  People  v.  Parker. 
Kelyng,  62,        ^  9.  One  Gardner  had  a  house  in  London,  where  he  usu- 
Gardner^^      ally  lived  in  the  winter,  and  another  house  in  the  country, 
ease.— 3  Inst,  where  he  usually  lived  in  the  summer ;  and  -while  he  and  his 
L*  77*^^"'  ^'   ^^^^^7  ^®^®  ^^  ^^^  country,  his  bouse  in  the  city  was  brokeD 
open  in  the  night  and  his  goods  stolen,  no  person  being  in  the 
house.     Held  burglary,  "  for  it  was  his  mansion-house." 
dW.Bl.  682,      §  10.  The  deft,  set  fire  to  the  gaol  in  Liverpool,  belonging 
^^**".^^'    ^o  ^^^  corporation  ;  Rigby,  the  keeper,  had  his  dwelling-house 
eases,  Cb.       adjoined  to  the  gaol,  and  his  mother  lived  with  him  and  kept 
212,  a.  10,      a  public-house  ;  the  entrance  to  \he  gaol  was  through  this 
*'  ^  house.     Held,  this  gaol  was  a  dwelling-house  ;  the  dwelling- 

house  was  a  part  of  the  prison,  ''  and  the  whole  prison  being 
the  house  of  the  corporation"  of  Liverpool.     But  a  booth  or 
tent  is  not  a  dwelling-house.  1  Bac.  Abr.  335. 
Abt.  4.  Arson. 
fiiJ^wo^^'      ^  ^'  ^^^  malicious  and  wilful  burning  the  house  of  another 
4  Bl.  Com.     ^7  °*gfa'  ^^  ^7  ^ay,  was  felony  at  common  law.     And  if  A 
221, 222.        own  a  house  and  lease  it  to  B,  and  then  burn  it,  this  is  arson, 
for  preceding  the  lease  this  is  the  house  of  B.     What  is  a 
house,  see  arc.  3. 

67o!— East's    IS  arson.     There  must  be  a  wilful  and  malicious  intention  to 
c.  L.  1012,     burn  a  house,  therefore  if  A  shoot  a  gun  unlawfully,  and  it 
accidentally  set  fire  to  B's  house,  this  is  not  arson  ;  for  A  had 
no  intention  to  burn  a  house. 
22?^—         §  3.  The  civil  law  punished  arson  with  death  in  certain 
iHal.P.  c.    cases.     By  the  common  law  it  was  felony  to  burn  a  single 
Bd6>674.        barn  in  the  field,  if  filled  with  hay  or  corn,  though  not  part  of 
dictmcnts,'"'  *  dwelling  house  ;  and  anciently,  burning  a  stack  of  corn  was 
Cro.  c.  c!      deemed  arson.     This  oflTence  of  arson  may  be  committed  by 
w^'t*5M>  22  ^^'^"'^y  setting  fire  to  one's  own  house,  if  his  neighbour's  house 
86, 59.    '    '  IS  thereby  also  burnt.    But  if  no  mischief  be  done  but  to  one's 
own,  it  is  not  felony,  though  the  fire  was  kindled  with  intent  to 
bum  another's  house.     ^'  For  by  the  common  law  no  inten- 
tion to  commit  a  felony  amounts  to  the  same  crime,  though  it 
does  in  some  cases  by  particular  statutes."     However,  such 
wilful  firing  one's  own  house  in  a  town  is  a  high  misdemeanor, 
and  punishable  by  fine,  imprisonment,  pillory,  and  perpetual 
;5ureties  fpf  the  good  behaviour.     There  must  be  some  burn- 
ing to  make  arson ;  but  the  burning  and  consuming  of  ai^ 
part  is  sufficient, — must  be  malicious.     Arson  has  been  vari- 
ou3ly  punished  in  England. 
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Art.  5.  §  1.  By  this  act  it  is  enacted,  "  that  if  any  per-  Ch.  212. 
son  shall  wilfully  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  the  dwelling-  Art.  5. 
house  of  another,  or  any  out-building  adjoining  to  such  dwel-  K^^y^^s^ 
ling-house,  or  to  any  oiher  building,  and  by  the  kindling  of  Mass.  Act, 
such  fire,  or  by  the  burning  of  such  other  building  such  dwel-  j^^^*^' 
ling-house  shall  be  burnt  -  in  the  night-time,"  punishment  of  j^^i„'e  Act, 
the  principal  and  accessary  before  the  fact,  is  death.  ch.4.— Kea- 

^  2.  Sect.  2  enacts,  "  that  if  any  person  wilfully  and  ma-  Secf  19*^*' 
liciously  burn  in  the  day  time  the  dwelling-house  of  another,  isoi,  s  h, 
or  any  out-building  adjoining  to  such  dwelling-house,  or  any  ^2,  punish- 
other  building  whereby  any  dwelling-house  shall  be  burnt,  or  TOnUeoUaiy. 
if  any  person  shall,  wilfully,  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any 
meeting-house,    church,   court-house,     town-house,   college, 
academy,  or  other  building  erected  for  public  uses,  or  to  the 
store,  barn,  or  stable  of  another  within  the  curtilage  of  any 
dwelling-house  ;  and  by  the  kindling  of  such  fire  such  meet- 
iog-house,  or  other  building  erected  for  public  uses,  or  such 
store,  barn,  or  stable,  shall  be  burnt ''  in  the  night-time,"  the 
offender  and  accessary  before  the  fact,  on  conviction  of  either 
of  these  '*  felonies"  and  offences,  is  punishable  by  solitary  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  one  year,  and  by  confinement  to 
hard  labour  for  life. 

%  3.  Sect.  3,  punishes  with  solitary  confinement  not  above 
one  year,  and  hard  labour  not  exceeding  ten  years,  this 
burning  any  public  building,  or  any  store,  barn,  or  stable  of 
another,  within  the  curtilage  of  any  dwelling-house  in  the  day- 
time, or  by  night  or  day  any  other  store,  barn,  stable,  house, 
or  building. 

$  4.  Sect.  4  enacts,  "  that  if  any  shall  wilfully  and  mali- 
ciously burn  any  stack  of  corn,  hay,  grain,  straw,  corn-stalkS| 
flax,  fences,  piles  of  wood,  boards  or  other  lumber ;  or  any 
soil,  grass,  trees,  poles,  or  underwood  of  another ;  and  if  any 
person  shall  wilfully  and  maliciously  kill,  maim,  or  disfigure 
any  one  or  more  of  the  horses,  sheep,  or  cattle  of  another," 
the  offender  and  abettor  is  punishable  by  solitary  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  six  months,  and  by  hard  labour  not 
above  three  years ;  or  by  fine  not  above  $500,  and  imprison- 
ment in  the  common  gaol  not  above  one  year. 

$  5.  Sect.  5  punishes  any  person  concealing  any  of  said 
felonies  or  offences  after  the  fact,  with  solitary  imprisoment 
not  exceeding  one  month,  and  hard  labour  not  above  five 
years  ;  or  fine  not  exceeding  $100,  and  imprisonment  in  tha 
common  gaol  not  above  one  year. 

§  6.  This  act  was  a  revision  of  the  act  of  March  11,  1785, 
with  some  small  additions.  The  expressions  in  this  act  were 
sun-rising  and  sun-setting.  This  act  of  1785  was  a  revision 
of  the  Province  law  of  1705 ;  but  this  severe  act  of  1706 
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puBisbed  even  burning  a  shop  or  ship  in  the  day-ticne  with 
death,  but  limited  the  age  of  the  offender  to  sixteen  years 
and  upwards.  This  Provincial  act  was  a  revision  also, 
with  additions,  of  the  Colony  acts  of  1652  ,  but  the  Colony 
acts  were  less  severe,  as  to  the  less  heinous  parts  of  these 
burnings,  than  the  said  Province  act  was.  What  is  a  dwelling- 
bouse,  see  a.  3. 

Art.  6.     Comtructions. 

^  I.  There  have  been  but  very  few  prosecutions  on  these 
statutes ;  so  that  no  constructions  of  much  importance  have 
been  given  of  them.  Who  is  of  an  age  to  be  guilty  of  arson, 
see  former  chapter. 

In  one  case  in  New  York  the  construction  on  a  similar  law 
was,  that  if  A  be  indicted  for  burning  B's  dwtlling-house  ;  and 
if  it  be  in  fact  his,  the  court  will  not  inquire  into  the  tenure  or 
interest  of  B. 

(^  2.  In  this  year  a  fire  was  set  to  a  door  of  a  house  in 
Boston,  by  an  incendiary,  but  was  discovered  and  extinguish- 
ed.    He  was  indicted  for  that  he  on and  between  the 

sun-setting  of  that  day  and  the  sun-rising  of  the  next  suc- 
ceeding day  at  Boston,  did  febniously  set  fire  to,  and  burn 
and  consume  the  dwelling-house  of  S.  G.  against  the  peace 
and  the  statute  in  that  case  &z;c. 

§  3.  Arson,  malicious  and  voluntary,  has  always  been  se* 
verely  punished  as  a  most  heinous  crime,  immediately  des- 
tructive of  man's  habitation,  and  usually  involving,  especially 
^1  towna,  the  most  ruinous  consequences,  e<;pecially  in  the 
night ;  hence  our  statute  has  very  reasonably  made  a  differ- 
ence between  arson  in  the  night,  and  in  the  day. 

§  4.  As  we  have  had  in  Massachusetts  statutes  of  our  own 
on  these  subjects  of  arson  and  burnings,  and  those  very  full, 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  it  is  conceived  we 
have  never  adopted  the  English  statutes  on  these  subjects. 

^  5.  But  any  burning  not  included  in  our  statutes,  but  pun- 
ishable at  conmton  law,  may  well  remain  so  still. 

It  was  not  felony,  at  common  law,  to  burn  the  frame  of 
a  house  or  a  stack  of  corn,  but  made  so  by  statute  in  Eng- 
land. 

$  6.  If  the  incendiary  mean  to  bum  B*s  house,  and  bum 
C's,  it  is  arson.  As  if  A  have  a  malicious  intention  to  bum 
the  house  of  B,  and  set  fire  to  it,  also  C's  house,  and  B's 
house  escapes,  and  C's  is  burnt,  this  is  arson,  though  A  do 
not  intend  to  burn  C's  house,  yet  in  law  it  is  a  wilful  and 
ipalicious  burning  of  the  house  of  C,  and  A  may  be  indicted 
for  the  wilful  and  malicious  burning,  the  bouse  of  C.  And  sq 
is  our  statute  on  a  iair .  construction  of  it.  As  to  allowing 
clergy  to  one  convicted  of  arspn  in  the  night,  on  our  statute. 
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or  the  coramutatioQ  instead  thereof^  see  Benefit  of  Clergy   Cb.  212* 
Bod  Commutation  ;  and  Hale's  P.  C.  570  to  574.  Art.  6. 

^  7.  Holmes  was  indicted  for  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  bouse   V,.^^y^j 
in  London  for  six  years,  remainder  to  J.  S.  for  three  years,  Cro.  Car. 
reversion  in  a  corporation,  and   he,  vi  et  armis,  feloniously,  ^^>  ^78, 
voluntarily,  and  maliciously,  burnt  it  with  fire,  with  intention,  cue^-^  Bl. 
that  house  and  divers  other  houses  of  &&c.  then  and  there  Com.  221, 
situated  to  said  Holmes' house  contiguous,  to  burn  ;  held,by  c*^^^^* 
a  majority  of  the  judges,  that  burning  his  house,  of  which  he    '    ' 
bad  a  lease  for  years,  was  not  felony,  but  a  great  misdemean- 
or, for  which  he  was  punished  with  the  pillory  be.  though  he 
did  it  with  intention  to  burn  the  houses  of  others,  but  these 
were   not   burnt ;    for   *'  intent   only,   without   fact*   is   not 
felony." 

§  8,  Sarah  Taylor  was  indicted  for  setting  fire  to  an  out-  Bait's  C  L. 
house,  comnoonly  called  a  paper-mill.     She  had  set  fire  to  a  1020,  Tay- 
large  quantity  of  paper  drying  in  a  loft  annexed,  and  bdong-  ***''■  "^aae. 
ing  to  a  mill,  but  no  part  of  the  mill  itself  was  burnt ;  held, 
not  arson. 

^  9.  Held  in  this  case,  that  a  house  is  not  the  house  of  one  Harrii'  case, 
having  only  a  right  of  dower  in  it,  and  that  not  assigned,  and  fSi'i^lJ** 
where  the  house  is  leased  to  another ; — and  so  it  is  if  one        ' 
have  only  the  legal  reversion  or  remainder,    it  is  not  his 
house. 

$  10.  Spaulding  was  indicted  for  feloniously,  wilfully,  and  SpaoWing's 
maliciotisly  setting  fire  to,  and  burning  his  own  house.  Second  268L^East^s 
count,  setting  fire  to  it  only.     His  house  had  been  previously  c.  L.  1026, 
insured,  was  not  adjoining,  but  was  within  two  or  three  yards  *^^^' 
of  other  houses  on  each  side  ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  set- 
ting fire  to  it,  some  part  of  the  timber  and  thatch  was  burned. 
Principle  settled  was,  that  a  mortgagor,  in  possession,  burning 
his  own  house,  is  no  arson,  either  at  common  law,  or  by  9 
Geo.  I.  c.  22,  (which  statute  makes  no  alteration  in  the  ciime) 
because  at  common  law  arson  is  the  burning  of  the  house  of  Breeme's 
another.     Nor  is  it  arson  for  a  lessee  to  burn  the  house  in  his  ^*'®* 
possession,  under  the  lease  ;  for  arson  is  an  offence  immedi- 
ately against  the  possession;  and  therefore,  if  a  person  in 
possession  of  a  house  as  tenant,  however  short  his  term  may 
be,  set  fire  to  it,  it  is  not  arson  ; — and  the  judges  recognized 
Holmes'  case  as  law,  and  said  the  9  Geo.  1.  did  not  vary  die 
offence. 

(^11.   These  cases  were,  A.  D.  1782,  recognised  again  in  Bait's  C.  L. 
Pedley's  case,  who  was  charged  with  burning  his  own  house,  ^\^^J 
(among  other  charges); — also  with  setting  fire  to  it,  with  in-  leyl-i 
tent  to  burn  the  house  of  Richard  Coombe  be,  by  which  Leach,  277. 
his  house  was  burnt.     The  special  verdict  found  the  house 
Jiad  been  leased  by  the  Mayor  of  Bristol  to  Coombe  for 
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ninety-niae  years ;  by  him  to  one  Parry  for  a  year,  and  so 
from  year  to  year ;  and  by  Parry  to  one  John  Landry  for 
three  months,  who  was  in  possession  of  it  when  burnt.  There 
was  no  count  stating  it  to  be  Landry's  house  ;--^he  court 
held,  that  as  arson  was  an  offence  against  the  possession  of 
anotber,  judgment  must  be  for  the  deft. ;  but  recommitted 
bim,  as  be  had  not  been  tried  for  burning  the  house  of  the 
tenant. 

$  12.  It  is  not  a  mere  residence  in  a  house,  without  any 
interest  therein,  which  will  bring  a  party  within  the  principle 
of  the  above  cases*  In  this  case  of  Gowen,  the  house  burnt 
by  him  was  rented  by  one  R.  D.  named  as  owner  in  the  first 
count ;  and  let  by  him  from  year  to  year,  to  the  parish  officers 
of  Laxfield,  who  paid  the  rent  for  it,  and  who  were,  when  it 
was  burnt,  the  persons  named  (individually)  in  the  third 
count  of  the  indictment,  framed  at  common  law,  also  on  9 
Geo.  I.  The  prisoner  was  a  poor  man,  maintained  by  the 
parish,  and  had  for  some  time  before  the  house  was  burnt, 
been  put  in  byahe  parish  ofGcers  to  live  there,  and  was  resident 
in  it  with  his  family  at  the  .time  of  the  fact  committed,  and  had 
the  sole  possession  and  occupation  of  it,  without  payment  of 
any  rent.  All  the  judges  adjudged  him  guilty ;  for  he  had 
DO  interest  in  the  house,  but  was  merely  a  servant,  so  not  his 
house,  but  the  overseers  had  the  possession  of  it  by  means  of 
his  occupation. 

$  13.  Scofield  was  indicted,  and  there  were  six  counts  in 
the  indictment,  stating  the  offence  different  ways,  and  in  all 
to  be  feloniously  done  :  held,  arson  is  an  injury  only  to  the 
actual  possession,  and  must  be  so  laid  ;— -also  where  the  in- 
dictment charges  an  offence  to  have  been  done  with  a  feloni- 
ous intent,  and  the  jury  find  a  verdict  of  guilty,  if  the  charge 
as  laid  do  not  amount  to  a  felony,  but  amount  in  law  to  a 
misdemeanor,  the  court  will  give  judgment  as  for  that  offence. 
And  because  in  the  first  count  the  charge  was,  that  the  prisoner 
Burnt  a  house  of  which  Ac  was  iu  possession^  and  this  appeared 
on  the  face  of  the  record  ;  and  on  this  count  the  judgment 
was :  hence  the  court  saw  the  offence  charged  was  not  a 
felony ; — ^then  the  word,  feloniously^  was  repugnant,  and  to 
be  rejected  as  surplusage  ; — then  judgment  as  above,  as  in 
Holmes'  case. 

§  14.  The  same  principle  was  laid  down  in  this  case ;  he 
was  indicted  for  a*  misdemeanor,  in  having  unlawfully,  wil- 
fully, and  maliciously  set  on  fire  and  burnt  a  certain  house  of 
one  M.  B.  in  the  deft's.  occupation,  and  contiguous  to  the 
dwelling-houses  of  divers  persons,  putting  them  in  danger  8z«» 
Second  count  laid  it  his  own  house.  He  was  found  guilty.—- 
Held,  if  done  with  intent  to  defraud  insurers,  and  other  houses 
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he  burned  in  consequence,  the  latter  is  felony.     Therefore,  if  Ch.  312. 
the  primary  intent  of  one  be  to  burn  his  own  house,  and  he     Art.  7. 
burns  those  adjoining,  if  so  situated  as  probably  to  be  burnt,   v.^^v-^^.^' 
it  is  felony  and  arson,  though  he  meant  only  to  burn  his 
own. 

$  1 5.  Indictment.    If  the  deft,  be  indicted  for  a  misde-  f^^g^iosd  1- 
meanor,  and  the  evidence  prove  a  felony,  he  must  be  ac-  |  Leach,  ^ 
quitted.     The  indictment  must  lay  the  offence  to  have  been 
ilone  wilfuUy  and  maliciously,  as  well  as  feloniously  *, — ^but  it 
may  be  laid,  burning  a  house,  without  saying  a  efii^Z/tn^-house. 
At  common  law,  and  on  our  said   statute,  it  is  necessary  to  j^jchman's 
atate  an  actual  burning  ; — now  common  also  to  state,  setting  case,  M'Naf* 
Jire  to.     To  convict  one  of  a  misdemeanor  in  burning  his  own  *y>  ^l^- 
house,  it  must  be  stated  he  intended  to  burn  the  property  of 
<»tbers  ;— ^o  it  must  be  stated  to  be  the  house  of  another ^  also 
tohose  house,  and  with  that  the  proof  must  agree  ;  but  it  may 
be  laid  to  be  the  property  of  parish  overseers,  or  of  persons 
unknown. 

Akt.  7.  Burglary. 

$  1.  This  is  another  atrocious  crime  committed  against  a  Mass  Act, 
man^s  habitation,  or  dwelling-house,  sacredly  protected  even  *  ^»  ^^^' 
by  the  law  of  nature.  This  crime  is  well  defined  to  be  where 
"  any  person  shall,  in  the  night  time,  burglariously  break  and 
enter  any  dwelling-house,  with  intent  to  kill,  rob,  steal,  com- 
mit rape,  or  to  do  or  perpetrate  any  other  felony."  And  by 
this  act  the  punishment  was  death.  Is  a  felony  at  common 
law.     H.  P.  C.  80 ;  3  Inst.  63. 

^2.    By  Massachusetts  Colony  law,  passed  A.  D.  1646,  Maine  Act, 
burglary  was  punished  by  branding  the  first  and  second  offen-  ch.6.--Ken. 
ces.     The  same  nearly  by  the  laws  of  the  Colonies  of   Con-  19^  i80i,*8? 
necticut  and  New  Plymouth.     Our  Province  statute  of  1715,  J3j  14,  jim- 
limited  the  offence  to  a  jdwelling  house,  inhabited  at  the  time  7*"eaiT-i2** 
of  the  offence  committed.     It  is  not  a  little  strange  these  col-  ch^raL. 
onies,   especially  that  of  Massachusetts,  should  punish  this  ^^^* 
heinous  crime  so  lightly,  and  at  the  time  too  it  enacted  seven- 
teen capital  offences.     The  very  description  of  burglary  in- 
volves in  it  several  questions:    1.  What  is  nighttime:  2. 
What  is  breaking  and  entering  :  3.  What  is  a  dwelling-house : 
4.  What  must  be  the  intention.    These  points  may  be  consid-  JJ"«-  ^^^.^^ - 
ered  in  this  order,  observing  that  this  new  Massachusetts  act    ^'    ' 
preserves  the  same  material  points  in  the  commission  of  this 
crime,  though  it  adds  some  circumstances,  as  ^'  any  person 
then  being  lawfully  therein,  and  such  offender  being  at  the 
time  of  such  breaking  and   entering  armed  with  a  dangerous 
weapon,  or  arming  himself  or  herself  in  such  house,  with  a 
dangerous  weapon,  or  committing  an  actual  assault  upon  any 
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Cr.  312.  person  lawfully  i>eiog  in  such  boose.  Puni^meoty  death.  Not 

Art*  8.     armed,  a  less  punishment  be. 

\,.0<^>r^J      Aet.  8.  fPhat  i$  night  time. 

224  — ^hIi  §  1  •  "  The  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  if  there  be  day- 
351— East's'  ^^S^^  ^^  crepvsculvmj  enough  begun  or  left  to  discern  a  roan's 
C.  L.508.>.  face  withal,  it  is  no  burglary."  But  this  does  not  extend  to 
^f^^°"^j^  moonlight.  And  the  malignity  of  the  offence  arises  mainly 
99!— H.  P.  c.  from  its  being  done  at  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  sleep  has 
'^?''^  '"»*•  disarmed  the  owner.  In  the  indictment  it  has  been  usual  to 
— iiaw.  P.  C.  ^^^®  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^  niS^9  as  in  the  following  indictment  00  Mas- 
cb.  38, 8. 2.  sachusetts  act  of  1785.  The  jurors  presented,  that  A.  B. 
641  ^ch^^*^  *^'  ^'^'*  force  and  arms,  feloniously  and  burglariously,  did 
ipao,  32/^     break  and  enter  the  dwelling-house  of  C.  D.  &c.  at 


ID  said   county,  in  the  night  time,  that  is  to  say,  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  eleven  of  the  clock  in  the  evening  of  th« 
same  day,  one  E,  then  being  in  the  same  house,  in  the  peace 
of  God  and  of  the  Commonwealth,  and   then  and  there  did 
feloniously  steal,  take,  and  carry  away,  £20,  and  also  of  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  said  C.  D.,  then  and  there  found  in 
the  said  house,  against  the  peace,  &c.     Anciently,  night  time 
was  not  made  a  material  part  of  the  offence. 
Mass.  S.  J.         ^  ^*  '^  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  indictment  against  Charles  Cheva« 
Court,  Essei,  lier,  and  Matthew  Plaintain,  for  burglary,  for  breaking  and  en** 
1794  Com-'    ^®""8  ^^^  dwelling-house  of  Elizabeth  Clarke,  in  Salem,  Jun« 
mon wealth  p.  ^7,  1794,  this  question  of  night  time  was  made.     The  facts 
Chevnlierk    were:   the  watch  found   the  defts.  in  her  shop,  part  of  her 
Gen^foMhe    ^oiise,  separated  from  her  sitting-room  by  a  door  locked,  at 
State,  SewaH  28  minutes  after  2  o'clock  in  the  rooming ;  the  defts.  confesr 
&  Dane  for     j^d  they  had  been  there  about  nine  or  ten  minutes,  which  con- 
fession being  confirmed  by  the  facts  of  breaking  and  other 
acts  to  make  up  that  time,  was  reckoned,  which  made  the  en* 
try  about  18  minutes  after  2.     Ti^  breaking  and  stealing 
were  clearly  proved.    Two  questions  were  made  :    1.  If  the 
shop  was  a  dwelling-house,  within  the  meaning  of  the  acts  of 
Massachusetts,  March  7,   1786,  respecting  burglary,  and  of 
March  15,  1785,  respecting  larceny,  and  that  clause  thereof 
which  speaks  of  breaking  houses  in  the  day  time,  shops, 
and  mills,  &c.  in  the  night  or  day :  2.  Question  if  the  break- 
ing was  in  the  night  time.     The  court  was  clear  the  shop  was 
part  of  the  dwelling-house.      As  to  night  time,  the  rule  the 
court  laid  down  was,  that  there  must  be  so  much  daylight  that 
a  man's  face  thereby  may  be  discerned.     The  jury  found  the 
defts.  not  guilty  of  burglary,  but  guilty  of  house-breaking  and 
stealing.     The  defts.  agreeing  in  their  challenges  were  tried 
together.     The  jury  held,  it  could  not  be  night  time  after  th« 
dawn  of  day,  or  after  the  crepusctdum^  or  twilight  began. 
By  testimony  produced,  and  examining  the  globe,  it  appeared 
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the  twaight  b«gan  that  morniiig  about  two  o'clock,  by  exact  Ch.  212. 

calculauon,  four  minutes,  forty-four  seconds,  after  two  o'clock,     •Art.  9. 
The  watch  testified  it  was  dark  &c.     N.  B.  Twilight  contin-  v.-#*v-^ 
ues  till  the  sun  gets  eighteen  degrees  below  the  horizon,  per* 
pendicularly  ;  and  at  that  season  of  the  year  it  passes  the  ho« 
rison  thirty-five  degrees,  twenty-six  minutes,  before  it  gets  the 
eighteen  degrees  below  perpendictdarly. 

§  3.  This  rule  laid  down  by  the  court  in  this  case  seems  to 
be  the  true  rule,,  and  has  been  often  recognised.  By  it  there 
must*  be  so  much  crepusculum  that  by  this  creptuculumj  or 
twUiglUf  and  this  alone,  a  man's  face  may  be  discerned.  It 
being  cloudy  or  moonlight  makes  no  difference.  Therefore 
often  the  degree  of  twilight  must  be  a  matter  of  calculation,  not 
of  sight,  as  where  it  is  cloudy,  or  where  the  moonlight  con- 
ceals the  smaller  degrees  of  this  twilight. 

^  4.  If  one  having  no  right  to  the  possession  of  a  house,  Ketyng,  4e, 
get  possession  of  it  fraudulently,  by  legal  process,  with  intent  JJ^'pJ?^  ^ 
to  rob  it,  and  does  rob  it,  he  is  guilty  of  burglary.  So  if  en-  chadwick. 
try  be  made  by  any  other  fraudulent  pretence. 

Art.  9.   fVhat  is  a  breaking  and  entering  ? 

$  1.   It  is  so  if  A  break  a  hole  one  night  and  enter  the  ^  Bl.  Com. 
next.     But  there  must  be  an  actual  breaking,  as  by  opening  a  £^J^>,  q  i^ 
wmdow  or  taking  out  the  glass  of  it,  picking  a  lock  or  opening  465  to  490.— 
it  with  a  key,  or  by  lifting  up  the  latch  of  a  door,  or  unloos-  ^i"'^if^ 
ing  any  other  fastening  of  the  owner  ;  so  to  come  down  chira-  j6i.L.h.  p' 
Bey  ;  so  to  knock  at  a  door,  and  on  opening  it  to  rush  in  with  c.3i.--Haw. 
a  felonious  intent,  or  under  pretence  of  taking  lodgings,  to  rob  4.1^^08.?.'  ^ 
the  house ;  so  if  a  servant  open  and  enter  his  master's  cham-  L.  107. 
ber  door  with  a  felonious  intent ;  so  if  a  servant  coi^spire  with 
a  robber,  and  let  him  into  the  house  by  night,  it  is  burglary  in 
both.     The  least  degree  of  entry,  with  any  part  of  the  body, 
or  with  an  instrument  in  the  hand  is  sufficient.     As  to  step 
over  the  threshhold  to  put  a  hand  or  hook  into  a  window  to  1  Hal.  P.  c. 
draw  out  goods,  or  a  pistol  to  demand  one's  money,  is  a  bur-  6^> 
glarious  entry,  and  though- his  hand  be  not  within  the  window. 

§  2.  But  if  one  enter  at  a  door,  or  window  left  open,  it  is  4  B).  Com. 
BO  burglarious  entiy  ;  for  it  is  the  owner's  negligence  to  leave  22«.-Kelyn5, 
them  open ;   but  is,  if  he  get  entrance  by  fraud,  intending 
to  rob. 

{j  3.  The  breaking  and  entry  must  both  be  in  the  night,  but  ^•*«  **•  C- 
seed  not  be  both  the  same  night.  And  it  is  a  burglarious  en- 
try if  A  goes  to  a  house  with  intent  to  rob,  steal,  or  commit 
some  felony,  and  find  the  outer  door  open,  and  enters,  and 
then  unfastens  an  inper  door.  But  it  is  not  a  burglarious 
breaking  and  entry  if  a  guest,  at  an  inn,  open  bis  own  cham-  c;'^^^. 
ber  door,  and  takes  and  tarries  away  his  hosts  goods,  for  he    '      '      ' 
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Ch.  212.  has  a  right  to  open  his  own  door,  and  so  not  a  bufglariout 

Art^  9.  breaking. 
V^^v-^»^  §  4  In  a  case  where  a  door  has  been  bored  through  by  an 
4  Bl.  Com.  instrument  called  a  cenire-bit,  the  end  of  which  must  have 
22.--Haghe8'  penetrated  beyond  the  internal  surface  of  the  door ;  held, 
case,  Leach,  this  was  not  a  sufficient  entry  to  constitute  burglary.  And  when 
P.  C6  edT  ^®  insertion  of  an  instrument  amounts  to  a  burglarious  entry, 
102,  the  instrument  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  is  calculated  to 

effect  the  intended  felony  after  the  breaking  is  completed. 
Mali.  S.  J.         §  ^'    Steward   was  indicted  for  burglary  in  the  home  of 
Court,  Euei,  John  Fisk.     As  to  his  confession,  see  Evidence.     The  court 

1789  ^oro-    '**^  ^^^"  *^®  ^^"*®  """'^  *^  ^  "^'S^'  ^*"^®   ■'  1"   Chevalier's 
monwealth  v.  case.     And  held  also,  that  it  is  a  burglarious  breaking  to  open 
Steward.        ^  door  when  latched  and  shut,  or  to  push  up  a  window  when 
shut  down,  though  not  fastened ;  these  being  in  their  shut  po- 
sition.    But  if  a  window  be  a  little  pushed   up,  or  a  door  a 
little  opened  &c.,  so  that  one  passing  by  may  see  the  owner 
has  not  properly  shut  his  house,  it  is  not  a  burglarious  break- 
ing to  enter,  though  a  further  pushing  up  of   the   window  or 
opening  of  the  door  be  necessary  for  the  person  to  enter  ;  but 
that  it  is  not  customary  for  men,  nor  necessary  always,  to  have 
all  the  glass  of  their  windows  whole,  or  the  joints  of  their 
doors,  windows,  &c.  exact.     Attorney  General  for  the  State, 
Bradbury  for  the  deft. 
Mass.  S.  J.         §  6.    Hays,  also,  was  indicted  for  burglary  in  the  house  of 
xTra'  e""**   Jeremiah  Pearson,  in  Newbury.      Plea,  not  guilty  ;    and  ver- 
1789,  Com-  '  diet  of  acquittal.  «  In  this  case  the  court  stated  the  law  to  be, 
B&oowealth  r.  as  to  breaking  and  entering,  as  it  was  stated  above  in  the  case 
'^•'  of  Steward.    Hays  got  into  the  house  by  a  window.  Attorney 

General  for  the  State,  Dane  for  the  deft. 
1  Hale's  P.c.      §  7.    If  A  lodge  in  an  inn,  and  in  the  night  steal  goods  and 
063,664,665.  goes  away ;  or  enters  secretly  in  the  day  time,  and  stays  till 
night,  and  then  steals  and  goes  away,  this  is  not  a  burglarious 
breaking  be. ;    but  if  in  either  case  he  had  opened  an  inner 
chamber  door  and  taken  the  goods,*it  had  been  such.    Nor  19 
it  a  burglarious  breaking  &c.  if  A  enter  the  house  in  the  night, 
the  door  being  open,  and  breaks  open  a  chest  and  takes  away 
goods,  not  breaking  any  inner  door  ;  as  the  chest  is  no  part  of 
the  house  ;    but  is,  if   he  break  open  a  study,  or  counting- 
house,  or  shop  within  the  house,  though  none  usually  lodge  in 
the  study  ;    so  if  he  break  open  a  cupboard  or  counter,  fix* 
ed  to  the  house.      And  if  a  man  take  a  child,  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  and  the  child  is  sent  into  the  house  by  him,  and 
hands  goods  out  to  him,  and  he  carries  them  away,  this  is  a 
burglarious  eiitry  by  the  man,  though  he  himself  never  enter- 
1  Bac.  Abr.     ^d  the  house,  and  though  the  child  be  not  guilty  on  account  of 
3^-  his  age.     Same  rule  holds  if  a  man  so  employs  his  wife.     So 
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Wf  entry  by  fraud,  as  one  gains  admission  pretending  busi-  Ch.  212. 
ness,  or  to  take  lodgings,  with  a  felonious  intent.  Art.  10. 

§  8.  What  is  a  dwelling-house,  see  article  3,  this  Chap-  v^^-^v-^^ 
ter* 

Art.  10.  The  iniwtion  to  commit  felony. 

§  1.  The  breaking  &c.,  must  be  wiih  an  intention  to  com-  4B1.  Com. 
rait  some  felony ;  whether  this  intention  be  executed  or  not  is  ^^'^  5^!!J3 
not  material ;  and  it  may  be  a  felony  at  common  law,  or  one  inst.  d5— H. 
created  by  statute.     1  Haw.  P.  C.  c.  38,  s.  19.  ^'  c  83, 84. 

§  2.    A  servant  broke  and  entered  his  lady's  chamber  door  J^*"^- 1^'» 
with  an  intention  to  commit  a  rape.      Held,  he  was  guilty  of     *  ^'    "*^' 
burglary.     So  where  a  servant  let  in  a  thief.     2  Stra.  881. 

^  3.   The  defts.  were  indicted  for  feloniously  and  burglari-  7  Mass.  tl. 
ously  breaking  and   entering  the  dwelline-house  of  Edward  ^>  ^^^' 
Dixon,  m  Uoston,  with  mtent  to  cut  on  an  ear  ot  an  mhabit-  wealth  v. 
ant.     Held,  no  felony  ;  so  no  burglary.      See  the  case,  head  Newell  k  6 
Febny,  Ch.  200;— Attorney  General  for  the  State,  Richard-  ''^'**"- 
son  for  the  deft. 

§  4.  This  was  an  indictment  for  a  burglary,  laid  in  the  first  2  Bos.  &  P. 
count  in  the  house  of  Boulton,  second,  house  of  Bush,  third,  ^?^\  ^^^  *• 
house  of  Nelson  ;    the  place  where  it  was  committed  was  a  cifld"!  °st's 
centre  building  with  two  wings  ;    in  the  centre  building  the  c.  L.  494, 
business  of  Boulton,  Bush,  Nelson,  and  several  others  was  J^^^,f"led^ 
carried  on ;   in  part  of  one  of  the  wings  was  Boulton's  dwel-  no  burglary. 
ling,  and  in  the  other  part  Bush's,  neither  having  any  internal 
communication  with  the  centre  except  by  a  window  in  Bush's    • 
part,  which  looked  into  a  passage  that  ran  the  whole  length  of 
the  centre  ;  and  the  other  wing  was  occupied  by  Nelson,  from 
which  there  was  no  communication  with  the  centre.     Doubt- 
ful if  this  was  burglary.    Also  held,  if  a  servant  being  solicited 
to  become  an  accomplice  in  robbing  his  master's  house,  in- 
forms him  thereof,  who  tells  him  to  carry  on  the  business,  and 
consents  to  his  opening  a  door  leading  to  the  premises  and 
being  with  the  robbers  during  the  robbery,  and  also  marks  his 
property  and  lays  it  in  a  place  where  the  robbers  are  expected 
to  come,  with  a  view  to  apprehend  them,  the  conduct  of  the 
master  will  not  amount  to  a  defence  for  them  in  an  indictment 
against  them.     No  burglary  to  .enter  a  house  intending  a  tres- 
pass  or  battery  ;  none  in  a  tent  or  booth,  though  the  owner  4^^"*    ' 
lodges  therein.    East's  C.  L.  492. 

Art.  11.  Massachusetts  statutes. 

§  1.  By  this  act  it  is  enacted,  "  that  if  any  person  with  in-  ^.^\\^}» 

.     1  '11         t  1  •  I  March  13, 

tent  to  kill,  rob,  steal,  commit  a  rape,  or  to  do  or  perpetrate  igoo.— 
any  other  felony,  shall  in  the  night-time  break  and  enter,  or  Maine  Act, 
having  with  such  felonious  intent  entered,  shall  in  the  night-  *^***^' 
time  break  a  dwelUng-bouse,  any  person  then  being  lawfully 
therein,  and  such  offender  being  armed,"  as  above  stated,  he, 
TOL.  vu.  18 
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Ch.  312.  bis  aiders  &c.  and  accessaries  before  tbe  fact  sball  suffer 
Art.  11.    death. 

\^^y^j  $  ^*  Section  2  cDacts,  that  such  persons  so  breaking  he., 
not  armed,  and  without  assaulting  be.,  shall  be  punished  by 
solitary  imprisonment  not  exceecBog  two  years,  and  by  con- 
finement to  hard  labour  for  life. 

^  S.  Section  3  punishes  accessaries  after  the  fact  with  soli- 
tary imprisonment,  not  above  three  months,  and  by  confine- 
ment to  hard  labour  not  exceeding  ten  years. 

^  4.  Section  4  enacts,  ^'  that  if  any  person  with  intent  to 
kill,  rob,  steal,  commit  a  rape,  or  to  do  or  perpetrate  any 
other  felony,  shall  in  the  night-time  enter  without  breaking,  or 
in  the  day-time  break  and  enter,  any  dwelling-bouse  or  any 
out-house  thereto  adjoining  and  occupied  therewidi,  or  any 
office,  shop,  or  warehouse,  or  any  ship  or  vessel  lying  within 
the  body  of  the  county,  he,  his  aiders  &c.  shall  be  punished 
by  solitary  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  and  at 
hard  labour  not  above  three  years,  or  be  fined  not  exceeding 
^500,  and  imprisonment  in  the  common  gaol  not  above  three 
years:" — repeals  the  former  laws.  This  act  is  a  revision  of  the 
acts  of  March  7,  1785,  and  partof  the  act  of  March  15, 1785,  to 
wit,  section  8.  The  1st,  2d,  and  3d  sections  of  this  act  of  1806, 
are  formed  by  enlarging  and  varying  the  old  definition  of  bur- 
glary, above  given,  as  in  that  act  of  March  7,  1785 ;  this  act 
contains  only  those  few  lines,-— and  punishment  by  death.  The 
reason  of  this  alteration  was,  many  lawyers  and  judges  as  weU 
as  others,  doubted  as  to  the  expediency  of  punishing  burglary 
with  death  ;  among  other  considerations,  because  it  was  found 
difficult  by  experience  to  get  juries  to  convict  of  burglary, 
especially  when  the  offender  was  not  armed.  Others  thought, 
that  one  armed  at  least  ought  to  capitally  punished.  These 
views  of  the  subject  produced  these  distinctions  made  in  the 
act  of  1806. 

^  5.  The  acts  of  March  1785  were  revisions  of  the  Provin- 
cial statutes  on  these  subjects  with  some  variations.  The  histo- 
ry of  burglary  in  this  State  deserves  attention.  By  a  law  of 
1642,  burglary  was  punished  with  branding,  and  second 
offence,  also  whipping  ;  third  offence,  death.  A  law  of  1672, 
punished  breaking  warehouses,  shops,  mills,  barns,  out-houses, 
ships  or  vessels  on  any  shore,  or  in  any  cove,  creek,  or  upon 
the  water,  as  breaking  up  dwelling-houses.  As  yet  the  laws  of 
the  Colony  made  no  distinction  as  to  day  or  night>time.  The 
statute  of  1692  was  a  mere  revisidn  of  the  laws,  above  stated, 
and  punishing  as  they  punished.  The  statute  of  1715,  first 
took  the  distinction  of  night-time,  and  punished  with  death 
burglary  in  thb  night  in  a  house  inhabited  ;  and  the  ^reasoa 
given  for  this  alteration  of  the  law  was,  the  frequent  breaking^ 
such  houses  in  tbe  night-time  for  the  purposes  of  stealing  be. 
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And  ibB  aet  of  1770  omitted  the  words,  then  inkahitedf  and  Ca*  212. 
denied  the  benefit  of  clergy.  The  same  for  entering  in  the  Art.  11. 
daj-time  or  night  and  breaking  out  in  the  night.  V^^V^V^ 

^  6.  No  doubt  the  growing  evils  of  this  crime  was  the 
principal  cause  of  this  gradual  increase  of  the  punishment  of  it. 

§  7.  This  was  an  indictment  for  breaking  a  store  of  J.  P.  1,^^^ 
with  intent  to  steal,  and  did  steal  divers  goods  be.  against  the  moaweaitht. 
statute.     Held,  the  indictment  cannot  be  supported  under  this  M'Monagle. 
act,  unless  it  be  averred  in  the  indictment  that  the  store  is  a 
building.    The  word,  stortf  is  not  used  in  this  act.    Statute 
1784,  cb.  66. 

$  8.  The  deft,  was  indicted  for  breaking  a  store  in  the  JJg'YM  ^ 
night-time,  and  committing  a  larceny  in  it,  on  the  statute  of  Connoo- 
Marcb  16,  1805,  sect.  6.     He  was  convicted,  and  motion  in  wealth  v. 
arrest  of  judgment  on  the  ground  there  was  no  statute  provis-  l-'^^^y- 
lOD  for  tbe  offence  on  M'Monagle's  case. .   Attorney-general  mi^^iiy  413 
replied,  M'Monagle's  ease  was  on  tbe  statute  of  1784,  ch.  66 ;  10  417.  ' 
but  this  is  on  the  statute  of  1804,  eh.  142,  sect.  6,  in  which 
the  word,  $torej  is  enumerated  among  other  buildings*   Indict- 
ment adjudged  good.  StCNrer  for  the  deft. 

§  9.  The  deft.,  Raymond,  was  indicted  for  house-breaking  ?If^^f^ 
and  stealing,  and  convicted ;  and  when  brought  into  court  to  SJ/iSi^^' 
receive  bis  sentence  the  court  admitted  witnesses  as  to  his  Coommhi- 
character,  situation,  and  general  conduct,  b  order  to  r^idate  J^^ 
the  degree  of  punishment. 

^  10.  Indicitnent  far  burglary^  tn^e  tntner  ef  the  mttmsiim 
4^.  Whenever  burglary  is  committed  in  a  dwelling-boiise  it 
is  material  to  state  whose  it  is  to  the  purposes  of  this  crime  ; 
and  to  make  one.  a  prefer  owner,  so  as  correctly  to  call  it  ia 
the  indictment  his  dwdXing-^komsBy  two  thmgs  seem  to  be 
essential :  1.  That  be  shall  have  some  interest  in  it :  2.  Poe- 
session  in  fact  or  in  law,  as  already  appears  in  several  eases 
stated.  One  may  be  the  sole  owner,  yet  for  wtmt  of  possesoon 
or  inhabitancy  in  it  by  himself  or  by  some  of  his  family,  it 
may  not  be  bis  dwettmg-bouse  to  the  purposes  of  burglary. 
So  otherwise  it  may  be  tbe  dwellii^-bouse  c^  a  mere  occupier 
for  such  purposes,  as  in  tbe  further  ((rilowuig  cases. 

^11.  One  Pearce  owned  a  public-boose,  and  when  tbe  last  ^*  ^'J^*^ 
tenant  left  it,  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  the  breakii^,  49^, ' 
be  gave  up  the  possession  to  P.  who  bought  the  furoitiire  of 
him ;  P.  resiled  and  did  business  in  another  place,  and  never 
meant  personally  to  reside  in  this  pubBe-house,  or  to  have  die 
business  of  it  carried  on  upon  bis  account,  nor  did  any  one 
inhabit  it  in  tbe  day-time,  but  P's  servant  Ind  eonslaiitly  dept 
in  it  for  about  three  weeks,  acddy  to  protect  the  furniture  till 
a  tenant  could  be  procured.  Tbe  deft,  was  indicted  for  steal- 
ii^  goods,  the  property  of  P.  in  his  dwieBing-honse.    Held,  it 
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Ch.  213.  was  not  bis  dwelling-house  within  the  statute,  as  he  never 
Jlrt.  11.  meant  to  inhabit  it ;  and  it  would  have  been  no  burglary  if  it 
V>^»v^^  had  been  broken  in  the  night. 

Rex  V.  Jones       ^  12.  But  where  A  died  in  his  house,  and  B,  his  executor, 
c  L*  So  *     P"*  servants  into  it  who  lodged  in  it  aud  were  at  board  wages, 
but  Brewer  lodged  there  himself,  Jones  b  ai.  were  indicted 
for  burglary  in  it ;  and  held,  it  might  be  called  the  mansion- 
house  of  B,  because  the  servants  lived  there. 
Peyton's  ^13.  Burdary  in  the  apartments   of  officers  of  a  public 

case,  Kast's  ^  i      i   •  j        i      •       i  •       i  r  -i_ 

C.  L.  eoi.  company  must  be  laid  lo  be  m  the  mansion-house  of  the  com- 
pany. As  where  the  African  Company  owned  the  house,  and 
one  Story  was  one  of  its  officers,  and  had  separate  apartments 
in  it,  and  lodged  and  inhabited  there.  Held,  those  apartments 
could  not  be  called  his  mansion-house,  as  he  and  others  inhab- 
ited the  house  only  as  officers  of  the  -Company,  Though 
an  aggregate  corporate  body  cannot  bo  said  to  inhabit  any 
where,  yet  they  may  have  a  mansion-house  for  the  habitation 
'**«^®^*  of  their  servants.  So  John  Picket  was  indicted  for  burglary 
c.  L.601.  S^*  ^^  ^^16  dwelling-house  of  the  East  India  Company,  inhab- 
ited by  their  servants,  and  convicted.  Like  case  in  the  man- 
sion-house of  the  master,  fellow^,  and  scholars  of  Bennet  Col- 
lege in  Cambridge  ;  deft,  broke  into  the  buttery  and  there  stole 
some  money  ;  and  held  by  all  the  judges,  that  it  was  burglary. 
East's  C.L.  §  14.  If  the  chamber  of  a  guest,  not  a  regular  lodger  ^t  an 
602,  Prosser's  j^n,  be  broken  open,  it  must  be  laid  in  the  indictment  to  be  the 
mansion-house  of  the  innkeeper.  Prisoner  pretended  he  was 
robbed  by  the  guest,  and  with  the  landlord  broke  open  his 
chamber  to  recover  the  prisoner's  goods.  This  was  the  pris- 
oner's contrivance  to  steal  the  goods  of  the  guest,  who  was  a 
traveller,  lodging  there  that  night  only.  Held  clearly,  the 
landlord's  chamber,  so  the  offence  to  be  laid  in  his  dwelling- 
house  ;  that  the  guest  had  no  certain  interest  or  possession  in 
the  chamber,  but  that  the  property  and  also  possession  remained 
in  the  innkeeper  who  would  be  answerable,  cttn7»Ver,  for  any 
goods  of  his  guest  that  were  stolen  in  that  room,  even  for  the 
goods  in  question,  which  he  could  not  be  unless  it  was  deemed 
to  be  in  his  possession ;  that  he  might  go  in  to  it  when  he  pleased, 
and  would  be  no  trespasser  to  the  guest.  The  court  observed, 
he  in  this  case  was  not  a  regular  lodger.  See  Lord  Hale's 
opinion,  I  Hal?,  554 ;  and  4  Bl.  Com.  227  ;  Kel.  69. 
Kel.43,  §  15.  The  house  of  a  feme  covert^  living  apart  from  her 

**"'  """  husband,  broken  open,  is  in  law  his  house,  and  her  possession 
is  his,  as  is  that  of  any  one  of  his  family,  though  the  husband 
in  the  case  refuse  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  lease  to  her, 
and  the  landlord  thereupon  agrees  with  the  wife  alone  ;  and 
it  must  be  called  his  house  in  the  indictment.  But  East,  504, 
observes,  that  it  seems  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course^  that 


FArr's  case. 
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in  any  case  vhere  the  court  would  adjudge  the  separate  pro-  Cb.  211. 
perty  of  the  mansion  to  be  in  the  wi/e^  and  she  has  also  the  Art,  11. 
exclusire  possession,  the  burglary  ought  to  be  laid  against  Aer  s^^^v-^* 
mansion-bouse,  and  not  his. 

§  16.  Several  tenements  in  one  house.     Held,  that  several  ^l^f^Q^T'' 
occupations  of  distinct  parts  of  the  same  house,  though  by  5^^,  a.  b. 
partners  having  a  joint-propeny  therein,  and  paying  the  rent  1790. 
and  taxes  for  the  whole  out  of  their  joint-stock,  make  several 
mansions.     There  was  no  communication  between  the  parts 
bqt  by  the  street ;  the  housekeeping  was  paid  by  each  part- 
ner for  his  own  house ;  the  whole  bouse  had  been  formerly 
one  house.     The  offence  being  laid  in  the  house  of  both,  the 
deft,  was  acquitted  of  the  capital  part. 

(j  17.  Two  several  houses  occupied  by  two  several  families  Ewt's  C  L. 
are  distinct,  and  so  taxable  as  two,  though  they  have  but  one  xalb^*^^  ^ 
common  avenue  or  entrance  to  both,  and  if  one  family  move 
out  one  is  vacant.  If  one  tenement  be  divided  by  a  partition 
and  inhabited  by  different  families,  viz :  the  owner  in  one  and 
a  stranger  in  another,  these  are  several  tenements,  severally 
ratable  while  thus  severally  inhabited  ;  but  if  the  stranger  and 
hb  family  move  out  it  becomes  one  tenement  again. 

And  as  to  chambers  in  inns  of  court,  they  are  to  all  pur-  ^y*"  J; 
poses  considered  as  distinct  dwelling-houses ;  and  it  makes  ciir!^473.-~ 
no  difference  die  owner  enters  at  one  common  door  or  not.  w.  Jones, 
The  sets  are  often  held  under  distinct  titles,  and  are  in  their  g^'ZiHaw 
nature  and  manner  of  occupation,  as  unconnected,  as  if  under  c.  88,  s.  a. 
separate  roofs. 

(^18.  Inmates.    As  where  A  hires  a  distinct  apartment  for  East's  c.  L. 
a  certain  time  in  B's  house,  but  enters  at  the  same  outer  door  ^'  ^Jl" 
with  the  other  inhabitants,  hence  an  inmate,  and  this  by  a  4  bi.  Com. 
lease  of  the  apartment,  but  the  owner  inhabits  the  other  parts,  226.  And  sm 
or  some  thereof,  all  is  still  his  house ;  and  such  lodgers  are  ^  ''  ^*"" 
only  his  inmates,  and   all  their  apartments  are  parcel  of  the 
one  dwelling-house  of  the  owner.  But  if  the  owner  do  not  lodge 
in  the  same  house,  or  he  and  his  lodgers  enter  by  different 
outer  doors,  the  apartments  so  let  are  the  differenf  mansions 
for  the  time  being  of  the  several  lodgers; — but  Hale  and 
Hawkins  contra ;  perhaps  on  the  ground  that  if  the  owner 
continue  to  inhabit  a  part,  the  one  outer  door  remains  his,  and 
at  his  command.  And  A.  D.  17S2,  where  an  inmate  had  two  Carreir* 
apartments  or  rooms,  the  one  in  which  he  slept,  and  the  other  ^^^' 
up  stairs;  held,  burglary  in  the  latter  must  be  laid  in  his 
mansion,   the   owner  retaining  no  part   of   the    house,  but 
having  let  the  whole  out  in  separate  apartments  or  lodgings, 
from  week  to  week  at  will ;  held,  ten  judges  against  two.  ^[2*5|^*  p* 
The  same  decision  in  this  was  by  all  the  judges  on  the  autho-  1787. 
rity  of  Carroll's  case.  Hence  it  is  said  to  follow,  if  a  man  let 
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Ch.  3i3.  out  part  of  his  boase  to  inmates,  and  continues  to  inhabit  the 

Jirt.  11.    rest  himself,  and  be  breaks  open  the  apartments  of  such  in-> 

y^^y^^  mates,  and  steals  their  goods,  it  is  but  felony,  and  ool  burglary  ; 

as  he  cannot  be  guilty  of  burglary  in  breaking  open  bis  own 

house. 

But  a  mere  occupation  of  the  owner  of  some  part  of  bis 
,         house,  without  inhabiting  the  same,  makes  no  difference  in 
Kogen  case.  ^^  question  of  burglary,  with  respect  to  tenants  or  inmates. 
As  where  the  owner  let  all  the  apartments  to  different  persons^ 
and  a  shop,  parlour,  and  eellar  underneath  to  C ;  the  owner 
took  back  the  cdlar  to  keep  wood  and  lumber  in  it,  deducting 
a  proportion  out  of  the  rent ; — there  was  was  but  one  common 
outer  door  from  the  street,  which  communicated  with  the  rest 
of  the  house,  as  well  as  the  ^op  and  parlour  in  which  the 
burglary  was  comnditted  ;*-nine  judges,  all  present,  held,  the 
shop  and  parlour  C's  dwelling-house  ;  for  though  the  owner 
occupied  the  cellar,  yet  he  did  not  inhabit  any  part  of  the 
house  ;  hence  it  could  not  be  laid  his  dwelling-house ;  seeiM» 
if  he  had  inhabited  a  part. 
E^^Vs^c^        $  19.  w2  part  sewred  by  lea$e  trc.    A  has  a  dwelling-house^ 
9m,  608.        t^d  lets  a  cellar  and  chamber  in  it  to  B,  keeping  the  rest,  and 
no  passage  to  Ae  cellar  but  from  the  street :  this  is  broken 
open  in  the  night,  and  Kelyng  thinks  this  not  burglary  ; — not 
in  A's  house,  as  he  has  severed  it  by  the  lease,  and  has  no 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  house.     East  thinks  other- 
wise ;  for  the  cellar,  before  a  part  of  the  house,  is  no  more 
severed  by  the  lease  from  A,  than  the  chamber  is  let  to  B  ; 
and  says,  Kelyng  admits  that  if  the  chamber  were  broken 
open,  it  would  be  burglary  in  the  manmn  house  of  A,  there 
being  but  one  common  entrance  to  him  and  the  lodger.    But 
if  the  cellar  alone  had  been  leased,  then  clearly  no  burglary 
could  have  been  committed  in  it.  This  distinction  was  adopted 
Res.  V.  Gib-    ^^  Gibson's  case.     He  was  indicted  for  burglary  in  the  dwel- 
soD,  A.  D.      ling-house  of  Thomas  Smith,  and  stealing  the  goods  of  John 
1786^  Hill.     Smith  owned  the  house  and  lived  in  it ;  to  it  a  shop 

was  adjoining,  built  close  to  the  house,  but  no  internal  Gom- 
munication  between  them,  and  no  person  lay  in  the  shop ;  and 
the  only  door  to  it  was  in  the  court-yard,  and  before  the  boose 
and  shop,  which  yard  was  inclosed  by  a  -brick  wall,  three  feet 
high,  including  both  house  and  shop.  Smith  let  the  shop, 
with  some  apartments  in  the  house,  to  Hill,  from  year  to  year, 
at  a  rent.  There  was  only  one  common  door  to  the  house, 
which  communicated  both  to  Smith's  and  HiU's  apartmei^. 
A  gate,  fastened  by  a  latch  in  the  wall  of  the  court-yard  next 
the  road,  served  as  a  communication  both  to  the  bouse  and 
shop.  The  burglary  was  committed  in  the  shop.— Objected  it 
was  not  Smith's  dwelling-bouse ;  but  all  the  judges  held  it  was 
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bis  dweffiDg-iiouse,  and  the  indietnieDt  weU  laid,  as  be  lived  Ch.  213, 

in  the  house,  and  but  one  outer  door  to  all  parts  of  it,  and.  ArL  11. 

especially  as  it  was  within  ooe  curtilage ;  and  that  the  shop  v.^-v*^^ 

beiog  let  with  a  part  of  the  house  to  Hill,  inhabited  by  hii^, 

still  contiDaed  a  part  of  Jt,  and  of  the  dwelling-bouse  of  Smith ; 

but  admitted,  that  if  the  shop  had  been  leased  by  itself,  Hill 

nat  dwelliflg  therein,  burglary  could  not  have  been  committed 

in  the  shop*  as  then  it  would  have  been  severed  from  the 

bouse. 

^  20.  The  entry  must  be  with  intent  to  comnut  a  felony ;  Etsrs  c  L. 
ad  if  it  be  only  to  commit  a  trespass,  as  to  beat  one  be.  it  is  f^Je's^ 
«iot  a  burglarious  entry,  though  a  felony  after  the  entry  be  ' 

commkted.  4  Bl.  Com*  228«  Nor  is  the  entry  burglarious,  if 
to  take  goods  seised  by  an  excise  officer,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  owner. 

$  21.  The  offence  most  be  laid^  be  done  fdoniotuly  and  ^^f^'h^ 
htrglariouiUf  ;  this  word  is  technical ; — so  that  the  deft,  broke     ^      ' 
and  entered  the  house,  and  it  must  be  laid  to  be  a  mamion  or 
dweUing-Jumse*     This  rule  does  not  apply  to  a  church  ;  but 
it  may  be  laid  in  the  parish  church  rfJD  &g.    If  the  burglary 
be  in  an  out-house,  in  law  a  part  of  the  dwelling*house,  it 
tnust  be  laid  to  be  done  in  the  dwelling-house,  or  in  the  stable,  ''^****'*  •■••* 
&c.  alleging  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  dwelling-house ;  and  in 
either  case,  the  jury  must  find  it  parcel  of  the  dwelling-house. 
But  the  indictment  need  not  state  any  person  was  in  the  house; 
and  as  above,  it  must  accurately  state  whose  house  it  is.     So 
h  must  state  the  hour  of  the  night,  though  the  evidence  need 
not  strictly  correspond  with  the  hour  stated ;— -so  it  must  state  ^f^^^j^ 
a  felony  was  committed  in  the  dwelling-house,  or  that  the       *  ^"^' 
deft*  broke  and  entered,  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony  within 
the  same,  and  this  intent  must  be  proved.    Therefore,  where  J^><**>**  «•«• 
be  entered  with  intent  to  cut  the  sinews  of  the  fore-leg  of  a 
horse,  to  prevent  bis  running  in  a  race,  though  he  died,  held 
not  burglary  ;  though  the  deft,  did,  in  fact,  commit  a  felony, 
by  destroying  the  horse ;  for  his  intent,  in  entering,  was  only 
to  oommit  a  trespass, — and  he  was  again  indicted  for  killing 
the  horse,  and  capitally  convicted.     Whatever  be  the  febny 
intended,  it  must  be  laid  in  the  indictment,  and  proved  agree- 
ably to  the  facts  laid.     One  was  indicted  for  burglary  and 
steiding  goods,  where  none  were  stolen  ;  but  there  was  an  in- 
tent to  steal,  and  not  being  so  laid,  the  deft,  was  acquitted. 
So  bad,  if  laid  he  entered  with  intent  to  commit  one  kind  of 
felony,  and  it  is  proved  he  committed  another  kind.    And  1  q^^^' 
Hale,  561  •  But  if  the  intended  felony  be  actually  committed,  it 
is  sufficient  to  lay  the  breaking  and  entering  to  be  with  intent 
to  commit  it.     So  the  true  owner  of  the  goods  stolen  must  be 
accurately  stated.  2  Leacb,  896,  A.  D.  1796.    But  stating  a 
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felony  actually  committed,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  inten* 
tion.  1  Hale,  560.  But  the  same  fact  may  be  laid  with 
several  intents,  as  entry  with  intent  to  steal  A's  goods  ia 
the  first  count,  and  in  the  second  with  intent  to  kill  and  mur^ 
der  A ;  itcia^  if  two  distinct  felonies  be  committed  and 
and  charged  in  the  several  counts. 

^  22.  Different  offences  charged  and .  joined  in  the  same 
indictment,  and  severed  by  the  verdict  ;r-and  the  indictment 
may  include  other  offences  than  burglary,  but  connected  with 
it ; — ^and  the  prisoner  may  be  acquitted  of  part,  and  found 
guilty  of  the  rest.  As  if  the  prisoner  be  charged  that  he 
feloniously  and  burglariously  broke  and  entered  the  dwelling- 
house  of  A,  and  then  and  there  certain  goods  of  A  felonious^ 
and  burglariously  did  steal  he. ;  this  indictment  comprises 
two  offences,  viz.  burglary  and  larceny  ;  and  he  may  be  ac- 
quitted of  the  burglary,  apd  found  guilty  of  the  larceny  only, 
if  so  be  the  evidence.  Not  e  contra ,  for  as  the  case  is  stated, 
the  stealing  makes  a  part  of  the  burglary  ;  bet  if  the  burglary- 
be  charged  with  entering,  with  intent  to  steal,  and  also  the 
particular  felony  or  larceny  be  laid,  then  if  acquitted  of  the 
larceny,  be  may  be  found  guilty  of  the  burglary,  as  there  is 
one  complete  without  tho  stealing.  Qtkere  if  three  offeaces 
can  be  laid  in  one  indictment. 

^  23.  AuterfoiiM  acquit  cannot  be  pleaded  unless  the  facts 
charged  in  the  second  indictment,  if  true,  would  have  sup- 
ported the  first  indictment.  As  if  the  deft,  be  indicted  for 
burglary  in  breaking  be.  and  stealing  the  goods  of  A,  and  of 
B,  and  of  C,  and  acquitted ;  he  may  be  indkted  again  for 
burglary  in  the  same  dwelling-house,  on  the  same  night,  wilh 
intent  to  steal  the  goods  of  A  and  B,  and  cannot  plead  in  bar 
the  acquittal. 

%  24.  Indictment  for  assaulting  Mary  Gove,  and  wounding^ 
&c.  that  her  life  was  put  in  great  danger ; — plea  in  bar,  and 
stated  a  process  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  on  the  com- 
plaint of  her  and  her  husband  for  the  same  assault  and  battery, 
and  the  acquittal  of  the  defts. ;  and  profert  made  of  a  copy 
of  the  justice's  record,  averring  the  assault  &c.  in  said  process, 
and  those  in  said  indictment  are  the  same  &cc.  \  held,  the  plea 
was  good. 

$  25.  One  convicted  where  a  juror  is  improperiy  with- 
drawn, may  be  tried  again  he.  As  where  the  defts.  were 
indicted  for  a  conspiracy  and  brought  to  trial,  and  some  evi- 
dence being  not  then  to  be  had,  on  motion  of  the  district 
attorney,  a  juror  was  withdrawn  without  the  consent  of  the 
defts. ;  at  a  subsequent  day  they  were  again  arraigned,  tried, 
and  found  guilty  on  the  same  indictment.  Judgment  arrested, 
for  the  cause  above* — ^Again  indicted  for  the  same  offeni;e^ 
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Kod  pleaded  autrefois  aequit^  and  the  distriot  attorney  replied,  Ch.  212. 
ntd  tiel  record  I  held,  as  the  first  indictment  Was  erroneous,  ^rt.  11. 
the  plea  of  former  acquittal  was  no  har  to  the  second.  The 
former,  of  the  first  indictment  &c.  was  for  cheating  by  con- 
spiracy one  O.  D.  by  falsely  persuading  him  to  buy  a  note  of 
Medad  Gun  as  good,  and  he  solvent,  when  not,  and  on  his 
sole  credit  be.  Argued  for  the  people  the  former  indictment 
was  erroneous,  and  not  for  the  same  offence.  Tompkins  J. 
held  the  offence  in  both  indictments  the  same,  and  the  plea 
good,  because  acquitted  by  what  the  court  deemed  equivalent 
to  a  general  verdtet ; — examined  Vaux's  case,  4  Co.  44  ;  2 
Hale,  247,  Cogan's  case ;  2  Leach,  503  &c.  Spencer  J. 
held  the  plea  bad,  and  relied  on  Vaux's  case,-*-see  this  case, 
Ch.  221,  a.  8,  approved  by  Hale,  2  vol.  p.  248  ; — and  the  first 
indictment  bad,  for  want  of  a  venue  &c.  Thompson  J.  agreed 
with  Spencer, — ^relied  on  2  Haw.  c.  25,  s.  8  &  83  ;  5  D.  &  E. 
162.  Livingston  J.  agreed  with  Tompkins.  Kept  C.  J.  with 
Spencer  and  Thompson,  as  to  want  of  a  venue  as  to  a  material 
fact. 


CHAPTER  CCXUI. 


FORGERY. 

Art.  1.  Forgery  is  generally  a  crime  affecting  individuals.  Forms,  Cro. 
It  is  a  crime  at  common  law,  and   by  the  statutes  of  the  Uni-  ^-  c.  376  to 
ted  States,  and  by  those  of  each  State.      It  is  a  crime  so  of-  vventw.  22to 
ten  committed  in  the  United  States,  that  the  cases  of  forgery,  39.>«Wentw. 
in  which  alone  law  questions  have  been  made,  have  been  ve-  370,371.  Wm 
ry  numerous  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  as  will  appear  in  common  law. 
this  chapter.     Intimately  connected  with  this  crime  of  forge-  Yeiv.  62. 
ry  is  the  crime  of  passing,  knowingly,  forged  and  counterfeit- 
ed paper,  in  the  form  of  promises,  contracts,  evidence,  or 
some  other  form.     It  has  ever  been  a  species  of  the  crimen 
falsi  that  has  ruined  the  credit  of  the  person  guilty  of  it.    To 
forge  originally  meant  to  make  or  fonuj  and  was  borrowed  3  Inst.  160. 
from  the  smith's  occupation. 

Aht,  2.  What  is  forgery  or  not. 

$  1.  According  to  Blackstone,  and  the  eminent  law  writers  4  B1.  Com. 
from  whom  he  adopts  his  definition,  "/orrery,  or  the  crimen  ^^£~^*ii 

TOL.  Tii.  19  looa^ 
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Ch.  3^13.  fahi  is,  at  common  law,"  ''  the  fraudulent  making  or  alteration 

Art.  2.     of  a  writing,  to  the  prejudice  of  another  man's  right,"  for 

N«^*v"^^  which,  at  common  law,  a  man  may  suffer  fine,  imprisonment, 

and  pillory. 
8tni.l9, 20,        §  2,  This  was  an  indictment  for  fabricating  and  counterfeit- 

]y°439^  442.' and  that  the  deft,   erased   and  altered   said  note  by  turning 
the  word  two  into  the  word  Jive.    Held,  this  w,as  a  plain  forgery, 
if  not  a  counterfeit,  and  fairicavit  would  denote  as  much. 
Salk.  376,  ^  3.  But  it  is  not  forgery  for  one  to  alter  a  paper  that  injures 

BexvJ^oight.  y,jf)ggif  Qpjy^  gg  for  t|,g  obligee  to  lessen  the  sum  in  the  bond, 
for  this  is  not  to  the  prejudice  of  another's  right,  an  essential 
part  of  forgery. 
4D.bE.  28,  ^  4-  Held,  in  this  case,  that  if  a  bill  of  exchange  payable  to 
83,  Mead  v.  A  or  order,  get  into  the  hands  of  another  person  of  the  same 
YouDg.  name  as  the  payee,  and  the  same  person  knowing  he  was  not 

the  real  person  in  whose  favour  the  bill  was  drawn,  endorse  it, 
be  is  guilty  of  forgery  ;    and  on  argument  evidence  was  ad- 
mitted to  prove  that  the  Henry  Davis  who  so  endorsed  it,  was 
not  the  Henry  Davis  in  whose  favour  it  was  drawn. 
tStra.  747,         ^  5.  A  possibility  of  a  prejudice  is  enough  to  make  forge- 
749j^ex  V,     ry.     This  was  an  information   against  John  Ward,  Esq.  for 
Ba^r/c  t.    fo''6'"8  ^^  order,  at  common  law.     The  information  charged, 
861, 862,        that  Mr.  Ward,  existens  onerabilis^  to  deliver  to  the  Duke  of 
Bucks  3151  tons  of  alluni,  at  a  certain  day  past,  did,  with  in- 
tent to  defraud  him  of  it,  forge  an  endorsement  on  the  back 
of  a  certificate,  in  the  words  and  figures  following :     "  Mr. 
John  Ward,  I  hereby  order  you  to  charge  6601  tons  of  allum 
to  my  account,   part  of   the  quantity  here  mentioned  in  this 
certificate,  and  for  your  so  doing  this  shall  be  your  discharge. 

April  30,  1706.  Buckingham." 

On  not  guilty  pleaded,  verdict  guilty.  Motion  in  arrest  of 
judgment ;  on  the  ground,  mainly,  that  this  was  not  a  paper 
of  which  a  forgery  could  be  committed  at  common  law,  as 
.  this  was  laid,  not  being  a  record,  or  matter  of  a  public  nature, 
deed,  or  will;-— and  relied  on  Hawkins,  182.  The  court  held 
it  a  forgery  at  common  law ;  and  cited  the  Queen  v.  Travers, 
for  forging  an  endorsement  on  an  army  debenture,  and  said, 
as  at  common  law,  '^  here  would  have  been  a  prejudice  if  the 
forgery  had  stood."  Sentenced  to  the  pillory,  fine  £500,  and 
sureties  for  seven  years.  And  this  case,  and  2  Ld.  Raym. 
1461,  forging  any  writing  by  which  another  person  might  be 
prejudiced,  was  punishable  at  common  law  as  a  forgery,  though 
no  one  actually  prejudiced. 
4D.&E.320,  §  6.  In  this  case,  (see  civil  action  in  it,  ante,)  a  bill  of  ex- 
anp^MiUw'*'  ^^^^i^  ^^^  drawn  in  favour  of  Wilkinson  b  Cooke,  who  en- 
dorsed it  to  the  pits.,  on  the  deft.,  who  accepted  itj  March 
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26,  1788.    The  date  was  altered  to  March  20,  1788,  while  Ch.  213. 
in  the  payee's  hands,  without  the  deft's.  privity,  by  some  un-     Art.  2. 
koowQ  person.     A  majority  of  the  court  thought  this  a  for-   v^^v*^^ 
gery. 

$  7.    It  has  often  been  decided,  that  drawing,  endorsing,  or  4B1.  Com. 
accepting,  a  bill  of  exchange,  in  fi  fictitious  name  is  a  forgery.  2»^^^\^'^ 
Leach,  78,  159,  192 ;  and  Cast's  C.  L.  958.     And  so  it  is  a  case.—Co- 
forgery  to  fabricate  a  will,  by  counterfeiting  the  name  of  the  S*"'«  *•*• 
pretended  testator,  who  is  still  living. 

§  8.  So  it  is  a  forgery  at  common  law  if  the  party  erase  4  ^m,  p, 
words  out  of  a  deed ;  or  if  he  falsiGes  a  copy  of  a  deposition  230, 231. 
upon  record,  by  erasing  the  words  {that  did)  whereby  the 
deposition  is  made  more  positive.  But  it  is  no  forgery  to 
write  a  will  for  a  person  non^sane,  and  deliver  it  to  him  ;  but 
a  misdemeanor  if  be  knew  it ; — cites  Mod.  760.  And  an  in- 
dictment lies  for  forgery  at  common  law. 

§  9.   Indictment  at  common  law  for  forging  a  writ  of  fieri  Cro.  C.  C. 
faciaSf  whereby  one's  goods  were  taken  in  execution.     This  i^Hawr^MaT 
indictment  was  sustained,  and  the  deft,  fined  £100,  and  put -.11  co.  27. 
in  the  pillory ;  the  indictment  contained  two  counts,  and  stat-  "z}^^  ^^' 
ed  the  proceedings  at  large.  '    * 

^10.  So  a  writing  may  be  said  to  be  forged,  where  the 
hand  and  seal  of  no  one  is  forged  :  as  where  one  is  directed 
to  write  a  will  for  a  sick  person,  and  of  his  own  head  inserts 
some  legacies  in  it.  Or  where  A  finds  B's  name  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  letter,  and  cuts  it  off,  and  writes  a  release  &c.  over 
h.  So  where  one  inserts  in  an  indictment  the  names  of  per-  ^^  fJ^'hji 
sons  against  whom  it  is  not  found  ;  or  where  one  makes  a  '  '  * 
fraudulent  alteration  in  a  true  deed,  in  a  material  part  of  it, 
as  by  making  a  lease  of  the  manor  of  Dale  appear  to  be  ojf 
the  manor  of  Sale,  by  changing  the  letter  D  into  S  ;  or  by 
making  a  bond  of  £500,  expressed  in  figures,  appear  to  have 
been  made  for  £5000,  by  adding  a  new  cypher.  According  to 
Hawkins,  182,  183,  7tl)  ed.  vol.  2,  p.  103,  be.  the  notion  of 
forgery  does  not  so  much  consist  in  counterfeiting  a  man's 
band  and  seal,  which  may  often  be  done  innocently,  but  by 
endeavouring  to  give  an  appearance  of  truth  to  a  mere  deceit 
or  falsity,  and  either  to  impose  that  on  the  world  as  the  sol- 
emn act  of  another,  which  he  is  no  way  privy  to,  or  at  least  ' 
to  make  a  man's  own  act  appear  to  have  been  done  at  a  time 
when  it  was  not  done,  and  by  force  of  such  a  falsity  to  give  it 
an  operation  which  in  truth  and  justice  it  ought  not  to  have. 
But  be  who  writes  a  deed  in  another's  name,  and  seals  it  in  his 
presence,  and  by  his  command,  is  not  guilty  of  forgery,  be- 
cause the  law  looks  upon  this  act  as  the  other's  own  sealing. 
Nor  is  it  forgery  merely  to  write  a  will  in  one's  name,  without 
his  direction,  where  there  is  no  execution  of  it ;  for  there  be 
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Ch.  213.  ing  no  execution,  no  false  appearance  is  given  to  it  to  deceive 
Ari.  2.     any  person.      If  one,  in  writing  another's  will,  barely  omit  a  - 
v^^-v^k^  legacy  &c.,  directed  by  him  to  be  inserted,  it  is  not  a  forgery 
generally ;   but  is,  according  to  many  opinions,  if  thereby  tho 
estate  of  another  is  materially  increased.     As  where  the  tes- 
tator directed  an  estate  to  be  given  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to 
B  in  fee,  but  the  writer  of  the  will  of  his  own  head,  and  with- 
out the  testator's  privity,  omits  the  life  estate  to  A,  whereby 
B  has  the  whole  estate,  presently  ;  this  is  forgery  in  the  writer 
of  the  will.     See  Moore,  760  ;  Noy,  101. 
1  H  w  184        ^11-    It  >s  not  material  whether  a  forged  instrument  be  so 
—1  Sid.  I42i  made,  that  if  true  as  counterfeited,  it  would  be  valid  or  not. 
— Cro.  c.  c.   On  this  ground  if  A  forge  a  protection  in  B's  name,  as  being 
^^^'  a  member  of  Parliament,  who  is  not  one,  this  is  as  much  a  for- 

gery as  if  he  were  one.     And   a  forgery  may  be  committed 
by  making  a  mark  in  the  name  of  another  person. 
9  Bae.  Abr.         §  1^*    I^  is  a  forgery  if  a  man  make  a  feoffment  of  certain 
666,  u  caMs   lands  to  J.  S.,  and  afterwards  make  another  of  the  same  lands 
cited.  ^^  J   Q^^  gjj^  jgjg  jj  before  that  to  J.  S. ;  for  herein  he  falsi- 

fies the  date  of  his  deed  to  defraud  J.  S.,  which  he  has  no 
power  to  do.  And  so  if  by  the  first  conveyance  only  an  equit'- 
able  estate  pass  for  a  valuable  consideration. 

See  Commonwealth  v.  Mycall ;  where  held,  there  must  be 
a  technical  description  of  forgery  in  every  indictment. 

Late  cases.     According  to  the  late  decisions  as  well  as  an* 
cient.  forgery  on  common  law  principles  means  a  false  making, 
a  making  malo  animo^  of  any  written  instrument,  for  the  purpose 
of  fraud  and  deceit,  that  may  prejudice  soine  person  or  cor- 
poration ;  and  includes  every  alteration  in,  or  addition  to  a 
true  instrument.     The  ancient  writers  gave  various  definitions 
of  this  crime,  which  by   later  decisions  have  become  quite 
useless.     Even  Hawkins'  definition  is  very  confined.    Black- 
stone's  is  the  best  general  one,  but  his  is  incorrect  in  supposing 
an  actual  prejudice  of  another's  right.     So  when  Buller  J.  in 
Cogan's  case  said,  it  is  "  the  making  of  a  false  instrument 
with  intent  to  deceive,"  he  used  words  that  embraced  but  a 
small  part  of  the  crime.      The  same  observation    may  be 
made  as  to  the  opinions  of  Grose  J.  and  Eyre  B.  This  offence 
so  often  made  capital  in  modern  times  was  punishable  bqt  as 
8D.  S&E.       a  misdemeanor  at  common  law.    Fraud  and  deceit  are  of  the 
ch.70  8. 4^  very  essence  in  an  intent  to  deceive  to  another's  prejudice. 
27.— I'fiaie,  Therefore,  where  A  gave  a  bond  to  B  to  pay  him  twenty 
jSTw^tq  P^"°^^»  ^"^  ^  altered  it  to  twenty  marks,  adjudged  no  for- 
'        g^ry,  because  B  by  lessening  the  sum  could  have  no  fraudu- 
lent design  to  cheat  another.     If  his  alteration  had  any  effect, 
it  vacated  the  security  to  B,  and  so  prejudiced  only  him  who 
made  the  alteration  at  any  rate ;  but  even  lessening  the  sum 
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&€.  may  be  a  forgery  if  done  to  gain  an  advantage,  or  to  pre-  Ch.  213. 
judice  another.     But,  as  above  observed,  it  is  enough  another    Art.  2. 
may  be  prejudiced  by  the  forgery,  for  forgery  is  complete  ^^^n/^^^ 
even  before  publication,  and  so  before  any  one  is  in  fact  injur- 
ed.    A  forgery  may  be  by  making  a  bill  in  favour  of  a  ficti- 
tious payee  and  endorsing  it  in   his  name,  as  Ch.  20,  aT.  14, 
s.  2.    So  by  one's  making  a  false  deed  in  his  own  name :  as  if 
A  make  a  deed  to  B  of  land,  July  1  ;  and  July  4th,  make  an- 
other of  the  same  land  to  C,  and  dates  it  before  July  1st.     So  2  East's  C.L. 
attempting  to  give  the  last  deed  effect  in  order  to  defraud  B  865. 
by  antedating  it. 

^  13.  A  procured  a  deed  to  be  forged  as  from  B  and  D,  Ek^'s^c^ 
conveying  certain  estate  for  life  to  C,  and  after  the  death  of  865, 866,  cue 
one  of  the  supposed  grantors,  A  procured  the  forged  deed  to  of  Kinder. 
be  altered  by  enlarging  the  grantee's  estate  to  a  fee ;  held, 
Ibrgery  by  all  the  judges ;  for  it  was  no  less  a  forgery  after, 
than  before  such  alteration.     But  it  is  no  forgery  to  assume  Hevey'scase. 
another's  name,  and  to  pass  for  the  person  whose  endorsement 
is  on  a  bill,  and  thereby  to  obtain  credit  in  his  name.    A  en- 
endorsed  the  bill  in  fact,  and  Hevey  passed  himself  for  A,-— no 
ibrgery,  because  no  false  endorsement,  the  jury  having  found 
A  endorsed  the  bill.  But  afterwards  Hevey  and  his  associates 
were  indicted  for  a  conspiracy,  and  convicted  of  a  conspiracy 
to  defraud.     See  the  form  of  the  indictment. 

^  14.  How  far  the  forged  writing  ought  to  resemble  the  East's  C.  t. 
true  one  fee.     If  the  forgery  consists  in  counterfeiting  any  ^*  ^^'  ^'' 
other  known  instrument  or  writing,  it  is  enough  the  resem- and  860,961, 
blance  be  so  like  qr  similar  as  to  be  calculated  to  deceive  per- 
sons of  usual  and  common  care.     So  in  counterfeiting  coins 
and  seals.     Hence,  where  the  word,  pounds^  and  the  water- 
mark words,  "  Bank  of  Englandj^  were  omitted  in  the  body  of 
a  forged  bank-note,  the  paper  of  which  was  also  thicker  than 
ordinary,  yet  a  forgery  of  a  promissory  note  to  pay  money, 
the  word  pounds  was  supplied  by  the  ''  £  fifty"  in  the  margin. 
But  it  is  no  forgery  to  counterfeit  letters  or  writings,  frivolousi 
or  of  no  moment,  or  from  whence  no  damage  could  ensue,  or 
of  uncertain  signification.  The  true  rule  is  now  settled  in  Rex 
«.  Ward,  ante  a.  2,  s.  5. 

()  15.  Fawcett  was  confined  in  prison  under  an  attachment  Fawcett's 
for  contempt  of  court,  (B.  R.)  not  for  not  paying  money ;  this  JJJg  ggj.' 
was  a  civil  cause.     He  counterfeited  a  pretended  discharge  c  l!  862, 
as  from  his  creditor  to  the  sheriff  and  gaoler,  under  which  be  B64. 
obtained  bis  discharge  from  gaol.    He  was  indicted  for  a  mis- 
demeanor at  common  law.     Held,  a  misdemeanor  at  common 
law,  though  the  attachment  not  being  for  not  paying  money, 
the  order  was  in  itself  a  'mere  nullity,  and  no  warrant  to  the 
sheriff  for  the  discbarge  ; — and  seems  also  indictable  as  a  for- 
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Ch,  213*  gery.    All  the  judges  held,  the  oflfence  was  indictable  as  a 
Art,  2*     misdemeanor  at  common  law ;   and  a  great  majority  abo 

v.^^/''-^  thought  it  was  forgery  at  common  law. 

»^'  ^R^'^'       $  16.  Bigg  was  indicted  for  rasing  out  an  endorsement  of 

itoi  t.  Bigg.    £9Q^  ^j3  jg  Q^  ^  jj^^  bill  for  £100  made  by  the  agent  of  the 

bank:     Held,  the  prisoner's  expunging  the  words  and  figures 
following  '^22d  February  1714,  paid  £90,"  written  with  red 
ink  upon  the  face  and  inside  of  the  note  with  a  certam  liquor 
unknown,  Sustained  the  indictment ;  though  objected  among 
other  things,  that  the  receipt  on  the  face  of  the  note  could 
not  be  called  an  endorsement ;  that  taking  it  out  by  a  liqour  ^ 
could  not  be  called  a  rasing ;  and  that  the  verdict  did  not 
find  the  rasure  to  have  been  for  the  sake  of  lucre,  or  to  de- 
fraud the  company.     Ten  judges  held  it  felony  and  forgery. 
fiT^'  i?^3       ^  !''•  The  indictment  charged  the  forging  a  paper  writing, 
— East's'c.L!  purporting  to  be  a  bank  note ;  and  held,  the  resemblace  muse 
888,664.        appear  on  the  face  of  the  instrument,  and  cannot  be  snpplied 
by  what  the  prisoner  said  that  it  was.     Also  held,  that  the 
signature  being  for  self  and  Co.  of  my  bank  in  England,  had 
no  such  purport ;  and  this  instrument  forged  had  not  the  prin- 
cipal constituent  parts  of  that  which  it  was  intended  to  repre* 
sent,  so  the  thing  itself  was  no  resemblance  of  that  which  it 
was  charged  to  be,  or  of  that  meant  to  be  imitated. 
A.  D.  1791,         ^  18.  Clinch  was  indicted  for  forging  an  order  for  the  de- 
ainchf  2       I'^^ry  of  goods,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  one  who  was 
Leach/ 261.    alleged  to  be  the  owner's  servant;  but  it  was  not  stated  such 
servant  bad  power  to  make  such  order.     Indictment  adjudg- 
ed bad.     The  order  did  not  purport  to  be  drawn  by  one  who 
had  any  interest  in,  or  power  to  dispose  of  the  goods,  nor  was 
it  directed  to  any  one  ;  but  it  is  enough  such  order  purport 
the  drawer  has  such  power,  though  in  fact  he  has  not.  Though 
the  case  was  on  a  statute,  it  clearly  involved  in  it  general 
principles ;  for  an  order  to  deliver  goods,  on  the  face  of  it 
coming  from  one  who  does  not  claim  any  interest  in  or  power 
over  them,  can  deceive  no  one,  and  ought  not  to  be  accepted* 
What  instrument  may  be  declared  on  in  an  indictment  as  an 
order  to  pay  money.    East's  C.  L.  940,  be.     Among  others, 
a  bill  of  exchange  may  be  laid  as  an  order  for  the  payment  of 
ro(^ey.  944.     So  a  banker's  draft.  Id. 
A.D.  l®^»         §  19.  To  constitute  forgery  it  is  not  necessary  there  should 
East's  c.  L. '  be  a  perfect  resemblance  between  the  forged  instrument  or 
9d0, 952.  >      writing,  and  that  meant  to  be  imitated  ;  if  so  much  alike  that 
the  Reception  is  calculated  to  impose  upon  persons  in  generali 
it  is  sufficient,  though  it  would  not  deceive  those  particularly 
experienced  in  such  matters.     As  where  a  person  from  a 
bank  who  proved  the  forgery  said,  that  he  could  not  have  been 
imposed  upon  by  the  counterfeits,  the  difierence  between  those 
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and  the  true  notes  being  to  bim  so  apparent  in  several  partic-  Ch.  213. 
ulars  pointed  out  by  him  ;  but  in  the  same  case  it  appeared     Art.  2. 
that  others  bad  been  deceived  at  first  by  them,  though  the   \^^^yx> 
counterfeits  were  very  ill  executed.    And  on  this  distinction 
cases  have  been  decided.     But  though  a  similarity  to  a  com- 
mon intent  may  do,  yet  it  is  necessary  that  the  forged  instru-  Jones'  case. 
ment  in  all  essential  parts  should  have  upon  the  face  of  it 
the  similitude  of  a  true  one  ;  so  that  it  be  not  radically  defec- 
tive and  illegal  in  the  very  frame  of  it.     Therefore,  Reading  Reading's 
being  indicted  for  forging  a  bill  purporting  to  be  directed  to  ^^' 
John  King  by  the  name  of  John  Ring,  and  the  bill  being  di- 
rected to  John  Ring  and  the  acceptance  by  John  King,  and 
being  laid  the  prisoner  forged  the  acceptance  by  the  name  of 
John  King,  the  deft,  was  acquitted,  because  Ring  could  not 
purport  to  be  King.    ' 

§  20.  So  where  Thomas  Wall  was  convicted  on  an  indict-  ^  ^;  *^^- 
ment  for  forging,  and  knowingly  altering  a  will  of  land  of  A  £asi's  cjl! 
deceased,  attested  only  by  two  witnesses,  and  so  was  the  evi-  953,954,965. 
dence,  it  might  be  presumed  A'sesute  in  the  land  was  a  freehold,  ^  ^^offeVs 
so  the  will  clearly  void  by  29  Ch.  II.  for  want  of  three  wit-  case, 
oesses,  the  judges  held  the  conviction  wrong.     Moffat's  case 
was  decided  on  the  same  principle,  that  is,  the  bill  forged  was 
void,  and  so  would  have  been  one  truly  drawn  in  the  same 
form.     As  where  the  law  requires  a  bill  to  be  witnessed  to  be 
valid,  and  the  forged  one  is  not,  it  deceives  no  one,  as  every 
one  who  knows  the  law  sees  at  once  it  is  void.     But  a  for- 
gery may  be  committed  of  a  bill  of  exchange  on  unstamped  JJooJ^»^^ge. 
paper,  as  one  not  stamped  is  not  to  all  intents  void,  and  be-  a.  d.  1796, 
sides  the  holder  may  get  it  stamped  after  made.    So  of  a  note  ^^^  v*  ^<'''' 
on  unstamped  paper,  even  where  a  statute  forbids  the  stamp  ^^°' 
to  be  affixed  afterwards.    The  report  states  Morton  was  in-  ^ 

dieted  for  knowingly  uttering  a  forged  promissory  note,  as  it 
appeared  at  the  trial,  on  unstamped  paper ;  that  this  case  un- 
derwent much  consideration,  and  was  debated  by  the  judges 
in  Michaelmas  term  1795,  and  in  Hilary  and  Easter  terms 
1796,  on  the  principal  point,  as  well  as  upon  the  question, 
whether  the  statute  of  31  Geo.  III.  c.  25,  s.  19,  passed  after 
Hawkeswood's  case,  and  prohibiting  the  stamp  to  be  affixed 
afterwards,  had  made  any  difference ;  and  that  that  case  was 
allowed  to  be  an  authority  in  point  and  governed  this  case, 
Rex  «.  Morton  ;  and  that  the  judges  held  the  act  31  Geo.  III. 
made  no  difference,  '^  for  the  only  thing  to  be  regarded  was 
the  state  of  the  note  at  the  trial,  and  not  what  might  be  its 
state  afterwards.*'  "  And  most  of  the  judges  maintained  the 
principle  of  Hawkeswood's  case  to  be  well  founded  ;  for  they 
beld,  that  the  acts  of  parliament  which  had  been  referred  to 
and  relied  oo,  being  mere  revenue  laws,  meant  to  make  aa 
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Ch.  213.   alteration  in  the  crime  of  forgery,  but  only  to  provide  that 
Art.  2.     the  instrument  should  not  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  re-* 

s^^^v^^^  covering  on  it  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  but  it  might  be  received 
in  evidence  for  a  collateral  purpose,  and  instances  of  this  might 
occur  under  the  6th  section  of  the  statute  31  Greo.  III.  8,  by 
which  persons  drawing  bills  on  unstamped  paper  were  charge- 
able with  the  duties ;  and  also,  under  the  lOtb  section  of  the 
same  act  by  which  they  are  made  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £20, 
in  both  of  which  cases  the  note  or  bill  must  be  used  in  evi- 
dence :"  "  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  constitute  forgery 
that  the  instrument  be  available,  that  though  a  compulsory 
payment  by  course  of  law  could  not  have  been  enforced  for 
want  of  the  proper  stamp,  yet  a  man  might  equally  be  de« 
frauded  by  a  voluntary  payment  being  lost  to  him :  that  if 
this  were  a  sufficient  defence,  forged  securities  might  be  pub- 
lished on  improper  stamps  with  impunity,  which  would  carry 
the  mischief  to  an  alarming  extent ;  that  the  stamp  itself  might 
be  forged,  and  it  would  be  a  strange  defence  to  admit  in  a 
court  of  justice  that  because  a  man  had  forged  the  stamp  he 
ought  to  be  excused  for  having  forged  the  note  itself,  which 
would  be  setting  up  one  fraud  in  order  to  protect  him  from 
the  punisiiment  due  to  another."  This  case  is  thus  minutely 
stated  in  order  to  shew  what  various  and  minute  interests  of 
him  whose  instrument  is  forged ;  what  various  and  remote 
prejudice  to  him  ;  what  considerations  as  to  revenue  laws 
and  matters  of  policy,  have  in  the  late  decisions  got  worked 
into  the  materials,  which  of  late  years  constitute  forgery,  in 
carrying  into  execution  the  scores  of  modern  English  statutes 
relating  to  this  crime,  as  well  as  the  many  scores  relating  to 
larceny  and  robbery,  and  to  cheats,  deceits,  and  frauds,^-sub- 
jects  before  considered. 

This  case  decided  three  others;  3  Leach,  811,  Rex  o.  Rob- 
erts ;  and  Rex  v,  Davies,  A.  D.  1790  ;  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  again  recognised  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1802,  in 
Teague's  case,  as  the  31  Geo.  III.  charged  duties  on  bills  and 
notes,  drawn  truly  (not  counterfeited)  on  unstamped  paper  by 
one,  (as  well  as  a  penalty,)  a  person  might  clearly  be  prejudic- 
ed by  having  such  bill  or  note  counterfeited  in  his  name,  there- 
fore clearly  interest  and  prejudice  sufficient  to  constitute  forge- 
ery,  without  resorting  to  revenue  laws,  public  policy,  or  volun- 
tary payment.  And  if  these  three  vague  considerations  had 
been  x>mitted,  would  not  the  decisions  in  these  several  cases 
have  been  much  more  certain,  and  so  much  more  useful. 

BeivShep-       §21.  Forgery  in  fictitious  names  or  false  characters  <i*- 

Leacb  266.  *""*^^*  ^^^^  Shepherd  was  indicted  for  forging  an  order  for 
the  payment  of  money  with  the  name  of  H.  Turner  subscribed 
to  it,  with  intent  to  defraud  James  Elliot.    The  order  was  to 
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pay  John  Atkins  or  bearer  six  guineas,  and  was  directed  to  Ch.  213. 
brown,  Collinson,  &  Co.  subscribed  as  above.    The  prisoner     Art.  2. 
came  to  Elliot's  shop,  and  after  selecting  artiples  of  silver  as  K^ty^J 
a  buyer,  said  he  had  not  cash  enough  to  pay  be.  but  hid  a 
draft  on  a  banker,  the  same  thing,  and  would  be  paid  when 
presented.     Elliot  observing  it  was  on  a  house  he  knew,  took 
It,  the  sum  being  small,  and  the  prisoner  having  a  good  ap- 
pearance.    He  then  desired  Elliot  to  send  him  a  pair  of 
spurs.     He  took  down  the  prisoner's  direction,  and  supposing 
bis  name  H.  Turner,  as  on  the  order,  (for  he  said  he  viewed 
it  as  his  draft,)  he  wrote  down  H.  Turner,  the  prisoner  looking 
over  him  as  he  wrote,  and  said  he  must  add  Junior,  Noah's 
Row,  Hampton  Court ;  he  then  went  away.     Draft  was  re-' 
fused,  as  no  H.  Turner  kept  cash  with  the  banker ;  and  Elliot 
could  not  find  any  such  person  as  H.  Turner,  or  place  as 
Noah's  Row. — Held,  forgery ;  for  it  was  a  false  instrument, 
not  drawn  by  any  such  person  as  it  purported  to  be,  and  the 
osmg  of  a  fictitious  name  was  only  to  deceive.     In  this  case,  ^**J^'  ^' 
that  of  Rex  v.  Taylor,  that  of  Rex  v.  Lockett,  and  that  of  lUxv.Diiiin. 
Rex  V,  Dunn  were  relied  on,  decided  on  the  same  principles. 
Taylor  gave  a  receipt  on  a  bill  by  the  name  of  "  W.  Wilson ;" 
and  Elizabeth  Dunn  made  a  note  by  the  name  of  '^  Mary 
Wallace,"  with  intent,  as  laid  in  the  indictment,  to  defraud 
Edward  Hooper,  to  whom  she  made  it.  The  indictment  stated 
the  note  verbatim^  including  the   name  of  the  witness  at  the 
end,  also  the  words,  ^^ Mary  fVallace,  her  mark;"  held,  well 
laid,  though  proved  that  those  additions  were  made  after  the 
prisoner  had  subscribed  the  note,  but  at  the  same  time.    Ad- 
judged forgery. 

<i  22.  Mathias  Paikes  and  Thomas  Brown  were  indicted  ^I'«'ch,«W, 
for  for^ng  and  uttering  a  note  signed  Thomas  Brown,  for  p^rfc^^^i^' 
Self  and  Co. ;  the  jury  found  Parkes  made  and  signed  the  Brown,  a.  d. 
note  by  Brown's  consent.     Afterwards  Brown  falsely  and  ^I'J^^ 
fraudulently  put  it  off  as  his  brother's  note  to  one  Hulls  for  9^/      ' 
shoes,  falsely  representing  his  brother  as  being  rich  be.  and 
deceived  Hulls.     Parkes  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  it  did 
not  appear  when  he  made  the  note  he  knew  what  use  Brown 
intended  to  make  of  it ;  but  Brown  was  adjudged  guilty  of 
forgery,  because  he  uttered  the  note  as  the  note  of  another 
falsely,  when  not  another's  note,  but  his  own  &c. ;  and  hiif 
uttering  it  in  the  same  name  as  his  own,  could  make  no  dif- 
ference.   Grose  J.  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  after 
noticing  the  four  objections  made  by  the  prisoner's  counsel, 
observed,  that  forgery  was  "  the  false  making  a  note  or  other 
instrument  vrith  intent  to  defrau^,"  which  might  be  done  either 
by  using  the  name  of  one  who  did  not  exist,  or  of  one  who 
did  exist,  without  his  consent ;  that  this  was  of  the  former 
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Ch.  213*  description^  being  uttered  bj  the  prisoner  as  the  note  of  his 
Art.  3.  brother,  no  such  person  as  his  brother  of  that  name  appearing 
to  exist.  Second  objection  was,  that  it  was  no  forgery  to  sign 
the  name  by  Parkes  of  Thomas  Brown,  by  his  consent.  Bui 
the  court  said,  as  no  such  person  esiisted  to  whom  the  nam^ 
of  Thomas  Brown,  as  the  signer  of  the  note,  applied,  there 
could  be  no  consent  given  to  sign  the  name.  It  was  signed 
by  the  authority  of  a  Thomas  Brown,  but  not  of  the  Thomas 
Br9wn,  for  whose  note  it  purported  to  be  given.  For  the 
person  in  whose  name  the  note  was  made,  was,  according  tQ 
the  description  of  him  in  the  note,  then  a  resident  at  Ringhtoa 
in  Salop,  (at  which  place  the  note  was  dated,)  and  it  imported 
that  he  was  a  correspondent  of  Down,  Thornton,  &  Co., 
and  had  money'  in  their  hands ;  and  was  also  represented  ta 
be  the  prisoner's  brother.  But  no  such  person  of  that  name 
and  description  appeared  to  exist ;  and  that  as  this  was  proved 
and  found  to  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  fraud.  Third  objec- 
tion was,  that  the  indictment  did  not  charge  that  Brown  ut- 
tered the  note  knowing  it  to  hare  been  forged  by  Parkes,  but 
only  knowing  it  to  have  been  forged.  But  the  court  said,  lei 
k  have  been  forged  by  whomsoever  it  might,  it  was  equally 
an  offence  in  Brown  to  utter  it.  The  note  was  in  these  words, 
lo  wit: — ' 

«  No.  248  B  Ringhton,  Salop,  20th  of  April,  1796.  I 
promise  to  pay  to  beaier  on  demand,  at  Messrs.  Down,  Thonn 
ton,  &  Co.  London,  the  sum  of  five  guineas  for  value  re-t 
Qeived  :  for  self  8i  Co. 

Five  guineas.  Thomas  Brown. 

Entered  T.  B." 

Also  see  Rex  t;.  Powell,  one  personating  another  in  the 
sale  of  his  goods  and  using  bis  name,,  a  6.  s.  20. 

Art.  3.  fVhat  is  forgery  or  not  on  acts  of  Congress* 
Act  of  Con-  ^  I.  By  sect.  14  of  this  act  it  is  enacted,  ''if  any  persoa 
^i7oif"'  or  persons  shall  falsely  make,  alter,  forge,  or  counterfeit,  or 
cause  or  procure  to  be  falsely  made,  altered,  forged,  or  coun- 
terfeited, or  willingly  act  or  assist  in  falsely  making,  altering, 
forging,  or  counterfeiting  any  certificate,  indent,  or  other  pub- 
lie  security  of  the  United  States,  or  shall  utter,  put  off,  or 
offer,  or  cause  to  be  altered,  put  off,  or  offered  in  payment. 
Of  for  sale,  any  such  false,  forged,  altered,  or  counterfeit  cer- 
tificate, indent,  or  other  public  security,  with  intention  to 
defraud  any  person,  knowrog  the  same  to  be  false,  altered, 
forged,  or  counterfeited,  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted,  everj 
such  person  shall  suffer  death." 

§  2.  Sect  1 5  enacts,  "  if  any  person  shall  feloniously  steali 
take  away,  alter,  falsify,  or  otherwise  avoid  any  record,  writ. 
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{loeess,  or  otber  proceedings  in  any  of  the  courts  of  the  Ch.  SI  3. 
rnited  Stt  tes,  by  means  whereof  any  judgment  shall  be  re-*     Art*  3. 
▼ersed,  made  void,  or  not  take  efiect ;  or  if  any  person  shall   v^^-v^i^^ 
acknowledge  or  procure  to  be  acknowledged  in  any  of  the 
courts  aforesaid,  any  recognizance,  bail,  or  judgment,  in  the 
came  or  names  of  any  other  person  or  persons,  not  privy  or 
consenting  to  the  same;" — punishment  fine  not  exceeding 
^5000,  and  imprisonment  not  above  seven  years,  and  whip- 
ping not  above  thirty-nine  stripes.     "  Provided,  nevertheless, 
that  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  the  acknowledgment  of  any 
judgment  or  judgments  by  any  attorney  or  attomies,  duly  ad- 
mitted for  any  person  or  persons  against  whom  any  such  judg- 
ment or  judgments  shall  be  had  or  given." 

§  3.  Sect.  26  of  this  act  enacts, — **  every  collector  or  offl-  Act  of  Cob« 
cer,  who  shall  knowingly  make,  or  be  concerned  in  making  ir'iiw*^' 
any  false  register  or  record,  or  shall  knowingly  grant,  or  be     ' 
concerned   m   granting  any  false  certificate   of  registry  or 
record  of,  oi  for  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  other  false  document 
whatsoever  touching  the  same  :*'    "  and  every  surveyor  or 
other  person  appointed  to  measure  any  ship  or  vessel,  who 
shall  wilfully  deliver  to  any  collector  or  naval  officer  a  false 
description  of  such  ship  or  vessel  to  be  registered  or  recorded, 
BhaU,  on  conviction,'^  forfeit  j^lOOO,  and  be  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  serving  the  United  States  in  any  ofiice. 

^  4.  Section  28  enacts,  **and  if  any  person  or  persons  shall 
forge,  counterfeit,  erase,  alter,  or  falsify,  any  certificate,  regis- 
ter, record,  or  other  document,  mentioned,  described,  or  au- 
thorized, in  and  by  this  act,''  forfeits  $500. 

$  5.  By  section  30  of  this  act,  it  is  enacted,  "if  any  person  or  Act  of  Con. 
persons,  forge,  counterfeit,  erase,  alter,  or  falsify,  any  enrol-  Feb.  18, 1788. 
ment,  license,  certificate,  permit,  or  other  document,  mention- 
ed or  required  in  this  act,  to  be  granted  by  any  officer  of  the 
revenue,  such  person  or  persons,  so  offending,  shall  forfeit 
fSOO." 

(^  6.  Section  32  enacts,  that  if  any  person  **  shall  be  found 
with  a  forged  or  altered  license,  or  one  granted  for  any  other 
ship  or  vessel,  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  with  her  tackle  or 
furniture,  and  the  cargo  found  on  board  her  shall  be  forfeited." 

§  7.  As  to  forging  gold  or  silver  coins,  by  act  of  1806,  or 
bank-bills  by  act  of  Congress  1807,  see  Ch.  200,  a.  3  &;  4. 

^  8.  Section  10  of  this  act,  provides  against  falsely  making,  Act  of  Con. 
forging,  or  counterfeiting,  or  causing  or  procuring  the  same,  jgj^  ^» 
or  aiding  therein,  any  treasury  notes,  in  the  same  manner  said 
act  of  April  30,  1789,  provides  as  to  public  securities  &c. ; 
and  adds,  "  or  shall  pass,  utter,  or  publish,  or  attempt  to  pass, 
utter,  or,  publish,  as  true,  any  false,  forged,  or  counterfeited 
note,  purporting  to  be  a  treasury  note  as  aforesaid,  knowing 
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Ch.  213.  the  same  to  be  falsely  forged  or  counterfeited,  or  shall  pass. 
Art.  4«  utter,  or  publish,  or  attempt  to  pass,  utter,  or  publish  as 
v^^'^v^^  true  any  falsely  altered  treasury  note,  issued  as  aforesaid, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  falsely  altered,"  every  such  offender, 
on  each  part  of  this  section,  is  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and 
to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hftrd  labour,  not  less  than  three, 
Dor  above  ten  years,  and  fined  not  above  $5000« 

^  9.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  constructions 
of  these  statutes  of  any  material  importance  ;  but  generally 
being  worded  in  the  language  of  the  common  law,  they  must 
have  tlie  like  constructions  as  have  been,  given  upon  cases  aris- 
ing under  that  law.  However,  in  practice,  no  doubt  many 
questions  will  arise  as  to  the  various  kinds  of  documents,  in- 
struments, and  writings,  named  in  these  acts,  whether  of  this 
description  or  of  that  description  of  them,  or  not. 

Abt.  4.  fVhai  it  forgery  or  notj  on  Moisachuseiis  staivie^ 
M^Tifi^isbs  5  ^*  Section  1  of  this  act.  (laws  of  March  16,  1786,  and 
or  Htat/  IB04I  Nov.  1,  1785,  revised,)  enacts,  '^  that  if  any  person  shall  false- 
c.  120.—  ly  make,  alter,  forge,  or  counterfeit,  or  shall  procure  to  be 
ch!u*!— Ken.  ^^'^ely  made,  altered,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  or  shall  willing- 
Act,  Dec.  19^  ly  aid  or  assist  in  falsely  making,  altering,  forging,  or  counter- 
i80J,s.23,  feiting  any  public  record,  any  certificate  or  attestation  of  a 
tiRry2"to  fo  justice  of  the  peace,  public  register,  notary  public,  clerk  of 
yean.  any  court,  town-clerk,  or  other  public  officer,  in  any  matter 

wherein  such  their  certificate  or  attestation  is  receivable,  and 
may  be  taken  as  a  legal  proof;  any  charter,  deed,  will,  testa- 
ment, bond,  or  writing  obligatory,  letter  of  attorney,  policy  of 
insurance,  bill  of  exchange  ;  any  promissory  note,  order,  ac- 
quittance, or  discharge,  for  or  upon  the  payment  of  money,  or 
delivery  of  goods ;  or  any  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange ; 
or  any  endorsement  or  assignment  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or 
promissory  note  for  the  paynient  of  money ;  any  accountable 
receipt  for  money  or  goods,  or  for  any  note,  bill,  or  security, 
for  money  or  goods  ;  or  any  lottery  ticket  in  any  lottery  legal- 
ly authorized  and  licensed  within  the  Commonwealth ;  or 
shall  utter  or  publish  as  true,  any  such  false,  altered,  forged, 
or  counterfeited  record,  certificate,  attestation,  charter,  deed, 
will,  testament,  bond,  or  writing  obligatory,  letter  of  attorney, 
policy  of  insurance,  bill  of  exchange,  promissory  note,  accept- 
ance, endorsement,  assignment,  order,  acquittance,  discharge, 
accountable  receipt,  or  lottery  ticket,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
false,  altered,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  with  intent  to  injure  or 
defraud  any  person,  or  body  politic,  or  corporate,  then  every 
person  so  offending,  in  either  of  the  particulars  aforesaid,"  oa 
conviction  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  shall  be  punished 
by  solitary  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months^  and  by 
confinement  afterwards  to  hard  labour  not  less  than  two,  nor 
more  than  ten  years. 
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^  2.  Section  3  provides  against  counterfeiting,  in  like  nan-    Ch.  213. 
ner,  any  note,  certificate,  or  bill  of  credit,  for  any  debt  due    <SrU  4* 
from  the  Commonwealth,  or  any  bank-bill  issued  by  any  legal  ^^^^s/"^^ 
corporation  in  the  same, — ^but  confinement  for  life,  J**«  J^*  j| 

$  3.  Third  section  punishes  passing  the  same  knowing  the  j^^  respecting' 
same  to  be  false,  altered,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  with  intent  the  evidence. 
to  injure  &c. ;   punishment,  solitary  imprisonment  not  .above  ^"Ji/**' 
thirty  days,  and  hard  labour  not  above  three  years,  or  fine 
not  exceeding  $1000,  be.     Punishment  for  repeating  the  of- 
fence is  increased,  be. 

§  4.  Section  4  punishes  offenders,  for  bringing  into  this 
State,  and  for  having  in  his  possession,  in  this  State,  any  false, 
forged,  or  counterfeit  bank-bill  or  bills,  issued  by  any  bank 
established  in  this  State,  or  in  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
to  render  the  same  current,  or  with  intent  to  pass  the  same, 
knowing,  tac* — ^with  solitary  imprisonment  not  above  three 
months,  and  hard  labour  not  above  three  years,  or  fine  not 
above  ^1000,  and  imprisonment  in  the  common  gaol  not  above 
a  year. 

§  5.  Section  5  punishes  the  making  or  mending  any  tools, 
be.  to  be  used  in  counterfeitig  bills,  and  for  being  possessed 
of  the  same,  as  to  any  of  said  banks,  with  intent  so  to  use 
them,  with  confinement  be.,  as  in  the  fourth  section  nearly* 
^  §  6.  This  act  of  1805,  very  much  enlarged  upon  the  acts 
of  1785,  especially  as  to  bank-bills.  The  acts  of  1785,  were 
a  revision  of  the  Province  laws,  as  to  forgery,  of  1692,  but 
enlarged  and  expressions  varied.  This  act  of  1692,  was  a 
revision  of  the  Colony  act  against  forgery,  passed  in  1646, 
and  was  in  these  words  :  *'  that  if  any  person  shall  forge  any 
deed  of  conveyance,  testament,  bond,  bill,  release,  acquit- 
tance, letter  of  attorney,  or  any  writing  to  prevent  equity  and 
justice,  he  shall  stand  in  the  pillory  three  several  lecture  days, 
and  render  double  damages  to  the  party  wronged,  and  also  be 
disabled  to  give  any  evidence  or  verdict  to  any  court  or  ma- 
gistrate." The  act  of  1692,  added  cropping,  and  imprison- 
ment one  year ;  also  punished  offering  any  such  forged  in- 
strument in  evidence,  in  the  same  manner. 

^  7.  As  Massachusetts  thus  early^  passed  statutes  of  her 
own  against  forgery,  every  idea  is  excluded  of  her  adopt- 
ing the  English  statutes  on  this  subject.  But  as  the  act  of 
the  Colony,  especially,  did  not  at  all  define  forgery,  it  was 
left  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  to  ascertain  the  meaning 
of  it ;  and  what  was  forgery  or  not  was  left  to  be  ascertained 
by  that  law.  The  French  manner  of  describing  forgery  de- 
serves attention,  French  Penal  Code,  art.  145  to  165,  pun- 
ishment for  forging  private  writing,  is  confinement ;  public, 
bard  labour  and  branding. 
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Ch.  313.       Art*  6*   Ameritan  d€cisiont  a$  to  forgery  on  the  ttatuteSf 
Art*  5.     ^c. ;  forgery  or  not. 
^.^^v^^^       §  1.    Sereral  cases  on  this  subject  have  been  already  statr 
^oDWMl^  9  ®^*  ^^  Putnam  b  al.  v.  Sullivan  b  al ;  Commonwealth  v.  Snell^ 
SomT^      *  Ch.  90,  a.  1 1  ;  Fairfield's  case,  eh.  84,  a.  2 ;  Barnes  v.  Ball, 
2  Johns.  Cb.  Ch.  90,  a.  10;  Commonwealths.  Frost,  Ch.  90,  a.  1 1  ;  Com- 
^oJiev.       nxNiwealth  9.  Hutchinson.  The  deft,  forged  the  following  order : 
Thompton.         '^  &*r^~The  bearer,  Mr.  Richardson,  being  our  particular 
friend,  having  occasion  to  proceed  from  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia, we  have  requested  him  to  call  on  you,  desiring  you 
to  accept  his  draft  on  us,  on  demand,  for  fifteen  dollars.  Your 
compliance  will  much  oblige,  Sir,  your  humble  servants, 

OlBBS    b   CttANKlNG." 

The  deft,  was  indicted  for  forging  this  order.      Held,  it  waa 
not  forging  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money  within  the 
statute  of  New  York.     But  was  so  by  an  after  one  passed  24 
Sess.  c.  54. 
6  Johns.  R         ^2.    Held,  it  was  not  fek>ny,  in  New  York,  to  aker  and 
^'^Wiiso^  publish  a  forged  note  of  the  bank  of  another  State,  fir  tha 
Same  v.  Oa* '  payment  of  less  than  one  dollar,  after  the  statute  of  80  Sess. 
bora.  c.  173,  was  enacted.     Nor  is  a  man's  possessing  such  a  note, 

intending  to  pass  it,  an  indictable  offence  since  the  statute  of 
31  Sess.  c.  155,  s.  7. 
6  Johns.  R         ^3*  '^^^  d^ft*  forged  this  order,  to  wit : 
!286,The  Peo-      *^  Mr.  Seward,  Sir,  let  the  bearer  trade  thirteen  dollars  and 
— *  Lwch^    twenty-five  cents,  and  you  will  oblige  yours,"  be. 
63.  '     The  deft,  being  indicted  for  foiling  this  order,  the  court  held 

it  forging  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  within  the  stat« 
ute ;  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  the  state-prison. 
5  Johns.  R.         $  4.    The  deft,  forged  the  following  paper,  for  which  he 
237,ThcPeo-  ^as  indicted  : 

p  e  v.  inc  .       ^^  jy^^^  Jacob  Fincb,  one  dollar,  on  settlement  this  day,"  be. 
Held,  this  was  a  foreery  of  a  note  for  the  payment  of  money, 
within  the  statute,     runishment,  state-prison  five  years. 
2  Mass.  R.  ^5.  The  deft,  was  indicted,  for  that  he  falsely  be.  obtain* 

138,  Com-      ed  be.  possession  of  "  one  certain  false  and  forged  piece  of 
Moraef*  *  ^'  paper,  purporting  to  be  a  true  and  genuine  promissory  note  of 
hand,  for  money  issued  by  a  corporation  duly  and  legally  es- 
tablished by  law,  under  the  denomination  of  the  Richmond 
Bank,  and  which  was  of  the  tenor  following,  namely  :    [then 
stated  the  note.]     And  the  indictment  stated  no  such  bank  eX"* 
isted,  and  the  deft,  knew  it.     Held,  this  was  no  offence  with- 
in the  said  statute  of  March  15,  1805. 
10  Mass.  R.        ^6.   The  deft,  was  indicted,  and  it  was  alleged,  he  with 
34,Common-  fo^ce  and  arms,  had  in  his  custody  and  possession  a  certain 
Hayward.      ^^^^  I>iU  or  note,  be.     Held,  it  is  not  an  indictable  offence  to 
tear  or  cut  a  piece  out  of  a  bank  note,  with  intent,  with  the 
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bill  thus  ^kerecl  with  such  pi^ce,  together  with  other  pieces  of  Ch.  313, 
aimilar  bank-ootes  altered,  cut,  tnd  torn  out  to  form  other    Art.  6. 
bank  notes,  with  intent  to  utter  the  same,  and  thereby  injure  v^P^/*^ 
and  defraud   the  company  Issuing  the  same.     The   court 
thought  this  was  a  iioii*descripl  ofl^nee«    It  was  not  forgery, 
as  no  writing  was  fabricated ;  nor  cheating,  as  no  ooe  was 
pdrejudiced. 

§  7.  Where  a  forgery  to  add  the  word  by  order.  The  deft.  15  Maw.  R. 
bought  iron  of  Eveleth  b  Child,  and  they  gave  him  the  fol-  ^onwc'lStii  •. 
lowing  paper :  *'  Augusta,  13th  of  June  181 1,  Mr.  John  Ladd  Ladd. 
bought  of  Eveleth  &  Child,  2  :  18  Swedes  iron  $4.80 ;  the 
above  charged  to  Geo.  Carpenter.*'     Thereto  the  deft,  added 
the  words,  ^*  by  order,  Eveleth  fy  CkUd,'^  which  bill  the  deft, 
afterwards  produced  in  evidence,  in  a  trial  relative  to  the  sale 
and  delivery  of  said  iron  so.  ahered.     Deft,  was  mdicted  oa 
our  said  statute  of  1805,  for  forging  an  acquittance  ;  held,  the 
addition  was  material,  for  it  discharged  the  deft,  and  mada 
the  charge  to  Carpenter  valid  as  sanctioned  by  his  order,  sa 
the  deft's.  acquittance  :  2.  Not  necessary  to  allege  any  goods 
Were  delivered  in  consideratioa  be*  :   3.  The  false  making  • 
with  intent  to  defraud,  is  the  gist  of  the  offence*    See  3  Inst. 
I6d;  2  East's  C.  L.  §38.  951,  954,  989. 

^  8.  It  may  be  forgery  to  counterfeit  the  wUl  of  a  person  Bi'Nai]y,30fi» 
Bving,  getting  it  proved  and  obtaining  property  under  it ;  and  ^'J^^  sterl- 
OD  the  trial  Elizabeth  Shutter,  whose  will  was  forged,  was  ing. 
produced  to  prove  that  the  signature  to  the  will  was  not  her 
handwriting.    Held  to  be  good  law,  on  the  authority  of  the 
case  of  Aan  Lewis. 

^  9*  Aiding  in  the  act  of  counterfeiting  is  indictable  on  the  Kirby*,fie, 
statute,  as  is  aiding  &c.  in  making  the  implements  for  coun-^  ste^n!^^  ^' 
terfeiting. 

Art.  6.  Indictment  and  evidence* 

%  1.  Bridge  was  indicted  for  forging  and  altermg  £10,  Mara.  s.Jud. 
endorsed  by  him  as  a  deputy-sheriff  on  an  execution  into  the  ^2^\^^^^ 
sum  of  £9,  and  returning  the  said  execution  so  altered.  Plea,  coin,  Com- 
Bot  guilty.     The  indictment  recited  a  judgment  recovered  the  mon wealth  v. 
second  Tuesday  of  April  1790^  and  the  execution  recited  ^"^^fi®- 
judgment  recovered  the  second  Tuesday  of  April  1790,  by 
adjoujrnment.    The  court  held,  that  this  was  a  material  vari- 
ance ;  and  that  the  execution  could  not  be  admitted  in  evi«* 
dence  to  support  the  indictment.     Then  the  Commonwealth 
withdrew  a  juror,  that  is,  the  last  juror  stepped  off  the  stand, 
and  on  the  call  of  the  jury  only  eleven  answered,  and  the 
grand  jurors  found  a  new  indictment. 

§  2.  This  was  an  indictment  for  a  forgery.  June  12,  1800,  ^^^*  K- 
the  legislature  incorporated  the  United  Baptist  Society  in  Rus-  monwetith  v. 
sell,  and  authorized  any  peiaons  in  &c*  to  join  it  on  producing  stow. 
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Ch.  313.  a  certain  certificate  signed  by  the  minister  or  clerk  of  the 
Art.  6.     society,  that  he  &c.  actually  became  a  member.     This  ex- 
V^^y^^  empted  from^  taxes  in  the  old  parishes. 

The  indictment  stated  the  substance  of  the  act,  the  forma- 
tion of  said  society,  that  the  deft,  was  elder  and  teacher  and 
80  empowered  to  sign  certificates  be.  \  that  the  deft,  under 
pretext  of  the  act  aforesaid,  wickedly  be.  intending  to  evade 
and  to  defraud  the  town  of  Montgomery  of  the  taxes  which 
might  be  legally  assessed  on  the  poll  and  estate  of  J.  W.  to- 
wards be.,  did  on at falsely  be.  make  a  certificate 

directed  to  the  town-clerk  of  Montgomery,  in  the  words  and 
figures  following,  viz :  [here  the  certificate  was  stated  omitting 
the  date  and  direction  to  the  town-clerk,]  when  in  truth  said 
J.  W.  did  not  belong  to  the  said  society,  nor  attended  be.,  of 
which  the  deft,  was  knowing  be.  The  court  held,  a  strict 
recital  was  necessary  on  these  words  and  figures  be,  same  as 
if  the  tenor  had  been  alleged.  Held,  the  government  must 
prove  the  certificate  false  :  2.  That  the  deft,  knew  it  was  so : 
3.  He  meant  to  defraud. 
1  Ito.  It  ^3.  The  deft,  was  indicted  for  uttering  a  forged  and  coun- 

we^UiT''""  terfeit  bill  of  the  Maine  Bank  of  $6.    Alleged  the  forged  biU 
Bailey.— 8      was  in  the  words  and  figures  following,  viz :  held,  a  strict 
^nt.  Cues,  recital  is  necessary  as  in  the  case  above,  but  that  the  number 
of  a  bankbill  and  the  figures  in  its  margin,  marking  its  amount, 
are  not  parts  of  the  bill,  and  need  not  be  stated  in  the  indict- 
ment, the  contract  is  complete  without  them. 
l«  *S)m-  ^  ^*  ^^^  ^®^^'  ^^^  indicted  for  forgery,  by  altering  a  word 

monwealUiv.  in  the  condition  of  a  bond  from  six  to  eight.     The  indictment 
Heaney.        alleged  the  bond  was  dated  October  16,  1802 ;  bond  pro- 
duced was  of  the  same  date  in  the  penal  part ;  but  at  the 
close  of  the  condition  was  written,  given  under  my  hand  and 
seal,  October  25,  1802.    On  objection  court  held  no  variance. 
Bond  is  a  writing  obligatory.  East,  986. 
acw^Com^         ^  ^'  Held,  in.  this  case  of  an  indictment  for  forgery  of  $30 
moDwealthv.  Beverly  bank-bill,  the  word,  ^' ^enor,"  binds  the  party  to  a 
Stoveos.        strict  recital ;   but  that  the  number  of  a  bank-bill  and    the 
words  at  the  top  of  it  expressing  its  amount,  are  not  parts  of 
the  bill,  and  need  not  be  stated  in  the  indictment  for  forgery, 
m  "com^  §  6.  The  deft,  was  indicted  for  forging  and  uttering  as  true 

moDwealth  v.  &  promissory  note,  purporting  to  be  the  note  of  one  Jona- 
Ward.  than  Ellis,  payable  to  John  Flanders  or  order.     Held,  the  in- 

dictment need  not  allege  the  endorsement  of  the  note  though 
It  be  forged  ;  it  is  no  part  of  the  note. 
8  Mass.  69,  %  *^*  ^^^^  ^^^  ^"  indictment  on  the  second  section  of  said 
Brown  in  act  of  March  15,  1805,  for  the  deft's.  having  in  possession  ten 
^^^'^^^'  or  naore  counterfeit  bank-bills,  and  jcnowing  them  to  be  forged, 
— -Indictiiieiit  for  passing  counterfeit  money,  4  Went  68» 
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he  aided  in  making  theiD  current  8cc.     Held,  it  was  not  a  Ch.  213. 
sufficient  objection  that  it  was  alleged  that  such  bills  purported     Art,  6. 
to  be  bills  of  such  a  bank ;  that  they  were  payable  to  the  „^^y^J 
bearer  thereof;  that  they  are  not  alleged  to  be  similar  bills ; 
that  they  are  described  as  promissory  notes  or  bank-bills  ;  or 
that  it  is  not  alleged  that  the  party  charged  had  knowledge  of 
the  false  making  &c. 

^  8.  An  indictment  for  forging  must  set  out  the  forged  1^***A*^' 
instrument  in  words  and  figures.    And  East's  C.  L.  975,  976.  ^^  "'    *' 

^  9.  But  on  an  indictment  for  publishing  a  forged  receipt 
for  money,  with  the  name,  Stephen  Withers  8cc.,  for  the  sum  Bat  ]8I»  Rex 
of  £1.  4«. ;  the  receipt  itself  only  was  set  forth  as  follows:  t^ff^c^r 
•*  18th  of  March  1773,  received  the  contents  above,  by  me,  977,  cited.-^ 
Stephen  Withers."     It  appeared  in  the  evidence  this  was  at  And  cases  of 
the  bottom  of  a  certain  account ;  it  was  objected  that  the  ac-  j^yi^^  ^^ 
count  itself  should  have  been  stated.    But  all  the  judges  held,  post, 
the  indictment  sufficient,  for  the  bill  was  only  evidence  to 
make  out  the  charge. 

^  10.  The  deft,  was  indicted  for  having  in  his  possession  8  Ma8s.R. 
more  than  ten,  viz.  twenty-five  false,  forged,  and  counterfeit  ^Ji^^tht 
bank-bills  on  the  above  statute  of  March  1805.     Held,  it  was  Houghton, 
necessary  to  describe  the  bills  in  the  indictment,  or  to  set  forth 
in  it  a  sufficient  reason  why  not  so  described. 

^11.  The  words,  *' purporting  to  be  a  bank-note,'*  mean  Dongl.  301.-^ 
that  the  note  upon  the  face  of  it  appears  to  be  a  bank-note,  ^''»  ^  L. 
and  the  want  of  such  appearance  cannot  be  supplied  so  as  to  severaUases, 
support  ^he  indictment  by  any   representation  of  tlie  party  978  to  909. 
when  he   disposed  of  it.     Forged  or   counterfeited  implies 
falsely. 

^  12.  Agreeable  to  the  rule,  that  the  forged  instrument  Doogl.  901. 
must  be  set  out  in  words  and  figures,  the  jury,  in  Douglas, 

301,  present  that  A.  B.  on at having  in  hb  custody 

a  certain  forged  and  counterfeited  paper  writing,  purporting 
to  be  a  bank-note,  the  tenor  of  which  forged  and  counterfeited 
paper  writing  is  as  follows,  viz  :  (then  states  it  verbatim)  felo- 
niously disposed  and  put  away  the  said  forged  and  counterfeit 
paper  writing,  as  and  for  a  good  and  true  bank-note,  knowing  the 
same  to  be  forged  and  counterfeit,  with  intent  to  defraud  James 
Rayner  against  the  form  of  the  statute  &c.  This  rule  seems 
to  be  without  exception,  and  the  only  question  seems  to  have 
been,  what  is  a  part  of  the  writing,  or  contract,  or  certificate 
be.,  as  in  the  above  cases. 

t)  13.  This  was  an  indictment  against  the  deft,  for  dispos-  ?*^*?B*^' 
bg  of  and  putting  away  a  forged  bank-note,  he  knowing  it  to  h^^  **    ^' 
be  forged.     Held,  the  government  may  give  evidence  that 
the  dett.  had  uttered  other  forged  notes  in  order  to  prove  bis 
knowledge  of  the  forgery. 
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Ch.  319.      $  14.  The  deft,  was  indicted  for  sltering  an  order  draw* 
JlrU  6.     by  one  Sturtevant  on  one  Rufus  Page,  in  favour  of  thfi  deft. 
y^^^^^^'^K^    frc>ra  five  to  fifteen  dollars.     The  evidence  was  bis  confea* 
10  Masfl  R.    sion  that  another  person  did  it,  the  deft,  knowing  and  aseeoS* 
181,  CoDi       ing  to  the  aheration.     Held,  sufficient  evidence  to  wamiDt  « 
•uvcM?'^''  conviction.    This  confession  was  to  one  Currier  who  testified 
in  court.    Objected  the  deft,  only  aided  &ec.,  answered,  tkis  is 
only  a  misdemeanor,  in  which  there  are  no  accessaries,  all 
aiding  &c.  are  principals,  and  as  the  deft,  alone  was  to  be 
benefitted  by  the  alteration  the  court  thought,  ^*  they  were  jus- 
tified in  inferring  that  he  procured  it  to  be  done.**    *<  The  evi* 
dence  is  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  jury  that  the  prisoner 
committed  the  oriine,  either  with  h»  own  hand  or  by  the  band 
'  of  another.*' 
a  Mast.  R.  ^15.  Deft,  was  indicted  oti  the  act  of  March  15,  1605^ 

^weaUhr.  ^^*'  ^*    *^^'^'  *^®  possession  in  Massachusetts  of  ten  couo^ 
Cone.         *  terfeit  bank-bills  of  the  Nantucket  bank^  with  intent  to  past 
them  in  another  State,  (Connecticut)  is  an  ofience  widiia  tUt 
act  of  March  15,  1805. 
1  Ld.  Raym.       $  16.  An  indictment  lies  for  forgery  at  common  law,  tfioogb 
Go«?^*  ••     BO  person  be  prejudited  by  it ;  with  intent  to  defraud,  (the  per* 
son)  must  always  be  alleged  and  proved*    East's  €•  Ia  968, 
Rex  V.  Harrison. 
1  Smik.  d4a,        ^  1 7.  This  was  an  indictment  for  forging  a  deed  wiib  the 
Queen  v.        mark  of  J.  S. ;  held,  the  mark  need  not  be  sUted,  though 
Smith.  objected  that  without  suting  the  mark  there  was  no  forgery* 

2W.  Bi.  400,      $  18.  The  defts.  were  indicted  for  that  they  fefonioosl^, 
Rex  e.  Birch  ^\^  falsely  make,  forge,  and  counterfeit,  and  did  cause  and 
procure  to  be  falsely  made,  forged,  and  counterfeited,  a  certaia 
paper  writing  purporting  to  be  the  last  will  be.  of  A,  deceased. 
Objected  the  indictment  should  have  been  for  forging  he.,  the 
last  will  &c.,  and  not  a  paper  writing  be. ;  but  the  court  beidy 
the  indictment  well  formed. 
1  Salk.  848,        $  1^«  "^be  deft  was  indicted,  for  that  hefoArtemoii  seujith* 
Beiv.  rieari  eawavit  a  bill  of  loading.     Held  ill  on  demurrer;  far 

Same  case      ^®  indictment  ought  to  be  positive  and  certain  ;  here  it  is  in 
871.        '     the  disjunctive,  and  bad)  though  forging  or  causing  to  be  foig* 

ed  is  forgery. 

ew. Bl. 787,      ^  20.  Powel  was  indicted  and  convicted  for  false^ makingi 

•i^East^rc.  ^^P^%i  ^^^  counterfeitng  a  ceitain  receipt  for  money  as  fol* 

Xi.  976, 989.    lows,  that  is  to  say,  received  &c.  with  intent  to  defraud  one 

Joseph  Sikes  against  the  form  of  the  statute  Sod.     Held  weH» 

and  it  is  only  necessary  to  aver  a  general  intent  to  defraud 

one  without  stating  the  manner  in  which  that  ft*aed  was  to  be 

effected ;  the  intention  is  made  out  in  evidence  at  the  trial. 

By  all  the  judges.    Setting  out  tibe  note  be.  i»  fellows,  weQ. 
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^  %l.  The  deft,  was  indicted  for  forging  a  bill  of  exchange    Ch.  213* 
or  bank-bill.     Held,  it  was  not  necessary  to  insert  the  marks,     Art>  6. 
letters,  or  figures,  used  in  the  margin  of  the  bill  for  ornament,    k^^v^^ 
4Mr  the  more  easy  detection  of  forgeries,  as  the  same  marks  be.  IjJ^^h^^'** 
fyno  even  no  part  of  the  bill.  People  v. 

§  22.  So  in  this  case  the  deft,  was  indicted  for  forging  a  FrankUD. 
ebeck  drawn  in  the  name  of  a  copartnerahip.  Held,  the  indict-  ^  jobns.  0. 
■lent  need  not  state  the  names  of  all  the  partners  in  the  com-  320,  The 

Eny.     The  forged  writing  must  be  laid  and  proved  verbatim,  c^n/" 
ist's  C.  L.  976.    And  it  must  be  pursued  exactly  in  words 
and  figures.  Id. ;  and  977.     But  a  mere  literal  variance  will 
not  vitiate,  as  received  for  reeeiv^d^  977,  978  ;  same  word. 

^  28.  On  the  whole,  forgery,  or  to  forge  and  counterfeit,  ia 
fijsely  to  make  or  alter  any  writing  to  the  prejudice  of  another, 
either  by  making  it  falsely  de  novo^  or  falsely  adding  to  or 
taking  from,  or  altering  words  or  figures  in  one.  Possibly  to 
do  this  in  some  particular  cases  it  may  be  forgery,  though  not 
to  the  prejudice  of  another,  though  this  is  hardly  conceivable  ; 
because  where  no  one  has  any  prejudice  by  the  act,  no  wrong, 
no  injustice  done  him  by  it  directly  or  indirectly,  but  right  and 
Justice  is  done  by  the  act,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  there  can 
De  fklsity  in  the  case,  as  where  by  mere  mistake  or  accident, 
•words  are  written  wrong,  and  instantly  the  alteration  b  to  make 
right  and  as  they  should  be. 


CHAPTER  CCXIV. 


I«ARC£NT,  ROBBERY,  be. 


Art.  1.     General  principles. 

$  1    What  ii  larceny  or  theft.    This  crime  is  well  described 
ID  the  indictment,  which  charges  that  the  deft,  did  feloniously  4  bi.  Con. 
take,  steal,  and  carry  away  one  piece  of  cloth  8cc.  of  the  goods  230.— Frendi 
and  chattels  of  C.  D.  to  his  damage  &c.     Larceny  is  simple^  Trt^STQ  to** 
diis  is  the  felonious  taking  and  carrjring  away  another's  per-  401  —2 
aonal  goods.     Or  it  is  fMxed>ar  compound;  this  has  all  the  f^^?{\ 
properties, of  simple  larceny,  but  is  also  accompanied- with  Hale'&  p! C. 
taking  from  one's  house,  shop,  or  person.     1.  To  constitute  6(H,  6O6.--' 
kreeny,  there  must  be  an  actual  takbg,  or  severance  of  the  ^^  ^^ 
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Qn.  214.  thing  stolen,  from  the  possession  of  the  owner ;  for  as  every 
Art.  U     larceny  includes  a  trespass,  if  the  party  be  not  guilty  of  a 
*s^^^\/^^^   trespass,  in  taking  the  goods,  he  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  felony 
in  carrying  them  away.     Therefore,  if  the  par^  lawfuUy  ol>« 
tain  possession  of  the  goods,  as  on  a  trust  for,  or  on  account 
dictmente***'   of  the  owner,  thereby  acquiring  a  special  property  in  them, 
&c.  Cro.  C.     he  cannot  afterwards  be  guilty  of  felony  in  converting  them 
c.  4do,to       to  his  own  use ;  except  by  some  new  distinct  act  of  taking,  as 
\Veotw.  41     ^y  severing  a  part  of  the  goods  from  the  rest,  with  intent  to 
to  44.  convert  them  to  his  own  use,  whereby  he  determines  the 

privity  of  the  bailment,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  special  pro- 
perty by  it  conferred  on  him  ;  in  which  case  he  is  as  much 
guilty  of  a  trespass  against  the  owner's  virtual  possession  by 
this  second  or  after  taking,  as  if  the  act  be  done  by  a  mere 
stranger. 
4  Bi.  Com.         ^  2.  Hence  no  delivery  of  the  goods  by  the  owner  to  the 
niaie^s  ?*€  ^^e"<ler,  upon  trust,  can  ground  a  larceny.     As  if  A  lend  B 
504,  d()6.-^     a  horse,  and  he  ride  away  with  him  ^  or  if  A  send  goods  by 
^^yp'  ^•'  B,  a  carrier,  and  he  carries  them  away ;  these  acts  are  no 
larcenies.     But  if  a  carrier  open  a  bale  of  goods  and  take 
out  a  part,  or  carry  them  to  the  place  appointed,  and  after" 
wards  take  away  the  whole,  these  actis  are  larcenies ; — for 
,      here,  by  the  opening  the  bale,  or  this  after  taking,  the  animu$ 
furandi,  or  lucri  causa,  is  obvious,  and  after  delivery  the  trust 
is  ended.     But  a  felonious  intent  is  not  to  be  presumed,  from 
'    a  bare  non*delivery.     By  the  common  law,  if  a  servant  carry 
away  the  goods  committed  to  him  to  keep,  it  is  only  a  breach 
of  trust,  and  not  larceny.     But  if  he  have  only  the  care  and 
over-sight  of  the  goods,  as  a  butler  of  plate,  or  a  shepherd  of 
the  sheep  he.  the  embezzling  of  them  is  felony.     And  if  A 
deliver  and  intrust  his  own  goods  to  B,  and  then  take  them 
away,  with  intent  to  charge  B  the  value,  A  is  guilty  of  felony. 
So  if  a  guest  in  an  inn  takes  away  the  plate  he  eats  on. 
East's  C.  L.        %  3.  The  thing  taken  must  be  of  value,   and   in  which 
^'~t^'     ^  ™*"  ^^^  property,  to  make  larceny,  at  least  at  common  law  ; 
S35.-^Also  1  therefore  theft  at  common  law  cannot  be  of  treasure  irove^  or 
Hale's  p.  C.    wreck,  waifs,  strays,  &c.  ;  for  till  seized,  the  property  is  in  no 
Ewt^^cT     ®°®  ;— nor  of  beasts  that  nrefem  natura,  and  not  reclaimed, 
c.  16,  s,  41,     A  deer,  hares,  conies  in  a  forest  be,  and  fish  in  an  open 
42,43,44,46,  river,  or  wild  fowl  at  their  natural   liberty,   are    not   sub- 
Dient  for  *    J®^'^  ^^  larceny  ;  but  if  they  are  reclaimed  and  the   parly 
picking  pock-  knows  it,  or  confined,  and  may  serve  as  food,  it  is  otherwise, 
6U,  3  Bum,'   even  at  common  law ; — for  if  fish,  for  instance,  are  inclosed  in 
a  trunk  so  as  that  they  may  be  taken  at  pleasure,  a  larceny  of 
2 East's  c.      them  may  be  committed.     But  there  are  some  animals  of  so 
h,  614.  base  a  nature,  that  though  reclaimable,  no  larceny  can   be 

committed  of  them;  such  as  bears,  foxes,  monkies,  rats. 
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ferrets,  ke.    Biit  domestic  animals  or  creatures,  as  oxen,  Cr.  2141 
horses,  sheep,  &c.  those  also  fit  for  food,  as  hens,  ducks,    Art.  1. 
geese,  turkeys,  be.  and  also  their  eggs,  are  the  subjects  of  v^p■^/^^^ 
larceny.     So  chases  in  action^  at  common  law,  were  not  ob-  ^««'  £?™- , 

r  *i^  A.  ^*i  238.— 1. 

jects  of  theft.  Hales  P.  C. 

$  4.  The  property  must  be  personal^  and  the  goods  of  an*  5io. 
other.,     For  if  the  things  taken  are  real,  or  savour  of  the  ^  BI.  Com. 
realty,  larceny  at  common  law  cannot  be  committed  of  them  ;  ^^l^  c-  r 

as  at  common  law  it  is  merely  a  trespass,  and  not  a  felony,  to  587 Also 

take  such  things.     Hence  no  larceny  can  be  committed  of  ^^'le's  P. 
corn  standing,  grass,  trees,  hedges,  stones,  or  lead  of  a  bouse,  co^^p.'c.^^'^ 
&c. ;  but  if  once  severed  from  the  freehold  by  the  owner,  or  l09.-^Cro. 
even  by  the  thief  himself,  and  there  is  a  space  of  time  between  ^  *^^> 
the  severance  and  the  taking  away,  so  as  not  to  be  all  one      "I>'<^*M' 
continued   act,  it  then  may  be  felony  to  take  them  away. 
Thus  of  wood  cut,  grass  in  cocks,  stones  dug  out  of  a  quarry,  ^ilSrart.  4. 
larceny  may  be  committed,  if  the  interval  be  but  an  hour ; —  and  art.  6. 
but  special  property  and  possession  is  sufficient. 

$  5.  Also  to  larceny,  carrying  away  is  essential.    But  it  is  ^  Haw.  P.  C. 
carrying  away,  if  the  goods  be  barely  removed  froAn  the  place  q^^  s^-^ 
where  they  were  found ;  as  where  one  intending  to  steal  2  East's  c. 
plate,  took  it  out  of  a  chest  and  laid  it  on  the  floor,  and  was  {'u^;~T» 
surprised  before  he  got  away  with  it.     To  this  head  may  be  c.  606.' 
referred  some  modern  cases. 

^  6.  Christian  says,  now  it  is  fully  settled  ''that  in  all  cases '^  Bi.  Com. 
where  horses  or  carriages  are  hired,  and  are  never  returned,  ^^  as!^' 
if  the  jury  are  of  opinion  from  the  circumstances,  that  the  East's'  c.  l. 
persons  to  whom  they  are  delivered  intended  at  the  time  of  ^'  *^  »■  ^ 
hiring  never  to  return  them,  or  that  the  intention  to  steal  them 
or  convert  them  to  their  own  use,  existed  in  their  minds  ac 
the  time  they  gained  possession,  they  are  guilty  of  felony."  p^^^,  ^.^^ 
Cites  Leach,  189  and  327.    So  when  one  hires  a  horse  for  a  and  cases 
particular  time,  or  to  go  a  particular  journey,  and  after  com-  ^^^^» 
plying  with  the  terms  of  the  special  agreement,  sells  it,  he  is 
guilty  of  felony,  as  his  possession  then  is  not  supported  by  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  or  any  privity  of  contract.     ''  And  it  is 
DOW  generally  held,  that  if  the  possession  of  the  property  is 
obtained  by  any  contrivance,  animo  furandi^  as  by  pretending 
to  find  a  valuable  ring,  cutting  cards,  or  laying  wagers,  or  by 
undertaking  to  exchange  a  note  into  cash,  or  gold  into  silver,  caaen  of 
it  amounts  to  a  felony."  Cites  Leach,  206,  226,  239 ;  East's  Patch,  Hor- 
C.  L.  656  fee.  °«'^'  ^ 

^  7.  And  Christian  also  says,  it  has  been  decided  that  if  a 
parcel  is  left  by  accident  in  a  hackney  coach,  and  the  coach- 
man, instead  of  restoring  it  to  the  owner,  opens  it,  and  em- 
bezzles part  of  its  contents,  he  is  guilty  of  felony.    Cites  Wy"""«'» 
Leach,  320.  ''^' 
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Ch.  314.       ^8.  Id  all  theie  ctset  there  is  t  etrrying  awajr  of  the 

Art.  3.     goods,  in  violation  of  the  agreement  with  the  owner  or  of  his 

V^ry^^  trust,  because  the  thief  takes  them  away  to  his  own  use ; 

whereas,  by  such  agreement  or  trust,  he  is  to  return  them  to 

1  Hale's  P.     the  owner.    A  takes  B's  horse  in  his  close,  antno  juTa/tyi\ 

c.  608.  but  before  A  gets  out  of  it  he  is  seised,  this  is  larceny. 

^Hale'sP.         ^  9.  A  felonious  intention  is  essential.    This  is  very  material 

Bl.  Com.  232,  in  making  the  act  larceny  ;  that  rs,  the  carrying  away  must 

983.  be  done  animo  furandi.     As  where  a  man  takes  his  neigh* 

hour's  pkxigh,  left  in  his  field,  and  uses  it  on  his  own  land, 

and  then  returns  it ;  this  is  not  felony,  but  only  a  trespass ;  for 

his  returning  it,  shews  he  did  not  mean  to  convert  it  to  hia 

own  use.     So  in  many  cases  in  the  next  preceding  head,  the 

intent  was  essential,  and  the  acts  were  adjudged  to  be  laree* 

nies  from  the  intention  found  to  have  existed  in  doing  them* 

i^M^  ^'     ^^^  ^^  order  to  make  the  taking  felony,  the  intent  to  steal 

'  ^^'    must  he  <<  at  the  time  when  the  party  first  geu  possession  of 

the  goods  ;  such  a  possession  at  least  as  is  distinct  from  that 

of  the  owner ;  for  a  fraudulent  intent,  originating  t^erwards^ 

to  convert  the  goods  to  his  own  use,  is  not  felony  ;  but  fho 

original  felonious  intent  may  be  collected  from  subsequent 

acts.*'     But  this  general  principle  kid  down  by  East,  is  true 

and  without  exception,  only  when  it  is  uken  in  coonexioii 

with  an  after  or  second  taking,  mctioned  under  the  first  head 

above.     For  instance,  a  carrier  honestly  receives  my  goods 

to  carry  them  to  A,  and  carries  them,  and  there  leaves  them^ 

and  his  trust  ends ; — afterwards  he  takes  them  and  carries 

them  away,  and  converts  them  to  his  own  use  ;  now,  to  recon« 

cile  all  the  cases,  his  felonious  intent  must  relate  to  this  secood 

taking,  and  not  to  his  first  receiving  the  goods. 

Art.  2.    AcU  of  Congress  as  to  larceny. 

Act  of  Con*        ^  1.  Sect.  16  of  this  act  provides,  **that  if  any  person 

aOMf7n!^'     within  any  of  the  places  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdio* 

'  tion  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  the  high  seas,  shall  take 

and  cariT  away,  with  intent  to  steal  or  purloin  the  personal 

goods  of  another,"  be,  bis  counsellors,  aiders,  and  abettors, 

(knowing  of  and  privy  to  the  offence,)  shall,  on  conviction,  ' 

<<  be  fined  not  exceeding  the  fourfold  value  of  the  property  so 

stolen,  embezzled,  or  purloined,"  half  to  the  owner  of  the 

goods,  and  half  to  the  informer  and  prosecutor,  and  be  pub* 

licly  whipped  not  exceeding  thirty-nine  stripes.   (See  the  rest 

of  this  sect,  head,  Public  Stores.) — [not  said /elontoifj/y  steal 

be.,  but  be.  as  above.] 

^  2.  Sect.  17  enacts,  '^  that  if  any  person  or  persons  within 
any  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  as  aforesaid, 
shall  receive,  or  buy  any  goods  or  chattels,  that  shall  be  felo- 
niously taken  or  stolen  from  any  other  person,  knowing  tho 
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aame  to  be  stolen,  or  shall  receive,  harbour,  or  conceal  any  Ch.  214. 
felons  or  thieves,  knowing  them  to  be  so,  he  or  they  being  of    Art.  3« 
either  of  the  said  oSences  legally  convicted,  shall  be  liable  to  v^^^v^-^^/ 
tfae'  like  punishments  as  in  the  case  of  larceny  before  pre* 
scribed.'^    (No  mention  in  these  acts  of  the  value  of  the 
goods  stolen.) 

§  3.  The  4th  sect,  of  this  act  enacts,  *^  if  any  citisen  or  Actof  Coa- 
otber  person  shall  go  into  any  town,  settlement,  or  territory,  gress,  Marok 
belonging  or  secured  by  treaty  with  the  United  States,  to  any  *^»  *®^' 
nation  or  tribe  of  Indians,  and  shall  there  commit  nobberyi 
larceny,  trespass,  or  any  other  crime,  against  the  person  or 
property  of  any  friendly  Indian  or  Indians,  which  would  be 
poni^aUe  if  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  State 
against  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  or  unauthorized  by 
hw,  and  with  hostile  intention,  shall  be  found  on  any  Indian 
land,  such  offender"  fcM-feits  not  above  $100,  and  imprison- 
ment not  above  twelve  months ;  and  when  property  is  taken 
er  destroyed,  forfeits  to  the  Indian,  the  owner  of  it,  twice  the 
value  of  it ;  and  what  the  offender  is  unable  to  pay,  is  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States, — provided 
■either  the  Indian  or  his  nation  seek  private  revenge,  or  at- 
tempt satisfaction  by  force. 

^  4.  Sect.  14  enacts,  '^  if  any  Indian  or  Indians  belonging 
ID  any  tribe  io  arai^  with  the  United  States,  shall  conoe  over 
er  across  the  said  boundary  line,  (between  them  and  the 
white  people,)  into  any  State  or  Territory  inhabited  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  there  take,  steal,  or  destroy 
^y  horse,  horses,  or  other  property  belonging  to  any  citizen 
or  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  or  of  either  of  the  territo- 
rial districts  of  the  United  States,  or  shall  commit  any  murder, 
violence,  or  outrage,  upon  any  such  citizen  or  inhabitant,"—- 
soch  citizen  or  inhabitant  must  apply. to  the  agent  of  the 
United  States,  who,  on  having  proper  document  and  instruc- 
tions, must  apply  to  the  nation  or  tribe  of  the  offender  for 
satisfaction;  and  if  this  be  denied  a  year,  then  to  make 
letuni  of  bis  doings  to  the  President,  and  all  papers  be.,  that 
proper  steps  may  be  taken  ;  and  in  the  meantime,  the  United 
States  guarantee  indemnity  to  the  citizen  &c.  injured,  who 
shall  not  seek  private  satisfaction  be. 

^  5.  By  art.  26,  for  the  government  of  the  navy  of  the  ^ct  of  Con- 
United  States,  it  is  provided,  "  any  theft  not  exceeding  $20,  ^"^^"* 
may  be  punished  al  die  discretion  of  the  captain,  and  above     ' 
that  sum  as  a  court-martial  shall  direct. 

^  6.  Very  few  decisions  have  ever  been  made  upon  these 
acts  of  Congress ;  bat  it  will  be  observed,  they  do  not  define 
larceny.  Sect.  16,  act,  April  30,  1789,  speaks  of  takings 
with  intent  to  $teal,  thefer$onal  goods  of  another.  And  sect.  17 
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considers  this  stealing  felonious.  Both  punish  accessaries^ 
though  not  expressly  by  that  name.  In  practice  on  these 
statutes  it  is  clear  we  must  resort  to  the  de&nitions  of  the  com- 
mon law  to  ascertain  what  is  a  taking  ;  what  is  an  intent  to 
steal ;  what  is  a  felonious  taking ;  what  are  personal  goods, 
and  what  are  those  of  another ;  and  it  is  best  to  leave  these 
definitions  and  the  construction  of  the  different  parts  of  these 
acts  to  judicial  decisions,  as  rases  may  arise  and  be  judicially 
examined.  No  doubt  questions  very  interesting  will  arise,  as 
in  Clary's  case,  Ch.  206,  a.  7,  as  to  what  places  and  crimes 
are,  or  are  not  within  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  what  is  larceny  Sic. 

§  7.  Theft  committed  in  one  State  cannot  be  tried  in  an- 
other, though  the  goods  stolen  be  carried  from  the  former  into 
the  latter  by  the  thief,  as  in  the  case  of  the  horse  be.,  Ch. 
104,  a.  10,  s.  11,  for  the  court  in.  New  York  thought  the 
offence  in  such  case  does  not  accompany  the  possession  of  the 
thing  stolen,  as  it  does  in  a  case  where  a  thing  is  stolen  in  one 
county  and  the  thief  is  found  with  the  property  in  another 
county.  The  court  in  New  York  cited  2  East's  C.  L.  774, 
which  respects  the  common  doctrine  as  to  counties,  but  has 
no  relation  to  different  States.  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts  does  not  allow  this  distinction ;  see  Andrews' 
case,  2  Mass.  R.  14,  31.  This  case  was  much  considered  ; 
the  one  in  New  York  but  very  little,— no  arguments  of  the 
counsel  or  of  the  court  appear. 

Art.  3.  MiMiachufetU  statutes  as  to  larceny. 

^  1.  As  this  State  ever  has  had  statutes  of  her  own  to 
punish  larceny,  receiving  stolen  goods,  and  the  like,  every  idea 
is  excluded  of  the  adoption  of  British  statutes  on  this  subject, 
though  we  have  always  adopted  the  principles  and  explana- 
tions 6f  the  common  law  in  regard  to  it,  as  far  as  consistent 
With  our  own  constitutions  and  statutes.  Our  statutes  have 
been  often  revised  and  enlarged  on  this  subject,  and  to  have 
correct  ideas  of  them  it  may  be  best  to  state,  in  substancCi 
the  last  revising  and  now  existing  acts,  and  very  briefly  trace 
them  back  to  their  origin. 

^  2.  Sect.  1  of  this  act  enacts,  "  that  any  person  who  shall 
feloniously  steal,  take,  and  carry  away  of  the  property  of  an- 
other, any  money,  goods,  or  chattels,  or  any  bond,  or  promis- 
sory note,  bill  of  exchange,  or  other  bill,  order,  or  certificate, 
or  any  book  of  accounts  for  or  respecting  any  money  or  goods 
due,  or  becoming  due  and  payable,  or  to  be  delivered,  or  any 
deed  or  writing  containing  a  conveyance  of  lands,  or  other 
real  estate,  or  any  other  valuable  contract  remaining  in  force, 

8. 18,  receiving  stolen  goods ;  punishment,  penitentiary,  and  value  of  the  things 
oflfence,  in  steaiiog  a  hog,  ihoat,  or  pig,  b  felooy.  Virg.  Body  of  Laws,  p.  fi6& 
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or  any  receipt,  release,  or  defeasance,  or  any  writ,  process,  or  Cf-  214. 
puttie  record,  shall  be  deemed  guilty- of  the  crime  of  larceny  ;  .•^^^-  3. 
and  every  such  offender,  and  any  person  present  aiding  and  <^'^>^^^^ 
abetting  in  any  such  larceny,  or  accessary  thereto  before  the 
fact,  by  counselling;  hiring,  or  otherwise  procuring  the  same 
to  be  done,  who  before  any  court  having  jurisdiction  thereof, 
^all  be  duly  convicted  of  either  of  the  felonies  or  offences 
aforesaid,  shall  be  punished,  when  the  money,  goods,  or  other 
article  or  articles  stolen,  shall  not  exceed  in  amount  or  value 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  by  solitary  imprisonment  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  and  by  confinement  after- 
wards to  hard  labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
by  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisonment 
in  the  common  gaol  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year ;  and 
when  the  money,  goods,  or  other  article  or  articles  stolen, 
shall  exceed  in  amount  or  value  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, then  by  solitary  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
one  year,  and  by  confinement  afterwards  to  hard  labour  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  three  years,  to  be  ordered  by  the  court 
before  whom  the  conviction  may  be,  according  to  the  degree 
and  aggravation  of  the  ofience." 

^  3.  Sect.  2  provides,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  shall  Jnrisdirtiona 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  larcenies,  where  the  property  ^^^^ 
stolen  shall  be  alleged  to  exceed  $  100  in  value,  and  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  the  Common  Pleas  and  Municipal  Court  in 
Boston  where  under  $100  in  value.  And  each  justice  of  the 
peace  has  jurisdiction  where  the  same  does  not  exceed  in 
value  $5 ;  and  any  one  convicted  in  the  Common  Pleas  or 
Boston  Municipal  Coinrt  of  any  larceny,  as  principal  or  acces- 
sary, before  or  after  the  fact,  may  be  punished  by  fine  not 
above  $100,  and  imprisonment  in  the  common  gaol  not  above 
a  year,  one  or  both.  And  any  person  convicted  before  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  of  any  larceny,  as  principal  or  accessary, 
before  or  after  the  fact,  may  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
$5,  and  imprisonment  in  the  common  gaol  not  above  twenty 
days,  one  or  both. 

^  4.  Sect.  3,  punishes  a  '*  person  having  been  before  con-  Two  or  mors 
victed  of  the  crime  of  larceny,  or  as  accessary  thereto  before  '*«««*»••• 
the  fact,"  who  afterwards  shall  commit,  or  be  a  like  accessary 
to  another  larceny,  and  duly  convicted  thereof  in  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court ;  or  any  person  convicted  before  that  court  at 
one  and  the  same  term  thereof,  as  principal  or  as  accessary 
before  the  fact,  in  three  distinct  larcenies,  as  a  common  and 
notorious  thief,  by  solitary  imprisonment  not  above  a  year,  and 
hard  labour  not  less  than  three  or  above  fifteen  years. 

^  5.  Sect.  4  enacts,  *^  that  if  any  person  in  the  night-time  Larcooy  in 
shdl  break  and  enter  any  shop,  warehouse,  or  office,  not  ad-  ^op'£c^  ^^ 
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joiniog  to  or  occupied  with  a  dwellingobouse,  or  any  ship  or 
vessel  lying  within  the  body  of  the  county,  and  shall  thero 
commit  a  larceny,"  such  offender,  aiders,  be.  accessaries  be- 
fore the  fact,  shall  be  punished  by  solitary  imprisonment  not 
above  a  year,  and  hard  labour  not  above  fifteen  years. 

i^  6.  Sect.  5  enacts,  "  that  if  any  person  in  the  night-time 
shall  enter  without  breaking,  or  in  the  day-time  shall  break 
and  enter  any  dwelling-house,  or  out-hooses  thereto  adjoining 
or  occupied  therewith,  or  any  office,  shop,  warehouse,  ship  or 
vessel,  as  aforesaid,  the  owner  or  other  person  being  therein 
and  put  in  fear,"  such  offender,  aiders,  be.  and  accessaries, 
before  the  fact,  shall  be  punished  by  solitary  imprisonment  not 
above  a  year,  and  hard  labour  not  above  ten  years. 

^  7.  Sect.  6  enacts,  "  that  if  any  person  in  the  day-time 
shaD  commit  any  larceny,  in  any  dwelling-house,  office,  shop, 
warehouse,  ship,  or  vessel,  as  aforesaid,  or  in  the  night-time 
Aall  break  and  enter  any  church,  meeting-house,  court-house, 
town-house,  college,  or  academy,  or  other  building  erected  for 
public  uses,  or  any  mill,  maltrbouse,  store,  bam,  or  stable, 
and  shall  commit  any  larceny  therein,"  or  be  aiding  be*  or 
accessary  before  the  fact,  he  shall  be  punished  by  solitary  im« 
prisonment  not  above  six  months,  and  hard  labour  not  above 
five  years. 

^  8.  Sect.  7  enacts,  ^^  that  any  person  who  shall,  by  force 
and  violence,  or  by  other  assault,  and  putung  in  fear,  feloni- 
ously steal,  rob,  and  take  from  the  person  of  another  any 
money,  goods,  bank-note,  bill  of  exchange,  or  other  negotia* 
ble  bill,  note,  or  order,  due  or  in  force,  or  any  other  property 
which  may  be  the  subject  of  larceny,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  robbery  ;  and  every  such  offender,  and  any 
person  present,  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  commission  of  sudi 
ielony,  or  accessary  thereto  before  the  fact,  by  consulting, 
hiring,  or  procuring  the  same  to  be  done,  who  in  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  shall  be  duly  convicted  of  either  of  the  felonies 
or  offiances  aforesaid,  shall  be  punished  by  solitary  impriaoo- 
ment  for  such  term,  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  by  confine^ 
nent  afterwards  to  hard  labour  for  Ufe." 

^  9.  Sect.  8  enacts,  *^  that  if  any  person  shall  commit  any 
other  larceny  from  the  person  of  another,  either  by  openj^ 
and  violently,  or  privily  and  fraudulently,  every  such  offen- 
der," his  aiders  be.  or  accessary  before  the  fact,  shall  be 
punished  by  solitary  imprisonment,  not  above  a  year,  and  hard 
labour  not  above  five  years. 

$  10.  Sect.  9  enacts,  '<  that  if  any  person  with  a  dangerous 
weapon,  or  other  actual  violence,  and  with  intent  to  rob  or 
steal,  in  manner  aforesaid,  shall  assault  another,  every  such 
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offeoder,''  bis  atdersy  tnd  accessaries  before  tbe  fact,  shall  be  Ch.  214. 
deemed  felonious  assaulters,  and  punished  as  aforesaid  be.         Art.  3. . 

§  11.  Sect.  10  enaou,  *'  that  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  s,^^%r^M^ 
harbour,  conoeali  or  mainUiifi  any  principal  felon,  or  accessary  Concealing  a 
before  the  fact,  in  any  robbery  or  larceny  committed  in  any  ceiv?ngM^- 
manner  aforesaid,  or  shall  receive,  or  shall  aid  in  concealing,  en  goods, 
any  money,  goods,  or  other  articles  stolen  as  aforesaid,  know- 
ing the  same  to  have  been  so  stolen  in  any  such  manner  as  afore- 
said, every  such  ofiender  upon  due  conviction  of  either  of.  the 
tfSences  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  an  accessary  after  tbe 
iact  to  the  same  robbery  or  larceny  ;"  punishable  by  solitary 
imprisonment  not  above  six  months,  by  hard  labour  not  above 
three  years,  or  by  fine  not  above  $500,  and  imprisonment  in 
the  common  gaol  not  above  three  years,  or  either  of  them. 

^12.  Section  11  enacts,  and  any  such  receiver  of  stolen  How  one  is 
goods  may  be  prosecuted  therefor^  for  a  misdemeanor,  though  ^7  reMJvtnc 
die  principal  felon  may  not  have  been  prosecuted  or  convict-  stolen  goods. 
ed ;  and  the  punishment  is  as  of  an  accessary  after  the  fact. 

^13.  Section  19  provides,  if  one  be  convicted  of  receiving  Receiving 
stolen  goods,  and  afterwards  knowingly  receive  stolen  goods,  or  «toien  goods 

•J  .     ®  1.        1  -1.  •       L  ^  ?.L     a       more  than 

aid  m  oonceaung  them ;  or  if  one  in  the  same  term  of  the  9u-  ^Qce. 
preme  Judicial  Court  be  convicted  in  three  distinct  acts  of 
receiving  or  concealing  stolen  goods,  he  shall  be  deemed  a 
tammon  receiver  of  stolen  goode^  and  be  punished  by  solitary 
imprisonment  not  above  a  year,  and  by  hard  labour  not  lesd 
than  three  nor  above  ten  years. 

$  14.  Section  13  enacts,  ^'  that  when  any  person  convicted  First ^convie- 
for  the  first  offence  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  or  as  acces-^  ^*^vin  ^  Itol- 
aary  after  tbe  fact,  in  any  simple  larceny,  and  not  adjudged  to  en  ^goods.^ 
be  a  common  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  shall  make  satisfaction 
to  the  party  injured  by  such  larceny,  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  money,  goods,  or  articles,  stolen  and  not  restored/'  the 
eoort  shall  exempt  such  receiver  or  accessary  from  tbe  penal-* 
^  of  confinement  to  hard  labour. 

^15.    Section  14  makes  provision  for  recompensing  the  Prosecotorto 
prosecutor,  after  conviction.  Court  may  make  him  a  reasonable  ^  rewm- 
allowance,  at  their  discretion,  not  exceeding  his  actual  expen*  ^'^'^  ' 
Ses,  and  a  reasonable  allowance  for  his  time  and  trouble,  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury,  to  be  reimbursed  to  it  by 
the  State. 

^16.  Section  15  ;  this  section  provides,  whenever  an  oiB-  Officer  arrest- 
cer  arrests  the  person  charged  with  larceny,  as  he  is  directed  to^secure'ufe 
to  do,  he  is  to  secure  the  goods  alleged  to  be  stolen,  found  in  property  ai- 
possession  of  the  accused  person,  or  waived  .by  him  or  her,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ 
b  flying  from  justice ;   and  make  an  inventory  of  them,  and 
annexed  to  the  officer's  return.     Owner  getting  a  conviction 
be.,  has  bis  |oods  restored  immediately  after  conviction. 
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Sect.  1 6  provides,  when  the  convict  is  sentenced  to  htrd  labouf  , 
the  person  stolen  from  is  to  be  indemnified  out  of  his  earnings  ; 
and  if  committed  to  the  common  gaot,  in  execution,  then  to  be 
ordered  to  pav  such  person  the  full  amount  stolen,  and  not  res- 
tored or  satisfied  ;  and  if  not  able  to  make  this  satisfaction, 
then  by  service  &cc. ; — ^not  to  be  held  in  gaol  above  thirty  days 
8ic.  ;  costs  to  be  paid  by  service,  in  certain  cases,  be.  be. 

Larcenies  at  fires^  by  the  4th  section  of  this  act,  are  pun- 
ished as  other  larcenies  are.  And  persons  are  deemed  guilty 
of  larceny,  who,  at  fires,  receive  goods  or  take  them,  the 
property  of  others,  and  who  do  not  return  them  or  make  them 
known  .in  the  manner  specified. 

^  17.  On  examining  the  statutes,  largely  cited  in  this  chap- 
ter, and  which  in  practice  will  be  the  grounds  of  numerous 
prosecutions,  it  will  be  observed  that  those  of  them  passed  by 
Congress  are  entirely  new,  having  their  origin  solely  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  that  though  the  statute  of 
Massachusetts,  passed  in  March,  1805,  is  generally  a  revision 
of  the  act  passed  in  1785,  and  of  one  passed  March  9,  1785, 
to  punish  robbery,  yet  this  act  of  1805,  contains  some  new 
provisions  and  distinctions  ;  that  though  the  acts  of  1785,  are 
generally  revisions  of  the  Provincial  acts  on  these  subjects, 
passed  1692,  1711,  1716,  1736,  and  1761,  yet  also  these 
acts  last  passed  contain  provisions  the  former  did  not ;  and 
though  these  Province  acts  are  generally  revisions  of  those  of 
the  Colony,  yet  these  latter  contained  but  a  part  of  the  pro- 
visions and  distinctions  of  the  former.  This  generally  has 
been  the  case  in  the  revisions  of  our  laws.  Every  revision, 
almost  of  them,  on  any  subject,  has  made  them  more  volu-  • 
minous.  ^  Nojr  have  any  of  our  statutes  made  a  distincdon  fs 
to  grand  or  petty  larceny,  or  goods  stolen,  of  a  value. over  or 
under  I2d.  in  the  English  books  the  nature  of  both  is  the 
same,  and  in  them  the  difference  is  only  as  to  the  punish- 
ment. 

In  these  statutes  there  will  be  observed  several  expressions, 
the  subjects  of  numerous  and  important  decisions  in  the  Eng-  - 
lish  books,  to  which  those  decisions  will  usefully  apply  in  the 
United  States ;  such  as,  *^  intent  to  steal ;"  "  the  personal 
goods  of  another ;"  "  felcmiously  taken  or  stolen  ;"  "  feloni- 
ously take  and  carry  away;"  "nighttime;"  "  dwelling-hou^e," 
and  out-buildings,  parcel  thereof;  "  and  put  in  fear  ;"  "  force 
and  violence ;"  "  and  putting  in  fear ;"  "  from  the  person  of 
-  another  ;"  receiving  stolen  goods.  Though  this  long  act  is  cit- 
ed, and  is  all  statute  law,  it  may  be  usefully  cited  as  including 
almost  all  the  distinctions  that  can  arise  in  cases  of  larceny, 
and  as,  in  fact,  a  valuable  abridgment  of  the  common  law  ca- 
ses as  to  houses  and  other  buildings,  and  different  vessels  Sec., 
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and  difierent  kinds  of  property,  the  svbject  of  theft,  and  the  Ch.  214. 
various  situations  of  it  when  stolen  ;  also  receiving  stolen  ^ri.  4. 
goods,  several  grades  of  punishment,  &c.  '  v^^^v-^^ 

Art.  4.  American  adjudged  casesm 

%  1.  This  was  an  indictment  against  the  defts.,  for  that  they  \^^  ^ 
febniously  broke  and  entered  the  dwelling-house  of  J.  Coiby,  nionw«aUh», 
and  feloniously  stole,  among  other  things,  thirty  Spanish  mil-  Smith  &  al. 
led  dollars,  against  the  form  of  the  statute  Sz;c.      He  was  ac- 
quitted of  all  but  the  simple  larceny.     Judgment  was  arrested 
as  to  the  money,  because  the  value  of  it  was  not  laid  in  the 
indictment ;  it  was  amended  by  consent. 

^  2.  The  indictment  came  up  on  an  appeal,  and  the  court  i  Mass.  R. 
was  of  opinion  that  the  indictment  for  larceny,  alleging  that  ^*5f,  Com- 

the  deft,  stole  "  a  bank-note  of  the  value  of ,  of  the  RjchaiS. 

goods  and  chattels  of ,"  is  sufficient  without  a  more 

particular  description  of  the  note. 

$  3.  This  was  an  indictment  against  Trimmer  and  wife,  and  l  Mass.'R. 
Patience  Whitney,  for  breaking  8m5.  a  "  store  with  intent  to  ^'oiwrSh». 
steal,  and  stealing  &c.,  on  the  statute."     Held,  the  wife  was  Trimmer 
not  chargeable  for  a  larceny  jointly  with  her  husband  :   2.  ^^  »i- 
That  removing  a  plank  loose,  and  not  fixed  to  the  freehold,  in 
a  partition  wall  of  a  building,  is  not  a  breaking  within  the 
statute.      JSToUe  prosequi^  as  to  the  wife.      The  indictment 
amended  by  consent.     See  East's  C.  L.  558,  559. 

%  4.  In  this  case  goods  were  stolen  in  New  Hampshire  and  2  Mass.  R.14, 
brought  into  Massachusetts.     The  court  held',  an  indictment  ^eSth*r!  An- 
lay  against  a  receiver  of  them  here.      And  the  receiver  was  drews. 
sentenced  to  pay  the  treble  value.      See  1  Hal.  P.  C.  507, 
carrying  into  another  county  is  as  a  new  caption. 

§  5.  The  deft,  was  indicted  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  the  J*^""'  ^ 
property  of  A.     To  this  indictment  the  deft,  pleaded  in  bar  a  monweaSth*. 
former  indictment,  conviction,  and   judgment,  for  receiving  Andrews. 
stolen  goods,  the  property  of  B  ;   and  alleged,  that  the  two 
'  parcels  were  received  by  him  of  the  same  person  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  package,  and  that  the  act  of  receiving 
tbem  was  one  and  the  same.     This  plea  was  adjudged  insuf- 
ficient.    The  court  never  recommend  a  nolle  prosequi  to  the 
government's  counsel  but  at  their  instance.     This  decision  . 
seems  to  haye  been  on  the  ground,  that  the  receiving  of  goods 
stolen  by  one  of  two  distinct  persons  makes  two  distinct  of-  • 
fences,  though  the  goods  were  stolen  by  one  act,  at  one  time; 
for  being  stolen  from  two  persons,  each  having  separate  prop- 
erty, the  thief  is  guihy  of  two  crimes.     As  if  the  watch  of  A 
and  the  watch  of  B  are  both  in  one  box,  and  C  by  one  and 
the  same  act  steals  them  iboth,  he  is  guilty  of  two  distinct 
crimes. 
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Ch«  214.     ^6.   The  deft,  was  indicted  as  aeceuwry  ;   and  the  indiet- 
Art*  4*     ment  stated  the  larceny  of  the  principal,  and  that  the  deft. 
v^^"v^-^»^  knowingly  received  his  stolen  goods,  fdoniouily^  from  Tuttle, 
liM^c'  ^'      ^^  ^^i^U  tuid  aided  be.  him  in  his  felony.    Judgment  arrest- 
moQwedUiv.  ^i  because  it  was  not  stated  that  Tuttle,  the  thief,  had  been 
AadrewB,       convicted ;  and  the  jury  found  especially  they  had  no  evidence 
be  was  ever  convicted ;  but  found  the  deft,  guilty  of  the  charge 
in  the  indictment,  if  he  could,  by  law,  be  convicted  as  accea- 
sary  before  the  principal  thief  was  convicted ;  and  if  not,  then 
they  acquitted  the  deft.     The  court  said,  by  the  common  law, 
'  DO  accessary  can  be  tried  and  convicted  until  after  the  princi- 

pal is  convicted  or  outlawed,  and  this  proved  to  the  jury  ;  or 
unless  the  principal  be  charged  in  the  same  indictment  with 
the  accessary,  and  tried  at  ^e  same  time,  when  the  jury  firsi 
finds  the  principal  guilty,  then  proceed  against  the  accessary ; 
the  only  exception  is,  when  he  requests  first  to  be  tried  ;  anil 
then,  on  conviction,  there  can  be  no  judgment  till  the  princi- 
pal is  found  guilty:  that  our  legislature  had  adopted  the 
principle  of  1  Anne,  c.  9,  s.  2,  which  provides,  that  when  the 
principal  could  not  be  taken  or  prosecuted,  the  receiver  of 
stolen  goods  might  be  prosecuted  and  punished  for  a  misde- 
meanor ;  that  the  receiver  roust  be  prosecuted  as  accessary, 
unless  the  principal  be  not  known  or  prosecuted.  So  are  the 
forms,  and  here  the  deft,  is  indicted  as  accessary.  No  alle- 
gation the  principal  is  not  known  or  prosecuted,  necessary  to 
a  prosecution  of  the  receiver,  as  for  a  misdemeanor.  A  si- 
lent submission,  by  the  deft.,  to  a  trial,-was  not  a  waiver  of  his 
right. 
4  Mass.  R.  ^7.  The  deft,  was  indicted  of  larceny,  in  stealing  two  pie* 
*^^»  Co™  /  ces  of  cloth,  alleged  to  be  the  property  of  one  Willis.  And 
Brown  see  *  ^^  foini  decided  was,  if  one  to  whom  a  waggon  load  of  goods^ 
a.  a.  consisting  of  several  packages,  is  delivered  to  be  transported 

from  one  place  to  another,  fraudulently  taking  away  one  of 
the  packages,  such  taking  is  felony,  though  the  whole  package 
is  taken  without  breaking  it.  And  Parsons  C.  J.  said,  '*  all 
the  goods  in  the  waggon  were  delivered  to  him  (deft.)  as  one 
mass  or  body,  and  his  taking  away  one  of  the  packages  was  a 
separating  a  part  from  the  whole,  and  thus  was  determined  the 
supposed  privity  of  contract;  for  the  contract  with  him  was  not 
to  carry  the  several  packages  of  which  the  load  was  compos* 
ed,  but  to  carry  the  load  to  Sudbury  in  the  state  in  which  it 
was  delivered  to  him."  [Ue  was  a  man  hired  on  the  road  by 
Willis,  the  waggoner,  to  drive  the  team.]  Thus  far  Brovm 
was  viewed  as  a  common  carrier.  But  the  Chief  Justice  said 
he  was  not  one,  but  a  man  servant  to  Willis,  the  carrier,  to 
drive  his  team,  and  so  inferred  Brown  had  no  special  proper** 
ty  in  the  goods  &c. 
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$  8.  This  was  an  indictment  for  •  robbery.    It  was  dleged  'Ch.  214. 
in  it  that  the  deft,  with  force  and  arms,  in  the  public  highway,     Art.  5. 
feloniously  assaulted  one  Peter  Tracy,  and  one  silver  watch  s^^'s^^^^ 
and  watch-key  of  his  goods  be.  from  the  person  and  ugainst  '^^'  ^ 
the  ?rill  of  the  said  Peter,  in  the  highway  aforesaid,  by  force  moAwefatbv. 
and  violence,  did  steal,  rob,  take,  and  carry  away,  against  the  Humpfaries.  / 
fiirm  of  the  statute,  omitting  the  usual  words  he.  putting  in 
/ear.     Held,  this  was  robbeiy,  and  well  enough  described  } . 
was  according  to  statute  of  March  16,  1806,  s«  7,  (c.  142,) 
for  though  these  words,  putting  in  fear^  are  in  this  section, 
they  do  not  apply  to  a  case  of  actual  violence. 

§  9.  Held,  the  party  from  whom  goods  have  been  stolen  is  5,MaM.R.30, 
a  competent  witness,  on  the  trial  of  the  offender,  as  to  any  wealth  v. 
frets  within  his  knowledge.    See  1  Phil.  Evid.  92  tec.  Moultoo. 

^  10.  In  this  case  the  deft.,  indicted  for  a  larceny,  stood  ^^  ^ 
mute  on  his  arraignment.    The  court  impannelled  a  jury,  monweaTthv. 
who  returned  their  verdict  that  he  stood  mute,  fraudulently,  Moon, 
wilfully,  and  obstinately.     He  was  sentenced  as  on  a  convic- 
tion.    Like  inquiry,  1«3  Mass.  R.  299 ;  par^  remanded  to 
jHrison  ;-<*case,  murder. 

^11.  Not  larceny  nor  any  criminal  offiince  8ic.  to  take  •  Johns.  R. 
away  from  another  person  a  letter  of  no  intrinsic  value,  nor  ^*  p*o°i*' 
importing  any  property  in  possession,  in  the  person  from  whom  ^ 

taken. 

^  12.  The  deft,  was  mdicted  for  highway  robbery ;  plea,  ^  M^w-  B. 
oot  guilty.    Upon  the  trial  the  jury  could  not  agree,  and  said  ^i^eStkr. 
it  was  jurobable  they  should  not  agree  on  a  verdict ;  ja  juror  Bowdsa. 
was  withdrawn  from  the  pannel  without  the  deft's.  consent, 
and  the  jury  was  discharged  of  the  prisoner,  and  he  was  re- 
manded to  prison.    Afterwards,  in  the  same  term,  he  was 
tnad  and  convicted  by  another  jury ;  and  the  conviction  was 
bolden  to  be  good. 

^  13.  In  this  case  Rowell  was  convicted  of  larceny  in  the  Ebmx,  Not. 
sessions,  and  claimed  an  appeal;  but  not  having  sureties,  J^i^l^ 
judgment  was  given  against  him.    By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  wealth  v. 
his  appeal  was  allowed.     His  attorney  entered  his  appeal ;—  RoweU. 
he  did  not  appear,  but  because  imprisoned  in  New  Hampshire 
he  was  not  defaulted  by  consent  of  the  State's  attorney ;  but 
was  defaulted  on  his  recognisance,  and  scire  facias  stayed  to 
June  term ;  but  altered,  and  his  appearance  entered  by  his  at- 
torney by  such  consent,  and  continued. 

Getting  possession  of  goods  lucri  causa,  by  art  and  con* 
trivance  or  conspiracy,  is  felony  and  larceny.  Ch.  200,  a.  1. 
a.  13. 

Abt.  5.  Several  English  cases  as  to  what  is  larceny  or 
not  ai  camfnon  law* 

^  1.  It  will  be  observed  this  is  »  very  material  inquiry,  as 
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Ch.  314.   our  statutes  do  not  define  it.    Aod  sect.  8,  Mass.  act  provides. 

Art.  5.     if  auj  person  shall  commit  any  other  larceny  be.  leaving 

^^V^^   larceny  to  be  ascertained  by  the  rules  of  the  coramcm  law, 

mainly,  as  most  cases  on  these  statutes  are. 
Loflft,  001.  ^  2.  In  this  case  goods  were  sold  and  earnest  paid,  but  not 

removed.     Held,  if  a  person  take  out  some  of  them  before 
actual  delivery  to  the  buyer,  or  to  any  to  convey  to  him,  this 
is  larceny  ;  because  after  the  sale  is  completed  and  earnest 
paid,  the  possession  of  the  seller  is  that  of  the  buyer. 
Leach,  dd4,        §  3.  The  removal  of  a  parcel  of  goods  from  one  end  of  the 
Ea8t*'c*^ir  ^^86^°  ^  ^^^  other,  with  an  intent  to  steal,  amounts  to  a  lar- 
i»7.— Leach,  ceny.     But  where  a  bale  of  goods  was  raised,  and  placed  its 
2204.--4  Bl.     end  in  a  perpendicular  posture,  this  was  thought  not  to  be  a 
Notes  23"-^   sufficient  carrying  a^ay,  there  not  being  a  complete  removal 
1  Hale,  808.    frqfm  the  space  it  before  occupied.     And  where  a  man  was 
--Leacb,266,  stopped,  and  ordered  by  the  prisoner  to  put  down  upon  the 
case^^East'8  ground  a  parcel,  which  he  was  carrying  away,  but  which  the 
C.L.  667.       prisoner  did  not  afterwards  take  up,  this  was  held  not  a  suffi- 
cient asportation  to  complete  the  crime. 
Chris.  Notes,       ^  4.  Now  in  every  case  the  judges  determine  that  the 
2^1l-EaS's     property  of  the  master  delivered  by  him  into  the  custody  of 
c.  L.c.  16,     the  servant,  still  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  master,  and 
-  a:  14, 16.        if  It  is  einbezzled  by  the  servant,  or  converted  to  his  use,  be 
is  guilty  of  felony.    See  Brown's  case. 
1  Bale's  P.         \  5.  But  if  a  man  deliver  a  bond  to  his  servant  to  receive 
c  ^'c''**'  ^^  monies  due  on  it,  or  delivers  him  goods  to  sell,  and  he 
i06.^Cast's    accordingly  sells,  and  receives  the  money,  and  carries  it  away 
c.  L.  c.  16,    animo  furandi^  this  is  not  felony  or  larceny.  So  if  he  receives 
8. 16, 17.        jjjg  master's  rents,  for  he  has  not  the  money  by  his  delivery, 

nor  was  it  ever  in  his  possession. 

1  Hale's  P.         $  6.  ^ut  if  A  deliver  the  key  of  his  chamber  to  B,  who 

C.  606, 506;   unlocks  it,  and  animo  furandi,  takes  A's  goods,  this  is  felony 

iy^0  and  larceny,  for  he  takes  them,  and  they  are  not  delivered  to 

him.    And  so  if  one  takes  a  piece  of  plate  set  before  him  to 

drink  out  of  in  a  tavern  &c.,  this  is  felony ;  for  he  has  only 

Cites  Dalt.     liberty  to  use  it,  not  a  possession  by  delivery.     So  of  an  ap- 

c.  102.  prentice  who  feloniously  embezzles  his  "master's  goods  or 

money  out  of  his  shop ;  for  he  has  no  such  possession  dr 

/  any  special  property ;  his  possession  is  merely  that  of  his 

master. 

^  7.  If  A  take  B's  goods,  and  is  excused  felony,  because 
Jie  finds  them,  he  must  really  believe  he  finds  them,  and  in 
fact  they  must  be  found  ;  and  the  finding  must  not  be  a  pre- 
1  Hale's  P.  C.  tence  for  stealing  ;  hence  if  A  takes  a  waif  or  stray,  he  must 
806.  really  think  it  such ;  and  if  A  finds  B's  goods  or  horse  where 

usually  placed,  and  takes  either,  animo  furandi^  it  is  felony, 
and  the  pretence  of  finding  i3  no  excuse.    But  if  my  horse 
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stray  into  A's  ground,  and  be  takes  him  banA  fide  damage  Ch.  214. 
feasant,  thoogb  without  right,  this  is  not  felony  or  larceny,     ^rt.  5. 
It  is  nofeUeo  animo.     He  merely  asserts  a  right,  though  mis-   ^^^*v^^./ 
taken ;  he  has  no  intention  to  make  the  horse  his.     So  if  A's 
sheep  stray  into  B's  flock,  and  he  by  mistake  shears  it,  this  is 
not  larceny,  but  is  evidence  of  it,  if  he  marks  this  sheep  with 
his  mark,  or  hides  it. 

^8.  If  A  steal  B's  horse,  and  afterwards  delivers  it  to  C,  i  Hale'e  P. 
no  party  to  A's  theft,  and  C  rides  him  away,  animo  furandi^  C*  607- 
he  is  no  felon  to  B,  because  A  stole  him  from  B,  and  not 
stolen  by  C,  for  C  non  cepit;  neither  is  C  a  felon  to  A,  for 
he  delivered  the  horse  to  C  ; — but  otherwise,  if  C  steal  the* 
horse  from  A.  In  this  case  C  is  a  felon  to  A  and  B  both  ; 
for  by  A's  theft,  B  lost  not  his  property,  nor  in  law  pos- 
session. 

§  9.  Must  be  animo  furandi,  as  well  as  a  cepit  et  asportanitj  i^?i!j*™ 
and  another's  personal  goods ;  for,  says  Hale,  **  it  is  the  mind  ^East's  c. 
that  makes  the  taking  of  another's  goods  to  be  a  felony,  or  a  L..664&e. 
bare  trespass  only."  But  as  the  intention  is  secret,  it  must  be 
judged  by  the  circumstances  of  the  fact.  These  are  to  be 
considered  thus  : — A  thinks  he  has  a  title  to  B's  horse,  or  a 
right  to  distrain  him,  and  so  seizes  him  ;  this  is  only  a  tres- 
pass, for  here  is  a  pretence  of  title.  But  it  may  be  a  trick  to 
cover  a  felony ;  and  ^'  the  ordinary  discovery  of  a  felonious 
intent  is  if  the  party  doth  it  secretly,  or  being  charged  with 
the  goods,  denies  it.  But  if  A  takes  B's  goods  away  openly 
before  him  or  other  persons,  (not  by  apparent  robbery,)  this 
is  evidence  of  tresj^s  only.  So  it  is  ii  A  have  a  horse  in  a 
common,  and  B's  cattle  there,  and  he  takes  A's  horse  to  ride 
after  them,  and  then  leaves  the  horse  in  the  common.  See  the 
case  of  the  plough  and  horse  hired  and  then  sold,  above. 

^10.  When  may  this  animo  furandi  be  presumed  or  not. 
Hale  answers  above,  according  to  circumstances. 

East  has  made  some  critical  observations  on  this  point.  2  East,  665, 
He  lays  it  down,  generally,  that  whenever  the  property  of  a  ^*^»  ^^' 
man,  taken  from  him  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  is 
found  upon  another,  it  is  incumbent  on  this  other  to  prove 
how  he  came  by  it ;  otherwise  the  presumption  is,  that  he  ob- 
tained it  feloniously.  This,  like  every  presumption,  is  strength- 
ened, or  weakened,  or  rebutted  by  concomitant  circumstances, 
too  iiuroerons  in  the  nature  of  things  to  be  detailed.  Some  are 
the  length  of  time  from  losing  to  finding  the  property,  as  it  may 
furnish  more  or  less  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  it ;  or  as  in  the 
meantime  it  may  have  often  changed  hands ;  or  as  it  may  in- 
crease the  difficulty  to  the  prisoner  of  accounting  how  he  came 
by  it ;  in  all  which  considerations,  that  of  the  nature  of  the 
property  must  generally  be  mingled  , — so  the  probability  he 
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Ch.  314»  waf  near  the  place  where  the  property  was  wheo  takes 

Art.  6.     away ; — so  His  conduct  at  the  time,  and  beforei  and  after. 

s^^y'^f  But  merely  to  find  in  one's  possession  property  of  the  same 

kind  which  another  lost,  unless  he  can  by  marks  or  other 

circumstances  satisfy  the  court  and  jury  of  its  identity,  is 

not  generally  sufficient  evidence  of  the  goods  having  been 

feloniously  obtained  ;  though  where  the  fact  is  very  recent, 

so  as  to  affi>rd  reasonable  presumption  that  the  property  could 

not  have  been  acquired  in  any  other  manner,  the  court  is  war^ 

ranted  in  concluding  it  is  the  same,,  unless  the  accused  can 

prove  the  contrary.     As  where  A  is  found  coming  out  of  B's 

barn,  and  upon  search,  corn  is  found  upon  him  of  the  same 

kind  with  what  was  in  the  barn,  this  is  pregnant  evidence 

of  guilt.      So  where  sugar  of  a  certain  kind  is  stolen  out 

of  a  vessel,  and  a  man  at  work  in  or  about  her  is  found  in 

possession  of  such  sugar,  of  which  he  gives  no  satisfactory 

1  H  1    »o    ^^^^"1^^  ^^^  affords  presumptive  evidence  of  his  guilt.     But 

— Kirt'tC*   Lord  Hale  says,  he  would  never  convict  a  person  of  stealing 

L.  067.  the  goods  of  oae  unknown,  merely  because  he  would  not  give 

an  account  how  he  came  by  them  ;  unless  due  proof  be  made 

that  a  felony  had  been  committed  of  those  goods.    The  fact  of 

concealment  is  but  corroborative  proof  of  stealing  them ;  and 

confession  drawn  from  one  is  not  proof  generally ;  ^ee  art.  1  !• 

Art.  6.    Special  property, 

(^  1.  Larceny  may  be  of  it,  if  he  from  whom  the  goods  are 

taken,  has  only  special  property  in  them.    That  was  Brown's 

case  above,  the  goods  were  stated  to  be  the  goods  of  Willis 

the  carrier.     But  if  an  officer  attach  goc^s,  and  bail  them  to 

^  A,  on  his  receipt  to  restore  them  on  demand,  A  has  not  such 

property.    14  Mass.  R.  217, 219. 

1  Hale's  p.         '^  2.  So  if  A  bails  goods  to  B  to  keep  for  him,  or  to  carry 

C.  sia  fy^  [^m^  gQ  J  B  jg  robbed  of  them,  the  fek>n  may  be  indicted 

for  larceny  of  the  goods  of  A  or  B,  and  it  is  good  either  way, 

for  the  property  is  still  in  A,  yet  B  hath  ^  the  possession,  and 

is  chargeable  to  A  if  the  goods  be  stolen,  and  has  the  propert]r 

against  all  the  world  but  A.     But  the  goods  cannot  be  the 

the  goods  of  a /erne  covert;  and  if  one  be  indicted  for  stealing 

her  goods,  he  must  be  acquitted,  but  then  he  may  indicted  for 

stealing  her  husband's  goods. 

1  Hale'8  P.         $  3.  So  if  A  has  a  special  property  in  goods,  as  by  pledge 

C.  613.—      or  a  lease  for  years,  and  they  are  stolen;  they  must  be  sup- 

44«!^2Ld.    pos^d  in  the  indictment  the  goods  of  A.     So  if  he  has  a 

Raym.  890,    Special  property  as  bailiff; — so  cloth  in  a  tailor's  hands ; — so 

Carter't  case,  jf  jhe  owner  be  unknown.    And  generally  the  indictment  must 

state  to  whom  the  property  stolen  belongs,  and  from  whom 

taken. 
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^  4.  If  one  have  special  or  limited  property  in  goods  and  Ch.  214« 
the  possession,  he  cannot  coQimit  larceny  as  to  them,  for  in     Art.  6. 
this  case  he  cannot  febniously  take  them,  *'  add  regularly  a   v^^^/^^^ 
man  cannot  commit  a  felony  of  the  goods  in  which  he  has  a  \^^^  ^-  ^' 
property." 

§  5.  Therefore,  if  a  clothier  deliver  jrarn  to  a  weaver  and 
be  embezzles  it  or  runs  away  with  it,  this  is  no  larceny  ;  for 
here  the  weaver  has  a  special  property  and  possession.  So  is 
the  case  of  the  carrier.  So  if  plate  be  delivered  to  a  gold- 
smith to  be  wrought,  and  he.  embezzles  it  or  runs  away  with  it, 
it  is  no  felony  or  larceny,  for  the  same  reason.  So  if  a  wo- 
man hire  a  room  ftimished,  and  afterwards  carries  away  the  ' 
(brniture,  this  is  not  larceny,  for  she  during  the  lease  has  a 
special  property  in  it,  the  use  and  wear  of  it,  and  also  posses- 
sion. 

§  6.  So  if  A  and  B  are  joint-tenaofs,  or  tenants  in  common  i  Hal«  P.  C. 
of  a  horse,  and  A  takes  him,  possibly  animo  Jurandiy  this  is  not  ^^^ 
larceny ;  because  one  tenant  in  common  taking  the  whole 
does  only  what  he  may  lawfully  do,  though  his  property  is  lim- 
ited.    See  Trover  be.  where  such  special  property  is  stated 
in  various  cases. 

^7.  So  if  A  takes  B's  cbth  and  makes  it  into  a  garment, 
B  may  take  it  with  the  trimmings  A  puts  on  it,  and  no  larce- 
ny, hor  even  trespass.  So  if  A  take  B*s  cloth  and  embroiders 
it  with  siHc  or  gold,  B  may  take  the  whole  garment  and  era- 
broidery,  and  no  larceny  or  even  trespass,  for  B  acquired  a 
right  to  the  whde,  though  only  the  cloth  was  his.  So  if  A 
ti^es  the  hay  or  com  of  B  and  mingles  it  with  his  own  heap 
&c«,  B  may  take  the  whole,  for  the  same  reason. 

^  8.  Retiitution.    When  there  has  been  judgment  of  for-  9^3^'J^ 
feiture  of  goods,  and  then  judgment  is  reversed  or  the  indict-    ^""  *  ***** 
ment  is  discharged  for  some  defect,  there  is  judgment  of  £„t>gc.  L. 
restitution  of  goods  to  the  party  indicted,  and  writ  of  restitu-  78  be. 
tion  issues  accordingly.     But,  says  East,  this  writ  is  fallen 
into  disuse ;  and  on  production  of  the  goods  at  the  trial,  the 
eourt  orders  them  to  be  restored  to  the  owner,  without  any 
ioqmry  as  to  the  fresh  suit ;  and  if  not  restored,  he  may  have 
trover  for  them  after  conviction;    and  this  notwithstanding 
Aere  has  been  a  sale  io  market  overt.     But  restitution  is  only 
firom  the   person   in   possession  of  the  goods  at  the  time, 
or  after  the  fefon's  attainder ;  therefore,  if  a  party  purchase 
them  bond  fide  m  market*  overt,  and  sell  them  again  before 
eoBviction,  no  actio  i  will  lie  against  him  for  the  value^  though 
notice  were  given  to  him  not  to  sell.     At  common  law  the 
owner  may  peaceably,  in  general,  retake  his  goods  stolen,  when 
Ae  property  is  not  changed  by  some  intermediate  act,  but  not  ' 

wnA  intent  to  favour  the  thief. 
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Ch.  214*       Art.  7.  Robbery — what  it  or  not. 

ArU  8.         ^  1 .  See  our  present  statute  description  of  robbery,  Mas* 
sachusetts  act,  March  16,  1805,  sect.  7,  above.     As  to  rob- 
bery by  the  United  States  laws,  see  Piracy  he. ;  Foster  C.  L. 
128  ;  1  Hawk.  147  ;  Mass.  act.  March  16,  1805. 
M     iiV*  ^  ^*    '^'*''   *^^  enacted,  "  that  every  person   who   shall 

i786.'~MBine  fe'oniously  assauh,  rob,  and  take  from  the  person  of  another 
Act,  ch.  7.—  any  money,  goods,  chattels,  or  other  property  that  may  be 
1818  chMM.  ^^^  subject  of  theft,"  shall  suffer  death.  No  putting  in  fear  was 

'  mentioned  in  this  act. 
law  ©mei        ^  ^'  '^'"^  province  statute  contains  the  above  words,  and 
punishment  without  benefit  of  clergy,  but  confined  the  act  to 
"  any  ^highway,  street,  passage,  field,  or  open  place."     The 
Province  act  of  1711,  confined  the  act  to  one  travelling  the 
common  road  or  highway,  and  punished  with  branding,  imprison- 
ment, and  threefold  value.  The  Province  act  of  1692,  confined 
the  act  to  robbing  any  person  in  the  field  or  highway.    So  was 
the  Colony  act  of  1642,  and  punishment,  whipping,  &«•  On  tlie 
whole,  our  law  has  varied  very  much  from  time  to  time,  as 
well  as  to  description  as  to  the  punishment  of  this  offence.  This 
Mass.  Act^      act  of  1819  makes  robbery  death,  if  the  assault  be  with  a  dan- 
Feb.  IV,  1819.  gerous  weapon  with  intent  to  kill  or  maim,  or  if  so  armed  shall 
actually  strike  or  wound  &c., — same,  accessary  before  the  fact. 
1  Hale,  699.       .^  4.  According  to  Hale,  "  robbery  is  the  felonious  and  vio- 
—4  Com.  D.  lent  taking  of  any  money  or  goods  from  the  person  of  another, 
menteVor*^*    putting  him  in  fear,"  be  the  value  above  or  under  It.    Robbe- 
robbery,4      ry  is  mixed  or  compound  larceny,  and  is  taking  feloniously 
— c"^"*c  c^'  another's  goods  but  from  his  person  with  violence.     Black- 
^,lu}.-^      ^*o°®  adopts  Hale's  definition  ; — putting  in  fear^  there  must 
4  Bl.  Com.      be  a  taking,  and  the  value  is  not  material,  and  the  taking  naust 
841,242.        jjg  by  ioTce  or  a  previous  putting  in  fear.     And  this  previous 
putting  in  fear  is  the  criteriou  that  distinguishes  robberies  from 
other  larcenies.     But  this  is  what  may  put  a  common  person 
^o«^/128 ;  in  fear ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  in  fact,  actual  fear  be  laid  in 
man's  case,  1  ^^^  indictment  or  proved  on  the  trial.     It  is  sufficient  if  the 
Hal.  P.  C. '    offence  be  charged  violently  and  against  his  will ;  it  is  enough 
^^  if  such  circumstances  appear  on  the  evidence  as  are  likely  to 

induce  a  man  to  part  with  his  property.  And  the  person  rob- 
bed may  be  knocked  down  before  he  even  knows  of  the 
aUack,  so  no  actual  fear. 

Art.  8.   What  is  a  fdonious  taking  from  the  person. 
1  Ha^.  C.        §  1 .  As  in  larceny  so  in  robbery,  something  must  be  felo- 
'  niously  taken,  though  there  be  an  assault,  yet  if  in  fact  nothing 

is  taken  it  is  only  a  misdemeanor.  But  there  is  a  taking  in 
law  and  a  taking  in  fact.  If  thieves  come  to  rob  A  and  make 
him  swear  to  bring  them  money,  and  he  does,,  and  they  re- 
ceive ity  thb  is  robbery,  though  he  was  not  bound  by  such  oath ; 
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for  the  fear  continued  ;  and  this  evidence  will  maintain  a  gen-  Ch.  214* 
era}  indictment  of  robbery.     So  if  A  assaults  B  and  bids  him     Art.  8. 
deliver  bis  purse,  and  B  does  it,  this  is  taking  ;  and  so  it  is  if  Vi^^'v^^*^ 
B  refuses,  and  then  A  prays  him  to  give  or  lend  him  money,  Jobbery  bb 
and  B  does  so  accordingly,  this  is  robbery ;  for  B  does  it  Kemucky 
under  the  same  fear.     So  if  B  throws  his  purse  or  cloak  into  &c.,  only  pan* 
a  bush  and  A  takes  it  and  carries  it  away.     So  if  B  flying  JJ'„1'„",5, 
from  the  thief  lets  fall  his  hat,  and  the  tbief  takes  it  and  car-  i  to  6  yepn. 
ries  ii  away,  for  all  is  the  effect  of  the  same  fear.  liT^aAd^'* 

§  2.  So  if  A  without  drawing  a  weapon  requires  B  to  de-       ' 
liver  his  purse,  and  he  delivers  it,  and  A  finding  but  2$.  in  it,  ^ 
returns  it  to  B,  this  taking  is  robbery.     A  has  his  purse  tied 
to  his  girdle,  B  assaults  him  to  rob  him,  and  in  the  struggle 
the  girdle  breaks  and  purse  falls  to  the  ground,  this  is  no  rob- 
bery, because  no  taking ;  but  if  B  take  up  the  purse,  or  if 
he  had  it  in  his  hand   and  then  the  girdle  break  and   purse 
falls,  either  is  robbery  ;  here  is  a  taking.     Nor  is  it  always 
necessary  to  robbery  strictly  to  take  from  the  person,  but  it  is 
enough  if  in  his  presence.     As  where  a  carrier  drives  his 
pack-horses,  and  the  thief  takes  bis  horse  or  cuts  his  pack,  and, 
takes  away  the  goods.     So  if  a  thief  come  into  A's  presende, 
and  whh  violence,  and  putting  A  in  fear  drives  away  his  horse,  4  ^^  p 
cattle,  or  sheep  ;  this  is  robbery.     If  a  robber  by  terror  pre-  444. 
vails  with  a  person  to  deliver  his  money  and  the  robber  takes 
it,  this  is  a  violent  taking* 

§  3.  So  it  is  robbery  to  take  money  from  one  who  puts  Norden't 
himself  in  the.  way  of  the  robber,  if  no  concert  between  them.  128,129.     ' 
As  where  Norden  was  informed  that  a  stage-coach  was  often 
robbed  near  the  town  by  a  single  robber,  and  he  resolved  to 
take  him.    For  this  purpose  he  put  a  little  money  and  a  pistol 
in  bib  pocket,  and  attended  the  coach  in  a  post-chaise  till  the 
robber  came  up  to  the  company  in  the  coach,  and  to  him,  and 
presenting  a  weapon  demanded  their  money.     Norden  gave 
him  the  little  money  he  had  about  him,  and  then  jumped  out 
of  the  chaise  with  his  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  some  took  the  highwayman.     This  adjudged  a  rob-  8»l™on's 
bery.     But  otherwise  had  there  been  any  previous  concert   . 
between  the  person  robbed  and  the  robbers,  then  it  may  be 
a  conspiracy  in  them  all  as  in  this  case. 

If  a  man  being  assaulted  to  be  robbed  throws  hjs   mo-  ^^  j^',^ 
ney  into  a  ditch,  or  drops  his  hat  and  the  robber  takes  it,  d9.-l-H.  P.  c, 
this  is  robbery  in  either  case.  '''^• 

§  4.  The  deft,  was  indicted  for  that  he  feloniously  made  2  Stra.  10I6, 

1/^10    Ray  it 

an  assault  on  Samuel  Cox  in  the  king's  highway,  and  put  him  F„Qcis  &ai. 
in  fear,  and  £9  in  money  from  the  person  of  Cox  did  take, 
steal,  and  carry  away.     And  the  court  held,  that  a  taking  in 
the  presence  of  |he  person  robbed  is  a  taking  from  his  person, 
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Ch*  2t4.   tod  robbery ;  but  in  special  verdtets  it  must  be  ex|>re98l]r 
Art.  9.     found  that  the  partj  robbed  was  present  at  the  taking  up  of 

K^f^^/'^^   the  money  be.   by  the  robbers.     Not  enough  sufficient  eyi- 
dence  appears  in  the  case  to  authorize  the  jury  so  to  find. 
Court  tlu3ught  the  offence  larceny,  and  said  there  must  be  an' 
indictment. 

4Com.  D.  ^  5^  Qn  jjg  whole,  to  constitute  a  taking  in  robbery  the 
robber  must  take  hold  of  the  thing  and  reroore  it  from  the 
person,  but  this  may  be  in  the  smallest  degree*  As  where  A 
laid  hold  of  B's  watch-chain,  and  by  a  jerk  remoTed  the  watch 
from  the  fob,  and  B  immediately  caught  it  and  kept  it.  And  with- 

Oown  C.  C.  ^^  pottiag  in  fear  or  violence,  it  is  no  robbery,  but  only  lar- 
ceny, but  this  putting  in  fear  does  not  imply  any  great  degree 
.    of  terror. 

6^*M4!1^'      Art.  9.  Who  are  robbers.    All  aiding  or  in  company  to 

4  Com.  b.      n>b  are  principals,  though  only  one  takes  die  thing. 

444.  §  1 «  So  if  one  of  the  company  robs  out  of  the  sight  of  the  rest. 

^^^^**  As  where  one  Pudsey  and  two  others,  A  and  B,  assauh  C  to  rob 
him  in  the  highway,  but  C  escapes  by  flight,  and  as  they  were 
assaulting  him,  A  rides  from  Pudsey  and  B,  and  assaults  D 
and  takes  from  him  a  dagger  by  robbery  and  came  back  to 
Pudsey  and  B.  Held^  Pudsey  was  guilty  of  robbery,  though 
be  did  not  assent  to  the  robbery  of  D,  and  be  was  robbed  out 
of  the  view  of  Pladsey  and  B,  because  they  were  all  three 
assembled  to  commit  a  robbery,  and  this  taking  of  the  dagger 
from  D  was  in  the  mean  time.     Cites  Crompt.  34. 

^  2.  And  so  if  A,  B,  and  C  come  to  eommh  a  robbery  and 

A  stands  centinel  at  the  hedge  comer  to  watch  if  any  come, 

'      and  B  and  C  commit  the  robbery,  though  A  was  not  actually 

present,  nor  within  view,  but  at  a  distance  from  them,  he  in 

guiky  of  robbery.     So  as  to  burglary  8cc. 

J\lhte. — In  France,  Penal  Code,  art.  381,  theft  is  punished 
with  death  in  five  cases :  as  where  committed  in  the  night : 
2.  By  two  or  more  persons  :  3.  The  culprits  or  one  of  them 
being  armed :  4.  If  in  a  dwelling-house  &c.  &c. :  6.  If  they 
employ  vioieoce  or  threaten  to  use  arms.  Theft  in  France 
seems  to  include  robbery  and  burglary  ;  thieves  too,  may  be 
disfrancfaised  and  put  under  the  inspection  of  the  higher  police. 
Art.  10.  Indicimei^  and  evidenee. 

^  1.  These,  in  larceny  and  robbery^  will  be  very  briefly  at- 
tended to  in  this  place ;  becaose  nmicfa  of  the  evidence  as  to 
these  offences  has  already  been  considered,  not  only  in  the 
preceding  articles  in  this  chapter,  but  also  in  chapters  60  to 
100,  respecting  evidence  generally ;  also  becanse  in  the^oiao 
preceding  articles  many  matters  in  the  fi>rms  of  the  indict* 
ment,  in  regard  to  these  crimes,  have  been  noticed,  and  more 
will  be  noticed  in  future  ciiaplers,  in  treatbg  of  indictmeiits 
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gutsnUj.  The  esseBtial  wcMrds,  b  an  bdictmeot  for  larceny,  Ch.  214. 
have  been  stated  art.  1,  this  chapter.  And  the  essential  words  Art.  10. 
in  an  indictment  for  robbery,  that  is,  cooipoiind  or  mixed  larce*  y^0^>r^^ 
Bj,  are  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Present  &c.,  that  A  B,  &c.  at  ,  on  ■  ■  ■     .'  ,  with 

force  and  arms,  fdonumsly  did  make  an  assault  upon  C  D,  of 
,  be.  in  the  peace  of  God  and  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  bim,  the  said  C  D,  in  bodily  fear  and  danger  of  his  life 
then  and  there  did  feloniously  put ;  and  one  gold  ring,  of  the 
^lue  of  ■  '  ,  of  the  ^oods  and  chattels  of  the  said  C  D, 
from  his  person,  and  against  the  wiU  of  the  said  C  D,  thea 
and  there  fdonionsly  did  take,  steal,  and  carry  away,  against 
the  peace,  ^. 

lliis  is  an  bdictment  on  the  principles  of  the  common  law, 
and  the  words  in  italics  are  essential.  And  in  forming  an 
indictment  (of  krcenj  or  robbery,  on  any  statute,  it  must  be 
Taried  as  the  descriptive  parts  of  the  offence  are  varied  by  the 
the  words  of  the  statute.  Hence  in  an  indictment  on  our 
Provincial  statute  of  1761,  which  limited  robbery  to  "  any 
highway,  street,  passage,  field,  or  open  place,"  an  indict- 
ment  for  a  robbery  in  ^e  highway,  for  instance,  every  mate- 
rial act  done  by  the  robber  was  stated  to  have  been  done,  also, 
in  the  public  highway.  But,  according  to  many  authorities, 
the  words  as  to  putting  in  fear,  are  not  absolutely  essential^ 
in  the  indictment,  provided  it  states  the  robber's  acts  were 
done  by  force  and  violence.  Commonwealth  «.  Humphries, 
art.  4,  and  other  cases  above.  Some  of  our  statutes  include 
these  words,  as  that  of  1805,  and  some  not,  as  that  of\  1785, 
Izc.  And  it  may  be  a  robbery,  when  from  the  person  by  force, 
or  by  putting  in  fear,  according,  not  only  to  the  statutes,  but 
several  decided  cases,  before  stated.  And  therefore  if  actual 
force  and  violence  be  proved,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  putting 
in  fear.  And  it  is  clear,  one's  personal  goods  may  be  feloni- 
ously taken  firom  his  person  by  force  and  violence,  robbery  of  cro^^  c.  C. 
one  kind,  and  yet  he  not  put  in  fear  at  all  As  where  he  is  684,  cites  4 
so  stunned  as  not  to  know  any  thing  of  the  transaction  ;  as  Bl.  Com.  242. 
where  the  robber  came  behind  the  person  robbed,  and  knock- 
ed him  down  before  this  person  even  perceived  the  robber,- 
and  the  robber  took  and  carried  away  this  person's  money  be- 
fore be,  in  any  degree,  came  to  his  senses. 

It  is  conceived  that  all  this  other  words  in  italics  are  es- 
sential in  every  indictment  of  robbery.  That  is,  the  act  must 
be  laid  as  done  feloniousltf  ;  goods  and  chattels  must  be  tak- 
en ;  there  must  be  a  taking  and  carrying  away ;  and  frojfi 
the  person,  if  any  doubt,  it  is  as  to  the  words  carrying 
away»  But  -according  to  several  cases  stated,  there  must  be 
some  removal  of  the  thtog  taken,  however  small  this  removal 
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Ch.  214.  may  be.     And  the  woirdsi  taking  from  thepenonj  clearly  im* 
Jlrt.  10.    ply  this  removal.     And  when  these  words  are  used  in  the  in- 
^^^^v^^^  dictment,  as  invariably  they  must  be,  they  may  perhaps  suffi- 
ciently express  this  carrying  away.     But  as  nothing  is  to  be 
intended  in  criminal  cases  that  mfay  conveniently  be  expressed, 
it  is  always  certainly  best  to  insert  the  words,  and  carry  away. 
And  where  putting  in  fear  is  not  stated  in  the  indictment, 
clear  it  is  that  force  and  violence  must  be.      And  if  a  statute 
,  make  both  putting  in  fear ^  and  force  and  nolence^  parts  of  the 
crime,  both  undoubtedly  must  be  expressed  in  the  indictirient; 
but  no  statute  is  recollected  that  absolutely  requires  both. 
Our  act  of  1806,  makes  force  and  violence  necessary,  or  as* 
tault  and  putting  in  fear ;  the  alternative  is  force  and  violence, 
or  other  assault  putting  in  fear  ;  and  either  will  do.     And  as 
to  the  evidence,  it  is  enough  here  to  say,  it  must  prove  all 
the  essential  parts  of  the  indictment,  in  the  ways,  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  particulars  stated  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this 
chapter,  and  in  the  following  articles.     It  is  proper  to  state 
the  kind  of  goods  stolen  in  the  in  the  indictment,  that  it  may 
be  seen  the  larceny  be.  was  of  such  goods  as  may  be  stolen, 
East's  C.  L.  777  ;  but  bills,  bank-notes,  &c.  may  be  general- 
ly described,  id.  ^  so  where  goods,  and  the  value,  778  ;  in  an 
indictment  against  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  it  is  enough 
to  state  the  time  and  place  of  his  receiving  them,  not  the  time 
and  place  of  stealing,  id.  780. 
Crown  C.  C.       ^  2.    But  as   robbery  consists  in  the   original  taking,   if 
?^404to'4r3  ^®  robber  take  goods  in  one  county,  and  carries  them  into 
'  another,  he  can  be  indicted  only  in  the  former.     But  other- 
wise in  larceny  ;    that  is,  in  any  county  in  which  the  thief  has 
the  goods. 
Crown  c.  c.       ^  3.    But  as  to  force,  the  mere  snatching  a  bundle  or  um- 
^e  ^*mY-"    brella  from  a  man's  hand,  where,  no  struggle  is  made,  is  not  a 
cauley^scase;  force  to  constitute  robbery  ;   but  it  is  to  snatch  a  ring  from  a 
Horner's        lady's  ear,  so  that  the  ear  is  torn  through  thereby.     In  this 
pier's  case.     ^*^®  ^  sufficient  degree  of  violence  is  proved,  and  a  sufficient 
taking  away,  or  asportation,  is  proved,  though  the  ear-ring 
was  found  lodged  among  the  curls  of  her  hair,  to  constitute 
robbery. 

In  this,  and  in  the  preceding  chapters,  in  this  work,  especially 
Ch.  197,  and  Ch.  200, 1  have  noticed  most  of  the  essential 
principles  and  decisions  on  these  subjects  of  larceny  and  rob- 
bery, found  in  the  more  ancient  English  books.  And  it  now 
remains  to  examine  several  modern  English  cases  lately  pub- 
lished, that  tend  well  to  explain  several  important  but  obscure 
expressions  in  the  old  English  books,  which  expressions  we 
have  adopted  into  our  statutes,  as  before  stated,  a.  3,  s.  17. 
Such  as,  ''  with  intent  to  steal ;"    ''  the  personal  goods  of  an- 
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i>ther  ;*'  *^  felonious  takiog  and  carrying  away  ;*'  "  night  time  f^  Ch  214* 
"  dwelling-house,"  and  out-buildings  parcel  thereof;    *^  put-    JrL  11. 
ting  in  fear ;"  *^  force  and  violence ;"    *<  from  the  pei'son  of  s^pv-^i^ 
another."    It  is  conceived  that  the  English  modem  decisions, 
on  these  points,  may  be  well  resorted  to  in  explaining  these 
same  expressions  in  our  statutes.    Though  no  doubt  it  is  true, 
that  in  the  scores  of  English  statutes  on  the  subjects  of  larce- 
ny and  robbery,  there  are  hundreds  of  expressions  and  nice     / 
distinctions,  which  here  are  useless,  such  as  those  which  res- 
pect the  benefit  of  clergy,  different  kinds  of  larceny  and  rob- 
bery, many  different  quantities  of  goods  stolen  or  taken,  and 
in  various  different  places,  and  taken  in  ways,  situations,  and 
modes,  varying  almost  infinitely. 

Aat.  1 1 .  Enidence  of  fdonioui  xntentj  or  with  intent  to  Comneots ; 
$teal ;  (#ec  articles  in  the  margin  ;)  felonious  taking  and  car-  J**  *•  *»  ••  * 
ryifi^  away  the  personal  goods  of  another  ;  explained  by  late  lo,  tc  *    '  ** 
decisions. 

§  1.  Prisoners'^  confession  they  stole  the  goods.    This  must  East's  c.  L. 
not  be  obtained  by  promises  or  threats ;  if  on  either,  it  cannot  jj-  JJj'  ^ 
be  received.     But  by  such  often  the  owner  finds  where  the  vey'scase,  A 
goods  are  concealed,  and  thereby  gets  possession  of  them.  ^*  i^*— 1 
Some  think,  in  such  cases,  the  confession  ought  to  be  received,  *^*^°»  ^^' 
corroborated  by  the  fact  of  finding  them  in  the  place  describ- 
ed by  the  prisoner.      But  East  justly  observes,  that  the  most 
to  be  made  of  this  is,  that  it  is  proper  to  leave  to  the  jury  on 
such  confession,  only  the  fact  of  the  witness  having  been  di- 
rected by  him  where  to  find  the  goods,  and  his  having  found 
them  accordingly  ;  but  not  the  acknowledgment  of  the  prison- 
er's having  stolen  or  put  them  there,  which  is  to  be  collected 
or  not  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  and  this  is  now  the 
more  common  practice.     As  to  what  is  a  threat  or  promise,  it 
is  enough,  to  exclude  the  confession,  that  it  is  said  to  the  pris- 
oner, it  will  be  worse  for  him  if  he  do  not  confess,  or  that  it 
will  be  better  for  him  to  confess. 

§  2.  Where  the  deft,  takes  the  goods  on  a  claim,  or  of 
right,  or  hp  mistake  or  accident,  there  is  no  felonious  taking* 
But  aliter  if  the  claim  be  a  mere  cover  of  stealing.  As 
where  A  intends  to  steal  B's  horse,  impounded  on  a  distress, 
replevies  him  by  writ  or  plaint,  and  thus  getting  possession  of 
ihe  horse,  runs  away  with  him;  or  meaning  to  steal  B's  goods 
in  his  house,  gets  possession  by  ejectment  be.,,  on  false  testi- 
mony, and  then  sells  or  converts  the  goods  in  it,  to  his,  A's, 
^mu  use  ;  either  is  a  felonious  taking  and  carrying  away. 

§  3.  Taking  as  a  trespasser  with  fraud.  As  where  East's  C.  L. 
Ihe  prisoners  entered  A's  stable  in  the  night  and  took  out  ^**  iJ^'iL?^ 
|wo  of  bis  horses,  and  rode  them  thirty-two  miles,  and  left  caseofPhii- 
thero  at  an  inn,  and  directing  the  inn-keeper  to  dean  and  Upiltal. 
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Cii.'214.  feed  tbem,  saying  they  should  return  in  three  hours,'  and  af- 
Jlrt.  11.  terwards  they  were  found  walking  on  their  journey.  The  ju- 
s^^^v^^  ry.  found,  they  .took  the  horses  merely  with  an  intent  to  ride, 
and  afterwards  to  leave  them,  and  Aot  to  return  or  make  any 
further  use  of  them.  Held,  a  trespass  only,  and  not  larceny. 
Thus  the  case  turns  on  the  intention  in  the  original  taking, 
and  this  intention  was  proper  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury. 
And  observed,  there  was  no  intention  in  the  prisoners  to  change 
the  property,  and  make  it  their  own,  but  only  to  use  it  for  a 
special  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  the  plough,  above  stated. 
A-  D  1786  ^  ^*  ^^  ^  taking  by  finding.  Wynne  was  a  hackney- 
3  Leach, 460,  coachman,  and  had  taken  up  Mr.  Wildon,  the  prosecutor,  with 
Wynne'B  several  packages  at  A,  and  set  him  down  in  B,  where  the  pris- 
c*^7664  ^*  °°®'  ^"^  *  servant  took  all  the  things  out  of  the  coach,  except 
666.  '  a  corded  box,  put  under  the  seat,  and  containing  several  arti- 
cles, for  the  stealing  of  which,  and  the  box,  Wynne  was  in- 
dicted ;  he  being  then  discharged,  drove  off,  soon  after  which 
the  box  was  missed.  In  a  few  days  he  wi^  traced  and  taken, 
and  the  box  found,  in  consequence  of  a  direction  from  him, 
at  a  Jew's,  uncorded,  and  a  part  of  the  goods  only  in  it ;  par- 
ticularly several  papers  were  missing,  and  among  them  two 
bonds,  mentioned  in  the  indictment.  The  jury  were  of  opin- 
ion the  prisoner  uncorded  the  box  and  destroyed  the  papers, 
with  intent  to  embezzle  the  goods  found  in  it,  and  found  him 
guilty.  Held,  the  conviction  was  right.  On  the  other  hand, 
evidence  to  shew  the  finder  endeavored  to  discover  the  true 
owner,  and  kept  the  goods  till  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed 
he  could  not  be  found  ;  or  that  he  made  known  his  acquisition 
so  as  to  make  himself  answerable,  if  called  on  by  the  owner, 
may  prove  no  felonious  taking. 
A.  D.  1801.  ^  5.  Taking  goods  by  the  owner's  consent,  delivery,  or  ap- 
ch.  16  8. 101.  pi*obation,  or  on  bis  behalf,  is  no  felonious  taking.  Cases.  The 
owner  knowing  the  prisoners  intended  to  steal  certain  goods 
of  his,  they  having  plotted  with  his  servant  to  do  so,  directed 
bim  to  carry  on  the  business  with  a  view  to  detect  them.  So 
he  with  his  master's  consent,  agreed  with  the  prisoners  to 
open  the  outer  door  to  them  and  let  them  into  the  house, 
where  they  broke  open  inner  apartments  and  took  the  goods. 
A  majority  of  the  judges  held  it  larceny,  but  not  burglary.  The 
judges  thought  there  was  no  assent  in  the  owner.  His  object 
being  to  detect  them,  he  only  gave  them  a  greater  facility  to 
commit  the  larceny  than  otherwise  they  might  have  had.  So 
only  an  apparent  assent,  and  he  never  meant  they  should  take 
away  his  property,  and  it  was  material  the  design  to  commit 
the  larceny  originated  with  the  prisoners,  and  they  resolved  on 
it  before  he  took  any  steps.  Lawrence  J.  doubted  if  the 
goods  were  taken  irnfito  domino. 
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^  6«  Next  material  to  inquire  if  the  owner  in  delivering  the  Ce.  214. 
property  means  to  part  with  the  property  itself,  or  only  the    Art.  11. 
possession  ,to  the  prisoner,  if  the  property,  by  whatever  frau-  <s.^^v^^ 
dulent  means  he  is  led  to  give  the  credit  to  the  prisoner,  it  ^i?*Vi^' Jjjrt 
cannot  be  felony.     But  if  only  the  bare  possession  is  delivered  \q^  *^'     * 
and  the  property  retained,  it  is  then  necessary  to  inquire  if  the 
delivery  be  by  way  of  charge,  or  as  a  general  bailment,  or 
for  some  special  purpose*     If  I  really  intend  to  sell  goods  to 
A,  and  do  sell  and  deliver  them  to  him,  though  he  gets  them 
thus  by  deceiving  me,  and  previously  intending  to  cheat  me, 
there  is  no  felony ;  because,  however  fraudulent  his  intent  may 
be,  yet  there  is  no  trespass  in  taking  the  goods,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  larceny  or  robbery ;  and  there  is  a  statute 
remedy  where  such  credit. is  obtained  by  false  tokens  or  pre- 
tences.   As  where  Harvey  was  indicted  for  stealing  A's  horse ;  Rex  v.  Har- 
ihey  met  at  a  fair  where  A  had  brought  his  horse  to  sell  him  ;  ^^  ^  ^* 
and  the  prisoner,  being  known  to  A,  proposed  to  buy  his  horse. 
They  walked  together  in  the  fair,  and  viewing  the  horse ;  A 
told  the  prisoner  he  should  have  him  for  £S,  and  ordered  his 
servant  to  deliver  him  to  the  prisoner,  who  immediately  mount- 
ed and  rode  off,  telling  A  he  would  return  immediately  and 
Sy  him.    A  replied,  very  well.   The  prisoner  never  returned, 
eld  no  felony,  as  here  was  a  complete  contract  of  sale  and 
delivery ;  A  entirely  parted  with  the  property  as  well  as  the 
possession.  But  otherwise  had  A  only  lent  his  horse,  and  only 
delivered  possession  of  him  to  the  prisoner,  retaining  the  pro- 
perty, and  he  when  he  received  him  meant  to  steal  him. 

^  7.  The  prisoner  intending  to  defraud  A  ordered  him  to  £jjj.g^c^ 
send  him  goods  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery,  and  gave  the  ser-  ch.  lo,  s!  103, 
vant  who  brought  them  a  bill  in  payment  of  no  value.     Held,  Rex  v.  Parks 
no  larceny,  for  the  owner's  servant  parted  with  the  property  - 

for  such  payment  as  was  offered  him,  though  the  owner,  his 
master,  did  not  intend  to  give  the  prisoner  credit.  So  several 
sharpers  by  false  play,  previously  concerted  among  themselves, 
got  A's  money ;  held,  no  felonious  taking,  because  A  parted  with 
his  money  under  the  idea  it  had  been  fairly  won.  So  it  is  no 
felony  to  get  silver  under  pretence  of  sending  half  guinea  in  ^^^  „  ^^^i^. 
exchange; — is  money  obtained  on  false  pretence  and  a  loan  of  man. 
the  silver. 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  two  bank  notes,  the  Ch.  16,8.104, 
property  of  William  Dunn.     The  prisoner  sent  one  Dale  (to  ^^m"  a."d. 
whom  he  was  unknown)  with  a  letter  directed  to  Dunn,  bid-  1799. 
ding  Dale  tell  Dunn  he  brought  the  letter  from  Mr.  Broad,  and 
to  bring  the  money  to  him,  the  prisoner,  in  the  next  street, 
where  he  would  wait  for  him.  Dale  carried  it  to  Dunn,  it  was 
written  in  Broad's  name,  Dunn's  friend,  reqgesting  the  loan  of 
£3  for  a  few  days,  and  desiring  the  money  might  be  enclosed 
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Gh.  214«  back  in  the  letter  imroediately.  Dunn  sent  it,  betne  enclosed 
Art  11.  in  a  letter  directed  to  Broad  and  delivered  it  to  Dale,  who 
delivered  it  to  tbe  prisoner  as  he  was  first  ordered.  The  letter 
turned  out  to  be  an  impositioja.  Only  a  misclemeanor,  because 
absolute  dominion  of  tbe  property  was  parted  with  by  the 
owner,  though  induced  thereto  by  means  of  a  false  and  frau« 
duient  pretence  \  and  the  owner  of  the  property  meant  it 
should  pass  by  his  delivery-^was  with  the  case  of  false  tokens. 

iraktns'caM.  By^  where  the  owner  sent  goods  by  his  servant  to  be  deliver- 
ed to  A,  but  B  fraudulently  procured  the  delivery  to  himself 
by  pretending  to  be  A ;  held  to  be  felony.  And  Gould  J. 
said,  that  the  possession  of  personal  chattels  follows  the  right 
of  property  in  them ;  that  the  possession  of  the  servant  was 
the  possession  of  die  master,  which  could  not  be  devested  by 
a  tortious  taking  from  the  servant ;  that  this  rule  held  in  all 
cases  where  servants  had  not  an  absolute  dominion  over  the 
property,  but  were  only  entrusted  with  tbe  care  and  custody 
of  it  for  a  particular  purpose.  This  is  consistent  with  Parks' 
case,  above ;  for  in  that  the  servant  had  power  to  dispose  of 
the  goods  to  the  prisoner,  though  not  on  t^^it,  but  for  ready 
money,  and  the  servant  received  ready  money,  though  it  after- 
wards  proved  to  be  of  no  value,  and  it  was  a  sale  and  change 
of  the  property,  though  the  price  remained  due.     But  where 

^^^i^'ioR   ^®  bargain  is  incomplete  and  so  the  property  is  not  trans* 

Rei^Shaip- ^'*^^'  >tid  the  proposed  vendee  fraudulently  takes  it  and 
carries  away,  this  is  a  felonious  taking  and  carrying  away ; 
the  verdict  imported,  he  meant  to  steal  it  before  he  got  pos- 
session.    So  if  A,  with  intent  to  steal  a  bill  of  exchange  from 

?S!L^  B,  propose  to  buy,  and  get  it  into  his  hands,  under  pretence  to 

^^  ^  inquire  if  a  good  one,  and  run  off  with  it  and  convert  it  to  his 

use  before  sold  to  him,  this  is  a  felonious  taking  and  carrying 
away.  The  jury  found  die  prisoner  had  a  preconcerted  de- 
^gn  to  get  the  bill  into  his  possession  with  intent  to  steal  it :  3. 
That  the  owner  did  not  intend  to  part  with  it  to  the  prisoner, 
without  having  tbe  money  paid  first ;  as  a  proof  of  this,  he 
sent  his  clerk  to  follow  the  prisoner  when  he  went  to  shew  the 
bill  to  a  party  to  it,  and  to  inquire  if  a  good  one.  In  both 
points  it  will  observed  the  intention  was  considered  a  matter 
of  fact  proper  for  the  jury's  consideration.     And  this  case  is 

^^^  compared  to  Chisser's  case,  in  which  a  tradesman  put  some 
cravats  into  the  hands  of  A  proposing  to  buy,  for  bim  to  ex- 
amine them,  and  being  asked  the  price  by  A,  named  it,  A 
offered  less,  and  ran  away  with  them  without  psying  for  them. 
Held,  a  taking  and  carrying  away  with  intent  to  steal ;  his 
Running  away  with  them  explained  his  intent  precedent :  5. 
Though  the  goods  were  delivered,  they  were  not  out  of  the 
•wner's  possession  by  the  delivery  tiH  the  property  was  alter- 
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6d  by  th6  perfection  of  the  contract,  which  was  but  inchoate.   Ch.  314* 
But  if  credit  had  been  given  him  for  the  property  for  ever  so    Art.  11* 
short  a  time,  no  felony  had  been  committed  by  converting  it.  s.^'^v^'^^ 
See  abo  the  case  of  Patch  and  of  Moore. 

$  8.  A  pretending  to  find  a  valuable  jewel,  and  offering  to  Watson's 
go  halves  with  B,  and  on  that  pretence  obtaining  of  B  in  her  X!d.\'7»1' 
Own  house  notes  of  £100  value,  which  were  to  be  deposited 
in  A's  hands  till  the  next  day,  as  a  security  for  the  jewel  to 
be  left  in  B's  custody  then,  and  returned  to  A  on  his  returning 
back  the  deposit  and  paying  B  £135,  half  of  the  supposed 
value  of  the  jewel,  which  was  a  counterfeit.  Adjudged  a  felo- 
ny of  the  notes  so  received. 

^  9.  Different  torts  of  possession*  When  clearly  the  pro-  Earths  C.  h. 
perty  remains  in  the  original  owner,  and  the  only  question  is,  ^^'  ^^'■'  *^ 
if  he  so  far  parted  with  the  possession  of  the  thing  taken  as  to 
exclude  the  idea  of  any  trespass  in  the  taker,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  felony,  we  must  inquire  how  the  possession  in 
iiict  was  parted  with,  if  by  way  of  charge,  general  bailment, 
or  for  a  special  purpose  :  1.  If  the  legal  possession  remain 
etciusively  in  the  owner,  though  there  is  a  delivery  by  him  in 
fact,  larceny  may  be  committed  exactly  the  same  as  though 
no  such  delivery  bad  been  made :  2.  If  by  the  delivery  a 
special  property,  and  so  a  legal  possession  would  be  trans- 
ferred apart  from  the  felonious  intent,  then  if  found  such 
delivery  were  fraudulently  procured  with  felonious  intent  to 
convert  the  property  so  acquired,  then  also,  the  taking 
amounts  to  larceny,  because  such  special  property  is  attempt- 
ed to  be  acquired  with  intent  to  steal :  3.  If  no  evidence  of  a 
previous  felonious  intent  to  steal  in  so  obtaining  the  property, 
but  it  is  acquired  on  a  privity  of  contract,  still  larceny  may  be 
committed  after  any  act  done  to  determine  such  privity  of 
*contract :  4.  But  if  A  legally  acquired  special  pwperty  in 
goods,  or  in  common,  or  by  accession  or  confusion  of  goods, 
he  cannot  be  guilty  of  larceny,  though  he  convert  the  whole 
to  his  own  use.  See  the  fourth  rule,  illustrated  by  several 
cases,  art.  6,  s.  1  to  8,  this  chapter.  First  rule,  above,  A  has 
the  bare  charge  or  custody  of  goods  by  delivery,  then  the 
legal  possession  remains  in  the  owner,  and  A  may  commit 
larceny  by  a  fraudulent  conversion  of  tliem  to  his  use.  Cases 
a.  1,  s.  2,  a.  6,  s.  4,  5,  6 ;  East's  C.  L.  ch.  16,  s.  14,  109. 
Further,  if  a  weaver  deliver  yarn  to  his  journeymen' to  be 
wrought  in  his  house,  and  they  carry  it  away  with  intent  to 
steal.  It  is  felony ;  for  the  entire  property  remains  there  only 
in  the  owner,  and  their  possession  is  his.  But  if  the  yarn  be 
delivered  to  a  weaver  out  of  the  house,  and  he  having  the 
lawful  possession,  that  is,  received  by  him  with,  honest  inten- 
tioDs,  and  he  afterwards  embezzle  it,  this  is  not  felony ;  because 
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Ch.  214.   by  the  delivery  he  has  a  special  property,  and  not  a  bare 

Art.  11.    charge. 

v^^V*^^  ^  10.  Having  goods  on  baUmeniy  second  rule,  above  ;  see 
Bailment,  Ch.  17.  Wherever  the  bailee  fairly  acquires  a  special 
property,  as  in  many  cases  in  that  chapter  and  in  others,  he 
cannot  in  any  case  be  guilty  of  larceny,  but  may  be  if  he  first 
receives  the  property  with  intent  to  steal  it.  And  it  is  the 
sole  province  of  the  jury  to  decide  with  what  intent  an  act  is 
done.  As  to  what  delivery  by  the  owner  to  his  bailee  gives  him 
a  special  property,  see  Ch.  17.  Generally  it  must  be  a  de- 
livery that  changes  the  possession  clearly,  and  so  honestly 
obtained  by  the  bailee  ;  for  if  obtained  by  him  with  intent  to 
steal,  though  by  the  owner's  delivery,  such  taking  is  felonious. 
See  Pear's  oese,  a.  6  ;  and  1  Leach,  253  ;  East's  C.  L.  685 
to  689.  A  hired  B's  horse  to  go  ten  miles  and  sold  him  on 
the  way ;  adjudged  larceny,  as  the  jury  found  A  took  him 
with  intent  to  steal  him  ;— -evideoce  was  his  so  selling  and  giv- 
ing a  false  account  of  himself  when  he  hired  the  horse.  1 
Leach,  456.  So  where  A  obtained  a  horse  by  pretending  B 
wanted  to  hire  him  to  go  to  C,  but  in  truth  with  intent  to  steal 
the  horse  ;  and  not  going  to  C,  but  taking  him  elsewhere  and 
selling  him,  was  deemed  evidence  of  such  intent,  and  felony. 
East's  C.  L.  690. 

^11.  Privity  of  contract  at  an  end,  third  rule,  above.  As 
where  A  hires  B's  horse  for  one  day,  or  to  ride  to  such  a  town, 
after  the  day  is  expired,  or  he  has  arrived  at  the  town,  the 
purpose  is  answered,  and  this  privity  is  determined ;  and  if  A 
rides  further  or  uses  the  horse  for  the  day  and  sells  him,  or  oth- 
erwise converts  him  to  his  own  use,  he  is  guilty  of  felony.  East's 
C.  L.  693,  694.  For  as  soon  as  the  special  property  of  the 
holder  is  over  or  determined  by  the  special  purpose  for  which 
delivered  to  him  being  answered,  then  the  possession,  which 
follows  the  right  of  property,  is  again  in  the  owner,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  there  had  been  no  precedent  delivery  ;  after  that 
any  new  taking  of  the  party  for  his  own  use  is  a  trespass  in 
law,  and  if  it  be  done  with  a  felonious  intent  to  steal,  of  which 
the  jury  are  to  judge,  will  amount  to  larceny.  Id.  694. 

^^D^^ffioo**'      So  where  the  jury  found  that  A,  who  assisted  in  removing 

~ '    '  B's  goods  from  a  fire,  in  his  presence,  but  without  his  desire, 

and  that  A  afterwards  concealed  them,  and  denied  having 
them,  yet  took  them  honestly  at  first,  and  that  the  evil  inten- 
tion to  convert  them  came  on  the  taker  afterwards ;  held, 
no  felony  ;  because  A  first  took  them  honestly,  and  as  evi- 
dence thereof,  A  first  took  them  in  the  owner's  presence. 
[And  no  new  taking  after  a  trust  determined.] 

^12.  Jls  to  night-time^  and  dwelling-house^  see  Burglary, 
Ch.  212,  especially  dwelling-houses,  article  3,  and  night- 
time, article  8,  where  these  matters  are  largely  considered. 
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I  do  not  find  the  Roman  laws  made  the.  distinction  between   Cb.  214. 
day  and  night-time,  further  than  sometimes  as  matter  of  evi-    Art.  12. 
dence  in  ascertaining  what  was  furtum  manifestum  ei  non  ^^y*^ 
manifestumi  manifest  theft,  that  is,  when  taken  with  the  main- 
ouvy  was  punished  with  four  fold  damages  ;   theft  not  mani- 
fest, with  double.    This  distinction  occasioned  much  inquiry 
which  the  one  or  the  other,  often  unnecessarily.  '  In  these  in- 
quiries we  often  find  the  trqe  distinctions. 

Hg  was  capitally  convicted  and  hanged,  for  attempting,  Martin'scasc, 
when  armed   with  pistols,  to  rob  Major  Bray,  and  threatening  g^^„  *" 
to  use  his  arms,  in  the  day-time,  in  the  highway,  if  Bray  re- 
fused to  deliver  his  money. 

Art.  12.  Other  material  expressions  in  our  statutes,  such 
as  putting  in  fear^  force  and  violence^  from  the  person  of 
another^  further  explained  by  late  decisions. 

^1.  Robbery  is  compound  larceny.  The  v^lue  of  the  Ea«t's  c.  L. 
goods  taken  is  not  material.  Defined  by  Hale,  &cc.  a.  7,  s.  Jaa*^'  ** 
4  ;  in  Massachusetts  statute  of  1805,  a.  3,  s.  8,  ante.  East 
says,  it  is  aggravated  larceny,  from  the  person,  or  in  his  pre- 
sence, against  his  will,  by  violence  or  putting  in  fear ;  but  some- 
thing must  be  taken.  The  more  ancient  decisions  have  al- 
ready been  considered. 

$  2.  Force  and  putting  in  fear.  Force  and  violence  is  of  Eait'«C.L. 
various  kinds,  as  already  appears,  and  will  further  appear.  «*»•  l^>  »•  127. 
But  violence  or  putting  in  fear  is  sufficient  to  constitute  rob- 
bery ;  and  it  is  enough  either  be  laid  in  the  indictment,  if  it 
appear  the  property  is  taken  against  the  will,  or  without  con- 
sent of  the  party,  by  violence  or  putting  in  fear.  As  to  vio- 
lence, no  sudden  taking  of  the  thing  from  the  party  unawares 
is  robbery,  as  snatching  any  thing  from  the  hand  or  head,  un- 
less there  be  some  personal  injury  done  to  him  }  or  unless 
there  be  some  previous  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the 
property. 

Where  a  runner  at  the  police'  office,  was  indicted  for  high-  A.  D.  1788, 
way  robbery,  on  Jane  Edwards,  and  adjudged  guilty ;  he  took  ^a»co'gn«'« 
money  out  of  her  hand  and  pocket  whom  he  had  before  hand- 
cuffed, and  was  conducting  her  to  prison,  under  pretence  of 
letting  her  go  home,  and  paying  for  coach  hire  and  liquors  he 
had  ordered  himself.  The  jury  found  that  all  this  was  done 
with  a  felonious  design  to  get  her  money  ;  though  she  had  be- 
fore offered  him  the  money  if  he  would  let  her  go  home,  and 
repeated  the  offer  after  he  had  so  taken  it. 

§  3.  So  where  the  prisoner  assaulted  A,  meaning  to  commit  a.d.  1787, 
a  rape,  and  she,  without  any  demand  from  him,  offered  him  ham 'if  12? 
money,  which  he  took  and  put  into  his  pocket,  but  continued  128.' 
to  treat  her  with  violence  to  effect  his  purpose,  till  interrupted 
by  a  third  person.     Held,  robbery,  by  a  majority  of  the  judg- 
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Ch.  214.  es ;  for  she,  from  violenee  and  terror,  occasioDed  by  hia  con- 
Jlrt.  12.  duct,  and  to  redeem  her  chastity,  offered  the  money,  and 
be,  by  taking  it,  derived  that  advantage  to  himself  by  his  felo- 
nious conduct,  though  his  original  intent  was  to  commit  a  rape. 
So  compelling  the  owner  of  goods  to  sell  them  for  less  than 
their  value,  is  force  and  violence,  and  robbery  if  the  compul- 
sion be  by  violence  or  well  grounded  fear.  But  the  degree 
of  force,  violence,  or  fear,  essential  to  constitute  robbery,  haa^ 
never  been  defined,  and  in  its  nature  is  incapable  of  a  pre-* 
else  definition,  and  as  well  as  to  kind  as  degree.  ^ 

Easfs  C.  L.        $  4.    fVhcU  is  meant  by  putting  in  fear.     It  seems  by  the 
6b.  16,8. 129.  late  decisions  the  fear  may  be  of  three  sorts  :  1.  Bodily  harm: 
2.  Loss  of  character  :    3.-  Loss  of  property.      The  general 
rule  is  as  as  above  stated  ;  this  fear  must  be  such  as  to  induce, 
in  reason  and  common  experience,  the  owner  to  part  with  his 
property  against  his  will ;   and  biS»motive  may  be  to  prevent 
bodily  injury,  loss  of  character,  or  of  property ;   but  in  what 
degree  is  no  where  fully  decided  as  to  either. 
East's  C.L.        ^  ^*    -'^^'^  ^f  character.     As 'where  the  prisoner  and  A 
ch.  16,  s.  180,  were  in  the  street  one  evening  ;    A  was  accosted  by  him  (9 
Rex^o  ^Ekm-   Stranger  to  him)  with  a  desire  he  would  give  him  a  present 
ally.  *  A  asked,  for  what  ?     The  prisoner  answered,  ''  you  had  bet- 

ter comply,  or  I  will  take  you  before  a  magistrate  and  accuse 
you  of  an  attempt  to  commit  an  unnatural  crime."  A  then 
gave  him  half  a  guinea,  which  the  prisoner  said  was  not  suffi- 
cient, but  A  had  no  more  in  his  pocket.  Two  days  after,  in  the 
evening,  A  again  met  him  in  the  road,  and  he  tised  the  same 
threats  as  before,  adding,  it  would  go  nard  with  him  unless  he 
could  prove  an  alAi  ;  here  Ife  got  a  guinea  and  departed.  A 
swore  he  was  much  alarmed  on  both  occasions,  and  under  that 
alarm  gave  his  money,  apprehending  it  might  cost  him  his 
Ufe  be.  Jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  said  they  ^ere 
satisfied  A  delivered  his  money  through  fear,  and  under  an 
apprehension  it  might  cost  hhn  his  life.  And  adjudged  robbe- 
ry. Eleven  of  the  judges  gave  their  ideas  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  fear,  moving  the  party  to  part  with  his  property,  in  ca- 
-^  .  ses  of  no  actual  violence.  P.  716  to  728.  In  this  case  there 
was  a- like  threat;  and  the  money  was  extorted  by  threatea- 
ing  to  charge  the  party  with  an  unnatural  crime.  The  jury 
said  they  thought  such  an  accusation  would  strike  a  man  with 
as  much  or  more  terror  than  if  he  had  a  pistol  at  his  head  ; 
and  found  him  guilty.  Judgment  accordingly.  And  nine 
judges  present  observed,  that  to  constitute  robbery  there  was 
no  occasion  to  use  weapons,  or  real  violence,  but  that  taking 
.;;  money  from  a  man  in  such  a  situation  as  rendered  him  not  « 
firee  agent ;  as  if  the  person  so  robbed  is  actually  in  fear  of  « 
conspiracy  against  bis  life,  or  character,  was  auob  a  putr 
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dng  in  fear  as  would  make  the  taking  of  bis  money  under  that  Ch.  214. 
terror  a  robbery.  So  was  Brown's  case.  And  it  is  robbery,  on    Art.  12. 
such  a  threat,  if  the  party  part  with  his  money  only  from  a  fear  <^«^^v*^^ 
for  bis  character,  and  from  no  other  fear.  A.  D.  1783.  Where  Hickman's 
there  is  no  force,  there  must  be  terror  in  fact,  at  the  time  of  **^*'  *' 
the  delivery  or  taking  of  the  goods ;  otherwise  there  is  neither 
actual  nor  constructive  violence  in  the  taking,  so  no  robbery. 

$  6.    Fear  of  loss  of  property  Sfc.      As  where  the  prison-  East's  C.  L. 
ers  threatened  to  bring  a  mob  from  Birmingham,   (then  in  a  ch.  16,  s.  181, 
state  of  riot  and  disturbance,)  and  burn  the  prosecutor's  house  Attley^fc  ai. 
down,  if  he  did  not  give  them  money,  which  he  did  under  the  A.  0. 1792. ' 
fear  of  that  threat.     Held,  robbery.     But  otherwise,  if,  on 
such  a  threat,  there  is  no  fear  for  his  person  or  character ; 
but  the  party  gives  money  in  order  to  convict  the  offender. 
And  the  fear  must  exist  at  the  time  the  property  is  taken,  not 
be  raised  after  it  is  taken. 

§  7.    But  paying  money  under  the  fear  of  being  sent  to  Rex  v.  Wood 
prison,  which  was  threatened  for  not  paying  for  a  lot  of  goods,  *L!^»  ^  ^* 
charged  to  have  been  bid  for  at  a  pretended  auction,  is  not 
sufficient  ground  of  terror  to  constitute  robbery  ;    being  but  a 
nmple  duress.    S.  131.     There  must  be  violence  or  fear,  in 
fact ;  hence  if  the  property  be  not  taken  by  violence,  or  part- 
ed with  through  fear,  it  is  no  robbery  ;   though  there  be  suffi- 
cient  legal  and  reasonable  grounds  for  fear ;  as  upon  a  threat  a?  1)^179^' 
to  charge  one  with  an  unnatural  crime  ;   as  where  the  prose- 
cutor swears  he  was  under  no  apprehension  when  he  gave  his 
money  to  the  prisoner,  but  gave  his  money  to  him  to  convict 
him,  he  negatives  the  robbery.   Here  is  neither  actual  nor  con- 
structive violence. 

So  in  Simon's  case,  adjudged  robbery.     The  threat  was  to  Simon's  case, 
destroy  Rowe's  dwelling-house  and  mow  of  corn ;  so  that  the  *•  *3^- 
well  grounded  fear,  in  this  case,  was  that  of  losing  his  house. 
And  is  there  any  case,  as  yet  decided,  in  which  the  fear  of 
losing  any  other  property  than  his  dwelling-house  has  been 
deemed  this  well  grounded  fear  .^     In  Rex  v.  Wood  &  al..  Rex  r.  Wood; 
above,  the  fear  was  a  woman's  fear  of  being  sent  to  prison  for  Jp'"*''*^' 
a  debt,  by  conspiracy,  falsely  demanded  ;    so  a  fear  of  a  loss 
of  personal  liberty,  and  of   some  money  to  pay  the  debt  and 
costs,  she  feared  might  be  fraudulently  recovered  ;   but  ad- 
judged this  did  not  constitute  such  a  well  grounded  fear  as  is 
required  to  make  the  offence  robbery.      One  reason  given  by 
the  judges  was  that  she  had  for  this  wrong  a  civil  action, 
"  which  could  not  be  if  the  fact  amounted  to  felony."  Grose  J. 
said,  he  could  not  distinguish  this  case,  on  principle  from  Rex 
V.  Astley  &  al.,  though  he  did  not  agree  with  that  case.  Eyre 
C.  J.  thought  the  two  cases  very  different  j    that  the  question 
for  the   jury  was,  whether  the«  money  were  delivered  imder 
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Ch.  314*  the  impresaioii  of  tenror.  Ashhurst  J.,  b  delivering  the  opiniott 
Jirt.  12.  of  the  judges,  observedi  "  there  was  no  reason  for  such  a  de» 
gree  of  terror,  io  this  case,  as  lo  induce  the  prcnecutrix  te 
part  with  her  roonej ;  she  might  have  known,  that  having  done 
no  wrong,  if  she  had  been  taken  to  prison,  the  law  would 
have  taken  her  under  its  protection,  and  set  her  free ;  and 
that  the  law  did  not  alk>w  the  fear  of  being  sent  to  prison  to 
be  a  sufficient  ground  of  terror  to  constitute  a  robbery."  Is 
there  not  something  very  defective  in  this  reasoning  ?  How 
could  the  law  protect  Iter  against  this  conspiracy  and  false 
swearing,  unless  she  could  prove  both  ?  The  very  thing  she 
dreaded  was,  and  truly,  that  the  prisoners  would  swear  a  debt 
against  her  in  a  manner  to  hold  her  in  prison  till  she  paid  it, 
or  gave  bail,  finding  herself  in  their  hands  alone,  and  aware 
she  had  no  evidence  to  prove  conspiracy  and  false  swearing. 
In  every  case,  if  the  party  can  so  prove  his  innocence  as  thai 
the  law  can  and  will  protect  him,  and  be  may  know  this,  he  has 
nothing  to  fear,  and  so  no  well  grounded  terror  or  fear.  The 
very  ground  of  his  fear,  and  what  raises  in  his  mind  the  real 
terror  is,  a  real  apprehension  that,  though  perfectly  innocent, 
he  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  prove  bis  innocence,  or  to  defeat 
the  false  swearing  be  really  apprehends  there  will  be  against 
him,  when  he  is  aware  the  threats  can  be  executed  by  per- 
jury, that  will  pass  for  true  swearing,  because  he  has  no  b«& 
cient  evidence  to  prove  it  perjury,  though  in  fact  so.  In  fact 
in  every  case  of  false  accusation,  and  of  threats  to  prove  ime 
guilty  of  a  crime  by  false  swearing,  it  is  this  false  swearing 
itself  which  is  the  very  thing  that  truly  put^  the  party  in  fear, 
and  excites  the  legal  dread  in  his  mind.  Therefore  if  Sarah 
Wilson,  the  woman  charged  with  the  debt,  was  aware  she 
had  evidence  to  prove  she  owed  nothing,  it  was  begging  tbe 
question  to  say  she  knew  the  law  would  protect  her ;  for  truly 
die  knew  it  could  not  protect  her  from  imprisonment  or  pay- 
ing, unless  she  could  prove  what,  as  the  case  is  stated,  she 
must  have  apprehended  %be  could  not  prove.  So  if  a  man's 
house  is  pulled  down  by  a  mob,  because  be  refuses  to  give 
them  money,  has  he  not  a  remedy  by  a  civil  action  ?  Clearly 
he  has,  as  evidently  as  Sarah  Wilson  could  have  had  for 
ifalse  imprisonment ;  and  much  more  in  fact,  because,  as  in 
Rex  V.  Astley,  tbe  owner  of  a  house  can  hardly  have  any 
difficulty  in  proving  the  wrong  done  by  a  mob's  puUing  it 
down.  But  had  Sarah  Wilson  been  imprisoned,  in  fact  falsely, 
it  does  not  appear  she  had  a  right  lo  expect  any  evidence  to 
prove  false  imprisonment ;  therefore  do  not  the  reasons  of  tbe 
court  as  to  a  civil  action,  and  of  Ashhurst  J.  as  to  her  knowing 
the  law  would  protect  her,  totally  fail  ?  Both  seem  to  have 
taken  it  for  granted  she  would  have  had  a  remedy  the  case 
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does  not  shew  she  had  any  right  to  expect.  It  willbe  ob-  Ch.  215. 
served  that  Reane's  case  turoed  on  fear  or  terror  in  fact,  not  Art.  1. 
on  any  legal  idea  of  putting  in  fear.  The  inference  from  all 
which  clearly  is,  that  though  we  use  these  words,  putting  in 
feoTj  so  profusely  in  modem  statutes,  yet  there  can  scarcely 
be  an  expression  more  vague  and  indefinite  ;  especially  when 
extended  as  of  kte  years,  not  only  to  bodily  iDJuries,  but  also 
to  character  and  property. 


CHAPTER  CCXV. 


BIURDER  AND  filANSLAUGHTER. 


Abt.  1.     What  is  murder  or  not. 

^  1.  As  much  as  has  been  already  written  on  these  sub*  Foms  of  in- 
jects of  murder  and  manslaughter  in  prior  chapters,  under  dictments, 
the  heads  of  Evidence;  and  especially  in  Ch.  91,  a.  10,  Is-  ^^^T^' 
sues  in  crin^nal  cases,  evidence  proving,  &c.  ;  Ch.  197,  a.  cro.  c.  C. 
7,  Malice  express  or  implied,  sundry  cases,  as  those  of  Hal-  ^  ^  609.— 
loway,  of  killing  hi  excessive  correction ;  of  wilful  poisoning  ;  in^dicTmenU 
of  sudden  killing  and  without  provocation  ;  of  killing  an  offi-  for  murder  ia 
cer  &c.  doing 'his  duty;  of  killing,  no  provocation  bj  words  ^^'^S!" 
or  gestures ;  of  Mawgridf^e  in  the  guard-room,  and  cases  ant 
therein  cited  ;  of  Gray  at  the  anvil,  and  remarks  thereon ;  of 
killing  a  mere  trespasser  on  land  &c.  only  manslaughter,  case 
of  Huggett  &CC.  and  several  cases  of  sufficient  provocation ; 
art.  8,  s.  9, 10,  Ch.  197,  Principals  and  accessaries  tried  be. 
IB  several  cases  of  murder  and  manslaughter ;  Ch.  212,  Ho^ 
wUcidcj  art.  2,  what  homicide  is  murder  or  not,  manslaughter 
or  not,  several  cases ;  and  there  Coke's  definition  of  murder ; 
abo  Hale^  ;-^explained  by  sundry  cases  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes murder,  manslaughter,  excusable  or  justifiable  homicide; 
self-defence  be. 

^i  2.    Further  eases  of  murder.     "  If  A  shootetb   at  the  East's  C.  L. 
poultry  of  B,  and  by  accident  kills  a  man,  if  his  intention  was  2d6.— Foa- 
to  steal  the  poultry,  which  must  be  collected  from  the  circum-  |^'^j5^.g 
stances,  it  will  be  murder,  by  reason  of  the  felonious  intent ;  c.  L.  198, 
but  if  it  was  done  wantonly,  and  without  that  intention,  or  incau-  **J»  ^*^' 

^ '  '  280. — 1  Hale, 

4a»,  451,  d9,  475.— 1  Hawk.  c.  89,  a.  4, 5,  6.-3  Inst  «.— 4B1.  Com.  SOO^East's  C.  L. 

281,883,357.— 9  Co.  SI. 
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Ch.  215.  tiousljr,  it  will  be  barely  manslaughter.''  So  if  A  mean  merely 
Art.  1.     to  commit  a  trespass,  it  is  only  manslaughter,  as  above.     Yet 

Wi^-v-^^  it  is  said,  if  A  mean  to  beat  B,  though  he  intend  not  death, 
but  death  ensues,  it  is  murder,  or  manslaughter  at  least.  This 
must  be  admitted  as  before  explained.  It  is  murder,  if  death 
be  the  probable  consequence  of  A's  act,  but  otherwise,  not. 
If  A  kill  himself  in  attempting  to  kill  B,  it  is  felony.  East, 
230. 

Agnes  Gore's      $  3.  Agnes  Gore  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  one  Mar- 

c"l  LS"*'  ^'"'  *°^  adjudged  guilty.     She  sent  to  Martin  for  an  electuary 

230,  '      for  her  husband,  which  Martin  sent,  and  she  put  poison  into 

it  to  poison  her  husband,  of  which  Martin  eat  of  his  own 
choice,  not  knowing  the  poison  was  in  it,  of  which  he  died. 
Held  murder  in  her,  by  all  the  judges  of  England.     A  doubt 
at  first  arose  from  circumstances  peculiar  to  this  case :    1. 
Martin  eat  of  the  electuary  so  mixed,  of  Am  own  choice^  no 
one  exciting  him  to  do  it :    2.  He  with  his  knife  stirred  up 
the  electuary,  and  so  more  effectually  mixed  the  poison  in  it ; 
and  so  made  what  he  eat  much  stronger  and  more  poisonous 
than  what  she  made  it.  ; — ^for  as  she  made  it,  several  eat  of 
€^494  ^        '^'  ^"^  lived,  though  sick.     So  giving  judgment  of  death  with- 
out jurisdiction,  if  executed,  is  murder  in  him  who  commands 
it  to  be  put  in  force.     So  if  an  ofBcer  vary  the  mode  of  exe- 
cution. 
8  Bac.  Abr.        §  ^'  ^^  -^  ^7  duress  of  imprisonment  compel  B  to  accuse 
e62,  cites       an  innocent  person,  who  on  his  evidence  is  condemned  and 
fnsTif^^  executed,  this  is  murder  in  A.     So  if  A  incites  a  madman  to 
Flow.  19.—    kill  himself  or  another,  this  is  murder  in  A ; — so  if  he  by  force 
gait  c.  9a—  takes  B's  arm  and  the  weapon  in  his  hand,  and  therewith 
4^^ '   '    '    stabs  C,  whereof  be  dies,  this  is  murder  in  A.    And  East's 

C.  L.  229. 
1  Hale's  P.  C.      $  5.  A  man  is  infected  with  the  plague,  having  a  plague-sore 
^jTw^i  ^"°°'°8  "P<^  ^™9  and  go€8  abroad  to  the  intent  to  infect 
East,  216,      another,  and  another  is  thereby  infected,  and  dies ;  this  it 

231.  seems  is  murder  by  the  common  law  ;  .but  if  no  such  intention 
clearly  appears,  though  he  infect  one,  then  it  is  only  a  misde- 
meanor. 

Haw.  P.  C.        ^  6.  If  A  procure  a  woman  with  child  to  destroy  it  when 
^^^^'      bom,  and  after  bom  she  kills  it,  this  is  murder  in  her,  and  A 

is  accessary  to  murder. 

3  Bac.  Abr.        §  7.  Two  pei'sons  meet  in  cool  blood  and  6ght  on  a  prece- 

6g6-2Buls.  dent  quarrel,  and  one  is  killed,  it  is  murder  in  the .  other. 

22.       "''"'  I'his  the  law  deems  malice ;  and  no  excuse  he  was  struck 

first  by  the  deceased,  or  had  often  declined  fighting ;  or  was 

prevailed  on  to  do  it  by  importunity,  or  only  to  vindicate  his 

reputation ;  or  that  he  meant  not  to  kill,  but  only  disarm  bis 

adversary.    For  since  he  had  deliberately  engaged  in  an  act 
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highly  unhwful,  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  he  must,  at  his  peril,    Cm.  215. 
abide  the  consequences.    And  not  only  he  who  kills,  but  his     ArL  2. 
seconds  are  guilty  of  murder.     And  a  man  is  deemed  to  fight  v«,xvXi,/ 
in  cool  blood,  when  he  meets  in  the  morning,  on  an  appoint-  Aod  see  1 
ment  made  the  night  before ;  or  in  the  afternoon,  on  one  Haw.  P.  c. 
made  in  the  morning ;  or  other  reasons  that  shew  he  is  cool  p/c!  463^-1 
and  master  of  his  temper.  sid.  177.— 

^  8.  If  A  on  a  quarrel  with  B,  tell  him  he  will  not  strike  ^«^-  ^^' 
him,  but  that  he  will  give  B  a  pot  of  ale  to  strike  him,  and  ***^'  ^-  ^• 
thereupon  B  strikes,  and  A  kills  B,  this  is  murder ;  for  A 
shall  not  elude  the  justice  of  the  law  by  such  a  pretence  to 
cover  his  malice. 

$  9.  Watts  came  along  by  Brains'  shop,  and  distorted  his  Cro.  El.  778, 
mouth,  and  smiled  at  him,  Brains  killed  him, — adjudged  mur-  Bralnfl^  cited 
der,  for  it  was  no  provocation  that  abated  the  presumption  of  Hale's' P.  C. 
malice  in  Brains.  4^- 

^  10.  A  and  B  are  at  some  difTerenpe,  A  bids  B  take  a  pin  i  Hale's  P.  C. 
out  of  the  sleeve  of  A,  intending  thereby  to  take  an  occasion  467. 
to  strike  or  wound  B ;  B  takes  the  pin  accordingly,  and  then 
A  gives  B  a  blow,  whereof  he  dies,  this  is  murder:  1.  Be- 
cause here  was  no  provocation,  as  B  took  the  pin  by  A's  con- 
sent :  2.  Because  it  appeared  to  be  a  malicious  and  deliberate 
artifice,  thereby  to  take  occasion  to  kill  B. 

Art.  2.  ^1.  To  kill  an  officer,  in  the  execution  of  his  of-  Keil.  M^— 
fice,  is  murder.  So  if  a  private  person  endeavour  to  part^^^'^- 
two  fighting,  and  is  killed  by  one  of  them,  this  is  murder ; 
and  it  is  no  excuse  that  what  be  did  was  in  a  sudden  affi'ay,  in 
the  heat  of  blood,  and  through  violence  of  passion.  But  if 
such  person  do  give  notice  for  what  purpose  he  comes,  by 
commanding  the  parties  in  the  king's  name  to  keep  the  peace, 
or  otherwise  clearly  shewing  his  intention  to  be .  not  to  take 
part  in  the  quarrel,  but  to  appease  it,  he  who  kills  him  is  guil- 
ty of  manslaughter  only.  So  it  is  murder  to  kill  an  officer, 
attempting  to  arrest  one  on  a  warrant  irregular  or  illegal.  7 
D.  b  E.  455,  cited  M'Nally,  336. 

§  2.  And  whoever  kills  the  sheriff,  or  any  of  his  officers,  in  Haw.  P.  c. 
the  lawful  execution  of   a  civil  process,  is  guilty  of  murder.  Bac?At^.6^ 
And  it  is  no  excuse  to  such  person,  the  process  was  erroneous,  669.— Hawk! 
(for  it  is  not  void  by  being  erroneous,)  or  that  the  arrest  was  ^if®{.''c  ^ 
in  the  night,  or  that  the  officer  did  not  tell  him  for  what  cause  2m.— Post. 
he  arrested  him,  and  out  of  what  court,  (which  is  not  neces-  270, 306. 
sary  when  prevented  by  the  party's  resistance,)  or  that  the  of- 
ficer did  not  shew  his  warrant,  which  he  is  not  bound  to  do  at 
all,  if  he  be  a  bailiff  commonly  known,  nor  without  a  demand 
if  he  be  a  special  one.     But  where  a  warrant,  by  which  he 
acts,  gives  him  no  authority  to  arrest  the  party,  it  is  but  man- 
slaughter.    So  if  executed  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
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Cb.  215.  court.     So  onhf  manslai^hteri  if  the  constabie  of  A  be  killed 

Jirt,  3.  in  attemptiog  to  suppress  a  tsmult  in  B,  as  there  he  has  no 

V^^V^.;  authority.      And  if  the  party  be  an  officer,  though  only  a 

1  Hal.  P.  C.  watchman,  he  is  presumed  to  be  known,  and  need  not  notify 
4^»^A«  himself,  though  in  fact  not  known  to  the  person  killing  him. 

But  if  a  private  bailiff,  the  party  must  know  be  is  such,  or 
there  must  be  some  notice  of  it,  whereby  the  party  may  know 
it,  as  by  saying,  /  nrr^zt  yoti,  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  no- 
tice, and  it  is  at  the  peril  of  the  party,  if  he  kill  him  after 
these  words,  or  words  pronounced  to  that  eflect.  It  is  murder, 
if  in  fact  baiKff,  and  bad  a  warrant.  It  is  presumed  a  con* 
stable  is  known  in  his  town  in  the  day  time,  but  not  in  the 
night.  It  is  notice  if  he  command  the  peace  in  the  king's 
name. 

Abt.  3.  ¥wthtT  eases  of  murder. 

2  Stra.  7S5,  §  1.  Oneby  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  W.  Grower,  and 
Onih^^^Ud  «^*j"^g®*  gtiilty.  February  2,  1725,  the  deft,  and  Gower 
in^East's  c.t.  wcrc  in  company  with  A,  B,  and  C,  in  a  tavern,  in  a  friendly 
362,263,264.  manner,  about  two  hours  ;  then  the  company  began  to  play  at 

hazard,  and  played  some  time,  then  A  asked  if  one  would  set 
bim  three  half  crowns ;  on  this,  Gower,  in  a  jocular  manneri 
hid  down  three  half-penny  pieces,  and  said  to  A,  I  have  set 
you  three  half  piecee;  the  deft,  at  the  same  time  set  to  A 
three  half  crowns,  which  A  won.  Immediately  the  deft,  turn- 
ed and  said  to  Gower,  it  was  an  impertinent  thing  to  set  hal& 
pence,  and  he  was  an  impertinent  puppy  for  so  doing ;  Gower 
answered,  whoever  called  him  so  was  a  rascal.  Thereon  the  ^ 
deft,  took  and  threw  a  bottle,  with  great  force,  towards  Goweri 
but  did  not  hit  him,  but  it  brushed  his  wig  ;  Gower  immedi-* 
ately  tossed  a  candlestick  or  bottle  towards  the  deft.,  but  did 
not  hit  bim.  Gower  and  the  deft,  both  rose  and  fetched  their 
swords,  both  hung  up  in  the  room  ;  Gower  drew  his,  but  the 
deft,  was  prevented  drawing  his  by  the  company,  and  Grower 
threw  away  bis,  and  all  set  down  for  an  hour.  Then  Gower 
-said  to  the  deft.,  we  have  had  hot  words,  but  you  was  the  ag* 
gressor,  but  I  think  we  may  pass  it  over,  and  offisred  his  hand 
to  the  deft. ;  to  which  be  answered,  no,  damn  yoti,  /  wiU 
hope  your  blood.  Afterwards  the  reckoning  was  paid  by  aH 
five,  and  all  but  the  deft,  left  the  room  to  go  home,  and  he, 
left  alone  in  the  room,  called  to  Gower  in  these  words,  young 
man^  come  ftoci,  I  haise  something  to  say  to  you  ;  and  Gower 
returned,  and  immediately  the  door  was  (long  to  and  shut, 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  excluded,  and  then  a  clashing  of 
swords  was  heard,  and  the  deft,  gave  the  niortal  wound,  of 
which  Gower  died  the  next  day.  The  deft,  received  three 
slight  wounds.  And  on  his  death  bed  Gower  said,  he  thought 
be  received  his  wound  in  a  manner  swordsmen  call  fair.    PJFe 
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recoBoifiation  between  the  deft,  tad  Gower  after  throwing  the  Ch.  215. 
bottle.  The  second  argument  was  before  all  the  judges  of  Art.  3. 
England^^ho  unanimously  held  this  murder.  This  is  ^'  a  V/V^^ 
kUiing  mth  a  tricked  design.^*  *'  All  held  Mawgridge's  case 
law.'' Heldytbe  deft.yOneby,  guilty  of  murder  on  express  malice, 
for  he  faid  he  would  have  Grower's  blood,  who  had  acted  in- 
nocently ;  be  set  the  half-pence  to  A,  not  to  the  deft. ;  A  did 
bot  resent  it,  because  pleasantly  done ;  and  no  provocation  to 
die  deft,  to  be  angry  and  abuse  Grower ;  his  return  was  prop- 
er;  if  not,  but  ever  so  improper,  it  was  no  provocation  in 
law ;  deft,  then  threw  the  bottle  with  great  force ;  though  it 
only  touched  his  wig,  it  would  have  been  murder  if  it  had 
killed  him  ;  Gower  drew  his  sword  to  defend  himself,  if  he 
drew  it  first ;  then  Gower  acted  properly,  offered  reconcilia- 
tion ;  the  deft's.  answer  to  this  ^'  is  the  strongest  evidence  of 
express  malice,"  it  shews  he  was  determined  to  take  Grower's 
life  ;  the  deft's.  calling  Gower  back  shewed  a  sedate  mind  ; 
the  interchange  of  wounds  altered  not  the  case.  This  cause 
was  argued,  and  the  court's  opinion  given,  at  great  length ; 
and  is  one  of  those  causes  in  which  every  fact  is  material ; 
hence  is  thus  stated  at  large,  in  regard  to  the  facts  and  the 
main  reasons  of  the  judges.  Court  judges  of  the  malice, 
and  if  time  to  cool,  on  a  special  verdict. 

He  who  wilfully  gives  poison  to  another,  provoked  or  not,  JJ^*'-  ^*  ^• 
is  a  murderer ;  because  a  deliberate  act.    And  if  A  come  to 
aerve  a  writ  on  B,  and  be  kills  him,  this  is  murder ;   for  here 
is  no  provocation.    So  to  demand  a  debt. 

§  3.  It  is  a  settled  rule,  if  A  does  an  act  meaning  to  do  a  8  Bac.  Abr. 
felony,  as  steal  poultry  fiic.,  and  death  ensues,  it  is  murder,  as  Keiyne'^^in 
he  intends  a  felony.     So  if  the  act  of  one  having  such  intent  -.Dait.  c.  98. 
immediately  cause  a  third  person's  death,  it  is  murder ;    and  —Plow,  loi, 
also  it  is  where  his  act  occasionally  causes  a  death.    As  where  c.^k^, 
the  husband  gave  bis  wife  a  poisoned  apple,  who  eat  not 
enough  to  kill  her ;  and  innocently,  against  her  husband's  will 
and  persuasion,  gave  part  of  it  to  a  child,  whereof  it  died  ; 
this  was  murder  in  the  husband. 

^3.    So  if  A  mean  to  kill  B,  and  his  blow  miss  him  and  i  Hal.  P.  c. 
kills  C,  it  is  murder,  though  be  meant  no  malice  to  C  ;    for  ^^' 
the  law  transfers  the  malice  to  the  party  slain. 

§  4.  If  a  man,  knowing  people  are  passing  along  a  street,  Hal.  P.  c. 
throws  a  stone  over  a  house  or  wall  with  intent  to  do  hurt  to  ^'®- 
people,  and  one  is  killed,  this  is  murder  ;  and  if  without  such 
intenti  it  is  manslaughter,  and  not  barely  per  tn/brtumtem,  be- 
cause the  act  itself  was  unlawful.  But  if  the  man  were  tiling 
a  house,  and  let  fall  a  tile  knowingly,  and  gave  warning,  and 
yet  a  person  is  killed,  this  is  per  infortunium  ;  but  if  he  gave  not 
convenient  warning,  it  is  manslaughter,  quia  non  .adkibuit  de* 
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Ch  215.  bitam  dUigentiam.    This  case  confirms  the  distinction  made 
Art.  3.     in  a  former  chapter ;    that  is,  if  the  unlawful  act  be  done  in- 
'V^^y^J  tending  personal  hurt,  and  death  ensues,  it  is  murder  ;    but  if 
the  unlawful  act  be  done  not  intending  a  personal  injury,  and 
not  probably  attended  with  death,  but  one  is  killed  by  it,  this 
is  but  manslaughter.     But  is  letting  fall  the  tile,  as  supposed, 
4  Com.  D.      ^^^^  by  ^^y  possibility  may  kill  a  person,  a  lawful  act  ?     It 
483.— H.P     may  be  if  on  private  ground.     And  it  is  murder  if  the  malice 
c.  49, 60, 61.  extend  only  to  a  corporeal  damage,  as  to  beat  one.     So  if 
the  malice  be  against  another.     So  if  the  malice  be  in  anoth- 
er person  ;    as  if  one  commits  murder,  all  present  and  aiding 
are  guilty  of  murder,  though  they  had  no  particular  malice 
against  the  party  killed. 
And  Dougl.        As  if  theie  be  a  duel  between  A  and  B,  and  C  be  A's  sec- 
207, 212,  Rex  ond,  who  kills  B,  this  is  murder  in  C.     And  if,  on  an  indict- 
*•  Boiihwick.  jjjgjjj  f^j,  murder,  the  jury  find  a  special  verdict,  to  affect  the 
principals  in  the  second  degree,  it  must  be  stated  :    1.  That 
they  were  actually  present :  or  2.  Or  some  acts  done  by  them 
at  the  time,  which  unavoidably  shew  they  were  present:  or  3. 
That  they  were  of  the  same  party,  on  the  same  pursuit,  and 
under  the^ame  engagements  and  expectations  of  mutual  de- 
fence and  support  with  the  person  who  did  the  fact. 
1  Hal.  P.  C.        §  ^-  K  A  command  B  to  beat  C,  and  he  does  it,  and  C 
436.  thereof  dies,  this  is  murder  in  B,  also  in  A,  if  present ;  but 

if  absent,  he  is  accessary  to  murder.     But  if  B,  on  such  com- 
mand, beat  D,  and   he  dies.  A,  if  absent,  is  not  accessary  to 
the  murder;    because  as  to  him  his  command  shall  not  be 
Saunders*       construed  further  than  as  to  the  person  he  intended,  and  he 
«"«  intended  not  D. 

1  Hal.  P.c.        ^  ^*    If  A  counsel  or  command  B  to  beat  C  with  a  small 
436.  rod,  which  could  not,  in  all  human  reason,  cause  death ;  if  B 

beat  C  with  a  club,  or  wound  him  with  a  sword,  whereof  he 
dies,  it  seems  that  A  is  not  accessary  to  this  murder;  because 
there  was  no  command  of  death,  nor  of  any  thing  that  could 
probably  cause  death,  and  B  has  varied  from  the  command  in 
substance,  and  not  in  circumstance.  So  A  is  not  accessary,  if 
he  countermand  his  advice  before  any  act  is  done  by  B,  and 
he  kills  afterwards.  But  A's  private  repentance,  without  re- 
calling his  advice  or  command,  has  no  effect. 
Hal.  P.  c.  §  7.    Lord  Dacre,  and  divers  others,  came  to  steal  deer  in 

439. 443,  Da-  Pelham's  park.  Rayden,  one  of  the  company,  killed  the 
ere  s  case.  Jceeper  in  the  park  ;  Dacre  and  the  rest  being  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  park.  Held,  murder  in  all.  Yet  they  come  to 
commit  one  kind  of  crime,  and  Rayden  committed  another 
kind  ;  but  said  in  pursuance  of  their  intent  to  resist  all  oppo- 
sition. 
.§  8.   And  if  A  comes  and  kills  a  man,  and  B  runs  to  aid 
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him,  if  needed,  but  in  fact  does  nothing,  yet  he  is  principali   Ch.  215. 
being  present ;  and  also  he  concurs  in  the  intention  to  commit     ArU  4. 
the  crime,  and  ready  to  act  his  part  whenever  wanted.  v*^-v-^^ 

§  9.  It  is  murder  to  kill  one  on  a  slight  or  trivial  provoca-  £aBt^3y266. 
tioD.  Several  cases  ;  as  a  slight  box  on  the  ear  ;  so  a  slight 
blow  with  a  cane.  Yet  such  may  justify  chastisement  in  a 
manner  not  likely  to  endanger  life ;  a  mere  intention  to  cor- 
rect ;  not  a  brutal  violence,  or  implacable  malice,  or  revenge, 
or  using  a  deadly  weapon.  Equality  of  combat  between  the 
parties  is  also  necessary  to  extenuate  the  killing,  and  to  reduce 
it  to  manslaughter.  Several  cases,  242,  be.  and  Ford's  case, 
at  least  at  the  onset. 

$  10.  So  it  is  murder  in  A,  if  by  his  counsel  B  kill  himself.  13  Mass.  It 

Abt.  4.     F^urther  cases  of  manslaughter.  moiweaUhi;. 

$  1.   Manslaughter  or  simple  homicide,  is  the  voluntary  Bowen. 
killing  another,  without  malice  expressed. or  implied;  and  SBacAbr. 
differs  not,  in  substance  of  the  fact,  from  murder ;  and  dif-  2i'."p*V; 
fers  only  in  this:    1.  In  the  degree  of  the  offence,  murder  450, 466.'— * 
being   aggravated  with   malice,  presumed- or  implied;   but  3 Inst  56.-*> 
manslaughter  not ;  hence  in  manslaughter  there  can  be  no  2<m^1^w 
accessaries  before  the  fact :    2.  In  tihe  form  of  the  indict-  P.  C.  7. 
ment. 

§  2.  By  manslaughter  is  understood  such  a  killing  as  hap-  lif "SL^^ 
pens  either  on  a  sudden  quarrel,  or  in  the  commission  of  an  W,a65'a82' 
unlawful  act  without  any  deliberate  intention  of  doing  mis-  266. 
chief ;  and  on  indictment  for  murder,  the  deft,  may  be  con* 
victed  of  manslaughter,  and  acquitted  of  murder. 

^  3.  If  the  owner  of  a  wild  beast,  bull,  cow,  ape,  or  mon-  ^*'^/"  ^* 
key,  be.  have  notice  of  its  quality  and  disposition  to  do  M*Naiiy,657. 
mischief,  by  hurting  persons,  and  do  not  use  due  diligence  to  — Easts c.L. 
keep  it  confined,  but  through  negligence  the  beast  goes  abroad,  31  *q^^  ^^ 
after  warning  of  his  condition,  and  it  kills  a  man,  it  is  man- 
slaughter in  the  owner ;  and  if  purposely  let  loose  to  do  mis- 
chief, it  is  murder,  if  only  to  frighten  people. 

§  4.  If  two  fall  out  suddenly,  and  presently  agree  to  fight,  ^J^'^'f^ 

and  each  fetch  a  weapon  and  go  into  a  field,  and  there  one  Bac.  Abr. 

kills  the  other,  it  is  manslaughter  only  ;  because  done  in  the  ^06, 667. 

heat  of  blood.     And  if  a  person  see  two  fighting  on  a  private 

quarrel,  whether  sudden  or  malicious,  takes  part  with  one  of 

Aem,  and  kills  the  other,  it  is  but  manslaughter.     So  if  two 

atrive  for  the  wall,  and  one  happen  to  kill  the  other ;  or  a 

man  happens  to  kill  another,  who,  claiming  a  title  to  his 

honse,  attempts  forcibly  to  enter  it  be,  or  to  kill  one  who 

endeavours  unlawfully  to  arrest  him,  or  to  force  him  from  his  „  ,,  ^  . 
-  ^ .  ,  ,.•  ,  '  .-  East's  C.  L. 

possession  of  a  room  m  a  public  house  ;  or  if  a  man  imme-  234. 

diately  kills  one  whom  he  finds  in  bed  with  his  wife,  or  that 

puUs  him  by  the  nose,  or  fillips  him  in  the  forehead,  or  ac* 

VOL.  VII.  26 
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Ch.  215.  tuaQjr  strikes  him  ;  in  all  these  cases  the  party  is  at  mottonljr 
ArU  4.  guilty  of  manslaughter.  Secust  if  provocation  be  trifling. 
y^^^>/^^^  §  5.  So  where  A's  son  and  B's  son  fall  out  in  the  field  and 
c^j  ^«r  ^^^  ^^  ^'^  ^^^  '^  beaten,  and  runs  home  to  his  father  all 
—Hale's  p.  bloody,  and  B  presently  takes  a  staff,  runs  into  the  field,  being 
c.  458.—  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  and  strikes  A's  son,  and  kills 
R^"S^'^  him,  this  is  only  manslaughter,  because  done  in  a  sudden  heat 
case,  Qx>.  J.  of  passion  ; — blow  was  with  a  small  cudgel.  East,  237. 
2M-  §  6.  A  with  above  thirty  others  entered  with  force  on  Has- 

c^44o*'Ju  ^^^'^  manor-house,  and  ejected  out  of  it  Basset,  his  children. 
Basset's  case.  ^°^  servant.  Three  days  after,  twenty  others  on  Basset's 
—East's  C.  behalf  came  in  the  night  with  weapons,  with  intent  to  Te-enter, 
Hawk  ~~3l  ^°^  ^°^  ^^  ^^^  twenty  about  10  o'clock  in  the  night,  cast  fire 
a.  47.  '  iuto  a  thatched  house  adjoining  to  the  house,  Arhereon  one  in 
it  shot  off  a  gim,  and  killed  one  of  Basset's  party,  and  then 
the  rest  of  it  fled,  and  A  and  his  company  continued  forcible 
possession  of  the  house  for  many  days  after.  A  and  twenty- 
seven  more  were  indicted  for  murder,  and  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter ;  so  .all  guilty  of  A's  crime,  for  all  came  to  com- 
Dacres'  case  ™'^  ^  riotous,  unlawful  act,  and  his  killing  was  in  pursuance  of 
443 ;  and  see  the  object  of  this  assembly.  And  in  these  cases  it  is  a  settled 
^rt's  c.  L.  rule,  to  make  all  of  the  company  guilty  of  manslaughter  &c. 
when  one  of  it  kills  a  man,  it  must  be  a  kilh'ng  in  pursuit  of 
that  unlawful  act  they  meet  to  do ;  as  in  Dacres'  case  above, 
^'  they  all  came  with  intent  to  steal  deer,  and  consequently 
the  law  presumes  they  came  all  with  the  intent  to  oppose  all 
that  should  hinder  them  in  that  design ;  and  consequently, 
when  one  killed  the  keeper,  it  is  presumed  to  be  the  act  of 
all,  because  pursuant  to  that  intent ;"  that  is,  it  was  part  of 
the  plan  or  design  to  kill  or  remove  out  of  their  way  all  who  op- 
posed them  ;  and  it  is  understood  the  keeper  did  oppose  them 
«c.  But  suppose  A,  B,  C,  and  divers  others  meet  to  commit 
a  riot,  as  to  steal,  or  pull  down  inclosures,  and  in  their  march 
upon  their  design,  A  meets  with  D  or  some  other,  with  whom 
he  had  a  former  quarrel,  or  by  reason  of  some  collateral  pro- 
vocation given  by  D  to  A,  A  kills  him  without  any  abetting 
by  any  of  the  rest  of  the  company ; — ^though  this  is  man- 
slaughter or  murder  in  A,  yet  the  rest  of  his  company  are 
not  guilty  of  either,  though  present ;  nor  of  aiding  be. ;  for 
this  killing  by  A  was  accidental,  and  not  within  the  compass 
of  their  original  intention,  as  out  of  their  plan  or  design  A's 
quarrel  with  D  no  way  arose.  But  if  when  they  came  to  kill 
the  deer  or  throw  down  the  inclosures,  any  had  opposed  them 
in  it  by  words  or  actual  resistance,  and  A  had  kiUed  him,  it 
had  been  murder  in  all  the  rest  of  the  company,  that  came 
with  the  intent  to  do  that  unlawful  act,  though  there  were  no 
express  intenti<Mi  to  kill  any  person  in  the  first  enterprise,  (x 
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the  law  presumes  they  come  to  make  good  their  design  against  Ch.  215. 

all  opposition  to  their  object,  and  in  such  case  there  seems     Art.  4. 

to  be  by  the  whole  a  tacit  authority  to  each  in  behalf  of  all,    V/V^^ 

to  remove  or  put  down  such  opposition.    These  principles 

will  aid  us  in  explaining  many  cases.  Though  these  principles 

are  clear,  there  will  remain  a  question  of  difficulty  in  many 

new  cases  arising ;  that  is,  what  act  done  by  one  or  some  of 

the  riotous  assembly,  does  or  does  not  come  within  their  plan 

or  design.     And  all  such  cases  are  manslaughter,  where  the 

killing  is  on  a  sudden  quarrel. 

§  7.  Where  there  is  a  common  nusance  in  the  highway,  by  *  Hale*s  P. 

A,  B,  C,  D,  in  a  vill  of  M ,  and  E,  F,  G,  H,  &c.  and  ^'  ^'  ^' 

twenty  more  of  the  inhabitants  of  M come  to  remove  it, 

A,  B^  C,  and  D  oppose ;  F  strikes  A  suddenly  and  kills  him, 
whereby  F  is  guilty  of  manslaughter ;  but  the  rest  of  his  com- 
pany are  not  guilty,  merely  because  of  the  company ;  but  only 
those  who  actually  assist  F  to  strike  and  kill  A ;  for  in  this  case 
F  and  his  company  come  to  do  a  lawful  act,  as  remove  the  nu- 
sance ;-~hence  guilty  of  no  unlawful  combination  ;  so  not  res- 
ponsible for  what  one  of  the  company  does  of  his  own  head,  not 
advised  or  abetted  by  the  rest.  But  if,  in  truth,  no  nusance 
exist,  but  an  act  lawful  to  be  done  by  A,  and  then  A  had  been 
killed  by  F,  all  the  rest  of  F's  company  had  been  guilty  that 
came  with  the  design  to  remove  that  which  they  deemed  a 
nusance,  but  which  was  not  one ;  because  in  this  case  F  and 
his  company  is  a  riotous  and  unlawful  assembly.  There  then 
is  a  design  in  them  all  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  and  so  responsi- 
ble for  what  one  of  them  does  within  their  plan  or  design,  as 
just  explained  in  the  case  of  Dacres  &lc. 

.    $  8.  If  A  comes  to  enter  a  house  with  force,  and  in  order  *  Hale's  P. 
thereto  shoots  at  his  house,  and  B,  the  possessor,  having  other  court's  case! 
company  in  his  house,  shoots  and  kills  A,  this  is  manslaughter  in 

B,  but  not  in  the  rest  of  his  company,  because  the  assembly  is 
lawful;  and  those,  and  those  only,  who  actually  abet  are 
guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  principals,  because  of  their  actual 
abetting. 

(}  9.  Whether  manslaughter  or  murder,  often  depends  on  Foster,  291  > 
the  instrument  used  in  the  case  ;  as  if  A  by  indecent  words  *J^,  »raers 
provoke  B,  and  B  make  use  of  a  deadly  weapon  and  kill  A, 
this  is  murder ;  for  using  this  weapon  manifests  an  intention 
to  kill,  or  to  do  some  great  bodily  harm  ;-— but  if  B,  op  such 
provocation,  give  A  a  box  on  the  ear,  or  strikes  him  vrith  a  ' 
stick  or  weapon  not  likely  to  kill,  and,  against  his  intention, 
unluckily  kills,  it  is  but  manslaughter. 

•   ^  lO.  In  this  case  the  verdict  stated  that  Plummer  and  his  pjjf^^e^f' 
accomplices  were  assembled  4n  order  to  transport  wool,  of  thie  case ;  and 
growth  of  England^  tc^  France,  contrary  to  the  statute^  that  ^i  *nd  627, 

ca«e.--£ast'8  C.  L.  266,  294.— 1  Hale,  423. 


same  case. 
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Ch.  315.  an  officer  of  the  crowoi  duly  aathorized,  met  aod  opposed 
ArL  4.  them,  aod  that  during  tbe  scuffle  which  ensued,  one  of  the  gang 
v^p-v^^  shot  and  killed  another  of  them  :  held,  1  •  If  the  officer  or  any 
of  bis  assistants  had  been  killed,  it  would  hare  been  murder 
in  all  the  gang. 
fr^^Si  ^'  ^  IL  2.  So  it  would  ba?e  been  murder  in  all^  if  the  sbol 
294*,  fOMi]  b^  l>^®i^  levelled  at  the  officer  or  any  of  bis  assistants ;— and 
Plammer's  SO  if  One  of  the  gang  bad  been  killed  :  Pluramer  discharged ; 
^^•Tiid  ?2  ^^'  ^y^  Foster,  because  it  was  not  found  the  gun  was  dis« 
Mod.  627,  charged  in  prosecution  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  party 
^]  the^  was  assembled  ;  but  had  it  been  positively  found,  that  it  was 
..»^  ..  discharged  against  the  offieer  or  his  assistants,  the  court  upon 
this  finding  might,  without  encroaching  on  the  province  of  the 
jury,  have  presumed,  that  it  was  discharged  in  prosecution  of 
their  original  purpose  ;**  for  it  might  then  have  been  presumed 
this  purpose  did  include  the  overcoming  of  such  resistance  : 
3.  But  the  books  agree  this  killing  of  one  of  the  gang  by 
another,  was  manslaughter  in  him :  4.  The  jury  must  find 
the  fact  itself  of  shooting  at  the  officer  or  his  assistants,  not 
the  evidence  only  -  5.  If  a  man  shoots,  intending  to  kill  one 
man,  and  kills  another,  it  is  murder :  6.  Indictment  for  man* 
slaughter  must  state  the  act  voluntarily  done  ;  but  if  the  act 
be  found,  it  shall  be  intended  voluntary,  being  done  by  a  man, 
a  free  agent :  7.  If  two  engage  in  an  unlawful  act,  and  a  man 
is  killed  by  one,  the  other  is  guilty  of  murder ;  but  to  make  it 
so,  he  should  know  of  that  malicious  design,  (that  is,  that  it 
was  unlawful,)  diffisrent  from  that  engaged  in  :  8.  A  has 
malice  against  B,  and  engages  in  a  duel  with  him ;  C,  a 
stranger,  comes  by  chance  and  sides  with  A,  who  kills  B ; 
this,  though  murder  in  A,  is  only  manslaughter  in  C,  who  is 
present,  abetting  and  assisting,  because  C  comes  there  of  a  sud* 
den,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  premeditated  matter :  9.  If 
thieves  go  to  rob,  and  two  of  them  quarrel,  and  one  kills  the 
other  on  a  sudden  quarrel,  and  no  tmdice  prepense^  this  is 
only  manslaughter  in  him,  and  no  crime  at  sJl  in  his  com<* 
panions,  though  all  engaged  in  an  unlawful  act ;  the  killing  is 
distinct  from  their  design  :  10.  So  if  divers  come  into  a 
park  to  hunt,  having  no  right,  and  two  quarrel,  and  one  kills 
the  other,  it  is  only  manslaughter  in  him  that  kills,  and  do  of- 
fence in  the  rest,  as  the  killing  is  not  in  pursuance  of  the 
unlawful  design  they  are  engaged  in  ;  and  the  one  vrho  kills 
may  act  from  a  private  grudge :  11.  If  there  be  an  affivy, 
and  a  constable  is  killed  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  if  he  is 
not  known  to  be  constable,  it  is  only  manslaughter  in  him  that 
kills  him,  and  no  offence  in  the  rest :  12.  The  act  must  be 
deliberate,  or  it  is  but  manslaughter,  though  an  unlawful  act, 
as  entering  one's  bouse  against  his  wil^^  and  in  it  the  owner  is 
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killed,  because  the  unlawful  act  is  sudden,  and  not  deliberate;  Ch.  215. 
arising  out  of  a  sudden  quarrel  about  a  dog  be.  t   jS.  The     *^rt*  4^ 
deliberation  must  be  to  hurt  somebody,  either  immediately  s^y^^ 
or  consequentially ;  that  is,  ''  mediately  or  immediately  to 
hurt  somebody :"  14.  A  man  goes  to  shoot  a  deer  in  another 
man's  park,  and  the  arrow  striking  a  tree  glances  and  kills  a 
man,  it  is  only  manslaughter ;  but  Coke,  3  Inst.  56,  57,  con- 
trary,— an  unlawful  act :    15,  If  any  felony  be  intended,  and 
one  is  killed,  it  is  murder,  though  not  to  hurt  a  person. 

$  12.  To  kill  an  officer  who  does  what  is  not  warrantable  is  4  Com.  D. 
only  manslaughter ;  but  murder,  if  he  execute  his  office  legally  ^'"^^sfo' 
4ir  executes  process  only  erroneous;   and  whether  on  the  311I812! 
9pct  or  coming  or  going,  pr  officer  or  his  assistant,  sheriff,  con- 
stable, or  watchman ;  but  he  must  be  known,  or  notify  with 
what  intent  he  comes,  by  commanding  the  peace  or  declaring 
bis  office,  otherwise  but  manslaughter.    So  only  manslaughter 
if  the  process  be  defective  in  the  frame  of  it,  or  mistake  the 
ttccused^sname,  or  if  his  name  or  the  officer's  is  inserted  with- 
em  authority  and  after  issuing  the  process ;  or  the  officer  ex- 
ceeds his  power  and  is  killed  by  the  person  whose  liberty  is 
invaded*     So  as  in  Tooley's  case,  this  invasion  is  a  provoca-  East's  c.  L. 
tion  to  all.     And  if  a  felony  be  committed,  but^not  by  the  ac-  296.— Foster, 
cased,  and  one  attempting  to  arrest,  kills  or  is  killed,  is  but  1  Hale's  P.  C. 
■Muislaughter ;  case  of  a  private  person.     So  if  an  officer  490. 
arrests  without  warrant ;  so  if  a  man  kills  one  attempting  to 
enter  his  house  on  pretence  of  title.     If  a  traveller,  before  he  r^'^'^. 
lights  from  his  chaise,  fires  a  pistol  and  kills  one  by  accident,  ton.— East's 
it  is  but  manslaughter.  c.  L.  260. 

^13.  If  two  fight  and  one  breaks  his  sword,  and  a  stranger  4  Com.  P. 
gives  him  his  sword  with  which  he  kills  the  other,  it  is  man-  ^^' 
slaughter  in  both.     So  if  two  quarrel  and  part,  and  presently 
meet  and  fight,  and  one  kills  the  other,  it  is  but  manslaughter, 
and  though  there  was  former  malice,  if  they  were  reconciled, 
and  afterwards  fight  again  on  a  new  occasion.     A  gives  pro-  Foster,  296. 
voking  language,  B  strikes,  a  combat  ensues,  A  is  killed, — is 
manslaughter.    So  if  B  draw  his  sword,  but  makes  no  pass  till 
A  has  drawn  also,  this  is  manslaughter ;  but  if  B  draws  bis 
sword  and  makes  a  pass  at  A  before  he  draws  his,  A  then 
draws,  a  combat  ensues,  A  is  killed,  this  is  murder ;  for  this 
pass,  A's  sword  being  undrawn,  shews  B  sought  A's  blood, 
and  A  then  rightfully  endeavoured  to  defend  himself. 

§  14.  The  prisoner  indicted  for  murder  came  home  in  the  Foster,  278, 
night  drunk;  his  father  ordered  him  to  bed,  which  he  refused    "y^"^ ■*■*•• 
to  do  ;  whereupon  a  scuffle  happened  betwixt  the  father  and 
son.     The  deceased  in  bed  hearing  this,  got  up,  fell  on  the 
prisoner,  threw  him  down  and  beat  him  on  the  ground,  and 
there  kept  him  down  so  that  he  pould  not  escape,  nor  avoid 
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Ch.215.   the  blows;  and  as  tbejr  were  striving  together  the  prisoner 
Art.  4.    gaire  theudeGeased  a  wound  with  a  penknife,  of  wbieb  wound 
he  died.     Doubted  if  ipanslaugbter  or  $e  defendendo;  but 
held  by  all  the  twelve  judges,  manslaughter ;  for  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  any  inevitable  necessity  so  as  to  excuse  the  killing 
in  this  manner.     The  deceased  did  not  appear  to  aim  at  the 
prisoner's  life,  hut  rather  to  chastise  him  -for  his  insolent  be- 
haviour to  his  father.  • 
Foster's  c.  L.      ^1 5.  If  on  words  arising  in  the  street,  a  woman  strikes  a 
^D's  oue.—  ^^^  ^°  ^®  ®^^  ^^^  ^^^  hand,  and  he  gives  her  a  blow  on  the 
East's  C.L.    breast  with  the  pommel  of  <  is  sword  ;  she  flies,  he  pursues 
^^  and  stabs  her  in  the  back,  this  is  manslaughter.     Holt  thought 

this  murder,  but  afterwards  finding  she  struck  b^jpa  in  the  face 
with  an  iron  patten,  and  drew  much  blood,  he  held  it  man- 
slaughter. The  smart  of  the  man's  wound,  and  the  effusion 
of  blood  might  possibly  keep  his  indignation  boiling  till  the 
moment  of  the  fact. 
Foster's  C.L.  ^  16.  Only  manslaughter*  to  kill  one  when  the  warrant  is 
iMjBrotd-  not  obeyed.  As  where  the  captain  of  a  ship  bad  a  press-^ 
warrant  directing  no  person  but  a  commisaoned  officer  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  it,  and  his  name  to  be  in* 
serted  on  the  back  of  it ;  the  captain  appointed  his  lieutenant  to» 
execute  it,  and  sent  his  boat  with  part  of  the  crew  to  press^ 
but  the  lieutenant  staid  in  the  ship ;  the  boat's  crew  some 
leagues  distant  from  the  ship  boarded  a  ship  and  attempted  to 
press,  when  one  of  them  was  killed  ;  held  as  above,  only  man-^ 
Adey's  ease,  slaughter,  as  they  did  not  act  according  to  their  warrant.  Sot 
if  the  officer's  warrant  be  illegal.  Leach's  Cases,  188.  > 

,  ^  ..  ^  T       So  it  is  only  manslaughter  if  an  apprentice  die  by  the  mas-* 

1  East's  C.  L.  ,      ,  1      .  /    .    1  °  r    1.  •  tmri_         •         i 

226, 246.  t^r^  neglect  to  take  proper  care  of  him.  Where  only  man- 
slaughter if  tlie  deceased  begin  to  renew  the  quarrel,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  prisoner  sought  it  with  any  prior 

*  Id  truislating  the  French  Penal  Code  the  word,  mmulaugkitrf  is  rarely  used.  Art. 
296,  '*  wilfol  homicide  is  staled  murder."  But  art.  296,  "  murder  committed  with  premed-, 
itetion,  or  by  lying  in  torn/,  is  styled  a$9amnalion"  Arts.  297,  298,  premeditation  and 
lying  in  wait  ^re  so  defined  as  to  shew  the  Frencli  mean  by  assassination  what  we  meaa 
by  murder.  But  arts.  299,  300,  parricide  and  infanticide  have  our  meaning.  Art.  301, 
defines  poisoning,  and  merits  attention  :  it  is  ^*  every  attempt  on  the  life  of  a  person  bv 
means  of  substances  which  sooner  or  later  may  occasion  death,  in  whatever  manner  sneli 
substances  be  employed  or  administered,  and  whatever  may  have  been  their  effect.  Art 
302,  these  four  crimes  are  capitally  punished,  [and  parricide  with  the  loss  of  the  right 
hand  also.]  And  art  303,  and  so  are  **  all  malefactors  of  whatever  description,  who  for 
the  accomplishment  of  crimes  shall  make  use  of  tortures,  or  commit  acts  of  barbarity.*' 
Art.  304,  *<  murder  shall  be  punished  with  death  when  perpetrated  during,  or  immediately 
before  or  after,  the  commission  of  any  other  crime  or  offence :"  and  **  in  every  other 
case  the  person  guilty  of  murder  shall  be  punished  by  hard  labour  for  life."  Thus  It  is 
plain  the  word  in  the  French  language  we  translate  murder  has  several  meanings,  and 
includes  manslaughter  and  more  ;  hence,  the  French  have  no  two  words  that  eipress  our. 
notions  of  murder  and  manslaughter.  And  art  321,  murder  is  said  to  be  eicasable  when 
provoked  by  blows  or  personal  violence. 
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iBoalice.     And  if  A  aim  a  blow  at  B  that  might  be  man-  Ch.  215. 
slaughter,  and  by  accident  kills  C,  it  is  but  manslaughter,  ArU  5. . 

Art.  5.  Murder^  American  statutes,  V,«^v*Vi^ 

%  1.  Sect.  3  of  this  act  enacts,  '*  that  if  any  person  or  per-  Act  of  Con* 
aons  shall  within  any  fort,  arsenal,  dock-yard,  magazine,  or  in  |J^^^^^ 
any  other  place  or  district  of  country,  under  the  sole  and  ex-     ' 
elusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  commit  the  crime  of 
wilful  murder,  such  person  or  persons  on  being  thereof  con- 
victed shall  suffer  death." 

$  2.  Sect.  5  provides  for  the  marshal's  delivering  the  body 
of  such  murderer  to  be  dissected.  For  murder  on  the  seas, 
see  Piracy.  Sect.  7,  manslaughter  in  such  places  is  fine 
not  above  ^1000,  and  imprisonment  not  above  three  years. 

Sect.  6  of  this  act  enacts,  that  if  any  citizen  of  the  United  Act^fCon- 
States,  "  or  other  person  shall  go  into  any  town,  settlement,  or  g^"^"*** 
terjritory  belonging  to  any  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians,  and  shall     ' 
there  commit  murder  by  killing  any  Indian  or  Indians  belong- 
ing to  any  nation  or  tribe  in  amity  with  the  United  States, 
such  offender  being  thereof  convicted  shall  suffer  death."   As-' 
to  Indians  committing  murder  in  the  United  States,  see  Ch. 
214,  a.  2. 

^  3.  Sect.  21  of  this  act  enacts,  *^the  crime  of  murder  Act  of  Coo- 
when  committed  by  any  officer,  seaman,  or  marine,  belonging  ^*Jg^2l 
to  any  public  ship  or  vessel  of  the  United  States,  without  the  Toulmin'i 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  same,  may  be  punished  with  death  Kentucky 
by  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial."     Manslaughter  on  the  ^iJ^Jh^n^ 
seas,  see  Piracy.  death. 

§  4.  Sect.  I  of  this  act  enacts,  "  that  if  any  person  shall  5J""L^jg' 
commit  the  crime  of  wilful  murder,  or  shall  be  present,  aiding  leosl^Actof 
"and  abetting  in  the  commission  of  such  crime,  or  not  being  Maine,  ch.  2. 
present  shall  have  been  accessary  thereto  before  the  fact,  by 
counselling,  hiring,  or  otherwise  procuring  the  same  to  be 
done,  every  such  offender  who  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Punishment 
shall  be  duly  convicted  of  either  of  the  felonies  or  offences  mms.  Act  of 
aforesaid,  shall  -  suffer  the  punishment  of  death."     And  one  Feb.  lo, 
convicted  of  murder  in  a  duel  may  be  delivered  to  be  dissect-  ^^^^* 
ed  and  anatomised. 

^  6.  By  this  act  it  was  enacted,  "  that  whosoever  shall  Mass.  Act, 
commit   wilful  murder  of  malice    aforethought,   and   being  i7g5, 
thereof  convicted  before  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  shall  sufier  the  pains  of  death." 

^  6.  This  act  enacted,  ^'  whosoever  shall  commit  wilful  Provisional 
murder  upon  premeditated  malice  or  hatred,*'  shall  suffer  ^^^  ®^  ^^^* 
death. 

This  Colony  act  enacted,  ".  if  any  person  shall  commit  any  Colony  Act 
wilful  murder  upon  premeditated  malice,  hatred,  or  cruelty,      ^^^' 
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Ch.  215.   not  in  necessary  and  just  defence,  nor  by  mere   casualty 
^t.  5.     against  bis  will,  be  shall  be  put  to  deatb.'' 
Va^y^^       ^  7.  Tbis  act  punisbed  self  murder  witb  infamy,  by  order- 
?i6ifio  ^^^    '°S  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  suicide  to  be  buried  in  some  common 
bigbway,  and  a  cart  load  of  stones  laid  upon  bis  grave.     And 
tbus  in  some  infamous  manner  bas  tbe  law  of  Massachusetts 
ordered  tbe  body  of  tbe  suicide  to  be  buried.    But  this  kind  of 
law  since  tbd  American  revolution  bas  very  rarely  been  exe- 
cuted ;  not  one  instance  is  recollected  among  tbe  scores  of 
self-murders  remembered.   It  seems  to  have  become  a  general 
practice  to  consider  those  who  kill  or  destroy  themselves  as 
being  insane. 

^  8.  Thns  in  about  160  years  Massachusetts  has  considered 
murder  and  punished  it  under  four  different  descriptions.  The 
law  of  1805  describes  it  simply  as  wilful  murder ;  that  of 
1785,  as  wilful  murder  of  malice  aforethought;  that  of  the 
Province,  as  wilful  murder  upon  premeditated  malice  or  hatredi 
and  that  of  the  Colony  added  cruelty. 

^  9.  But  tbe  most  material  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that 

none  of  tbe  acts.  Federal  or  State,  even  undertake  to  define 

murder;    all  punish  wilful  murder.     The  old  acts  add  of 

malice  &€.,  a  matter  ever  included  in  the  very  idea  of  wilful 

murder.     Then  wherever  a  question  arises,  has  one  committed 

wilful  murder  within  any  of  these  statutes,  we  have  invariably 

to  resort  to  the  common  law  to  inquire  and  find  if  by  that 

wilful  murder  bas  been  committed,  or  if  tbe  offence  committed 

be  wilful  murder,  or  the  same  thing,  murder  by  tbe  rules^and 

settled  decisions  of  that  law. 

Maat.  Aet,         $  10.  Sect.  1  enacts,  "  that  if  any  woman  shall  conceal  her 

Feb.  26,        pregnancy,  and  shall  wilfully  be  delivered  in  secret  by  herself 

bLtardchUd-  of  ^"7  '^sue  of  her  body,  male  or  female,  which  shall  by  law 

ren.—Maine  be  a  bastard,  every  woman  so  offending  shall  pay  a  fine  not 

Aet,  ch.  8.      exceeding  £50*'  to  tbe  State. 

^  U.  Sect.  2  punishes  tbe  concealment  of  tbe  death  of 
such  witb  the  gallows,  and  binding  to  tbe  good  behaviour. 

^  12«  Sect.  3  provides  tbe  grand  jury  in  the  same  indict- 
ment may  charge  tbe  mother  of  such  child  with  wilful  murder^ 
as  well  as  witb  either  of  said  offences,  and  tbe  jury  of  trials 
on  such  indictment  may  find  her  guilty  of  tbe  murder  charged^ 
and  if  so,  she  may  be  convicted  of  murder  and  suffer  death  ; 
but  if  only  either  or  both  of  the  said  other  offences,  th^  tMs 
jury  may  acquit  her  of  the  murder  charged,  and  find  her 
guilty  of  said  first  mentioned  ofifences  or  either  of  them. 
Province  Act  §  13.  This  act  enacted,  that  if  tbe  mother  concealed  the 
of  1096.  death  of  a  bastard  child,  so  that  it  could  not  be  known  if  bom 
alive  or  not,  she  should  suffer  death  as  in  case  of  murder,  ex- 
cept she  could  prove  it  were  bom  dead. 
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^  14.  Ji$  to  manslaughter.     Section  3  enacts,  "  that  if  any  Ch.  215. 
person  shall  comcnit  the  crime  of  manslaughter,"  he  shall  be     Art.  5. 
punished  by  solitary  imprisonment,  not  above  one  year,  and  v.^^v^^^ 
afterwards  by  imprisonment  in  the  common  gaol,  or  confine-  SJJIJ'iiflsos 
mem  to  hard  labour  not  exceeding  three  years.      What  is  _-Act  of     ' 
manslaughter  or  not,  it  will  be  observed  is  left  to  be  ascertain-  Maine,  ch.  2* 
ed  by  the  rules  &nd  principles  of   the  common  law.      So  it 
was  by  the  act  of  February  28,  1785  ;  but  by  this  act  it  was 
punished  with  the  gallows  and  branding,  imprisonment  and 
binding  to  the  good  behaviour,  any  or  all  of  these.     Brand- 
ing &c.  discontinued,  Massachusetts  Act,  February  19,  1819. 

^15.  This  Colony  law  punished  manslaughter  with  death.  Colony  Law 
OD  L#ev.  xxiv.  17  ;  Numb.  xxxv.  20,  21.  o^  l«^- 

^  16.  If  the  mortal  blow  be  given  at  sea,  and  the  party  die  on  4  Dall.  426, 
shore  in  a  foreign  country,  this  is  not  murder  cognizable  by  the  ^''o|n^'  '' 
courts  of  the  United  States,  under  the  above  act  of  Congress. 

§  17.  It  is  fatal  to  omit  the  technical  words  in  an  indictment  2  Dall.  228, 
for  murder.      This  was  a  conviction  for  murder,  at  a  court  of  ^'ncyman* 
oyer  and  terminer  and  general  gaol  delivery.     A  writ  of  error  a.  D.  179§.' 
was  brought  to  remove  the  proceedings  into  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  the  return  of  the  record,  the  deft, 
assigned  the  general  errors,  and  the  attorney  general  replied 
in  nullo  eit  erratum.      Dallas,  the  deft's.  counsel,  made  two 
exceptions;    the  material  one  was,  that  though  the  assault  is 
stated  to  have  been   done  feloniously  &z;c.,  yet  the  technical 
and  essential  epithets  are  not  applied  to  the  striking^  kicking^ 
bruising^  and  knockingy  the  real  cause  of  the  death,  and  not 
the  assault. 

§  18.    Section  4  of  this  act,  as  to  the  punishment  of  mur-  Mas§.  Act, 
der,  manslaughter,  felonious  maims^  &;c.  it  is  enacted,  "  that  _Act^of^^' 
if  any  person  with  set  purpose,  and  aforethought  malice,  or  Maine,  ch.  2. 
intention  to  maim  or  disfigure,  shall  unlawfully  cut  out,  or  dis-  ^^^'^^  i 
able  the  tongue,  put  out  an  eye,  cut  off  an  ear,  slit  the  nose,  min,*  aio, 
or  cut  off  the  nose  or  lip,  or  cutoff  or  disable  a  limb  or  mem-  860,347,pun- 
ber  of  any  person,  every  offender,  and  every  person  privy  to  {heSTdegree 
the  intent  aforesaid,  who  shall  be  present,  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  peui- 
in  the  commission  of  such  offence,  or  not  "being  present,  shall  jg"^**'^*^^® 
have  counselled,  hired,  or  procured  the  same  to  be  done,  up-  Maoslaugh.- 
qn  due  conviction  thereof,  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  ter,  as  it  \» 
shall  be  punished  by  solitary  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  ^ot^Act'occ 
year,  and  by  confinement  to  bard  labour,  or  by  imprisonment  20/18OO. 
in  the  common  gaol,  not  exceeding"  ten  years. 

^  19.    Before  this  act  was  passed,  this  crime  was  in  this  Act  Dec.  19, 
State  punished  at  common  law,  by  which  this  crime  was  de-  q^^^^'  121.-^2 
fined  nearly  as  in  the  above  statute  ;  but  not  exactly  ;  at  com-  Com.  D.  120. 
roon  law  striking  out  a  tooth  was  part  of  the  offence,  not  a 
jaw  tooth,  and  at  common  law  it  was  viewed  as  an  aggravated 
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Ch.  215.  btttery.    Remedy,  an  action  of  trespass,  d  et  wmk^  aad  bj 
Art.  6.    jodictinent,  finci  and  imprisoniiienU 

^^^v^^       $  20.  Section  13  of  this  act  enacts,  (copied  from  the  Co?* 

Act  of  Con.   entiry  act  nearly,)  if  any  one  on  purpose,  and  of  malice  afort* 

April  ao,       thought,  shall  unlawfully  cut  off  the  ear  or  ears,  &c.  as  Ch, 

179U.  |.^2y  a.  9,  s.  29,  be.  punishment  is  imprisonment  not  exceed^ 

iog  seven  years ,  and  fine  not  exceeding  $1000.     As  moifiw 

are  thus  accurately  defined  by  Federal  and  State  statutes,  the 

common  law  notions,  as  to  this  offence  are  generaUy  of  no 

importance.     See  Ch.  172,  a.  9,  s«  29. 

$  21 .  We  find  but  very  little  said  of  the  crime  of  mayhem  in 
|be  American  books,  and  not  much  in  the  English  books  for 
many  years.  These  kinds  of  barbarities  were  much  more 
frequently  commuted  in  more  savage  times.  Several  cases 
at  common  law,  &c.  East's  C.  L.  393  to  403.  Jlfotmi, 
at  common  law,  formerly  were  viewed  as  felonies;  but 
of  late  years,  aggravated  trespasses ;  since  only  punished  by 
fine  and  imprisonment.  There  were  English  statutes  passed 
on  die  subject  as  early  as  5  H.  IV. ;  but  the  principal  one 
was  the  Coventry  act,  of  the  22  and  23  Car.  II.,  which  made 
mayAem  felony,  and  death.  Never  adoped  here.  East,  394, 
be  states  several  cases,  which  may  serve  as  constructions  of 
our  statutes,  by  shewing  what  is  a  slitting  of  the  nose,  8sc. 
he.  in  what  form  the  indictment  ought  to  be,  and  what  may 
be  in  defence. 

AuT.  6.  Catti  decided  in  Mastachuieitt* 

Mam  S  J         ^  1*  In  this  case  McClausland  was  indicted  for  tbe  murder 

Court,  Lid-    of  Mrs.  Warren.     On  being  brought  into  court,  he  pleaded 

coin;  ^|y      gnilty.     The  court  stated  to  him  Uie  nature  of  his  plea,  and 

moDweaitb  e.  Suggested  to  him  he  might  withdraw  it,  and  plead  not  guilty, 

Jd'OwiiUiid.  and  that  thereby  he  only  put  himself  on  trial.     He  said,  he 

killed  the  woman,  and  he  did  not  like  to  tell  a  lie  about  it. 

The  court  did  not  then  record  his  plea,  but  remanded  him. 

The  next  day  he  was  brought  into  court  again,  and  tbe  court 

again  suggested  to  him  he  might  retract  his  plea  of  girilty,  and 

plead  not  guilty  ;  but  be  would  not  retract  it.    The  court  then 

examined  several  witnesses  as  to  his  insanity,  and  the  manner 

of  his  killing  IVIrs.  Warren,  his  conduct  and  state  of  mind  be^ 

fore,  at  tbe  time  of,  and  after  the  murder  committed.     N.  B. 

This  inquiry  was  made  by  the  judges,  and  not  by  a  jury. 

Mass.  S.J.         4  ^*  ^°  ^^i^  ^^^^  Henry  Blackboum  was  indicted  for,  and 

Court,  Kssex,  convicted  of,  the  murder  of  George  Wilkinson. 

Comino^'         Facts  were,  August  14,  1795,  in  the  evening,  the  deceas- 

wealtb  r.        ed  canoe  to  Blackbourn's  about  8  o'clock,  and  spent  tbe  eve* 

niackbourn.   uj^g  ^ith  Blackbourn  and  wife,  and  one  Eunice  Owers,  she 

being  called  in  at  Wilkinson's  request ;   they  eat  bread  and 

.    cheese,  and  drank  nim  and  water,  brought  by  the  deceased, 
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and  fmuei  the  e¥«niag  iq  good  booiour.    About  jbalf  after  9  Ch.  2I5« 
o'clock  Blackbouro  asked  Wilkiosoa  to  lead  him  about  98. ;     ^L  6^ 
this  WiikiAsoD  declined,  saying  be  bad  do  money  about  him,  s.^-v^^^^ 
(though  in  his  dying  moments  be  said  he  bad  mouey,  and  bst 
it  after  he  was  wounded.)    About  half  after  10  o'clock,  Wil- 
kinson and  Eunice  Owers  got  up  to  go  away,  and  Blackboum 
requested  them,  or  told  them  they  should  stay  longer.    After 
some  little  time  passed,  they  again  offered  to  go  ;  and  he  had 
fastened  tbe  door.    [And  Wilkinson  told  Dr.  Little,  in  bis  last   , 
moments,  that  Blackboum  threatened  to  stab  him  if  be  went ; 
but  this  threat  be  did  not  moition  afterwards  in  his  euroina* 
tion  before  two  justices  of  tbe  peace,  when  tbe  deceased  was 
on  oath,  and  Blackboum  present,  nor  did  said  Eunice  bear  it.] 
On  Wilkinson's  oersisting  to  go,  tbe  prisoner  went  to  bis  desl^ 
the  other  end  of  a  long  room,  and  took  bis  sword,  (sharp 
pointed  and  two  edged,)  and  in  returning  towards  Wilkinson, 
ut  tbe  door,  with  the  sword  in  one  band  and  tbe  candle  in  the 
other,  be,  tbe  prisoner,  as  said  Eunice  eicpressly  swore,  blew 
out  the  candle,  and  in  a  moment  after  Wilkinson  fell ;  but  the 
room  being  very  dark,  after  the  candle  was  out,  and  no  moon, 
it  did  not  appear  bow,  or  widi  what  intent,  tbe  bfow  was  giv-  ^jje*!**^! 
0D,  whksh  was  found  to  be  a  stab  with  a  sword,  in  the  leftside  tions,  admit- 
just  bek>w  the  ribs,  of  which  he  died  in  about  twenty -hours.  ^^  >»  this 
Blackboum  was  requested  to  light  a  candle,  which  for  about  gSl^a-^s.  is 
fifteen  minutes  he  declined ;  but  finally  went  and  brought  one.  where  true 
The  groans  of  Wilkinson,  who  was  helped  only  by  Eunice,  g;|"/JP'*"^ 
waked  Mrs.  Parker  and  Miss  Niel,  in  the  room  below ;   and  also,  Leach 
tbey  were  informed  Blackboum  had  wounded  Wilkinson ;  c.  c.  6A6.^a 
they  urged  Blackboum  to  call  help ;  be  refused,  and  said  be  f  ^fsP.  c! 
would  run  through  the  first  person  wbo  ^ould  attempt  to  come  366,367,859^ 
into  tbe  room ;   but  When  he  saw  help  would  be  called,  be  ^^»  ""»*  *^ 
went  for  Dr.    Little   about  2  o'clock  next  morning,  and  ]^a£  under 
told  Little  that  he,  Blackboum,  had  wounded  a  man  ;  and  be-  theapprehen- 
ing  asked  why  he  did  it.  said,  because  he  bad  treated  him  ill,  p^°  ^^q|* 
and  would  not  go  out  of  his  house.    Little  came,  and  found  deaUi ; 
Wilkinson  badly  wounded  and  intoxicated.     Blackboum  then  whether»o 
told  Little  be  bad  given  the  wound  m  play,  not  widi  any  intent  to  jlla^Viiot 
hurt  bim;  that  Wilkinson  bad  the  sword,  and  he,  Blackboum,  thepury^isto 
tockit  from  him,  and  gave  him  a  slight  touch.    About  this  ^^^^®  ^^'^ 
time  Mr.  Archer  asked  Blackboum  how  he  did  it ;  he  said,  — see  Cb.89, 
with  the  sword,  and  then  took  it  from  behind  his  bureau,  in  tbe  •.2,f.  16,  ltf« 
scabbard,  broke  it  in  two  pieces,  and  tbe  scabbard  broke  with 
it,  and  said  it  should  never  do  any  more  mischief.     Dr.  Lit- 
de,  at  this  visit,  asked  Blackboum  if  he  bad  been  drinking ;  ^ 
be  said,  yes ;   though  then  he  did  not  appear  to  be  much  in 
liquor.     At  this  time  all  the  persons  present,  among  whom 
was  said  Eunice,  appeared  to  Dr.  Little  to  think  it  was  done 
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Ch.  315.  in  play.     Said  Eunice  swore  further,  •  that  when  Blackboum 
ArU  6.     took  the  sword,  before  the  mortal  wound  was  given,  she  ask-* 

^^y-^^  ed  him  what  he  was  ahout  to  do  with  it ;  he  made  no  answer ; 
that  she  asked  him  again,  and  he  said  nothing  ;  that  about  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  August,  Blackboum 
said,  that  was  the  sword  which  gave  the  mortal  blow^  and  it 
was  broken  that  it  should  not  do  any  more  murder.  Dr.  Lit- 
tle understood  Blackboum  to  say,  that  it  should  not  do  any 
more  misckief;  and  Eunice,  in  her  testimony  before  the  coro- 
ner, swore  the  expression  was,  that  it  should  do  no  more  dam- 
age. Eleven  o'clock,  August  15,  Dr.  Little  visited  the  de- 
ceased again,  and  Blackboum  came  in  with  a  bandage  about 
his  head,  and  some  blood  issued  from  beneath  it ;  they  asked 
,  him  what  the  matter  was  ;  he  said,  Wilkinson  had  struck  and 
wounded  him.  It  was  agreed  by  all  that  he  had  no  wound 
there  in  the  morning.  Three  o'clock,  August  15,  Wilkinson 
was  moved  to  the  poor-house,  and  recolfected  some  hard 
words  that  passed  between  him  and  Blackboum ;  such  as, 
Blackboum  said  that  Wilkinson  should  not  be  roaster  of  his 
house ;  and  Wilkinson  conjectured  that  Blackboum  wanted 
him  to  stay  and  spend  more  money.  August  15,  between  2 
and  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Blackboum  went  to  sleep;  and 
that  morning  he  told  Wilkinson  he  was  sorry  &c.  Plea,  not 
guilty.  The  defect  in  the  indictment  was  amended  by  con- 
sent (value  of  the  sword  laid  in  shillings,  amended  so  as  to 
read  in  cents,)  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Counsel,  D.  and  A.  were  appointed  by  the  court  for  the 
prisoner  ;  the  evidence  being  clear  that  he  killed  Wilkinson, 
made  but  one  question,  if  murder  or  manslaughter:  stated 
from  the  books  what  was  murder ;  as  also  did  the  attomey 
general:  cited  4  Bl.  Com.  195,  198,  199;  Haw.  P.  C.  80; 
Hale's  P.  C.  449,  450,  455,  cases  stated  above  :  also,  what 
is  manslaughter,  and  cited  Haw.  P.  C.  76 ;  Hale's  P.  C. 
466  ;  8  Bac.  Abr. ;  3  Bl.  Cora.  183  ;  1  Hale's  P.  C.  456 ; 
and  Lord  Morley's  case;  290,  295;  Kel3mg,  135,  Maw- 
gridge's  case, — 51,  Ford's  case  ;  Foster  C.  L.  278,  Nailor's 
case  {  Style,  467.  But  the  court  stated,  and  so  do  many 
books,  that  if  one  man  attack  another  with  a  deadly  weapon, 
without  provocation  by  assaults  or  blows,  intending  deliberately 
to  do  him  some  great  bodily  harm,  and  death  ensues,  it  is  mur- 
der ;  for  from  the  manner  and  weapon  it  shall  be  presumed  he 
intended  a  felony,  and  from  his  doing  the  act  without  provoca- 
tion the  law  supposes  he  did  it  designedly  and  from  wicked- 
ness of  heart,  unless  he  shews  the  contrary.  In  this  case  the 
court  allowed  Dr.  Little  and  others  to  testify  what  Wilkinson 
told  them  of  the  affair  in  his  last  moments,  being  first  satisfied 
that  be  apprehended  himself  near  bis  end  ;  though  what  he 
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told  ^s  notoD  oath,  or  the  accused  thereto  cross-examined  ;  Ch.  215. 
and  though  also  his  deposition  on  examination  had  afterward     Art.  6. 
been  taken  on  oath  by  two  justices  and  Blackboum  present.  V^VXi^' 
The  court  said  it  has  been  usual  to  admit  the  declaration  of  the 
party  killed,  made  by  him  when  he  thought  himself  dying. 
The  5aid  examination  was  also  read,  the  said  two  justices 
having  sworn  in  court  that  they  took  it  &c. 

If  one  be  a  witness  to  a  contract,  and  die  before  there  is  a  7  Johns.  It 
trial  on  it,  his  declarations  are  inadmissible,  unless  made  on  ^G^dri!^ 
oath  or  in  extrefnis  when  he  comes  to  a  violent  end. 

^  3.  In  this  case  Cato  Haskell  was  indicted  for  the  murder  Mase.  S.  Jad. 
of  Charles  Lewis,  and  convicted  of  manslaughter.  The  court  ^^^^  JJJj^* 
appointed  counsel  to  defend  Sec.  It  was  a  very  nice  question  common-  * 
whether  murder  or  manslaughter.  The  evidence  came  from  wealth  v. 
near  twenty  persons,  was  minute,  and  of  too  great  length  to  be  ^^^oHadceU. 
stated  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  contradictory.  If  the  widow 
of  Lewis  gave  a  true  account,  it  was  clearly  a  case  of  murder. 
If  Cato's  son  stated  the  facts  truly,  it  was  clearly  a  case  of 
tnanslanghter.  Other  witnesses  differed  from  both.  It  is  pro- 
bable the  jury  gave  roost  credit  to  Cato^s  son,  about  fifteen 
years  old,  who  testified  that  he  and  his  father  soon  after  sun- 
down, the  night  Lewis  was  killed,  went  to  meet  Lewis  and 
bis  wife  returning  to  Cato's  house  or  hut,  standing  alone  in  the 
fields ;  that  near  the  house  Cato  and  his  son  beard  Lewis 
beating  his  wife,  that  Cato  told  him  to  leave  ofiT;  that  Lewis 
Mid  he  would  beat  her  for  all  the  damned  negroes  in  the 
world,  (all  were  negroes  except  the  son,  who  was  a  ^mulatto) 
and  continued  beating  her ;  that  Cato  parted  them  ;  that  soon 
after  Lewis  took  up  a  stick  and  struck  Cato  four  blows  ;  that 
the  witness  told  Lewis  he  would  not  beat  her  so ;  that  Lewis 
then  struck  him  and  hurt  him  very  much  ;  that  Cato  forbid 
Lewis  to  touch  his  son,  and  said  if  he  did  he  would  touch 
him  ;  that  this  was  at  the  bars  some  rods  from  Cato's  house, 
within  about  ten  feet  of  which  he  suddenly  killed  Lewis  with 
a  scythe  ;  that  near  the  bars  Lewis  laid  down  bis  bottle  of 
rum  and  took  Cato  by  the  collar  and  gave  him  two  blows  on 
the  side  of  his  face  ;  that  they  got  over  the  bars,  and  that  then 
Cato  struck  Lewis  twice  with  his  cane  ;  that  they  continued 
quarrelling  till  they  got  near  the  door  when  Lewis  again  struck 
Cato  twice ;  that  Cato  unlocked  the  door  and  the  son  went  in 
to  kindle  a  fire,  as  he  was  told  to  do  by  his  father ;  that  in 
two  or  three  minutes,  as  he  was  about  the  fire,  he  heard  Lewis' 
wife  cry  out,  he  is  dead  ;  and  heard  Lewis  cry  out,  I  am  dead, 
my  dear.  Lewis'  wife  denied  there  was  any  fighting  or  hard 
words  before  the  death  blow  was  given,  and  when  given  in  a 
moonlight  night  she  was  about  sixteen  feet  distant,  drawing 
water,  heard  the  blow  iiiimcdiately,  saw  Lewis  on  the  ground 
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Ch«  215*  and  Cato  hj  him  looking  od  hiow  Heaooo  fled;  and  dw 
Art.  6.  son  went  off  with  him,  but  sooa  returned  for  Us  gun,  when 
Lewis  was  dead.  Son  further  testified  the  scythe  used  to  hang 
on  the  comer  of  the  house;  that  the  second  time  Lewis 
struck  was  not  more  than  three  or  four  minutes  before  the 
cry,  he  is  ^lead ;  son  and  his  father  went  away  be. ;  thct 
Cafo  told  people  his  name  was  Nathaniel  Lamson  ;  that  after 
some  days  they  were  arrived  at  Dartmouth  CoU^,  where 
they  were  taken  ;  that  he  heard  his  father  tell  Lewis  he  shouM 
not  have  his  clothes  till  he  would  be  peaceable. 

On  the  evidence  two  questions  were  made :  1.  Is  the  boy's 
story  true  ?  2.  If  true,  was  the  killing  manslaughter  ?  The 
first  question  was  argued  very  much  at  large  on  the  evidence 
that  the  boy  was  to  be  believed,  though  directly  ccmtradicted 
by  Dinah  as  to  the  main  points  of  figbting  and  the  previous 
provocations ;  that  she  was  not  to  be  believed,  for  her  story 
was  unnatural  in  its  majterial  parts,'— reasons  be.,-— and  many 
parts  of  her  story  contradicted  by  herself  or  by  other  wit- 
nesses be.,  especially  as  to  the  material  iacts,  the  blows. 

2d.  Taking  the  boy^s  account  as  true,  the  killing  was  clearlf 
manslaughter,  for  Cato  had  a  legal  provocation,  and  no  tinra 
to  cool  before  the  fatal  stroke  was  given,  and  that  under  % 
strong  provocation  like  the  present  a  deadly  weapon  makes  no 
difference ;  for  the  law,  considering  the  provocation  and  mak* 
ing  just  allowances  for  Uie  fraility  of  human  nature,  viewed  the 
passions  as  roused,  not  by  Cato,  but  a  cause  external  to  him, 
and  his  reason  unseated,  did  not  hold  him  accountable  for  his 
conduct  or  weapon,  as  was  Taylor's  case,  who  after  pushed 
out  of  doors  and  left,  instantly  seized  his  sword,  a  deadly  wea- 
pon, and  gave  the  mortal  wound.  Authorities  cited,  Hale's  P. 
C,  449,  450,  455,  456;  4  Bl.  Com.  195,  198  to  201  ;  Haw« 
P.  C.  82,  1 15 ;  Foster's  C.  L.  296,  259  ;  12  Co.  87  ;  Cro. 
Jam.  296,  Rowley's  case ;  3  Bac.  Abr.  667  ;  Crown  C.  C. 
499  ;  Taylor's  case,  5  Burr.  2794,  who  killed  Smith ;  One- 
by's  case,  2  Stra.  766  to  775 ;  Mawgridge's  case,  Kelyng^ 
119.  Thatcher  J.  was  of  opinion  this  killing  was  murder. 
Sewell  J.  held  it  manslaughter  only.  Sedgwick  J.  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  '  He  seemed,  however,  to  think  that  Cato  tell- 
ing the  boy  to  make  a  fire  be.  was  evidence  he  had  recovered 
his  reason  ;  but  then  judge  Sedgwick  supposed  further,  that 
Lewis,  considering  the  rum,  his  temper,  fighting,  be.  might 
give  a  new  provocation  after  the  boy  went  into  the  house,  and 
which  of  course  he  could  not  see  and  thus  renew  the  fighting. 
Judgment,  to  be  branded  with  the  letter  B  in  the  forehead, 
imprisoned  one  year,  and  after  to  find  sureties  in  $200,  for 
his  good  behaviour  three  years,  and  stand  committed  till  \ 
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fence  be  performed.    Dane  and  Jackson  appointed  by  the    Ch.  215. 
court  counsel  for  the  deft.  Art.  6. 

$4.  Under  the  act  of  March  16,  1805,  making  fiirther  l^^^y^j 
provisions  b  the  judicial  department,  one  capitally  indicted  2  Mass.  R. 
cannot  be'  arraigned,  (was  for  murder)  unless  three  justices  of  ^^>  ^^f?iL 
the  court  be  present.     As  to  giving  character  in  evidence,  Hari^!      ^ 
see  Evidence*     G.  Blake  for  the  deft. 

^  5.  The  defts.  were  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Ebenezer  4  Mass.  R. 
Parker,  two  counts ;  separately  tried  because  they  did  not  p^^' ^^^ 
agree  ^  their  challenges.    Drew  was  first  tried.     Facts,  Jan.  wealth  «•* 
11,  1808,  at  Falmouth,  Drew  gave  the  deceased  a  mortal  Drew& 
wound  with  a  bludgeon  by  which  his  skull  was  fractured,  was  ^'^^3^- 
of  hard  wood  four  or  five  feet  long,  and  about  two  inches  in 
diameter.     Parker  died  in  seven  days  &c.    He  was,  and  long 
had  been  a   deputy-sberifif ;  he  bad   an  execution   against 
Qoinby,  and  about  fourteen  days  before,  January  11,  had 
lawfully  arrested  him  on  it  and  delivered  him  to  one  Richard 
Kmg  for  safe  keeping ;  that  without  Parker's  knowledge^  King 
at  Quinby's  request  let  him  go  at  large,  he  promising  to  be 
ready  to  settle  the  execution  whenever  called  on  by  Parker* 
Parker,  who  lived  about  seven  miles  from  Quinby's,  came 
there  to  settle  about  a  week  aftec ;  he  could  not  be  found. 
Drew  and  Quinby  were  hired  men  in  the  service  of  one  Sam- 
uel Conant ;  Drew  was  a  blacksmith,  at  work  at  Conant's 
forge,  and  Quinby  worked  at  Conant's  saw*mill ;  but  when 
the  mill  was  not  going  Quinby  worked  with  Drew  in  the 
Uacksmith's  shop,  at  a  distance  from  and  not  part  of  a  dwel- 
ling-hoose.     January  11,  1808,  Parker  again  came  to  Quinby 
to  arrest  him  if  he  would  not  setde  the  execution.  Quinby  knew 
this,  left  the  saw-mill  and  went  to  Conant's  house,  and  took  a 
bottle  of  rum,  passed  out  at  the  back-door,  and  went  to  the 
shop  where  Drew  was  making  nails,  when  Drew  and  Quinby 
fastened  the  shop  to  exclude  the  entrance  of  any  person.     In 
the  evening  Parker  having  learnt  that  Quinby  had  shut  him- 
self up  with  Drew,  sent  one  W.  Babb  jun.  to  the  shop,  to 
inform  them  that  he  was  coming,  and  to  advise  Quinby  to 
settle  the  execution.    Babb  went,  and  finding  the  door  fast- 
ened, knocked  ;  Quinby  called,  Who  is  there  f    Babb  then 
told  his  name.  Who  is  with  you  f  asked  Quinby.   On  Babb's 
answering,  '*  no  one^"  he  was  admitted  into  the  shop,  and  the 
door  was  again  fastened.     Babb  delivered  his  message  from 
Parker,  advised  Quinby  to  settle  the  execution,  and  told  him 
Conant  was  ready  to  settle  for  him  if  he  would  consent ;  but 
Quinby  refused,  and  said  it  should  not  be  settled  that  night. 
Parker  then  came  to  the  shop  with  Richard  King,  Samuel 
Cox,  and  some  others,  to  assist  him, — ^knocked  at  the  door  : 
Drew  vras  drawing  i^ails  firom  a  rod  then  in  his  hands^  and 
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Ch.  215*  Quinby  was  blowing  the  beOows,  one  hand  being  on  the  bel-^ 
Art.  6.     lows  pole,  and  the  other  resting  on  the  said  bludgeon.    When 

\^^^>r\J  Parker  knocked,  Drew  asked  who  was  there.  Parker  an- 
swered, he  was  there.  Drew  threw  some  burning  cmders 
towards  the  door,  from  the  nail-rod  in  his  hand.  Parker- 
asked  for  admission,  and  Drew  asked  him  if  he  was  well. 
'^  Yes,"  answered  Parker ;  then  I  advise  you,  said  Drew, . 
to  stay  where  you  are ;  that  Parker  then  told  Drew,  that  he 
did  not  want  him,  that  he  wanted  Quinby,  who  was  his 
prisoner,  and  that  he  would  ha?e  him.  Parker  theniipuUed 
Une  door  open.  Drew  immediately  threw  down  the  rtlfl^rod, 
caught  up  a  sledge,  and  came  to  the  door.  He  went  out  in 
a  great  passion,  saying,  What  are  you  breaking  open  ray  shop 
for  i  Stand  by,  or  I  will  throw  the  sledge  through  you.  He 
then,  with  the  sledge,  struck  at  Parker,  who  had  no  weapon, 
and  who  dodged  behind  the  door.  Drew  then  struck  at 
King,  who  retreated  from  the  sledge,  and  Drew  threw  it  at 
him,  and  it  glanced  against  his  breast,  and  fell  without  hurting 
h!m.  When  Drew  so  left  the  shop,  Quinby  threw  down  the 
bludgeon,  he  had  held  towards  the  door,  and  it  fell  about  two 
feet  from  it.  Drew  returned  to  the  shop-door,  and  reached 
in  bis  hand,  and  took  the  bludgeon  and  turned  to  Parker,  who 
had  pushed  the  door  partly  forward,  had  come  from  behind 
it,  and  was  standing  against  the  edge  of  it,  and  Drew  struck 
at  him  three  tiroes  with  the  bludgeon,  holding  it  in  both  hands, 
and  striking  with  great  violence.  The  first  blow  fell  on  the 
edge  of  the  door,  and  forcibly  shut  it.  The  second  blow  was 
on  Parker's  head,  and  gave  the  mortal  wound,  and  he  fell. 
Third  blow  on  bis  back  and  shoulders.  Drew  then,  as  one 
witness  testified,  knocked  King  down,  and  then  carried  the 
bludgeon  into  the  shop,  and  told  Babb  he  had  better  take  care 
of  Parker,  for  he  had  got  enough  of  it.  Babb  left  tlie  shop 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  defts.  again  fastened  the  door,  and 
opened  the  window  and  defied  the  people  on  the  outside ; — 
Drew  saying,  as  many  might  come  as  had  a  mind  to,  and  he 
would  give  them  all  sore  heads. 

On  this  evidence  the  prisoner's  counsel,  Holmes  and  Emery, 
appointed  by  court,  argued  it  was  manslaughter  he  was  guilty 
of,  and  not  murder ;  that  as  Parker's  servant  had  let  Quinby 
go  at  large,  he  could  not  be  again  arrested  on  that  execution, 
and  therefore  Parker  was  a  trespasser  in  breaking  open  the 
shop  door,  and  his  entry  might  lawfully  be  resisted  by  Drew, 
who  had  possession  of  the  shop.  Agreed  also  that  Parker 
was  killed  in  attempting  unlawfully  to  arrest  Quinby  by  colour 
of  a  legal  warrant  ;^that  the  attempt  was  an  unlawful  act ; 
that  not  only  Quinby,  but  any  stranger  might  lawfully  oppose 
the  officer  in  his  unlawful  attempt,  and  a  fortiori  might  Drew, 
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CIS  he  could  not  be  considered  as  a  stranger,  being  a  fellow-  Ch.  315. 
(servant  with  Quinby,  working  with  him  for  Conant,  who  had  Art  6. 
hired  them  to  labour  in  his  service ;  and  if  the  officer  was 
killed  in  pursuing  this  unlawful  attempt,  the  killing  was  at  most 
but  manslaughter.  Cited  and  relied  on  Ferrer's  case,  Cro. 
El.  371 ',  Hugget's  case,  1  Hale»  465,  and  Kel.  59;  Rex  v. 
Todley  b  al.  2  Ld.  Raym.  1296 ;  Mary  Adey's  case,  1 
Leach's  C.  C.  245 ;  1  East's  C.  L.  329,  in  the  note. 

The  Solicitor  General,  Davis,  argued  that  when  the  mortal 
blow  was  given,  Parker  had  given  Drew  no  provocation  suiB- 
cient  in  law  to  reduce  the  homicide  below  the  crime  of 
murder  ;  and  cited  Foster's  C.  L.  Disc.  2,  c.  8,  s.  10  to  14 ; 
1  East's  C.  L.  325,  c.  5,  s.  89. 

Court  held  the  offence  murder  on  the  second  count,  but 
not  on  the  first,  for  as  to  this,  Quinby  had  been  suffered  to  go 
at  large  voluntarily,  by  Parker's  servant,  hence  Quinby  could 
not  be  legally  arrested  again  on  the  same  execution.  But  the 
second  count  was  for  the  murder  of  Parker  in  the  peace  of 
God,  not  alleging  he  was  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  Held, 
''if  the  act  of  killing  was  in  itself  attended  with  probable 
dangerous  consequences  to  the  deceased,  and  was  committed 
deliberately,  the  malice  will  be  presumed,  unless  some  suffi- 
cient excuse  or  provocation  should  be  shewn ;  for  the  law 
infers  that  the  natural  or  probable  effects  of  any  act  delibe- 
rately done,  were  intended  by  the  agent."  The  jury  were 
directed  to  decide  if  the  bludgeon  was  not  a  deadly  weapon, 
^*  which  would  necessarily  kill  or  do  great  bodily  harm,"  if 
not,  there  was  sufficient  provocation  to  reduce  tlie  killing  to 
manslaughter  ;  but  murder,  if  a  deadly  weapon.  ''  That  the 
provocation  arising  from  the  trespass  committed  by  the  de- 
ceased, in  breaking  open  the  shop  door,  for  the  purpose  of 
unlawfully  entering,  was  not  a  provocation  sufficient  to  reduce 
(he  killing  below  the  crime  of  murder,  if  the  prisoner  killed 
the  deceased  with  a  deadly  weapon ;  because  the  trespass 
was  not  a  sufficient  excuse  for  such  a  barbarous  act,  admitting 
the  prisoner,  and  not  Conant,  his  master,  to  have  possession 
of  the  shop.  For  it  is  a  rule  of  law,  that  where  the  trespass 
is  barely  against  the  property  of  another,  not  against  his 
dwelling-house,  it  is  not  a  provocation  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  owner  in  using  a  deadly  weapon ;  and  if  he  do,  and 
with  it  kill  the  trespasser,  this  will  be  murder,  because  it  is  an 
act  of  violence  beyond  the  degree  of  provocation  ;"  '^  but  if 
the  beating  be  with  an  instrument,  and  in  a  manner  not  likely 
to  kill,  and  the  trespasser  should,  notwithstanding,  happen  to 
be  killed,  it  will  be  no  more  than  manslaughter."  As  to  the 
forcibly  breaking  the  shop-door  by  Parker,  in  order  unlaw- 
fully to  arrest  Quinby,  the  second  provocation  used,  the  court 
VOL.  viu  28 
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said, ''  it  was  a  principle  of  law,  that  if  any  man,  under  colour 
or  claim  of  legal  authority,  unlawfully  arrest,  or  actually  at* 
tempt  or  offer  to  arrest  another,  and  if  be  resist,  and  io  the 
resistance  kill  the  aggressor,  it  will  be  manslaughter."  And 
so  as  to  any  one  *^  aiding  the  injured  party  by  endeavouring 
to  rescue  him,  or  to  prevent  an  unlawful  arrest,  when  actually 
attempted,"  But  quare  as  to  a  mere  stranger.  Court  held. 
Drew  was  not  a  stranger  td  Quinby ;  but  in  this  case,  when 
Parker  received  his  death  wolind,  ^<  he  had  not  arrested 
Quinby,  nor  had  he  in  fact  attempted  or  offered  to  arrest  him* 
This  case  was  murder  it  seems  on  these  grounds  :  1 .  The 
officer  had  not  even  offered  to  arrest  Quinby  when  the  mortal 
wound  was  inflicted  :  2.  The  prisoner  used  a  deadly  weapon. 
Quinby  was  found  not  guilty,  on  the.  ground  the  jury  was  not 
satisfied  he  threw  the  bludgeon  to  furnish  Drew  with  a  deadly 
weapon. 

Samuel  Thompson  was  indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of 
Ezra  Lovett  jun.  by  giving  him  a  poison  called  Lohtlia^ 
January  9,  1809,  of  which  he  died  the  next  day.  Held,  it 
one,  assuming  the  character  of  a  physician,  through  ignorance, 
administers  medicine  to  his  patient  with  an  honest  intention, 
and  expectation  of  a  cure,  but  which  causes  the  death  of  the 
patient,  he  is  not  guilty  of  a  felonious  homicide. 

William  Meriam  was  indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of  one 
David  Bacon,  by  shooting  him.  Defence  was  insanity.  The 
deft,  was  brought  from  the  house  of  correction,  where  be  bad 
been  committed  as  a  person  dangerous  to  be  permitted  to  go 
at  large  ;  and  being  tried  and  acquitted  of  murder,  he  was  by 
the  court  remanded  to  the  house  of  correction. 

See  several  special  verdicts,  and  decisions  thereon,  of  ques- 
tions if  murder  or  manslaughter  in  the  Virginia  cases,  A.  D. 
1791  8ic.  in  which  cases  sundry  nice  questions  of  this  sort 
arose,  pages  10  to  14,  116  to  119,  188  to  253,  253  to 
862. 

The  cases  in  this  chapter  shew  how  fuUy  the  English  law 
as  to  murder  and  manslaughter  is  adopted  in  Massachusetts ; 
and  generally  these  cases  are  law  in  every  State  in  the  Union, 
Louisiana  excepted,  where  the  law  in  regard  to  these  crimes 
must  be  found  in  statutes  lately  enacted,  or  in  French  prin- 
ciples of  law.  The  same  remark  applies  fully  to  the  next 
chapter.  See  minute  forms  in  cases  of  murder  bc»,  3  Chit. 
C.  L  750,  751,  be.  i  Starkie,  379. 
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PER  INFORTUNIUM,  S£  D£££ND£NDO. 

Art.  1.  Per  infortunium. 

§  1.  This,  as  before  briefly  stated,  Ch.  212,  is  excusable  HaLP.c. 
homicide,  aod  an  offence  altogether  at  common  law,  as  far  ^^h^'^f^^f' 
as  it  is  any  offence  at  all ;  and  is  where  one  is  doing  a  law-  ieo^^c^— i 
fill  act,  and  death  accidentally  ensues.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Htwk.  ch. 
there  may  be  a  multitude  of  cases  in  which  the  questioq  ^>  '*  ^* 
may  arise,  if  the  killing  were  so  or  not.  HonUddef  per  inform 
tunium^  or  chance-medley^  is  excusable,  or  involuntary  homi- 
cide, and  is  of  two  kinds:  1.  When  it  is  purely  involuntary 
and  casual ;  as  killing  a  man  per  infortunium :  2.  When  it  iaf 
partly  involuntary  and  partly  voluntary,  but  occasioned  by  a 
necessity  which  the  law  allows,  which  is  commonly  called 
homicide  ex  necesntate.  In  cases  of  involuntary  homicide, 
the  indictment'itself  must  find  the  special  matter,  or  in  case 
the  indictment  is  for  murder  or  manslaugth^r,  and  on  the  trial 
it  appears  to  the  jury  to  be  involuntary,  as  by  misfortune,  or 
self-defence,  the  jury  ought  to  find  the  special  matter,  and  so 
conclude  et  eic  per  infortunium^  or  $e  defendendo^  because  the 
court  must  judge  on  the  special  matter,  whether  it  be  murder, 
manslaughter,  homicide,  or  per  infortunium^  or  $e  defendendo, 
and  the  jury  is  only  to  find  the  fact,  and  leave  the  judgment 
thereon  to  the  court ;  and  in  such  case  the  prisoner  must  not 
plead  the  special  matter,  so  justify,  but  must  plead  not  guil* 
ty,  and  the  special  matter  must  be  found  by  the  jury  ;  for  on 
the  special  matter  found  the  court  may  give  judgment  against 
the  conclusion  of  the  verdict,  as  that  the  fact  is  manslaughter, 
though  the  conclusion  of  the  verdict  be  per  infortuniumj  or 
$e  defendendo. 

%  2.    Homicide  per  infortunium  is  where  a  man  is  doing  a  J  J'l*'^^ 
lawful  act,  and  without  intention  of  bodily  harm  to  any  one,  472!!jEa8t's 
and  by  accident  another's  death  ensues ;  as  if  a  man  be  shoot-  c.  L.  260, 
iog  at  butts  or  pricks,  and  by  casually  his  hand  shakes,  and  ^^' 
the  arrow  kills  a  by-stander. 

v^  3.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  act  upon  which  death  ensues  Fos.  c.  L. 
be  lawful,  or  innocent,  it  must  be  done  in  a  proper  manner  ^^l^^"" 
and  with  due  caution  to  prevent  mischief.      Parents,  masters,  261,268/ 
and  other  persons  having  authority  in  foro  domestico,  may 
give  reasonable  correction  to  those  under  their  care,  and  if 
death  ensues  without  their  fault,  it  will  be  no  more  than  accH 
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Ch*  216.  dental  death,  or  per  infortuniom  ;  but  otbemvise  if  immoder- 
Art.  1.      ate,  as  to  the  manner  or  the  instrument,  as  stated  above.    All 
^^^^v^^m^  ought  to  have  due  caution,  as  workmen,  and  others.   Workmen 
throw  stones,  rubbish,  or  other  things,  from  a  house,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  their  business,  by  which  a  person  underneath 
happens  to  be  killed,  if  they  look  out,  and  give  timely  warning 
£ast*i»  c.  L.    to  those  below,  beforehand,  it  will  be  accidental  death;  but  if 
^^,263,  &c.  without  such  caution,  it  will  be  manslaughter  at  least.    It  was  a 
29,  s.  4.^    lawful  act,  but  done  in  an  improper  manner.     But  these  cases 
Bl.  Com.  192.  have  their  exceptions.     Therefore  Kelyng  very  properly  says, 
that  if  this  be  done  in  the  streets  of  London,  or  other  popu- 
lous towns,  it  will  be  manslaughter,  though  the  caution  be 
given,  that  is  above  mentioned.      But  this  exception  also  has 
its  limitations ;  as  if  this  be  done  in  those  thick  settled  places 
early  in  the  morning,  when  few  or  no  people  are  stirring,  and 
the  ordinary  caution  is  used,  then  death  that  may  ensue  is 
per  infortunium.    But  even  this  warning  will  not  do  when  the 
streets  are  full  of   people,  for  in  the   hurry  and  noise  of  a 
crowded  street  few  people  hear  the  warning  or  sufficiently  at- 
tend to  it. 
Foster's  C.L.      §  4.  If  a  person  driving  a  cart,  or  other  carriage,  happen- 

^1*  ^476.1-  ®*^  ^^  '^'"  ^  '^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  *^*^  ®°y  timely  notice  of  the  mis- 
East's  c.  L.  chief  likely  to  ensue,  and  yet  drove  on,  it  will  be  murder ; 
868.  for  it  is  wilfully  and  deliberately  done ;    here  is  the  heart  re- 

gardless of  social  duty,  already  described.     If  he  might  have 
seen  the  danger,  but  did  not  look  before  him,  it  will  be  man- 
slaughter^ for  want  of  due  circumspection.      But  if  the  acci- 
dent happened  in  such  a  manner  that  no  want  of  due  care 
could  be  imputed  to  the  driver,  it  will  be  accidental  death, 
and  the  driver  will  be  excused  ;    as  where  a  child  suddenly, 
and  out  of  the  driver's  view,  runs  under  a  wheel  and  is  killed. 
Haw.  P.  c.         §  5.  So  if  a  man  whip  a  horse  on  which  another  is  riding, 
E*  ^t"  ^c  T     ^'^®''^on  the  horse  starts,  and  runs  over  a  child  and  kills  it, 
264  &c.         ^^^  ^^^^^  is  guilty  of  homicide  per  infortunium^  the  other  of 
manslaughter.     So  where  a  man  happens  to  kill  another  by  a 
piece  of  timber  flung  down  from  a  house,  standing  out  of  the 
road,  after  loud  warning  to  all  persons  to  stand  clear  ;  or  by  a 
gun  discharged  at  wild  fowl ;  or  by  an  unlucky  fall  or  kick  at 
wrestling,  or  foot-ball,  or  other  such  sports,  or  by  moderate 
correction  of  a  child,  he ;  in  any  of  these  cases  if  death  en- 
sue it  will  be  per  infortunium^  due  care  being  always  taken. 
But  the  party  charged  in  these  cases  must  plead  not  guilty, 
and  give  the  special  matter  in  evidence. 
1  Hal.  P.  C.        §  6.  If  a  man  be  felling  a  tree  in  his  own  ground,  and  it 
407^8^'**  falls  and  kills  a  person,  it  is  chance-medley  or  per  infortunium. 
But  in  all  these  cases  if  it  doth  only  hurt  a  man  by  such  an 
accident,  it  is  nevertheless  a  trespass,  and  the  person  hurt  shall 
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recorer  his  damages ;  for  though  the  chance  excuses  from  felo-    Ch«  216. 
ny,  yet  it  excuses  not  from  trespass  ;    a  damage  is  sustained,    Art»  1* 
and  one  or  the  other  must  bear  it.  v^^^v-^h^' 

§  7.    Several  persons  come  to  commit  a  trespass  in  the  \}^^  ^'  ^" 
bouse  of  A,  and  he  shoots  and  kills  one,  this  is  manslaughter; 
but  otherwise,  had  it  been  if  they  had  entered  to  commit  a 
felony. 

§  8.  This  case  was  Wilfiam  Levet  being  in  bed  and  asleep  FGster,299.— 
in  the  night  in  his  house,  his  servant  hired  Frances  Freeman,  ^®^®^*  *^'*®» 
to  help  her  do  her  work,  and  about  midnight  the  servant  going  638.— EaWs 
to  let  her  out,  thought  she  heard  thieves  breaking  open  the  door ;  C.  L.  274. 
she  ran  speedily  to  her  master  and  informed  him  of  this  break- 
ing be. ;  he  rose  suddenly,  and  took  his  rapier,  and  ran  down 
suddenly.     Frances  hid  herself  in  the  buttery,  lest  she  should 
be  discovered.     Levet's  wife  spying  her  there,  and  not  know- 
ing her,  cried  out.  Here  they  he  that  would  undo  us.     Levet 
ran  into  the  buttery,  in  the  darky  not  knowing  France^,  but 
thinking  her  to  be  a  thief,  and  thrusting  with  his  rapier  before 
him,  hit  Frances  in  the  breast  mortally,  whereof  she  instantly 
died.     Held,  on  the  whole,  this  was  per  infortunium.     Re- 
marks, East's  C.  L.  274,  275. 

%  9.  Much  depends  on  the  act  done  if  lawful  or  not.  '  Wa'-  P-  C. 
Therefore,  if  A  shoot  at  a  deer  in  his  own  park,  and  the  ar-  '^' 
row  glancing  against  a  tree,  hits  and  kills  a  man  who  is  stand- 
ing hy,  this  is  per  infortunium  ;  because  it  was  lawful  for  him 
to  shoot  in  his  own  park.  But  if  A,  without  the  license  of  B, 
hunts  in  his  park,  and  his  arrow  so  glancing  by  a  tree,  kills  a 
bystander,  to  whom  A  meant  no  injury,  it  is  manslaughter ; 
because  the  act  was  unlawful.  So  if  A  throw  a  stone  at  a 
bird,  and  it  strikes  and  kills  another,  to  whom  he  meant  no  in- 
jury, it  is  per  infortunium.  But  if  he  had  thrown  a  stone  to 
kill  the  poultry  or  cattle  of  B,  and  the  stone  hits  and  kills  a 
bystander,  it  is  manslaughter,  because  the  act  was  unlawful ; 
but  not  murder,  because  he  did  it  not  maliciously,  or  with  in- 
tent to  hurt  the  bystander ;  also,  (other  books,)  nor  with  an 
intent  to  commit  a  felony. 

$  10.  As  to  caution,  the  law  does  not  require  the  utmost  Fos.  C.  L. 
caution.     It  is  sufficient  there  be  a  reasonable  precaution  ;  c^£~j^?^* 
what  is  usual  and  ordinary,  in  such  cases,  is  required. 

^  11.  A  man  and  his  wife,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  went  a  Fo8t.2«6.— 
mile  or  two  to  a  friend's  bouse,  with  some    neighbours,  to  257^266. 
dine.    He  carried  his  gun  with  him,  hoping  to  find  some  game      / 
on  the  way,  but  before  he  dined  he  discharged  his  gun,  and 
put  it  in  a  private  place  in  his  friend's  house.     After  dinner 
he  went  to  church,  and  in  the  evening  returned  home  with  his 
wife  and  neighbours,  bringing  his  gun  with  him,  which  was 
carried  into  the  room  where  his  wife  was,  she  having  brought 
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Ch.  310«   it  part  of  tbe  way  ;  be  took  it  up  and  touched  the  trigger,  asd 
Art.  1.     the  gun  went  off  and  killed  his  wife,  whom  he  dearly  loved. 
It  came  out  in  evidence,  that  while  the  mao  was  at  church,  a 
person  bebnging  to  the  family  privately  took  the  guo,  charged 
it,  and  went  after  some  game,  but  before  the  service  at  church 
was  ended  returned  it  loaded  to  the  place  whence  be  took  i^ 
and  where  the  deft.,  who  was  ignorant  of  all  that  had  passed, 
found  it,  to  all  appearance,  as  he  left  it.     Held,  he  had  rea- 
sonable grounds  to  believe  that  bis  gun  was  not  loaded ;   and 
so  the  killing  his  wife  was  per  it^ortunium  ;   and  he  was  ao* 
quitted. 
1  Hal.  F.  c.       §  12.  A  assauhs  B,  who  flies  to  tbe  wall,  or  falls,  boldii^ 
^^*  bis  sword,  knife,  or  pike,  in  his  hand  ;  A  runs  violently,  or 

falls  upon  it,  without  any  thnist,  or  stroke,  offered  at  him  by 
B,  and  thereon  A  dies  ;  this  is  death  per  infortunium.    Our 
homicide  per  infortunium^  answers  nearly  to  tbe  French  inr 
voluntary  homicide.     Penal  Code,  art.  319.    The  latter  is  at- 
tended with  some  negligence  or  inattention,  and  punished  with 
iroprisooment  between  three  months  and  two  ye^urs,  and  a  fine 
from  50  to  600  francs. 
East's  C.L.        §13.   Medicine — bad  administering.     If  one,  no  regular 
5*^*^1  H*^*'  physician  or  surgeon,  administer  medicine,  or  perform  an  op- 
«b. sT, 8. €&'  oration,  which,  contrary  to  expectation,  kills  the  patient,  was 
—i  Johns.  R.  manslaughter  formerly,  now  misadventure,  according  to  the 
**  cifi*'^^"  better  opinion.   But  if  one  give  physic  to  another,  in  sport,  of 
which  he  dies,  it  will  be  manslaughter  ;    and  if  given  to  pro- 
cure an  abortion,  and  the  woman  dies,  it  is  murder*     Liable 
to  a  penalty  for  practising  against  law. 
£8st,2r(8,  §  14.  If  men  engage  in  lawful  sport,  as  playing  by  consent 

Ifio'^E*^***     at  cudgels,  or  foils,  or  wrestling,  and  death  ensues,  it  is  by  misad« 
270!^*  ^°''     venture,  if  due  caution  be  used  ;  if  not,  manslaughter ;  but  not 
murder,  because  the  intent  is  not  malicious.      Secus  as  to  un- 
lawful sports,  as  prize-fighting,  public  boxing,  &c.  for  the  sake 
of  lucre. 
East's  C.  L.        ^  l^'    KMing  by  gaolers  ^e.,  by  duress  of  imprisonment. 
831,  Hiiggins*  As  where  one  Sarnes,  a  servant  or   the  gaoler,  put  Arne,  a 
s'^lfla—    P"^^**®***  ^°^^  *  ^^^  '^"'''  room,  over  the  common  sewer,  the 
Fo8t822.       ^^'1^  damp  and  unwholesome,  and  kept  him  without  fire, 
chamberpot,  or  other  necessaries,  for  forty-four  days,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  he  died.      Held,  Barnes  was  guilty  of 
murder;  but  that  the  gaoler  was  not,  who  appointed  one  Gibbon 
his  deputy,  and  he  appointed  Barnes.     The  gaoler  once  saw 
Arne  in  his  wretched  situation.      So  a  gaoler  was  adjudged 
guilty  of  murder  who  knowingly  confined  A  in  a  room  with 
B,  having  the  small-pox,  and  A  took  it  and  died. 
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Abt.  3.     St  dffendendo.  Ch.  216. 

(i  !•  This,  as  observed  briefly  Ch.  212,  is  excusable  homi-      ^rU  2. 
oide.    It  includes  manslaughter  ex  necessitate.    This  neces-   ^^^^^v^^ 
sity  malies  the  homicide  not  simply  voluntary,  but  mixed, 
partly  voluntary  and  partly  involuntary ;  and  homicide  se  de^ 
fendendo  is  of  two  kinds :    1*  That  necessity  which  is  of  a 
private  nature  :   2.  That  necessity  which  relates  to  the  pub-  i  Hale's  P. 
Ho  justice  and  safety.    The  former  is  that  necessity  which  j'^t'^c*' 
obligeth  a  man  to  hi^  own  defence  and  safeguard.    Hence  we  i,.  271, 272. 
must  inquire  what  a  man  can  legally  do  for  the  safeguard  of  -—4  Bl.  Com. 
his  own  life  :    2.  What  for  the  safeguard  of  the  life  of  an-  l^fl^^ 
other :    3.  What  may  be  done  for  the  safeguard  of  a  man's  Kel.  132. 
goods  :    4.  What  may  be  done  for  the  safeguard  of  a  man's 
bouse  or  habitation. 

§  2.  First,  Defence  of  one's  own  life,  usually  called  se  rfc-  l^J^'lFg 
fendendo.     And  here,  generally,  says  Hale,  if  ooe  be  indicted  cro.Car.644. 

of  felony,  he  cannot  justify  as  that  he  did  it  in  his  own  de Post.  274. 

fence,  or  per  infortuniumj  but  may  plead  not  guilty ^  and  upon  ]^***'*' 
his  trial  the  special  matter  is  to  be  found  by  the  jury,  and 
thereon  the  court  gives  judgment. 

^  3.  Homicide  se  defendendo  is  of  two  kinds  :  1.  Such  as, 
though  it  excuseth  from  death,  yet  it  excuseth  not  the  for- 
feiture of  goods,  (in  England,)  nor  is  the  party  to  be  absolutely 
discharged  out  of  prison,  but  bailed,  and  to  purchase  his  par- 
don of  course  :    2.  Such  as  wholly  acquits  him  of  all  kinds  of 
forfeiture.    First,  Homicide  se  defendendo  is  the  killing  of  an- 
other person  in  the  necessary  defence  of  himself  against  him 
that  assaults  him ;  and«in  this  case  these  things  must  be  ob- 
served:   1.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  party  killed  be  the 
first  aggressor  or  assailant,  or  of  his  party,  though  commonly 
it  holds.     There  is  malice  between  A  and  B,  they  meet  |  ^^^^  4^9 
casually,  A  assaults  B,.  and  drives  biro  to  the  wall ;  B  in  his  487,  Cop- 
own  defence  kills  A,  this  is  se  defendendo^  and  shall  not  be  ^«"'«  ^^"^ 
heightened  by  the  former  malice  into  murder  or  homicide  at  288, 284-* 
large ;  for  it  was  not  a  killing  on  account  of  the  former  malice,  4  Bl  Com. 
but  upon  a  necessity  imposed  upon  him  by  the  assault  of  A.  *^* 
A  being  assaulted  by  B,  returns  the  blow,  and  a  fight  ensues.  _ 

A,  before  a  mortal  wound  is  given,  declines  any  further  con-  ' 

flict,  and  retreats  as  far  as  he  can  with  safety,  and  then  in  his 
own  defence  kills  B,  this  is  excusable  self-defence  ;  but  if  the 
mortal  stroke  had  been  given  first,  it  would  have  been  man-  ' 

slaughter.  All  malice  apart,  it  is  not  material  who  gives  the 
first  blow,  in  this  case  of  excusable  self-defence,  if  either 
party  quits  the  combat,  and  retreats  before  the  mortal  stroke 
is  given ;  but  if  the  first  assault  be  made  upon  malice,  which 
must  be  collected  from  the  circumstances,  and  the  assailant 
to  give  himself  some  colour  for  putting  in  execution  the  wicked 
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Ch.  216.   purposes  of  his  heart,  retreats,  and  thoa  turns  and  kills,  tbif 
Art.  2.     will  be  murder.  Another  circumstance  necessary  to  bo  proved 
y^^Y^j  in  a  plea  of  self-defence  is,  that  the  fact  was  done  from  mere 
necessity,  and  to  avoid  immediate  death }  East,  282 }  as  in 
Nailor's  case. 
Nftiior's  case,      Nailor  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  his  brother.    The 
*77^i^  aB6  ^*^®  ^^^  ^^^^  before  stated,  in  which  the  court  held  there  was 
"    '      '      '  not  sufficient  necessity  for  killing  the  assailant,  and  said,  no 
assault,  however  violent,  will  justify  a  killing  the  assailant, 
under  the  plea  of  necessity.     To  justify  killing  one  to  prevent 
his  committing  a  felony,  it  must  plainly  appear  he  meant  to 
commit  one,  and  to  save  life  it  must  appear  it  is  in  danger. 
Hence  not  enough  one  attempts  to  pick  a  pocket.    East,  272, 
273,  277. 
Foster's  C.         §  4.  In  justifiable  self-defence,  as  Foster  calls  it,  or  ac- 
^ig^EMVs    cording  to  some  others,  justifiable  homicide,  the  injured  party 
CL.  271.— 1  may  repel  force  by  force  in  defence  of  his  person,  habitation, 
l^^tLp^'      or  property,  against  one  who  manifestly  intends  and  endeav- 
273!      "* '    ou>^s  by  violence  or  surprise,  to  commit  a  known  felony  upon 
either.     In  these  cases  he  is  not  obliged  to  retreat,  but  may 
pursue  his  adversary   till   he   finds   himself  out  of  danger, 
and  if  in  a  conflict  between  them,  he  happens  to  kill,  such 
killing  is  justifiable.     The  right  of  self-defence  in  these  cases 
is  founded  in  the  law  of  nature,  and  Is  not,  and  cannot  be,  su- 
perseded by  the  law  of  society.    For  before  civil  society  was 
formed,  (one  may  conceive  of  such  a  state  of  things,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  period  when  it  was  formed,)  the  right 
of  self-defence  resided  in  individuals*     It  could  not  reside 
elsewhere.  And  since,  in  cases  of  necessity,  individuals  incor- 
porated into  society,  cannot  resort  for  protection  to  the  laws 
of  society,  that  law,  with  great  propriety  and  strict  justice, 
considers  them  as  still,  in  that  instance^  under  the  protection 
of  the  law  of  nature.    As  where  a  known  felony  is  attempted 
upon  the  person  to  rob  or  murder  ;  here  the  party  assaulted 
may  repel  force  by  force  ;  and  his  servant  or  any  other  person 
may  interpose  to  prevent  the  mischief;  and  if  death  ensue, 
the  party  interposing  is  justified.     In  this  case  nature  and 
social  duty  co-operate.     A  felony  must  be  intended,  and  to 
justify  killing  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  the  party  killing 
must  be  wholly  without  fault.  East's  C.  L.  277,  279,  several 
cases ;  and  1  Hawk.  c.  28,  s.  22  ;  and  Basset's  case,  1  Hale, 
Foster's  c      ^^^>  ^^^>  ^^^'  ^^>  ^"^  Mawgridge's  case,  Cb.  197,  a.  7, 
L.  274, 299.    s.  5.     So  if  one  assault  a  woman  to  commit  a  rape  upon  her, 
—East's  c.     she  may  lawfully,  in  defence  of  her  chastity,  kill  this  assaulter. 
,  73.    rpjj^  injury  intended  never  can  be  repaired  or  forgotten  ; 
*'  and  nature,  to  render  the  sex  amiable,"  implants  in  the. 
female  breast  a  high  sense  of  honour,  a  just  sense  of  virtue 
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and  a  keeti  sense  of  injury,  in  this  respect.     In  this  case  the   Ch.  21 6*  - 
law  of  nature,  of  self-defence,  and  the  laws  of  society,  all  co-     Art.  2. 
incide  to  protect  her,  by  allowing  her  or  any  others  present   v^^^y-^^ 
to  kill  the  felonious  assaulter.    Must  be  reason*  to  believe  a  ^  ^^^t  ^^• 
felony  is  intended.    Art.  1,  s.  8.' 

^  5.  So  even  a  lodger  in  a  house  may  kill  one  attempting  Cro.Car.644, 
to  break  it,  to  commit  a  crime  in  it.     As  in  this  case  Cooper  Cooper's 
was  indicted  for  murder,  and  plea  not  guilty.     Cooper  lodged  ca!^7\\c. 
in  the  house  of  one  Anne  Carricke,  who  kept  a  tavern  ;  the  289.— Foster, 
deceased  about  midnight  assaulted  the  house,  and  attempted  q^^^q  12. 
to  break  in  to  slit  her  nose,  as  he  swore  he  would,  because  s.  19.-^1 
sbe  kept  a  bawdy  house.     Cooper  dissuaded  him  &c. ;  but  H^^>  ^» 
he  «aid  he  would  enter  and  cut  Cooper's  throat.     He  broke  laof  ^ ' 
one  window  and  thrust  in  his  rapier  against  Cooper,  who  in 
defence  of  the  house  and  himself,  thrust  the  decased  in  the 
eye,  and  killed  him.     Held,  justifiable  homicide  by  24  Hen. 
VIII.  made  in  confirmation  of  the  common  law.     So  may 
any  one  in  the  house,  even  a  sojourner,  kill  the  assailant  who 
makes  the  assault,  and  intends  mischief  to  any  in  it.    And 
Cooper  was  discharged.      So  a  stranger  may  interfere  to 
prevent  a  felony. 

^  6.  The  ancient  legal  notion  of  chance-medley^  or  chaud-  ^®**«'f  ^'^^ 
medley f  was  when  death  ensued  from  a  combat  between  the 
parties  upon  a  sudden  quarrel.     Though  the  common  notion 
now  is  death  accidently  produced. 

§  7.  In  homicide  #c  defendendo,  some  act  to  be  done  by  *  Hale's  P. 
the  party  killing,  seems  to  be  necessary  ;  for  if  he  be  merely    * 
passive,  the  killing  will  be  only  per  infortunium. 

§  8.  Regularly  it  is  necessary  for  a  person  killing  another,  l  Ha1e*s  P. 
$e  defendendoj  to  fly  as  far  as  he  may  to  avoid  the  violence  of  ^  ^*^r 
the  assault,  before  he  turns  upon  his  assailant.     But  this  rule  295  be, 
has  some  exceptions.  As  where  a  gaoler  or  officer  is  assaulted 
in  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  is  not  bound  to  give  back  to 
the  wall ;  but  if  he  kills  the  assailant,  it  is  se  defendendo^ 
though  he  do  not  give  back  to  the  wall ; — so  as  to  a  constable 
or  watchmen,  for  they  are  ministers  of  justice,  and  under  a 
more  special  protection  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  than 
private  persons.     But  it  cannot  be  se  defendendo^  when  no 
assault  is  made  by  the  prisoner,  and  the  officer  kills  him ;  but 
it  is  murder  if  not  necessary  to  prevent  his  escape. 

§  9.  And  there  is  a  material  difference  between  civil  ac-  ^  Hale's  P. . 
tions  and  felonies.    If  a  man  be  in  danger  of  arrest  by  a  capias  Arrests!  "** 
for  debt  or  trespass,  and  he  ffies,  and  the  officer  kills  him,  it 
is  murder ;  but  if  a  felon  ffies,  and  he  cannot  be  otherwise 
taken,  and  he  is  killed,  it  is  no  felony,  and  the  officer  so  kill- 
log,  forfeits  nothing. 

^10.  Again,  if  a  thief  assaults  a  true  man  in  his  house  ox 
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Ch.  216.  tbroad  to  ntb  or  kill  him,  this  naan  is  not  bound  to  give  back 
Ari.2  .  to  the  wall,  but  may  kill  the  assailant,  and  it  is  no  febnj.  1 
v^#i-v-w/  Hale's  P.  C.  481  ;  cites  Co.  P.  C.  66. 
1  Hale's  P.  c.  ^4  f ,  Agak),  if  A  assaults  B  so  fiercely,  that  B  cannot  save 
Co  p.^cCm.  ^'^  ''^®>  '^^  ^^  S^^^s  back,  or  if  in  the  assault  B  falls  to  tbc 
— RaBt,  SSI.   ground,  whereby  he  cannot  fly,  in  such  case  if  B  kills  A  it  is 

$e  defendendo. 
1  Hale's  P.         $  12.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  jlrt^  assaulter  may  kill^ 
Ea^^CL.    ^^  defendendoj  as  above,  where  his  assault  is  sudden,  and  not 
S7e,  279,       on  any  previous  malice ;  as  where  A  suddenly  assaults  B,  and 
^^  ^'  then  B  re-assaults  A,  and  A  bond  fide  flies  to  avoid  B's  as- 

sault, who  pursues  A,  and  then  A  being  driven  to  the  waO, 
turns  and  kills  B ,  this  is  se  defendendo^  for  it  appears  in  fact, 
A  fled  as  far  as  he  could  from  the  assault  of  B.     But  accord- 
ing to  Hale,  if  A  assaults  B  first,  and  on  that  assault  B  re^ 
assaults  A,  and  so  fiercely  that  A  cannot  retreat  to  the  wall  or 
other  non  vltra^  without  danger  of  his  life ;  nay,  though  A 
faU  upon  the  ground  on  B's  assault,  and  then  kills  B,  this  is 
not  se  defendendOf  but  murder  or  manslaughter,  according  to 
circumstances;  as  otherwise,  all  murders  or  manslaughters 
would  be  turned  into  it  defendendo;  and  the  reason  given  isi 
because  his  fall  not  being  voluntary,  as  bis  flight  is,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  declined  fighting,  so  that  the  party  first  as- 
saulted cannot  safely  quit  the  advantage  he  has  got. 
S  Bac.  Abr.        $  13.  A  and  B  were  walking  together  in  Fleet  street,  and 
678;  cited     g  gave  A  some  provoking  language, — then  A  gave  B  a  box 
p"c.  483*-l    o"  ^b®  ^^^ — ^^y  closed,  and  B's  arm  was  broken  on  being 
£aat,892.       thrown  down  ;  be  ran  to  the  house  of  his  brother  presently, 
near  by  ;  C  took  the  alarm,  came  out  with  his  sword  drawn, 
and  made  towards  A, — he  retreated  ten  or  twelve  yards  ;  C 

Eursued  hitn ;  A  drew  his  sword,  made  a  pass  at  C,  and  killed 
im.  Held,  this  was  not  te  defendendo^  but  manslaughter ; — not 
murder,  on  account  of  the  sudden  falling  out ;  but  manslaugh- 
ter, partly  because  A  made  the  first  breach  of  the  peace,  by 
stri  ing  B,  and  it  appeared  that  A  might  have  retreated  out 
of  danger,  and  his  stepping  back  was  rather  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  draw  his  sword  with  more  advantage  to  come  on  C, 
than  to  avoid  him  ;  and  the  flight,  to  gain  the  advantage  of 
se  defendendo  to  him  who  kills,  must  not  be  a  feigned  flight, 
or  a  flight  to  gain  the  advantage  of  breath,  or  opportunity  to 
fall  on  afresh,  but  it  must  be  a  flight  from  the  danger,  as  far 
as  the  party  can,  by  reason  of  some  wall,  ditch,  company,  or 
the  fierceness  of  the  assailant  will  permit. 
4jM— Ewt's''  ^14.  Se  defendendo  in  defence  of  masters,  wives^  fyc.  A 
C.L.292,&c.  assaults  the  master,  he  flies  as  far  as  he  can  to  avoid  death, 
the  servant  kills  A  in  defence  of  his  master,  this  is  homicide, 
se  defendendo  of  the  master.    The  same  law  holds  if  the  mas- 
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ter  kiHs  in  defence  of  his  servant ;  the  husband  in  defence  of  Ch.  216* 
bis  wife,  and  the  wife  in  defence  of  the  husband  ;  the  child  of    ^rt.  2. 
the  parent,  and  the  parent  of  the  child  ;  for  the  act  of  the  as-  v^^^v^^ 
sistant  shall  have  the  same  construction  in  such  cases  as  the 
act  of  the  party  assisted  should  have  had,  if  it  had  been  done 
by  himself,  for  thejr  are  in  a  mutual  relation  one  to  another. 

$  15.  If  A  be  travelling  and  B  come^to  rob  bim,  if  C  falls  1  Hale's  P.  C. 
into  the  company,  he  may  kill  B  in  defence  of  A, — much  more  ^tVs^H 
if  B  come  to  kill  A,  and  such  his  intention  is  apparent,  for  in  290, 292! 
such  case  of  a  felony  attempted  as  well  of  a  felony  committed, 
every  man  is  thus  far  an  officer  that  at  least  his  killing  of  ttie 
attempter  in  case  of  necessity  puts  him  in  the  condition  of 
se  drfendendo  in  defending  his  neighbour.     So  if  A  attemot  to 
ravish  B,  her  husband  or  father  may  kill  A  to  prevent  the 
crime,  if  not  otherwise  to  be  prevented,  and  it  is  se  defenden^ 
do ;  but  not  se  defendendoj  but  manslaughter,  if  the  crime 
attempted  might  be  otherwise  prevented ;  therefore,  circum- 
stances must  guide  in  such  cases.     But  all  interference  of  a 
third  person  roust  be  solely  to  preserve  the  peace. 

^16.  Se  defendendo  in  killing  in  defence  of  goods  or  house  Foster,  278. 
of  one.  In  these  cases  there  is  a  material  difference  between  a  ^^i^®"** 
trespassing  act  and  a  felonious  act,  and  between  felonious  acts  Hale,  446, 
themselves.  If  A  pretend  a  title  to  the  goods  of  B  and  take  461, 488.— 
them  away  from  B  as  a  trespasser,  B  may  justify  beating  f^f^^f '  ^' 
A ;  but  if  he  beat  him  so  that  he  dies,  it  is  not  se  defendendo^  Hale's  P.  c. 
but  manslaughter.     So  as  to  one's  house,  if  no  danger  of  life.  l^'.^'T 

t}  17.  Harcouot  was  in  possession  of  a  house  by  title,  A  287.-^Cro.' 
attempted  to  enter,  and  shot  an  arrow  at  those  in  the  house,  Car.  687. 
and  Harcourt  from  within  shot  an  arrow  at  those  who  would  ^^    ^^,^ 
have  entered,  and  killed  one  of  them  ;  this  was  deemed  not  case,  East's 
se  defendendoj  but  manslaughter,  because  there  was  no  danger  c.  L.287, 
of  bis  life  from  those  without.     But  if  A  had  entered  into  the  ^^ 
house  and  Harcourt  had  gently  laid  his  hand  upon  him  to  turn 
bim  out,  and  then  A  had  turned  upon  him  and  assaulted  him, 
and  Harcourt  had  killed  him,  it  had  been  se  defendendo  ;  and 
so  it  had  been  if  A  had  entered  upon  him  and  assaulted  him 
first,  though  he  intended  not  to  kill  him,  yet  if  Harcourt  had 
thereupon  killed  A,  it  had  been  se  defendendo^  and  not  man- 
slaughter, though  A's  entry  was  not  with  an  intent  to  murder 
Harcourt,  but  only  as  a  trespasser  to  gain  possession.     And 
Hale  thought  that  Harcourt  being  in  bis  own  hou^e  need  not 
fly  or  give  back,  as  he  had  the  protection  of  it  to  excuse  him 
from  flying,  for  that  would  be  to  give  up  the  possession  of  his 
house  to  his  adversary  by  his  flight.     This  is  a  very  com- 
mon case,  the  assailant  first  attempts  to  get  possession  of  pro- 
perty illegally,  the  possessor  gently  resists,  on  this  the  assail- 
ant assaults  bim  and  offers  violence  to  bis  person  ;  this  totally 
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Ch.  216.  cYiaoges  the  scene,  for  the  one  thus  assaulted  is  compelled  to 
Jlrt.  3.     defend  his  person  also ;  secus^  if  the  attack  continue  on  the 
v^^*v-^i^  property  only.     And  Cook  was  guilty  of  manslaughter  (but 
And  Cook'i    not  murder)  because  he  might  have  resisted  the  officer's  un- 
Car/637?       lawful  entry  into  his.  Cook's,  house,  without  killing  him,  and 
because  Cook  voluntarily  shot  the  officer,  so  not  like  Level's 
case. 
lHale*sP.C.      ^18.  There  is  a  difference  between  a  trespass  and  felony. 
—I'Hiwk^^  Hence,  if  the  husband  finds  A  in  the  act  of  adultery  with  his 
ch  2f),  8  23.  ^ii^  and  kills  him,  it  is  manslaughter ;  but  if  A  attempt  to 
--East's  c.     ravish  her,  and  she  or  her  husband  kill  A,  it  is  $e  defendendo^ 
^7, 288.    f^j  g  felony  is  attempted.     So  if  one  as  a  trespasser  comes  to 
take  my  goods,  I  may  beat  in   defence  of  them,  but  if  I  kill 
him  it  is  manslaughter,  (meaning  if  he  do  not  assault  my  per- 
son ;)  but  if  he  come  to  steal  my  goods,  and  in  resisting  his 
attempt  I  kill  him,  this  is  se  defendendo^  for  in  this  he  attempts 
a  felony, — and  no  forfeiture  by  our  common  law.     So  if  A 
attempt  burglary  or  arson  in  my  hbuse,  and  I,  my  servant,  **  or 
any  within  my  house,"  shoot  him  and  kill  him,  it  is  no  felony, 
but  se  defendendoj  for  A  attempts  a  felony,  and  I  may  assem- 
ble persons  for  the  safeguard  of  my  house* ;  and  it  is  always 
but  se  defindendo,  and  no  felony  or  forfeiture  to  kill  a  felon 
who  flies  or  escapes,  if  he  cannot  be  otherwise  taken,  but  if  he 
can  be,  then  it  is  manslaughter  to  kill  him  at  least.     And  if 
indicted  the  plea  is  not  guilty,  in  se  defendendo^  and  the  deft* 
shall  be  entirely  acquitted  on  the  special  matter  found  by  the 
jury  ;  also  in  such  cases  the  jury  must  inquire  if  the  killing  be 
of  necessity  or  not.     And  in  such  case  the  law  makes  every 
person  an  officer  to  arrest  a  felon,  even  without  warrant  from 
any  particular  court  or  magistrate.     If  A  in  defence  of  his 
house  kill  B  attempting  as  a  trespasser,  it  is  manslaughter  at 
Enst,  287,      '®°^^«  '^  "^  danger  of  A's  life  ;  but  if  B  had  entered  A's  house, 
288,  and  A  had  gently  laid  his  bands  on  him  to  turn  him  out,  and 

B  turns  and  assaults  him,  and  A  kills  B,  not  otherwise  able  to 
avoid  the  assault  or  to  retain  lawful  possession,  this  is  se  defers 
dendOf  or  self-defence  ;  so  if  B  had  entered  and  assaulted  first. 
Art.  3.  Ex  necessitate  killing  fyc. 

i^  I .  There  are  many  cases  in  which  life  is  taken  away  of 
necessity  ;  and  where  the  killing  is  of  necessity  it  is  justifiable. 
Many  cases  to  this  purpose  have  been  already  stated ;  as 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  felonies,  in  divers  cases  not  to  be 
prevented  but  by  killing  the  felonious  aggressor ;  so  to  pre- 
serve life  or  female  chastity,  not  to  be  preserved  but  by  killing 
him.  In  this  article  a  few  more  cases  will  be  collected. 
1  HaVsP.C.  §@.  If  a  felon  be  arrested,  and  in  carrying  hinf  to  gaol  he 
489,490.  breaks  away,  and  the  people  of  the  town  or  vill  pursue  him 
and  canuot  take  him  unless  tliey  kill  him,  those  who  kill  him 
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upon  their  arraigomeot  shall  be  acquitted  of  the  felony;  for  Ch.  2I6. 
this  killing  is  of  necessity.  Art.  3. 

^  3.  The  sheriff  cannot  justify  as  of  necessity  killing  one  v^^^v^^^ 
who  barely  flies  from  him  in  civil  process;  but  if  the  sheriff  l^*^^***"; 
or  officer  be  resisted  by  one  whom  he  attempts  lawfully  to  q  £  294!  " 
arrest  in  a  civil  action,  or  to  retake  after  he  has  arrested  him, 
unavoidably  kills  him  in  the  affray,  he  may  jusMfy  it  as  done 
of  necessity,  though  the  officer  never  gave  back,  but  stood  his 
ground  and  attacked  the  party. 

§  4.  A  man  shall  never  justify  himself  under  a  necessity  ^*^-  *!•  ^• 
which  he  brought  upon  himself  by  his  own  fault.   And,  there-  Bac.'Abr. 
fore,  if  rioters  wrongfully  detaining  a  house  by  force,  kill  the  675. 
party  ejected  or  any  of  his  assistants  who  attack  it  from  with- 
out, and  endeavour  to  burn  it,  they  are  guilty  of  manslaughter. 

^  5.  Summary  of  the  cases  in  which  a  man  may  kill  in  self- 
defence  :  1.  If  a  thief  attempt  to  rob  him:  2.  Him  that 
attempts  to  rob  or  kill  him  in  or  near  the  highway :  3.  Him 
who  attempts  wilfully  to  fire  his  house  or  to  commit  burglary, 
though  he  hath  not  actually  broken  or  fired  the  house,  if  be 
came  with  that  purpose  :  4.  So  an  officer  may  lawfully  in  the 
execution  of  his  office  kill  a  person  that  assaults  him,  though 
the  officer  give  not  back  to  the  wall :  5.  So  as  to  the  consta- 
ble or  watchman  that  commands  the  peace  and  is  resisted. 

^  6.  So  one  may  lawfully  kill  a  felon  who  resists;  and  the  like 
of  a  constable  or  watchman  that  is  charged  to  take  one  accused 
of  felony,  if  he  resists  or  flies  and  cannot  be  otherwise  taken, 
though  perchance  he  be  innocent. 

^  7.  If  the  prisoners  in  gaol  assault  the  gaoler,  he  in  his 
defence  may  lawfully  kill  any  of  them. 

$  8.  If  the  assailant  attempt  to  commit  forcibly  any  fel- 
ony upon  a  roan's  person  or  property,  especially  his  habita- 
tion, he  may  lawfully  kill  the  assailant  to  prevent  the  felony, 
and  without  giving  back  ;  wherever  giving  back  would  aflbrd 
him  an  opportunity  to  enter  on  the  commission  of  his  intended 
crime  and  get  possession.* 

^  9.  To  reduce  the  offence  from  manslaughter  to  self-de-  East's  c.  L. 
fence  upon  ehance-medleyj  he  must  first  shew  "  that  before  a  Fosteif  277. 
mortal  stroke  given  he  had  declined  any  further  combat,  and  —4  fil!  Com. 
had  retreated  as  far  as  he  could  with  safety :  2.  That  he  then  *®^»  *®^- 

*  Here  the  French  Pennl  Code,  arts.  927,  320,  merits  attention  as  bein^  concise,  bat 
very  imperfect  compared  with  oar  common  law.  This  code  enacls,  <*  no  crime  or  offence 
U  committed  when  death,  wounds,  or  blows  are  inflicted  in  compliance  witli  the  law,  and 
by  command  of  the  lawful  authority.*'  "  It  is  no  crime  or  offence  to  kill,  wound,  or 
strike,  when  compelled  by  actual  necessity  in  self-defence,  or  in  defence  of  others."  But 
this  defence  is  limited  to  *^  repellinj^  during  the  night,  the  scaling  or  breaking  of  enclosures, 
walls,  dnors,  or  windows  of  an  inhabited  house  or  apartment,  or  their  dependencies  ;"  and 
to  defence  <*  a^inst  the  perpetrators  of  robberies  or  depredations  committed  rt  et  armit." 
It  will  be  ot>6erved,  our  common  law  wisely  makes  self-defence  and  defence  of  others, 
justifiable  in  many  other  cases,  and  its  main  fault  is  in  its  being  to  be  found  but  in  vari- 
ous books,  and  scattered  cases^  not  el  ways  uniformly  decided. 
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Ch.  216*   killed  his  adversary  throagh  mere  necessity,  in  order  to  avoid 

Art.  3.     immediate  death.''     So  seems  to  be  Blac^  stone's  distinction, 

K^^^s/'^^  and  so  Foster's.    As  in  Nayior's  case,  above,  nothing  appear- 

4fi?^4s*  "^  ^^  ^^  ^'^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  deceased  aimed  at  the  prisoner's  life,  and 
403l_l '      '  so  ruled  manslaughter ;  also,   be  used  a  dangerous  weapon, 
Hawk.  ch.      and  hence  presumed  he  meant  to  kill.     But  if  the  deceased 
— kel^iaf*    ^^  "^'  P"^  *^^®  slayer's  life  in  danger  but  continue  to  beat  him, 
132— Foster,  he  may  lawfully  exert  so  much  force  as  is  necessary  to  com- 
292.— East,     pel  him  to  desist.  And  this  is  a  rule  in  many  cases.   As  if  one 
Sr"637l^    P®*'s»st  in  taking  away  my  child  or  my  property,  I  may  use 
East,  288—   force  to  make  him  desist,  but  I  must  increase  my  force  no 
^*T'i^**    more  or  faster  than  the  case  or  bis  force  requires  ;  and  in  no 
case  can  I  aim  at  his  life  but  to  save  my  own,  or  to  prevent 
bis  committing  a  felony  or  doing  me  some  great  bodily  harm. 
And  Harcourt's  case,  above,  and  Cook's  case.     But  I  cannot 
justify  killing  one  when  be  barely  commits  a  trespass  against 
my  property,  nor  my  using  a  deadly  weapon.    As  if  I  see  A 
breaking  my  fence  and  I  take  up  a  hedge  stake  and  kill  him, 
this  is  murder ;  because  an  act  of  violence  much  beyond  the 
proportion  of  the  provocation,  and  the  more  so  after  he  desists ; 
but  if  with  an  instrument  not  likely  to  kill,  only  manslaugbter, 
and  I  may  by  degrees  use  such  force  as  will  make  him  desist 
if  clearly  a  trespasser. 
East's  C.L.^      $  10.   Two  combat^  a  third  intetferei.     A  and  B  fight  on 
^^'  malice,  and  C,  the  friend  or  servant  of  A,  not  acquainted  there* 

with,  comes  in  and  takes  part  against  B  and  kills  him ;  this  is 
murder  in  A,  but  manslaughter  in  C,  but  had  been  murder  in 
C  also,  if  he  had  known  the  malice.     But  if  A  had  been  as- 
saulted and  had  retreated  as  far  as  be  could,  and  then  C  had 
killed  B,  it  had  been  se  defendendo.    But  if  the  servant  had 
killed  B  before  A,  the  master,  retreated  as  far  as  he  could,  it 
€ro.  Jam.       would  have  been  manslaughter  in  the  servant  C  ;  and  the  law  is 
296.— 1  Hale  the  same  if  the  master  kill  the  other  in  defence  of  the  servant. 
18^  13?*^*       Bui  if  there  be  only  angry  words  between  A  and  B,  and  C, 
'      '^      A's  friend,  strike  B  with  a  bowl  or  other  dangerous  instru* 
nient  and  kill  him,  this  would  be  murder. 
Kcl.  66— 1         §  1 1.  So  if  A  and  B  be  fighting,  and  C  interferes,  with  in- 
"sT— Eaf/'  ^^^^  ^^  P^^^  them,  but  do  not  signify  such  intent,  and  he  is 
c.  L.304,305.  killed  by  one  of  them,  this  is  manslaughter ;    as  the  one  kil- 
ling C  might  think  he  came  to  aid  the  other,  unless  he  had 
given  some  notice  of  bis  real  intention.     And  this  holds  even 
in  the  case  of  a  peace  officer.      Peace  officers  taking  oppo- 
site parts  8tc.  ^ 
East,  295.—        §  12.  Officers  of  justice  protected  against  resistance.     It  is 
F^t,  270;       ^  general  rule,  that  where  persons  authorized  to  arrest  or  im- 
prison, or  to  execute  public  justice,   and   using  the  proper 
means,  are  resisted  in  so  doing,  and  the  party  resisting  is  kil- 
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led  in  the  struggle,  such  homicide  is  justifiable ;  and  if  the  of-  Ch.  21& 
ficer  be  kiUed,  it  will  be  murder  in  all  who  take  a  part  in  such      Jlrt.  3. 
resistance.      But  if  he  who  attempts  to  arrest  has  no  authori-  VM^'v^h^ 
ty,  is  killed  hj  the  accused,  it  is  but  manslaughter.     As  where 
a  sergeant  arrested  one  Withers,  a  soldier,  and  he,  in  the 
straggle,  killed  the  sergeant,  who  acted  under  the  articles  of 
war ;     held  but  manslaughter,  because  he  did  not  produce 
them  to  the  court,  so  no  authority  appeared. 

If  A  begin  a  riot  or  affray,  and  continue  in  it  till  the  con-  Salk.  836, 
stable  is  killed,  he  is  a  principal  murderer,  though  he  do  not  ^^fi'ij^^'g^i, 
commit  the  fact.     And  officers  are  protected  eundo^  morando^  ^East's  c  L 
it  redeundoj  when  doing  their  duty.  Nor  need  an  officer  retreat  |!^2e^"*'*» 
at  all,  but  he  can  come  to  extremities  but  on  reasonable  ne-  c.  Elsos  aoo. 
cessity,  in  order  to  execute  his  office ;  and  bis  punishment  must 
never  exceed  the  necessity  of  the  case.    And  if  no  resistance 
at  all  be  made,  and  he  kills,  it  is  murder.     So  if  after  the  re- 
sistance is  over,  it  is  manslaughter  at  least ;    and  if  done  in 
eool  blood,  murder. 

^  13.  Officers'  assistants,  (and  all  are  bound  to  aid  in  pre-  East's  C.  L. 
serving  the  peace,)  commanded  or  not,  are  under  the  same  ??V^^?^^ 
prolection  as  the  ordinary  ministers  of  justice  are ;    so  are  2  Hale  ?& 
even  private  persons,  who  interpose  to  put  an  end  to  an  af- 
fray, or  who  endeavour  to  bring  felons,  or  such  as  have  given 
dangerous  wounds,  to  justice.     As*  to  arrests,  see  Arrests,  Ch. 
172,  a.  9  ;  Ch.  65,  a,  2,  a.  3,  many  cases  ;   and   Samuel  v. 
Payne  b  al.,  Ch.  75,  a.  6,  s.  4  ;  and  Hamilton  v.  Willan,  Ch. 
75. 

^  14.  In  sudden  affrays,  private  persons  interposing  to  part  East's  C.L. 
the  combatants,  or  to  prevent  mischief,  must  give  express  no-  3i>4.— Fost. 
tice  of  their  friendly  intentions,  after  which,  if   assaulted  by  ^^^j^**- 
either   combatant,   and   kill    him    in    the    struggle,   this   is 
jasiifiable  homicide  ;  but  if  the  party  so  interposing,  whh  such 
notice,  be  killed  by  either  affrayer,  it  is  murder  in  him,  but 
not  in  the  other  combatant,  unless  he  had  also  struck  him. 

See  Hugett's  case,  Ch.  197,  a.  7,  s.  10,  among  the  cases 
in  which  third  persons  may  interpose  to  relieve  one  illegally 
restrained  of  his  liberty. 

$  15.  Se  defendendo  against  a  trespasser.  If  A  be  in  the 
lawful  possession  of  his  house,  and  B  attempts,  as  a  mere 
trespasser,  to  enter  and  gain  possession,  A  cannot  kill  him  in 
self-defence ;  but  may,  if  B  resists,  after  A  gently  lays  his 
hands  on  him  to  turn  him  out,  not  able  otherwise  to  keep  his 
possession  ;  so  if  B  enter  on  him  and  assault  first,  though  he 
enters  not  to  commit  a  felony,  but  only  as  a  trespasser,  to  gain 
possession,  A  being  in  his  own  house  need  not  fly  as  far  as  he 
can,  as  he  has  the  protection  of  his  house,  and  as  flying  would 
b^  to  give  up  the  possession.   And  if  A  be  killed,  it  is  murder^ 
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in  turning  out  those  having  no  right  to  remain.  As  where 
two  soldiers,  at  1 1  o'clock  at  night,  came  to  A's  ion  and  de- 
manded beer,  this  he  refused,  on  account  of  the  late  hour, 
and  advised  them  to  go  to  their  quarters  ;  they  went  away  ut- 
teruig  imprecations.  In  ninety  minutes  they  returned,  when 
the  door  was  open  to  let  out  some  company  who  had  been 
detained  there  on  business ;  one  of  the  soldiers  rushed  in,  and 
renewed  his  demand  for  beer;  A  returned  the  same  answer^  and 
on  the  soldier's  refusing  to  go  out,  and  persisting  to  have  some 
beer,  offering  to  lay  hold  of  A,  he  at  the  same  time  collared 
him,  one  pushing  and  the  other  pulling  towards  the  outer  door, 
where,  when  A  came,  he  received  a  violent  blow  on  the  head 
with  some  sharp  instrument,  from  the  other  soldier,  who  remain- 
ed out  at  the  door,  which  occasioned  A's  death  in  a  few  days. 
Held,  murder  in  both  soldiers,  notwithstanding  this  pre- 
vious struggle  ;  for  A  did  no  more  in  attempting  to  put  the 
soldier  out  of  his  house,  at  that  time  of  night,  and  after  the 
warning  he  had  given  him,  than  he  lawfully  might,  which  was 
no  provocation  for  the  cruel  revenge  taken ;  especially  as 
there  was  reasonable  evidence  of  the  prisoners'  having  come 
the  second  time  with  a  deliberate  intention  to  use  personal  vi- 
olence in  case  their  demand  for  beer  was  not  complied  with ; 
this  circumstance,  they  meant  to  carry  their  point  or  use  per- 
sonal violence,  was  very  material,  as  it  drove  the  landlord,  A, 
to  guard  the  defence  of  hu  person^  and  not  solely  the  defence 
of  his  property. 

A  finds  B  a  trespasser  on  his  land,  and  suddenly  beats  him 
and  kills  him,  but  beats  him  not  with  an  intent  to.  injure  him 
materially,  but  merely  to  chastise  him  for  the  trespass,  and  to 
deter  him  from  repeating  the  like ;  this  is  manslaughter  ;  for 
if  A  had  killed  him  with  a  bill  or  hedge  stake,  or  beat  him 
outrageously  with  an  ordinary  cudgel,  beyond  the  bounds  of 
sudden  resentment,  whereof  he  had  died,  it  had  been  murder. 
This  case  supposes  no  attack  on  A's  person,  and  no  resistance 
to  his  putting  the  trespasser  out  of  A's  land  ;  but  had  A  gen- 
tly laid  his  hands  on  B,  to  put  him  out,  as  he  might  lawfully, 
and  B  had  resisted,  his  resistance  had  altered  the  case,  as  in 
nature  being  personal,  and  unlawfully  opposing  A's  legal  and 
personal  act,  and  had  been  like  the  cases  of  the  house,  the 
inn,  and  fence,  above  stated.  And  in  all  the  cases  of 
the  trespasser's  resisting  a  legal  attempt  to  put  him  out,  the 
rule  above  applies,  that  is,  ''  it  is  lawful  to  exert  such  force 
against  a  trespasser,  who  comes  without  any  colour  of  right  to 
take  the  goods  of  another,  as  is  necessary  to  make  him  de- 
sist." See  Halloway's  case,  Ch.  197,  a.  7,  s.  8, ;  and  IMal- 
ice  generally,  Ch.  197.  And  in  every  case,  to  extenuate  the 
killing,  it  must  appear  it  was  done  on  a  provocation  at  the 
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time,  and  not  on  an  o)d  grudge,  as  then  it  will  amount  to  murder*  Ch.  216. 
East's  C.  L.  239.     Even  blows  previously  received  will  not     ^rt.  3. 
extenuate  homicide  upon  deliberate  malice  and  revenge,  espe-  ^^^^v'^i^ 
cially  where  it  is  to  be  collected  from  the  circumstances  that 
the  provocation  was  sought  for  the  purpose  of  colouring  the 
revenge,  id.,  and  240,  241  ;  and  even  though  the  malice  and 
revengeful  temper  arise  during  the  struggle  in  which  the  kil-  Mason'icasc. 
ling  is,  as  in  that  between  the  two  brothers  named  Mason. 
And  cases  of  Mawgridge,  Oneby,  &c.  id.  282,  &c. 

$  16.    Se  defendendo  fyc.  depending  on  the  legality  of  the  East's  C.  L. 
process:    1.  The  court  or  person  issuing  it  must  have  juris- '®^>*'^* 
diction  :  2.  It  must  not  be  defective  in  the  frame  of  it :    3. 
The  party  executing  it  must  be  a  legal  officer  for  that  purpose 
or  his  assistant :    4.  It  must  be  executed  according  to  law. 
1.  According  to  Lord  Coke,  a  constable  attempting  to  arrest 
A  by  warrant  from  the  high  commission  court,  being  killed  by 
A,  was  killed  se  defendendo^  as  he  had  no  lawful  authority. 
But  where  a  sergeant  put  a  soldier  under  arrest,  without  au-  4  inst  338, 
thority,  and  he  killed  the  sergeant ;     held,  manslaughter,  and  Rex  v.  Simp* 
Coke's  opinion,  above,  was  questioned,  because  not  necessary  ^°^*  ^  ^.^^^ 
to  kill  him;  and  it  is  said,  the  warrant  on  such  occasion  makes  en,  East's  c. 
no  difference  ;  but  the  case  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merit,  ^-  ^^'  ^^^» 
independent  of  that  fact.   2.  It  is  enough  the  process  be  legal     *'  ^^^' 
in  the  frame  of  it,  from  legal  authority ;  no  error  or  irregular- 
ity, in  the  previous  proceedings,  will  affect  it,  or  excuse  the 
party  killing  the  officer  in  the  execution  of  it,  frojn  the  guilt 
of  murder.     Hence  if  a   ca.  sa.  fieri  facias,  writ  of  assist- 
ance, &c.  issue  to  the  officer,  and  he  or  any  of  his  officers  be 
killed   in  its  execution,  when  indicted  for  this  murder  it  is 
only  necessary  to  produce  the  writ  or  warrant,  without  shew-  And  also  in 
ing  the  judgment  or  decree ;  for,  however  erroneously  issued,  ^**  ^'J^' 
the  officer  must  obey,  and  is  justified  by  it ;  and  it  is  sufficient  Itwiicy*  ''' 
it  appears  the  magistrate  had  jurisdiction  over  the  subject 
matter,  though  the  cause  be  not  well  expressed  ;  it  is  enough 
if  the  warrant  contain  the  essential  requisites  of  a  warrant, 
though  strictly  not  legal.     And  on  a  general  principle,  if  the 
officer  have  not  legal  power  there  is  no  just  occasion  to  kill 
iiim  ;  however  this  want  of  due  authority  reduces  the  offeqce 
to  manslaughter ;    but  not  if  the  killing  be  of  premeditated 
malice  and  cruelty.     Blank  warrants  ought  never  to  be  issued. 
3.    The  party  executing  the  writ  or  warrant  must  be  a  legal  East's  C.  L. 
officer  for  that  purpose,  or  his  assistant,  and  duly  notify  his  Gordon's 
business ;  but  if  he  be  a  constable,  or  other  known  officer,  de  case.— See  t 
facto^  acting  within  his  district,  it  is  sufficient,  without  proving  Pl^'l.  Ev.  106, 
his  appointment  and  swearing  in.     If  an  officer  make  an  ar« 
rest  out  of  his  district,  or  have  no  warrant  or  authority  at  all ; 
as  if  his  name  be  inserted  after  the  issuing  of  the  writ  or  pro* 
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Ch.  216.  cess,  without  lawful  authority,  be  is  no  legal  officer,  nor  enti- 
Jlrt.  4.  tied  to  the  special  protection  of  the  law  ;  hence  if  killed,  by 
\^^>r^J  the  party  injured,  in  the  struggle,  it  is  only  manslaughter,  not 
Hokeby*s  murder,  but  not  te  defendendo  ;  but  generally  if  the  officer,  in 
'^'^  such  case,  kill  the  party  for  not  submitting  to  such  illegal  pro- 

cess, it  will  be  murder,  as  in  another  person  it  would  be*  As 
where  the  admiralty  issued  a  warrant  to  Lord  Danby  to  im- 
^  press  seamen  ;  and  B,  his  servant,  without  any  warrant  in 
«iu«.'^**"  *  writing,  impressed  D,  not  a  seaman,  who  trying  to  escape  was 
killed  by  B,  adjudged  murder.  Though  the  officer  must 
notify  his  business,  a  small  matter  will  amount  to  due  notice ; 
Kasfs  C  L.  as  if  he  command  the  peace,  or  the  officer  in  any  other  man- 
314, 816,  b  Qer  declares  with  what  intent  he  interposes ;  or  if  the  officer 
case,  CIkI97,  ^^  '^^  ^^  proper  district,  and  known,  or  but  generally  acknowl* 
«.  7, 8. 4.-9  edged,  to  bear  the  office  he  assumes;  or  if,  to  keep  the  peace, 
S«lk*384*—  ^®  produce  his  staff  of  office,  or  any  other  known  ensign  of 
Gordon's  office,  the  law  presumes  the  party  killing  had  due  notice  of 
case  A  D.  hig  intents,  especially  if  in  the  day  time.  Such  was  the  evi- 
8i4^3i6?did,  <)®nce  of  notice  in  Gordon's  case,  no  proof  of  constable's  ap- 
817*  819—  '  pointment  or  swearing  in ;  but  he  bad  his  staff,  and  gave  no- 
Pew's  case,  ^j^^  fg^  .  g^j  j,q  express  notice  is  necessary  if  the  party 
188.'  know  the  officer  and  his  business.    4.  The  process  must  be 

East's  C.  L.    executed  according  to  law.    If  the  warrant  be  directed  to 
f^M^b*^'    several,  any  of  them  may  execute  it ;   and  if  the  officer,  in 
Tntoior.        executing  his  writ  kc.,  exceed  bis  authority,  the  law  gives 
him  no  pcotection  in  that  excess.     See  this  case,  Ch.  89,  a. 
S,  s.  18,  stated,  and  Mr.  Lutteral's  death-bed  declarations  ad- 
mitted ;  and  though  he  had  his  sword  be.,  and  used  menac- 
ing words  to  Reason  and  Tranter,  the  bailifis,  yet  they  took 
revenge  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  offence,  and  they  indicated 
a  diabolical  fury,  so  guilty  of  manslaughter. 
Xait'8  C.  L.        ^17.    A  third  person  interferes  to  prevent  an  arrest ^  and 
826, 829.—     kiUs  the  officer.     How  far  can  such  third  person  avail  himself 
Com.  R.  18.   ^f  jijg  illegality  of  the  arrest,  see  Tooly's  case,  Cb.  179,  a. 
9,  s.  32;   and  Hugget's  case,  Ch.   197,  a.  7,  s.  10;  Fost. 
812,  317,  328;  Cro.  Car.  371  ;  1  Hale,  465.      A  majority 
of  the  judges  have  been  in  the  affirmative ;   but  Foster  J., 
and  a  minority  of  them  in  the  negative. 
Art.  4.  Indictment  and  evidence* 

^  1.  In  this  article  it  is  intended  only  to  notice  a  few  mat- 
.  ters  peculiar  to  indictments  and  evidence  in  cases  of  homicide. 
Several  of  these  peculiar  matters  have  been  already  stated. 
In  every  case  of  a  homicide  a  person  is  killed  in  a  manner  the 
more  or  the  less  criminal.  The  most  criminal  is  murder,  or 
killing  with  malice  prepense.  The  least  criminal,  or  in  a  way 
not  at  all  criminal  is  killing  in  the  execution  of  justice ;  as 
where  the  proper  officer  executes  a  crimiual  by  hanging  him 
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tic.  strictly  according  to  the  judgment.    Though  homicide   Ch,  216. 
varies  so  much  in  degrees,  yet  an  indictment  for  murder  may     ^rt.  4. 
be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  in  every  degree  ;  for  on  such  '^^^/'^h./ 
an  indictment  the  jury  may  find  guilty  of  manslaughter,  as  in 
many  cases  before  stated,  or  the  jury  may  specially  find  the 
special  matter,  on  which  the  court  may  adjudge  the  killing  to 
be  only  per  infortunium^  se  defendendoy  or  justifiable,  or  of 
necessity,  be.     And  it  seems  to  be*  agreed  that  on  an  indict- 
ment for  murder  the  prisoner's  proper  plea  is  not  guilty,  and 
bis  proper  defence,  or  excuse,  or  justification  is  in  evidence, 
and  on  that  evidence  the  jury  finds  the  true  case  in  a  special 
verdict,  finding  all  the  facts  as  in  several  cases  before  stated* 
But  the  grand  jury  may  find  a  special  indictment  for  man«- 
slaughter ;  and  generally  the  accused  is  indicted  either  for 
murder  or  manslaughter  in  all  cases  of  homicide.     It  is  then 
materia]  to  attend  to  the  formal  as  well  as  essential  parts  of 
an  indictment  for  murder.   In  this  the  grand  jury  present,  that 
A.  B.  of  &c.  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  bis  eyes,  but 
being  moved  and  seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  on 
■  at  — —  with  force  and  arms,  in  and  upon  one  C.  D.  in 

the  peace  of  God  and  of  the  Commonwealth,  then  and  there 
being,  feloniously,  wilfully,  and  of  his  malice  aforethought,  did 
make  an  assault,  and  that  the  said  A.  B.  with  a  certain  drawn 
sword  made  of  iron  and  steel,  of  the  value  of  fifty  cents, 
which  the  said  A.  B.  in  his  right  hand,  then  and  there  had 
and  held  him,  the  said  C«  D.  in  and  upon  the  left  side  of  the 
belly  of  him  the  said  C.  D.,  then  and  there  feloniously,  wil- 
fully, and  of  malice  aforethought,  did  strike,  thrust,  stab,  and 
penetrate,  giving  unto  the  said  C.  D.  then  and  there  with  the 
sword  drawn  as  aforesaid,  in  and  upon  the  left  side  of  the 
belly  of  him  the  said  C.  D.  one  mortal  wound  of  the  breadth 
of  one  inch,  and  of  the  depth  of  nine  inches,  of  which  mortal 
wound  the  said   C.  D.  at  — —  aforesaid,  from  the  said  fifth  4  g]  q^^^ 

day  of  be. until  — -  did  languish,  and  languishing  did  App.  3.— 2 

live,  on  which  said  seventh  day  of  be.  the  said  C.  D.  at ^"^^so^si 

of  the  said  mortal  wound  did  die.  So  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  Bi.-^  Inst.' 
their  oaths  aforesaid,  do  say,  that  the  said  A.  B.  him  the  said  318, 319.— 
C.  D.  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid,  feloniously,  wilfully,  J^j^^ 
and  of  his  malice  aforethought,  did  kill  and  murder  against  197.— a 
the  peace ;  or  if  the  party  dies  instantly,  then  the  indictment  Hl^iLg'J^' 
is,  of  which  wound  the  same  C.  D.  then  and  there  instantly  ^^^^  q]  [,. 
died.     These  are  the  formal  as  well  as  the  essential  parts  of  840,  &e.— 
an  indictment  for  murder;  and  if  the  killing  be  by  drowning  in  ^"*  ^*  '^' 
a  well,  or  by  throwing  a  stone,  or  by  cutting  the  throaty  or  by 
shooting,  or  in  any  other  of  the  numerous  ways  of  killing,  it 
is  only  to  state  the  facts  and  manner  of  killing  precisely  as 
they  were.    We  in  all  our  indictments  for  murder  still  state  ^ 
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Ch.  216.  the  value  of  the  instrument,  though  we  have  no  deodands,  and 
•Art.  4.  though  no  township  is  charged  with  the  value  of  it.  But  the 
omission  of  such  value  does  not  vitiate  the  indictment  as  to 
the  offence  itself. 

<^  2.  Indictment  for  manslaughter  by  stabbing,  as  above,  to 
"  feloniously"  included, — **  and  in  the  fury  of  his  mind  did 
make  an  assault,  and  that  the  said  A.  B.  with  a  certain  drawn 
sword,  of  the  value  &c.  which  he  the  said  A.  B.  in  his  right 
hand  then  and  there  had  and  held,  the  said  C.  D.  in  and 
upon  the  right  side  of  the  belly  near  the  short  ribs  of  biro  the 
said  C.  D.,  (the  said  C.  D.  then  and  there  not  having  any 
weapon  drawn,  nor  the  said  C.  D.  then  and  there  having  first 
stricken  the  said  A.  B.)  then  and  there  in  the  fury  of  bis  mind 
feloniously  did  strike  and  stab,  and  that  the  said  A.  B.  with 
the  said  sword  to  the  said  C.  D.  in  and  upon  the  right  side  of 
the  belly,  near  the  short  ribs  of  him,  said  C.  D.,  one  mortal 
wound,  of  the  breadth  of  four  inches  and  of  the  depth  of  seven 
inches,  then  and  there  feloniously,  and  in  the  fury  of  his,  the 
said  A.  B's.  mind  did  give,  of  which  said  mortal  wound  the 
said  C.  D.  then  and  there  instantly  died."  And  concludes  as 
in  case  of  murder,  except  for  manslaughter  the  allegation  is,  the 
deft,  did  feloniously  and  in  the  fury  of  his  mind  kill  and  slay. 

(^  3.  And  where  the  indictment  for  manslaughter  or  murder 
is  grounded  on  any  statute,  it  must  be  framed  according  to  the 
essential  words  of  it ;  also,  conclude  not  only  against  the 
peace  of  be,  and  the  dignity  of  the  same,  but  also  against  the 
form  of  the  statute  in  such  cases  made  and  provided.  And  if 
the  indictment  so  conclude  where  it  need  not,  it  is  not  vitiated, 
as  against  the  form  of  the  statute  be.  when  not  necessary  will 
be  deemed  surplusage^  and  that  is  where  the  statute  does  not 
make  the  felony ;  but  where  the  statute  makes  the  felony,  then 
such  conclusion  is  necessary  to  make  the  offence  felony. 
According  to  several  authorities  the  essential  words  in  an  in- 
dictment for  murder  are,  feloniously  and  of  malice  afore" 
thought  did  kill  and  murder,  of  manslaughter,  feloniously  did 
kill.  Crown.  C.  C.  497. 

^  4.  If  A,  B,  and  C  kill  and  murder  one,  A  as  principal, 
and  B  and  C  as  aiders  and  abettors,  the  indictment  charges 
that  all  three  feloniously,  wilfuDy,  and  of  their  malice  afore- 
thought, did  make  an  assault  on  him ;  then  states  that  said  A,  a 
certain  pistol  of  the  value  be,  so  states  accurately  the  killing 
and  murder  by  A,  the  mode  and  manner ;  and  then  slates 
that  the  said  B  and  C  then  and  there  feloniously,  wilfully,  and 
of  their  malice  aforethought,  were  present  aiding,  helping, 
abetting,  comforting,  assisting,  and  maintaining  the  said  A,  the 
felony  and  murder  aforesaid,  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid,  to 
do  and  commit,  and  then  the  jurors  conclude  and  say  A,  B, 
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%nd  C  then  and  there  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid,  feloni-  Ch.  216. 
ously,  wilfully,  and  of  their  raalice  aforethought  did  kill  and     Art,  4. 
murder  &c.     And  though  one  gives  the  stroke,  all  present   s*^^^'^^ 
aiding  and  abetting  are  equally  culpable  and  deemed  princi- 
pals in  murder ;    but   anciently,  be  that  struck  the  stroke 
whereof  the  party  died  was  only  principal,  and  those  present 
aiding  and  assisting  were  but  in  the  nature  of  accessaries,  not 
to  be  tried  till  the  principal  was  attainted  or  outlawed.  Crown 
G.  C.  492,  493  ;  cites  Hale's  P.  C.  437.     But  now  the  law 
is  otherwise,  therefore  said  B  and  C  the  aiders  be.  present 
might  be  convicted,  though  A  never  appear,  or  is  outlawed. 
But  then  to  make  the  abetter  principal,  he  must  be  present : 
2.  He  must  be  aiding.    Crown.  C.  C.  502,  cites  1  Hale's  P. 
C.  438. 

Mistaking  the  sort  of  poison  will  not  vitiate  the  indictment, 
but  stating  any  poison  in  the  indictment  is  sufficient  to  main- 
tain it,  for  the  substance  is  whether  the  party  was  poisoned  or 
not.    3  Inst.  49. 

How  to  affect  principals  in  the  second  degree  Sec.  Rex  v. 
Borthwick,  Ch.  215,  a.  3. 

§  5.  Braley  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  his  wife.  Court  ™  ■?•  ^ 
impanneUed  a  jury,  which  found  the  prisoner  neglected  to  monweaUb  v. 
plead  by  the  act  of  God  ;  and  the  court  decided  not  to  pro-  Braley. 
ceed  to  try  him  on  the  indictment. 

§  6.  In  an  indictment  for   murder  the  word,  murder^  is  Foster's  c.  L 
absolutely  essential  in  the  description  of  the  offence.     But  on  ^^'  ^^" 
an  indictment  not  containing  that  word  the  deft,  may  be  con- 
victed of  manslaughter. 

§  7.  If  an  indictment  charge  that  A  gave  the  mortal  stroke,  ^f.^'^'u^'^* 
and  that  B  and  C  were  present  aiding  and  abetting,  if  it  come  Hale's  P.  c. 
out  in  evidence  that  B  gave  the  mortal  stroke,  and  that  A  and  437,463.—. 
C  were  aiding  and  abetting,  they  may  all  be  found  guilty  of  ^*^*'*»^^* 
murder  or  manslaughter  at  common  law,  as  circumstances 
may  vary  the  case.     The  identity  of  the  person  supposed  to 
have  given  the  stroke  is  but  a  circumstance,  and  in  this  case 
a  very  immaterial  one  ;  the  stroke  of  one  is  in  consideration 
of  law  the  stroke  of  all. 

§  8.  As  the  sheriff  or  officer  must  obey  his  precept,  it  is  Foster's  C.L. 
sufficient  if  only  erroneous.  And  if  a  capioi  ad  satisfacien-  ^^^' 
dumj  fieri  facias^  be.  issue,  directed  to  him,  and  he  or  any  of 
his  officers  be  killed  in  the  execution  of  the  writ,  it  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  upon  the  indictment  for  this  murder  to  produce 
the  writ  and  warrant,  and  without  shewing  the  judgment  or 
decree. 

^  9.  So  if  a  warrant  be  obtained  from  a  justice  of  the  Foster's  c.  L. 
peace  in  a  matter  in  which  he  has  jurisdiction,  it  is  sufficient  ^^^• 
to  protect  tlie  person  executing  it,  though  obtained  by  gross 
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Ch.  216.   imposition  on  the  justice  ;  but  otherwise  as  to  process  defee- 
Art.  4.     tive  in  the  frame  of  it. 
v^^^v^^^       ^10.  John  Joyner  was  indicted  for  a  felony  in  stealing  a 
Kelyng,  29,    copper.     The  evidence  proved  it  was  fixed  to  the  freehold, 
^^^*        and  as  this  evidence  proved  a  trespass  only,  judgment  was 
given  for  trespass.     The  jury  found  specially,  and  left  it  to 
the  court  to  judge  if  felony  or  not,  and  it  judged  him  a  tres* 
passer  and  fined  him,  and  gave  other  punishment  suitable  in 
trespass.     But  quare. 
East's  c.  L.        ^  1  i.  To  constitute  the  crime  of  murder  the  stroke  or  poi- 
^.—1  Hale,  ^^  ^^^  ^vQn  must  cause  the  party's  death  or  hasten  it,  and 
if  so,  it  is  murder,  though  his  life  might  have  been  saved  with 
better  care,  medicine,  and  attendance  ;  for  as  Rolle  C.  J.  said, 
an  offender  of  such  a  nature  shall  not  apportion  his  own 
wrong.     But  if  the  hurt  given  were  not  dangerous  in  itself, 
but  with  ill  application  or  otherwise  the  party  die,  and  it 
clearly  appears  the  death  was  owing  to  such  application,  and 
not  to  the  hurt  received,  though  administered  in  consequence 
of  such  hurt,  it  is  not  homicide. 
Eiut'sC.  L.        ^  12.  Usually  in  cases  of  homicide  the  indictment  is  for 
murder,  and  thereon  the  true  offence  may  be  found,  and  the 
judgment  will  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  so 
the  bail  on  haheat  corpus.  Where  the  offence,  if  specially  pre- 
sented, is  short  of  felony,  and  the  prisoner  is  charged  with  mur- 
der, his  acquittal  thereof  is  a  perpetual  bar  to  any  other 
So'*^*^'    indictment  for  the  same  offence.     But  on  a  charge  of  murder 
East's  c.  L.    the  fact  of  killing  being  proved,  the  law  presumes  it  founded 
340.— Foster,  in  malice,  until  the  accused  proves  the  contrary,  or  till  it  ap- 
l^wk.^h.      P«a>*s  in  the  government's  evidence.    The  jury  alone  must  de- 
81,  s.  32.-1     cide  on  the  truth  of  the  facts  alleged  ;  but  whether  taking 
4  Bl.  Com.      jhen,  iQ  be  true  the  homicide  be  justified,  excused,  or  allevi- 
ated, is  a  matter  of  law,  on  which  the  jury  roust  be  guided  by 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

^13.  In  each  indictment  it  is  necessary  to  state  particular- 
341^  3^  —  ly  the  manner  of  the  death,  and  the  means  by  which  effected ; 
2  Hale,  185.  and  therefore  if  one  be  indicted  for  one  species  of  killing,  as 
— 4  Bl.  Com.  by  poisoning,  he  cannot  be  convicted  by  evidence  of  a  totally 
J^'Tcase''  different  species  of  death,  as  by  shooting,  starving,  or  strang- 
2  Hawk.  c.  ling.  But  if  the  means  of  death  proved,  agree  in  substance 
m-1kV^  with  that  charged,  it  is  sufficient :  ass.  4.  And  as  if  one  kind 
— 4Co*40,  ^f  weapon  be  alleged,  and  another  proved,  it  does ; — so  alle- 
46.^2  lost!     gation  with  a  roooden  staffs  proof  with  a  Mtone^  is  well.     It  is 

f  ^®'  usual  to  allege  how  the  weapon  was  holden,  but  otkcre  if  this 

I^d  s  case.      -  °  i  i  i»  .  i  r 

A.  D.  1774.  be  necessary  ;— so  as  to  the  value  of  it ; — so  the  manner  of 
the  stroke  must  be  well  described,  and  the  word,  "  struck^^^  is 
technical,  where  the  death  is  by  a  blow,  wound,  bruise,  or 
other  assauh ; — so  the  place  and  kind  of  wound  be.  ought  to 
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be  described.    If  the  indictment  describe  the  wound  he.  with  Ch.  216* 
sufficient  certainty,  the  further  addition  of  a  further  uncertain     Art.  5. 
description  of  the  same  wound,  is  but  surplusage.     Though,  v«^^/^ll^ 
however,  the  manner  and  place  of  the  hurt  must  usually  be 
stated,  yet  if  on  evidence  it  appear  to  be  another  kind  of  wound, 
in  another  place,  of  which  the  party  died,  it  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  indictment.     But  in  all  cases,  the  death  by  the 
means  stated,  must  be  positively  alleged,  and  cannot  be  taken 
by  implication* 

$  14.  The  time  and  place  of  the  wound  and  of  the  death  p»t*8  c.  L. 
must  be  laid  for  obvious  reasons.     And  in  computing  the  BMC^.1i^ 
year  and  day,  the  day  on  which  the  act  was  done  is  reckoned  —is  Hale, 
as  the  first ;  and  this  rule  holds  in  cases  of  felo  de  se.     But  ^®*»  ^^k  "i 
though  the  day  or  year  be  mistaken,  yet  it  is  not  material,  if  45^  s.^l.^ 
it  appear  by  the  evidence  the  death  happened  in  the  limited 
time,  whhout  which  the  death  is  not  attributed  to  the  stroke  or 
poison.     If  the  name  of  the  deceased  be  unknown,  it  may  be 
laid  to  be  a  certain  man,  to  the  jurors  unknown.     Not  neces-* 
sary,  though  usuaj,  to  allege  the  party  stricken  was  in  the 
peace  of  God  and  of  the  king.     In  an  indictment  for  murder. 
It  is  essential  to  allege  the  act  was  done  feloniously^  and  of 
malice  cforeikovght ;  as  these  words  are  material  to  constitute 
the  crime  of  murder ; — also  that  the  defendant  murdered  the 
deceased.     In  manslaughter, /e/omou^fy  slew  and  killed.  And 
death  by  misadventure  or  chance-medley  is  charged  to  have 
been  done  casualty  and  by  misfortune^  against  the  will  of  the 
deft.     And  if  the  word  murdered^  or  the  words,  malice  afore^ 
thought^  be  omitted,  the  deft,  can  be  convicted  only  of  man- 
slaughter.    As  to  other  parts  in  indictments  of  homicide,  see 
the  forms  above. 

§  16.  In  every  indictment  for  murder,  the  jury  may  nega-  East's  c.  L. 
tive  the  higher  offence,  and  find  their  verdict  for  any  lesser  IJI*""^  **' 
species  of  homicide.  And  if  the  jury  find  the  special  matter 
from  whence  the  law  presumes  malice,  though  they  do  not 
expressly  find  the  malice  in  fact,  yet  judgment  of  death  "must 
be  given.  So  though  they  do  not  find  that  the  stroke  was 
felonious. 

Art.  5.    Rape. 

^  1.  This  crime  is  well  described  in  the  indictment  of  it. 
With  the  common  introduction,  not  having  the  fear  ofOod  ^-c. 
charges  the  deft,  that  with  force  and  arms,  in  and  upon  A.  P. 
spinster,  in  the  peace  of  God  be.  then  and  there  being, 
violently  and  felonious,  did  make  an  assault^  and  her,  the  said 
A.  P.  against  her  will,  then  and  there  feloniously  did  ravish 
and  carnally  know,  against  the  form  of  the  statute  &c.  and 
against  the  peace  of  tlie  said  Commonwealth.  And  if  an  in- 
fant under  ten  years  of  age,  is  the  same,  except  a  description 
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of  her  age,  as  an  infant  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
to  wit,  of  the  age  of  nine  years  Sic.  in  the  peace  of  God  &cc. 
feloniously  did  make  an  assault,  and  her,  the  said  E.  then  and 
there  wickedly,  unlawfully,  and  feloniously,  did  carnally  know 
and  abuse,  against  kc.  Some  late  forms  in  this  and  other 
cases  omit  the  words  which  relate  to  the  Deity. 

^  2.  This  crime  has  been  differently  viewed  and  punished* 
There  is  no  statute  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject. 

(^  3.  This  statute  enacts,  ^^  that  if  any  man  shall  ravish  and 
carnally  know  any  woman  by  force  and  against  her  will ;  or 
shall  unlawfully  and  carnally  know  and  abuse  any  woman 
child,  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  every  such  offender,  and 
any  person  present,  aiding  and  consenting  to  such  rape,  or 
accessary  thereto  before  the  fact»  by  counselling,  procuring, 
or  commanding  such  rape  to  be  committed,*'  and  convicted  in 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  either  of  the  said  felonies  and 
offences  aforesaid,  shall  suffer  the  punishment  of  death. 

$  4.  Sect.  2, — punishment  for  accessaries  after  the  fact, 
solitary  imprisonment  not  above  three  months,  and  hard  labour 
not  above  ten  years. 

^  5.  Sect.  3, — punishment  for  an  attempt  to  commit  a 
rape  and  for  aiding,  as  for  a  felonious  assault,  solitary  im- 
prisonment not  above  three  months,  and  hard  labour  not  above 
ten  years,  or  fine  not  above  $500,  and  imprisonment  in  the 
common  gaol  not  exceeding  one  year. 

^  6.  Sect.  4  repeals  the  former  law. 

This  act  punishes  an  assault  made  on  such  female  child 
under  ten  years  of  age,  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  rape,  with 
solitary  imprisonment  not  above  four  months,  and  hard  labour 
for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life.  This  act  of  1816  gives  no 
particular  description  of  this  crime.  This  act  of  1785  was 
ratlier  more  particular,  as  it  added,  committing  carnal  copula- 
tion with  her ;  the  punishment  also  by  this  statute  was  death. 
Indictment  for  a  rape,  if  the  jury  cannot  agreoi  may  find  deft, 
guilty  of  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape. 

^  7.  This  act  also  made  these  crimes  felonies,  and  punish- 
ed them  with  death. 

§  8.  This  act  punished  the  crime  with  death  or  some  other 
grievous  punishment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  but  as  to 
the  child,  death  absolutely.  A  man  cannot  commit  a  rape  on 
his  own  wife ;  she  cannot  retract  the  marriage  consent. 

^  9.  A  boy  under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  held  incapable 
of  committing  a  rape,  but  he  may  be  principal  in  the  second 
degree.     To  make  a  rape,  there  must  be  an  actual  penetra 
tion,  or  res  in  re,  (as  also  in  buggery,)  but  the  least  penetra- 
tion makes  it  a  rape  or  buggery,  though  there  be  no  emissiQ 
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«eiR»nu*    If  a  woman  yield  on  menace  of  death,  if  she  con-  Ch.  216. 
^eDt  not,  this  cannot  excuse,  but  is  a  rape.     Different  opinions     Art.  6. 
as  to  emisiio  seminis.  East's  C.  L.  437,  438.  s^^^^r^^ 

^10.  The  party  ravished  is  in  law  a  competent  witness,  i  Hale*sP. 
But  in  everjT  case  of  a  rape,  there  ought  to  be  corroborating  ^'  <533,^, 
evidence  ;  for  it  is  a  crime  (though  to  be  severely  punished,)  q^^^  213  ' 
easily  charged,  and  hard  to  be  proved,  but  harder  to  be  de-  214. 
fended  against  by  the  party  accused,  though  never  so  inno- 
cent.    And  Hale  has  stated  many  oases  of  false  charges. 

§  1 1 .  If  a  girl  be  ravished  not  old  enough  to  know  the  i  Hale's  P. 
meaning  of  an  oath,  she  shall  not  be  sworn,  but  the  court  ^- ^>  ^^ 
ought,  for  information,  to  hear  her  story  ;  for  if  she,  at  the  214.'    ^^' 
time  be.  tell  the  affair  to  her  mother,  sisters,  or  others,  they 
shall  be  sworn,  and  they  give  the  girl's  story  at  second  band. 
Surely,  then,  says  Hale,  the  court  may  and  ought  to  receive 
her  story  directly  from  herself. 

§  12.  This  crime  very  anciently  was  capitally  punished, —  1  Ha1e*8p. 
then  by  castration  and  loss  of  eyes  ;  but  the  woman  ravished,  ^-  ^^^r , 
if  single,  might,  if  she  pleased,  redeem  her  ravisher  from  4^^'    ' 
execution,  if  she  elected  him  for  a  husband,  and  the  offender 
consented.     How  one  too  young  to  be  sworn,  ought  to  be 
heard,  East,  441,  444. 

^13.  By  this  statute  the  woman  ravished  might  sue  in  BcitCh.96. 
forty  days,  and  as  the  act  expresses  it,  "  common  right  shall  se^'i^cIs. 
be  done  ;"  and  if  none  sue  within  forty  days,  the  king  shall 
have  the  suit«  and  the  party  convicted  shall  suffer  two  years 
imprisonment,  and  be  ransomed  at  the  king's  pleasure.    13 
Ed.  I.  St.  1,  c.  34,  again  made  rape  a  capital  offence.  ^^  ^^'  0. 7. 

()  14.  By  this  statute  the  offence  of  rape  was  made  felony, 
and  rape  is  a  crime  at  common  law.     Before  the  13  Ed.  I.  q^^*'^ 
rape  had  continued  some  time  only  a  misdemeanor  or  tres-    *      '     "' 
pass.     18  Eliz.  and  3  W.  b  M.  c.  9,  oust  clergy  from  prin- 
cipals in  the  first  and  second  degree.   A  woman  may  conceive 
when  ravished.  East's  C.  L.  445. 

In  this  case,  A.  D.  1781,  a  large  majority  of  the  judges  Easf»C.  tj 
held  that  both  penetration  and  emission  are  necessary  to  make  ^  _   ' 
a  rape,  after  many  different  decisions  as  to  emission.     Per-  M'Nallf, 
haps,  on  a  view  of  all  the  cases,  this  is  the  more  general  417, 418. 
opinion,  and  the  convictions  where  penetration  only  has  been 
proved,  have  often  been  on  the  ground  that  penetration,  prima 
facie,  proves  emission. 

Art.  6.  Sodomy,  Sfc. 

§  1.    This  statute  enacts,  "that  if  any  man  shall  commit  Maa.  Act, 
the  crime  against  nature,  with  a  man  or  male  child,  or  any  ^Mainc  Sxt 
man  or  woman  shall  have  carnal  copulation  with  a  beast," —  ch.  #. 
punishment,  solitary  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year, 
and  confinement  to  hard  labour  not  above  10  years. 

FCL.  vii.        •  31 
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Ch.  3 16*       ^  3.  Ay  this  act  this  crime  was  punished  with  death,  and 

^rt.  6.     and  declared  to  be  a  felony,  and  the  beast  to  be  slain,  and  er-* 

v«^^/<-^  ery  part  burnt.     And  by  the  Colony  law  of  1649,  this  erHne 

Mms.  Act,      ^gg  capitally  punished.     And  so  was  the  law  of  1 697.     Pun- 
Mar.  8.  1786.  .  1     .  .     m«  .  *^  .      . 
^Indictment  isbed  in  Maine  in  the  state-pnson. 

for,  Cro.  c.c.      ^  S.  The  United  States  have  no  statute  on  these  subjects. 

^*^'mKi  These  crimes,  therefore,  when  committed  in  the  Federal  dis- 
co. £*Dt.  Sol.       .  ■•11  t  Ji      ^ 

triets  must  be  punished  at  common  law,  and  of  necessity. 
4B1  Com.216.      §  4.  Blackstone,  speaking  of  rape,  also  of  these  crttnes 
—28  H.  vui.  against  nature,  and  observing  upon  ilale's  opinion  above,  as 
ntlxoS-  ^'  ^  ^^  manner  of  proof,  "  which  ought  to  be  the  more  clear,  in 
inin*8  Keo.     proportkm  as  the  crime  is  the  more  detestable,  may  be  appli- 
the^'  T^i'     ^  ^  another  offence,  of  a  still  deeper  malignity,  the  infamous 
meotliTn'     crime  against  nature,  committed  either  with  roan  or  beast ;   a 
the  peniten-    crime  wbich  ought  to  be  strictly  and  impartially  proved,  and 
tiaiy,p.847.  ^^^  ^^  strictly  and  impartially  punished.     But  it  is  an  oflence 
of  so  dark  a  nature,  so  eaaly  charged,  and  the  negative  so 
difficult  to  be  proved,  that  the  accusation  should  clearly  be 
made  out ;  for  if  false,  it  deserves  a  punishment  inferior  only  to 
that  of  the  crime  itself.''    The  English  kw  very  properly  treats 
these  crimes  against  nature,  in  its  very  indictments,  as  so  de* 
testable,  as  to  be  not  fit  to  be  named,  *^  peccatum  iUnd  korri^ 
Hk  infer  Chrisrianos  non  ntminatidum/*     The  Roman  laws 
often  observed  the  same  taciturnity  upon  this  subject.    The 
punishment  of  these  crimes  has  usually  been  capital,  and  con* 
tinned  by  our  law  until  new  opinions  arose  as  to  capital  crimes, 
« wbich  has,  in  a  manner,  done  away  capital  punishments  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  several  other  countries.      But  in  the 
^  times  of  popery  these  crimes  were  only  subject  to  ecclesias- 
tical censures.     But  since  25  H.  VIII.  c.  6,  they  have  been 
made  felonies  in  England,  without  benefit  of  clergy.     And  io 
sodomy,  if  both  parties  have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion, 
1 M  I  '  >  C  ^^^^  ^^^  equally  to  be  punished,  '^  agentit  et  consentientis 
e70^  P^^  P^na  plectuntur ;^*   but  if  committed  with  a  boy,  under 

the  age  of  discretion,  that  b,  under  fourteen  years  old,  then 
tfie  buggerer  only  is  a  felon ;  and  those  that  are  present,  aiding' 
and  abetting,  are  also  principals.  Where  the  statute  makes 
such  a  crime  felony,  in  general  there  may  be  accessaries  be- 
fore and  after  the  fact ;  but  our  act  of  1 805,  does  not'  seem 
to  admit  of  accessaries. 

§  5.    It  has  been  observed^  there  is  no  federal  statute  upon 
Mtf^L^So'l.  *"  *°**  ^^^  ^^^^  subjects  in  Federal  districts,  but  to  this 
'  *  observatiou  there  are  exceptions.     For  instance,  by  this  act 

of  Congress,  section  3,  it  is  enacted,  that  **  all  felonies,  com- 
mitted within  the  connty  of  Alexandria,  shall  be  punished  in 
the  same  manner  as  such  crimes  were  punished  by  the  laws 
of  Virginia,  as  tliey  existed  prior  to  the  year  1796."      Thus 
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the  laws  of  Virguiia  are  repeatedly  broufbt  into  practice  in   Cb»  317* 
the  District  of  Columbia.  ^^*  L 

Abt.  7.  Several  crimes.  V.-^v-Xj 

Section  27,  of  this  act  of  Congress  as  to  the  navjr,  enactSi  Act  of  Con. 
*'  all  crimes  committed  by  persons  belonging  to  the  navy,  f^.^' 
which  are  not  specified  in  the  foregoing  articles,  shall  be  pun- 
ished according  to  the  laws  and  customs  in  such  cases  at  sea*" 


CHAPTER  CCXVn. 


CRIMINAL  CASES,  PLEADINGS  IN. 

Art.  1.  General  prindples. 

Having  in  the  twenty  next  preceding  chapters  considered 
crimes  and  punishments  generally,  and  each  species  of  crime 
more  in  detail,  its  definition,  and  what  is  or  is  not  such  kind 
of  crime,  the  punishment  annexed  to  each  at  present,  also 
formerly,  in  most  cases;  having  also  noticed  briefly  the 
proper  pleas  and  evidence  in  most  cases  as  applicable  to  each 
sort  of  crimen;  and  having  in  Chapter  193,  a.  26  to  45,  giv- 
en a  synopsis  of  pleading3  in  criminal  cases,  it  may  now  be 
proper  to  attend  to  pleas  ia  these  cases  more  in  detail.  But  ic 
will  be  observed,  in  Ch.  193,  a.  29,  the  parts  of  pleadings  in 
criminal  cases  are  arranged  under  thirty-seven  heads,  beginning 
with  the  complaint  and  going  through  to  execution  &c.,  in  a 
summary  manner  ;  but  then  it  is  also  observed,  that  this  very 
summary  view  does  not  shew  fully  the  principles  on  which 
these  pleadings  are  founded ;  hence  these  principles  ought  to 
be  more  fully  stated  in  several  cases.  A  fair  but  concise 
view  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected  in  this  work  as  to  some 
parts  of  pleadings  in  criminal  cases ;  but  us  to  other  parts  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  go  considerably  into  detail,  especially  as  to  the  ma« 
terial  parts  of  the  forms.  For  instance,  though  Ch.  193,  a. 
27,  it  is  stated  on  what  principles  a  complaint  in  a  criminal 
case  ought  to  be  made,  that  is,  on  the  principles  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  ccmstitutions,  yet  nothing  has,  as  yet,  been  said 
as  to  the  material  parts  of  the  forms  of  complaints  in  the  va- 
rious cases  of  various  sorts  of  crimes.  This  then  is  now  to 
be  done.  But  Ch.  193,  a.  28,  and  Cb.  150,  a.  9,  as  to  sure- 
ty of  the  peace  and  good  behaviouri  as  much  has  be^n  al- 
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Ch.  217.  ready  written  in  this  work  as  is  consistent  with  the  general 
Jlrt.  2.     plan  of  it ;   therefore,  in  the  ensuing  chapters,  some  parts  of 

s«^*v^^  the  synopsis  in  criminal  cases,  will  be  enlarged  upon,  and 
soiiie  not. 

Art.  2.  Complaint. 

^  i.  Wherever  a  crime  is  committed,  the  true  and  general 
course  is  to  make  complaint  to  a  proper  magistrate,  court,  or 
grand  jury,  which  has  legal  authority  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  offence  ;  and  this  complaint  must  be  on  oath,  either  al- 
leging directly  the  fact  done  or  crime  committed,  or  alleging  the 
complainant  does  suspect,  and  has  good  cause  to  suspect,  it 
is  committed.  And  the  complaint  roust  allege  the  crime  com- 
mitted, or  the  suspicion  in  different  cases,  according  to  the 
well  settled  principles  of  law.  As  to  some  facts,  the  com- 
plaint must  positively  state  the]^  are  or  have  been  committed  ; 
and  as  to  these,  alleging  suspicion  is  not  sufficient.  As  to 
other  facts,  alleging  suspicion,  and  good  cause  to  suspect,  is 
enough.  But  "  without  a  fact  suspicion  is  no  cause  of  arrest;" 
that  is,  there  must  be  a  felony  or  offence,  in  fact,  committed, 

2  Cro.  IH     and  suspicion  is  only  as  to  the  person.  For  instance,  a  husband 

^oxe  V,  IT-  ^jQpfjpij^jQg  iQ  ^|,g  proper  court  of  his  wife's  aduhery,  in  order 
to  be  divorced  a  vinculo^  he  must  in  his  complaint  positively 
state  or  allege,  that  at  a  time  and  place,  to  be  described,  they 
were  joined  in  marriage,  according  to  law ;  that  when  her 
lawful  husband,  she.  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  described, 
committed  the  crime  of  adultery  with  such  a  person,  by  name, 
if  known,  or  if  not  known,  then  with  a. man  not  known;-— and 
pray  process  &c.  Now  as  in  most  cases  the  law  does  not  al- 
low a  complaint  on  suspicion,  however  well  founded,  but  such 
facts  must  be  absolutely  alleged.  So  if  the  complaint  be  of 
an  assault  and  battery,  it  roust  be  on  oath,  and  positive,  wheth- 
er to  a  justice  or  grand  jury,  that  at  a  time  and  place  describ- 
ed, the  accused,  with  force  and  arms,  did  assault,  beat,  wound, 
and  ill-treat  the  complainant,  or  tlie  person  in  fact  assaulted 
be.  and  did  other  wrongs,  against  the  peace  be. 

Sees.9ipoft.  ^2.  But  in  regard  to  a  complaint  to  obtain  a  search-war- 
rant, the  case  is  different  as  to  part  of  the  facts  ;  as  to  part 
the  complainant  must  swear  positively  the  fact  has  been  done, 
as  that  his  goods  have  been  stolen  ;  but  as  to  part  of  the  facts 
he  charges  on  suspicion,  as  that  he  suspects  be.  they  are  in 
such  a  house ;  as  in  the  subjoined  note.*    But  suspicion  does 

*  Complaint  for  a  itareh  warrant.  To  A.  B.  Esq.  one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  peace  ^c,  complains  C.  D.  of  kc.,  and  on  oath  declares  that  ^wiibin  a 
time  named  certain  goods,  particalarly  describinf  them,)  have  by  some 
person  or  persons  unknown,  been  feloniously  taken,  stolen,  and  carried 
away  out  ot  the  complainant's  possession  in  said  S. ;  »nd  that  the  complaioant 
hath  probable  cause  to  suspect,  and  doth  suspect  the  said  goods  so  stolen 
and  carried  away  are  concealed  in  the  — *— ,  and  that  they  were  stolen  by 
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not  always  excuse  the  officer,  especially  when  he  informs.   As  Ch.  217. 
where  an  excise  officer  informed  and  got  a  search-warrant  to     Art.  2. 
search  for  excised  goods  in  A's  house  and  found  none  in  it.  v^^i^v^^^ 
The  court  held,  the  officer  was  liable  in  an  action  of  trespass,  8  Wiis.  434, 
and  that  on  the  trial  he  must  shew  the  grounds  of  his  suspi-  saanders^ 
cion.  And  6  Com.  D.  259.   This  was  an  important  case  twice  ai*— i  d.&e. 
argued,  grounded  on  a  statute,  the  words  of  which  seemed  to  ^'^2^^' 

firotect  the  officer,  though  a  true  construction  of  it  did  not.  2  wils.  29i.— 
t  is  also  important,  because  the  same  construction  ought  to  be  Salk.406, 
given  of  our  impost  and  excise  laws  in  like  cases.  10  Geo.  I. 
c.  10,  s.  13,  enacted,  that  if  any  officer  shall  have  cause  to 
suspect  that  any  coffee,  tea,  he.  is  fraudulently  concealed  in 
any  place,  (in  London  &c.)  on  oath  made  by  him  before  two 
commissioners  for  the  duties,  stating  the  ground  of  his  suspi- 
cion, they  by  warrant  may  authorize  him  by  day  or  by  night 
&c.  to  enter  such  places  and  seize  and  carry  away  the  coffee, 
tea,  be.  so  found  concealed,  as  forfeited  to  the  king  with  the 

one  &€.,  and  therefore,  he  prays  for  a  warrant  to  search  for  said  goods  and 
to  take  him  or  them  in  whose  possession  the  same  may  be  found,  and  have 
them  with  said  goods  before  lawful  authority.  This  complaint  the  com- 
plainant signs  and  swears  to. 

On  this  complaint  the  justice  issues  his  warrant  directed  to  the  sheriff  of 
lie,  or  his  deputy,  or  to  any  constable  of  the  town  &c.,  grounded  on  the 
same  suspicion,  stating  in  the  warrant,  usually  annexed  to  the  complaint,  or 
reciting  the  substance  of  it,  information  is  made  &c.,  and  requiring  the  offi* 
cer  io  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  necessary  and  proper  assistance 
(o  make  diligent  search  in  the  day-time  for  the  said  goods  in  llie  place  sus- 
pected as  aforesaid,  and  if  the  same  or  any  part  of  them,  shall  be  found  upon 
«ach  search,  that  yon  bring  the  said  goods  so  found,  with  the  person  or  per- 
sons in  whose  possession  the  same  be  found,  before  me  (or  some  other 
Justice  Sic.)  to  be  disposed  of  and  dealt  witii  according  to  law ;  and  you 
are  alike  required  &c.  Thus,  as  to  some  facts  the  process  and  proceedings  2  Hale's  P.  C 
are  upon  suspicion,  but  this  suspicion  ought  to  be  carefully  examined  and  149;  ISO,  161. 
cautiously  admitted  by  the  magistrate,  otherwise  it  may  be  made  an  engine 
of  malice  and  ill-will;  but  as  search -warrants  are  of  public  convenience 
ther  are  admitted  in  the  English  and  our  law,  under  the  following  cautions 
and  restrictions :  1.  They  ought  to  be  made  on  oath  that  a  felony  is  com- 
mitted :  2.  That  the  complainant  has  probable  cause  to  suspect  that  they 
are  in  such  a  house  or  place  :  3.  That  he  doth  suspect  &c. :  4.  Shews  the 
reasons  of  such  suspicion  :  6.  It  must  be  expressed  in  the  warrant  that  the 
search  be  made  in  the  day-time :  6.  Ought  to  be  directed  to  a  constable  or 
proper  officer:  7.  It  is  fit  the  complainant  be  present  at  the  search,  for  be 
knows  the  goods :  8.  The  warrant  ought  to  command  the  goods  found,  an6 
party  with  whom  found,  to  be  brought  before  some  justice  of  the  peace. 

kxeeuHon,  Whether  the  stolen  goods  are  in  the  suspected  house  or  not, 
the  officer  and  his  assistants  may  in  the  day-time  enter  by  open  doors  to 
make  search.  If  the  door  be  shut,  and  on  demand  it  be  refused  to  be  opened 
by  those  within,  if  the  stolen  goods  be  there,  the  officer  may  break  open  the 
door  and  he  and  his  assistants  justify  it  on  the  general  issue.  If  the  goods 
be  not  in  the  house,  yet  it  seems  the  officer  is  excused  who  breaks  open  the 
door  to  search  by  his  warrant ;  but  the  complainant  in  such  case  is  punish- 
able, for  as  to  him  the  brealcing  the  door  is  lawful  if  the  goods  be  tuere,  if 
not,  then  unlawful.  If  it  appear  to  the  justice  the  goods  were  not  stolen, 
be  must  restore  them  to  the  possessor, — if  stolen,  to  be  lodged  in  the  officer's 
hands.  If  it  appear  the  possessor  knew  not  they  were  stolen,  he  may  be  dis- 
charged as  an  offender,  and  be  recognised  as  a  witness ;  if  he  knew  them 
to  be  stolen,  may  be  recognised  to  answer. 
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Ch.  217.   bags  be.,  and  if  any  person  resisted  such  search  he  forfeiled 
Art.  3.     iClOO.     Saunders,  the  excise  officer,  oo  his  own  oath  of  sua- 

v.^^*v^^  picion  got  this  warrant,  and  thereon  entered  the  ph's.  bouse 
&c.  with  the  other  deft's.,  his  assistants,  and  found  nothi  ig, 
and  on  the  trial  they  shewed  not  their  ground  of  suspicion. 
Judgment  against  them.  De  Grey  Lid.  C.  J.  stated  the  case, 
and  said,  the  deft.,  Saunders,  got  the  warrant  on  his  own  oath, 
and  his  case  was  different  from  that  of  a  sheriff,  bailiff,  bound 
to  execute  the  warrant.  But  here  Saunders,  the  excise  officer, 
is  the  party  promoting  and  acting  for  his  own  benefit  under  a 
jpower  obtained  by  his  own  oath,  and  be  is  not  bound  to  obey 
like  such  bailiff.  His  suspicion  proved  groundless.  He  **  acted 
at  his  peril,  and  is  a  mere  volunteer,"  as  the  informer  is  in  a 
common  law  case ; — and  cited  Hale's  opinion,  above  stated  ; 
be  thought  the  commissioriers  bound  iogrant  the  warrant  on  S's 
oatb,  and  could  not  judge  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  the  informer 
who  procures  the  warrant  and  executes  it  be  answerable. 
The  other  judges  agreed. 

Act  of  Con-        Sect.  68  of  this  act  enacts,  that  ''  every  collector,  naval 

I"n99**'^***'  officer,  and  surveyor,  or  other  person  specfaliy  appointed  by 
'  either  of  them  for  the  purpose,"  if  he  "  shall  have  cause  to 

suspect  a  concealmeDt"  of  any  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
subject  to  duties,  in  any  particular  dwelling-house,  store, 
building,  or  other  place,  shall,  upon  proper  application  on  oath 
to  any  justice  of  the  peace,  be  entitled  to  a  warrant  to  enter 
such  house,  store,  or  other  place,  (in  the  day-time  only)  and 
there  to  search  for  such  goods  ;  and  if  any  shall  be  found,  lo 
seize  and  secure  the  same  for  trial ;  and  all  such  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise,  on  which  the  duties  shall  not  have  been 
paid  or  secured  to  be  paid,  shall  be  forfeited."  By  sect.  91, 
the  officer  is  entitled  to  a  part  of  the  forfeited  goods. 

When  <H)6  of  these  officers  proceeds  on  his  searcb-warrant 
on  this  act  of  Congress,  he  proceeds  on  one  obtained  on  bis 
own  oatb,  and  in  part  for  his  own  benefit,  and  therefore  his 
case  seems  to  be  to  every  substantial  purpose  that  of  Saun* 
ders,  above  stated  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  it  should  be  so,  for 
it  would  be  insufferable  to  allow  one  of  these  officers  or  his 
appointee,  on  his  own  oatb  and  information,  to  get  a  search- 
warrant  so  much  for  his  own  benefit,  and  on  it  to  search  and 
overhaul  any  man's  house,  desks,  chests,  be.  with  impunity, 
though  he  finds  no  run  or  forfeited  goods  in  it,  but  where  the 
owner  of  it  is  perfectly  innocent. 

4  Mass.  K.  $  3.  And  regularly  this  complaint  in  a  criminal  case  of 
whatever  description  must  be  recited  in  the  mittimus  or  war- 
rant of  commitment  irom  the  justice,  as  this  is  founded  on  the 
complaint  in  the  case,  or  this  warrant  may  be  on  the  same 
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paper  coid  refer  to  the  complaiDty  and  this  for  the  Informatioii  Ch.  ill 4 
of  the  eourt  on  habeas  corpus.  Art.  3. 

^  4.  And  every  such  warrant  issued  by  a  justtec  of  the   v^r-N^-^ta^ 
peace  is  iUegal,  unless  it  state  some  good  cause  certain  and  Lg^g^J' 
supported  by  oath  ;  and  regularly  this  good  and  certain  cause  ford's  caB#. 
ought  to  be  found  in  the  complaint. 

^  5.  The  complaint  in  a  criminal  case  is  as  the  declaration 
in  the  civil  action,  the  main  foundation  on  which  all  the  subse-* 
sequent  proceedings  in  the  cause  depend  ;  and  therefore,  the 
complaint  ought  always  to  be  well  formed  with  technical  accu- 
racy, and  always  to  contain  a  true  and  legal  statement  of  the  of- 
fence eharged ;  a  true  designation  of  the  court,  magistrate,  or 
commissioners  who  receive  the  complaint  of  the  party  complain- 
ed against ;  and  conciude  with  praying  for  proper  process.  In- 
deed, more  accuracy  and  certainty  is  required  in  a  complaint 
in  a  criminal  case  than  in  a  declaration  in  a  civil  action,  be- 
cause usually,  if  this  declaration  be  informal  or  defective,  it 
may  be  amended ;  not  in  general  can  this  complaint  be ; 
hence,  it  is  every  way  so  much  the  more  necessary  that  it  be 
correctly  and  truly  framed  in  the  first  instance. 

^  6.  Complaints  are  of  two  sorts  t  I.  Complaints  on  which 
ibe  accused  is  arrested  and  committed  for  some  offence,  trea- 
son, felony,  or  trespass  committed  or  alleged  to  be  committed 
by  him  in  the  cotmty  or  district  in  which  the  complaint  is  ex- 
hibited, and  for  which  offence  an  indictment  may  be  after- 
wards found,' or  information  filed  ;  as  the  trial  and  judgment  in 
such  case  will  be,  not  on  the  complaint,  but  upon  the  indictment 
or  information,  so  much  technical  accuracy  is  not  required  in 
ibis  kind  of  comphunt,  as  in  the  second  kind,  that  is,  a  com- 
plaint on  which  the  accused  is  tried  and  adjudged,  as  is  often 
the  case  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  In  this  case  there 
ought  to  be  all  precirion  and  certainty  usually  required  in  an 
indictment  or  information. 

^  7.  There  is  one  general  rule  that  applies  in  every  case 
of  a  complaint,  and  especially  of  the  second  description,  that 
is,  the  complaint  must  state  fully  and  accurately  the  offence 
intended  to  be  proved,  and  in  the  manner  and  legal  language 
in  which  it  is  expected  or  meant  to  be  proved. 

§  8.  But  as  in  future  chapters  much  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  proper  descriptions  of  offences  in  our  indictments,  and 
in  regard  to  various  crimes,  it  will  not  be  necessary  here  to 
attend  to  such  descriptions  in  complaints,  because  the  proper 
description  of  the  offence  in  an  indictment  will  serve  for  the 
Complaint. 

§  9.  Trespass  qnare  elausum  fregit  fye, — entering  the  pit's.  10  Jolint.  R. 
dwelling-house  and  breaking  open  bis  doors  &c.  and  taking  |^j  ^» 
8way  ninety-three  barrels  of  flom  be.    Defts.  pleaded  sepa-  cup  &  ^ 
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Ch.  217.   rately,  not  guilty :  2.  Also  justified  under  the  justice's  search^ 
Art.  3.     warrant.     Held,  a  search-warrant  under  the  hand  and  seal  of 
s^>/^^    the  justice,  reciting  information  on  oath,  that  certain  goods, 
describing  them,  had  been  stolen  by  A  and  B,  and  were  con- 
cealed in  the  bouse  of  C,  and  commanding  the  officer  to 
whom  directed  to  enter  the  said  house  in  the  day-time  and 
search  for  the  articles  stolen,  and  to  bring  them  with  C  or  the 
person  in  whose  custody  the  goods  should  be  found  before  the 
justice,  is  a  legal  warrant :   2.  A  plea  of  justification  under 
such  a  warrant  need  not  allege  it  was  in  fact  executed  in  the 
day-time  :  3.  The  officer  in  the  execution  of  such  a  warrant,  if 
the  door  be  shut,  may,  after  a  demand  and  refusal  to  open  it, 
break  open  the  outer  or  other  door  of  the  house.     Form  of 
2  Wiis.  272     ^^  special  plea.    In  the  case  of  Entick  v.  Carriogton,  search- 
292.  warrants  were  allowed  to  be  legal,  and  the  breaking  doors  on 

them  after  demand  and  refusal  to  open  be. 
Art,  3.   Warrant  S^c. 
SeeCh.i93,a.      ^  !•  This  is  a  commission  from  a  proper  court  or  magis^ 
29.— Ch.  220.  trate,  to  the  proper  officer  or  person,  authorizing,  and  usually 
commanding,  him  to  take,  or  to  take  and  detain,  a  person  or 
persons  named  therein,  in  certain  specified  cases,  or  to  take, 
or  to  take,  keep,  and  dispose  of  property  mentioned  in  the 
warrant,  in  a  case  particularized.    But  a  warrant  signifies  only 
an  authority,  it  does  not,  ex  vi  termini^  an  instrument  under 
seal.   Willes,  411 ;  but  post. 
2  Hale*8  P.C.      ^  ^'  ^^^^^^  ^V  Warrant.     See  Arrests.    Warrants  are  reg- 
no, iii.--^4   ularly  to  be  granted  by  justices  of  the  peace,  who,  by  Mas- 
Ss^^B^^'  sachusetts  statute,  before  stated,  of  March  16,  1784,  are  au- 
1766  Ld.       thorized  to  cause  all  criminal  ofifenders,  guilty,  or  suspected 
Mansfield       to  be  guilty,  to  be  arrested  ;    also  by  an  act  of  Congress,  in 
iTwarrwirnot  ^^^^^al  cases  ;  and  bind  to  answer  at  the  proper  courts.     If 
executed        the  accused  be  not  indicted,  or  only  suspected)  the  justice 
may  be  laid    ought  to  examine  the  complainant  on  oatli,  and  in  writing  ;  as 
case°— See     ^®''  ^^  ascertain  there  is  a  crime  actually  comrai.tted,  without 
Ch.  150,  a.  2,  which  no  warrant  should  be  granted,  as  to  prove  the  cause 
4  ?'""  D*^    ®"^  probability  of  suspecting  the  party  accused.     This  war- 
355.^2  Inst.  I'&nt  ought  to  be  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  justice  ;  to 
62,591.— Ar-  set  forth  the  time  and  place  of   making  it,  and  the  cause  for 
tTces  Mms.'"  which  it  is  made  ;  be  directed  to  the  constable,  or  other  peace 
Act,  Feb.  26,  officer,  requiring  him  to  bring  the  party  before  any  justice  of 
1796.  tiie  county,  or  specially  only  before  him  who  issues  the  war- 

rant. A  warrant  must  particularly  name  and  describe  the 
person  against  whom  it  is  issued,  and  also  the  offisnce  charg- 
Money  v.  *  ^d,  or  it  is  bad.  And  the  offence  charged  must  usually  be  re* 
Leach.— 3  cited  from  the  complaint.  A  general  warrant  to  apprehend 
willkes'^^e.  **'  pcrsons  guilty  of  a  certain  crime,  specified  in  the  warrant, 
— LoflFt.  17.     is  illegal,  and  will  not  justify  the  officer.      So  is  a  warrant  t« 
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spprehend  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers,  of  a  certain   Ch.  217. 
seditious  libel.      The  accuser  must  be  recognized  to  prose-    Jirt.  3. 
cute.  v^i^V^J 

§  9.  But  if  die  justice  fear  that  rioters  will  re-assemblej  he  2  Hal.  P.  c. 
may  make  his  warrant  to  any  person  to  arrest  them,  in  <iase  ^*  ^^V^ 
they  shall  so  re-assemble,  without  naming  them,  from  ihe  na-  S^ulefc Sel. 
ture  and  necessity  of  the  case.     Qucere,  in  Mass.  269. 

t}  4.  Backing  warrants.     A  warrant  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  one  county,  must  be  backed,  that  is,  signed  by  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  in  another  county,  before  it  can  be  there  ex-  " 
ecuted.     Kegularly,  there  ought  to  have  been  a  fresh  war- 
rant in  every  county  ;  but  the  practice  of  backing  had  long 
prevailed  without  law,  and  at  last  was  authorized  by  acts  23  4  g]  ^^^^ 
Geo.  II.  c.  26  ;   24  Geo.  II.  c.  55.      Backing  warrants  has  288^See 
not  been  much  practised  here,  and  is  bad,  unless  so  done  as  to  ^J??*  ^^^» 

r     *  ^  ^  18Z0,  CD.  08. 

amount,  m  substance,  to  a  new  warrant. 

§  5.  To  whom  directed.  If  the  warrant  be  directed  to  an  2  Hal.  P.  C 
officer,  he  is  bound  to  execute  it  generally,  in  his  district,  ex-  HO. 
cept  in  certain  cases,  where  procured  to  be  issued  on  his  own 
oath  and  information,  as  in  some  cases  of  search  warrants,  be- 
fore stated,  and  a  few  other  like  cases.  And  if  the  officer 
may  execute,  and  do  not,  he  may  be  indicted,  fined,  and  im- 
prisoned, for  his  negligence  ;  but  if  directed  to  a  private  per- 
son, be  is  not  bound' to  execute  it;  and  if  directed  to  one,  but  in 
some  case  of  great  necessity,  it  is  questionable  if  his  service 
of  it  will  be  good.  And  on  the  same  principle,  if  a  justice's 
warrant  be  directed  to  the  constable  of  A,  it  is  a  question  if  he 
can  execute  it  in  the  town  of  B,  though  it  express  a  power  to 
that  purpose,  and  B  is  within  the  justice's  jurisdiction;  because' 
in  such  case  he  must  derive  his  power  wholly  from  the  jus- 
tice, to  execute  it  in  B ;  this  is  very  questionable,  because  our 
officers  derive  their  powers  to  execute  precepts  from  our  laws, 
generally,  and  these  laws  authorize  them  to  execute  them^  to 
act  only  in  their  own  proper  towns,  counties,  districts,  &c. 

§  6.  The  manner  of  executing  a  warrant.  If  fin  officer  2  Hal.  F.  C 
arrest  a  felon  on  a  warrant,  and  he  escapes  into  another  coun-  115,  lid.' 
ty,  the  officer  may  pursue  and  take  him  there,  upon  fresh  pur- 
suit, and  bring  him  before  the  justice  that  issued  the  warrant ; 
but  if  before  arrest  he  escape  into  another  county,  the  officer 
cannot  pursue,  if  for  a  mere  misdemeanor,  because  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  justice,  who  granted  the  warrant.  But  ia 
case  of  a  felony  or  affiray,  or  dangerous  woundmg,  the  officer 
may  pursue,  and  raise  hue  and  cry,  in  another  county,  but  if 
he  takes  him  in  a  foreign  county  be  must  carry  him  before  a 
justice,  or  to  gaol  there,  for  he  does  not  take  him  purely  by 
the  warrant  of  the  justice,  but  by  the  authority  the  law  gives 
him,  and  the  justice's  warrant  is  a  sufficient  cause  of  suspi- 

voL,  VII.  32 
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Ch.  217.  cion  and  pursuit.     A  private  person  must  shew  \n^  warrant. 

Art.  3.      but  only  if  demanded ;  but  a  known  officer,  as  sheriff  or  con- 

s^^v-^  stable,  is  not  bound  to  shew  his  warrant,  though  demanded ; 

it  is  enough  for  him  to  say,  I  arrest  you  in  the  Idng^s  name; 

but  it  is  &t  he  lets  the  party  know  what  he  arrests  him  for. 

As  to   breaking  doors  to  arrest  an  offender,  see  Arrest. 
See  also  Commitment,  Ch.  193,  a.  30. 

^  7.    Form  of  a  warrant.      The  substantial  parts  in  the 
form  of  a  warrant  are  but  few.      It  begins  with  the  name  of 
the  authority  under  which  it  is  issued,  as  "  United  States  of 
America,"  or  ^'  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,"  Sic. ;  con- 
tains next  the  county,  as  *^  Essex,  «5.,"  or  district,  as  Massa- 
chusetts district,  tic.  to  which  the  officer's  power  is  limited  ; 
by  whom  directed  and  issued ;  it  names  the  officer,  as  sheriff, 
&c.  to  whom  directed,  greeting ;   and  proceeds,  "  we  com- 
mand you  that  you  forthwith  take  A  B,  of  &«.,  if  he  may  be 
found  within  your  precinct,  and  him  safely  keep,  so  that  you 
have  him  before  [the  court  or  magistrate  intended,]  then  and 
there  to  answer  as  upon  an  indictment,  information,  or  com- 
plaint, (as  the  case  may  be,)  against  him  for, — so  stating  sub- 
stantially the  offence,  as  stated  in  the  complaint,  indictment, 
or  information.    The  officer  is  then  charged  not  to  fail  in  his 
duty,  and  to  make  return  of  his  warrant  and  doings.    A  law- 
Slnst  62,       ful  warrant  must  be  under  hand  and  seal ;    and  contain  the 
591.— Saik.     cause  of  commitment ;   and,  if  in  execution,  must  state  the 
e/^         P*rty  has  been  convicted.     6  D.  &  E.  609. 
2Srra.934.—      ^  ^*  '^  ^^^  ^^  expressed  in  the  warrant  to  what  gaol  the 
ffi  ivus.  lai.    party  is  to  be  carried.     And  though  a  warrant  must  sute  a 
charge,  yet  it  need  not  state  the  information,  evidence,  or 
grounds  of  the  charge ;    nor  need  it,  in  sedition  and  commit- 
ment, state  the  libel,  for  the  charge  being  made  the  rest  is  in 
evidence. 
1  Mass.B.  ^  9.  Generally  a  justice  of  the  peace  has  no  power  to  di- 

48a— Mass.  rect  his  warrant  to  a  private  person.  But  quare  if  he  may 
mi.—"  '  ^^^  ^^®"  P^  officer  is  at  hand.  By  this  act,  which  gives  our 
Maine  Act,  justices  their  powers  in  criminal  cases,  only  '^  sheriffs,  consta- 
ch.  76.  jjjgg^  jqJ  other  officers,"  are  empowered  to  execute  justices' 

warrants.  But,  by  the  same  act,  justices  may  also  command 
the  assistance  of  '*  other  persons  present  at  any  affray,  riot, 
assault,  or  battery."  It  is  the  better  construction  of  this  stat- 
ute, that  a  justice  of  the  peace  cannot  direct  his  warrant  to  a 
private  person.  As  to  many  warrants  issued  on  Massachu- 
setts statutes,  in  cases  of  taxes,  fines,  judgments,  &c.  see 
Ch.  15,  and  Ch.  136,  in  which  the  powers  of  officers,  to  do 
execution  kc,  are  described,  ^orm  of  the  warrant  in  forci- 
ble entry  and  detainer,  see  that  head  ;  and  warrants  in  sever* 
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al  other  cases.    Warrants  in  admiralty  cases,  see  Admiralty  Ch.  317« 
Jurisdiction  ;  and  warrants  of  attomies,  see  Attornies.  Art.  3. 

§  10.  Because  process  is  the  same  in  one  sort  of  treason  as  ^-^*v-^^ 
it  is  in  another,  the  species  of  treason  need  not  be  mentioned  ]^J^^^l^^ 
in  the  warrant.  ca»e. 

^  1 1.  In  this  action  of  trespass  against  commissioners  of  bank-  8  Cast,  319, 
ruptcy,  it  was  held,  where  they  were  to  do  a  judicial  act,  as  G^g^ey\ 
to  issuing  their  warrant  to  arrest  the  bankrupt,  it  was  enough  ftv«  othen. 
they  were  together  to  do  that  act  in  its  material  parts,  as  to 
agree  apon  the  substance  af  the  warrant,  if  it  shall  or  not  is* 
sue  to  arrest  the  party,  the  manner  of  directing  the  warrant ; 
and  when  these  things  were  done  by  them  together,  and  di- 
rectbns  given  to  their  officer  to  draw  up  the  warrant,  the  ju- 
dicial act  was  substantially  performed,  and  they  might  well 
sign  the  warrant  separately. 

$  12.    This  case  only  proves,  that  where  a  statute,  as  12  wnies  411, 
Car.  II.  c.  24,  s.  25,  directs  justices  to  issue  their  warrants  un-  J.cabeU  li*al. 
der  their  hands,  a  warrant  is  good  without  a  seal.      Here  the 
statute  descries  the  kind  of  warrant ;   but  this  case  by  no 
meaas  proves  that  if  they  are  directed  to  issue  their  warrant 
generally,  to  levy  a  penalty  &c.,  it  must  not  be  under  seal. 

§  13.  The  warrant  must  be  shewn  to  have  been  had  by  an  i  b<m.  &  P. 
excise  officer,  on  an  indictment  against  one  for  obstructing  i®'\^*li?\ 
him  in  his  office  in  making  a  seizure.      A  warrant  may  be  J^qJ;,,  ^ly\ 
good  in  part.     10  Johns.  R.  293.  ton. 

%  14.  Construction  of  a  warrant.     Trespass  for  assault  and  s  D.  &  c. 
false  imprisonment ;  and  held,  «  warrant  to  arrest  the  party,  Ji^'^**' 
^*  to  the  end  he  may  become  bound  with  sufficient  sureties  for  p^^erX^. 
his  personal  appearance  at  the  next  session  of   oyer  and  ter^ 
minerj**  to  be  holden  in  London,  *'  to  answer  the  said  indict- 
ment, and  be  further  dealt  with  according  to  law,"  means  the 
next  sessions  after  the  arrest,  and  not  after  the  date  of  the 
warrant,  and  that  the  practice  to  renew  the  warrant,  from  ses- 
sions to  sessions,  was  an  expense  for  nothing,  &c.   Hence  the 
officer  may  justify  an  arrest  after  the  sessions  next  ensuing 
the  date  of  the  warrant. 

15.  The  deft,  cannot  be  arrested  on  account  of  a  warrant  8D.fcE.i87» 

lore  it  is  made  to  the  officer,  and  before  the  writ  is  deliver-  j^'j^^***  ** 
ed  to  the  sheriff.  And  Lord  Kenyon  much  doubted  if  the 
officer  must  not  shew  his  warrant  if  a  sight  of  it  be  demand- 
ed ;  and  it  seems  to  be  highly  reasonable  the  accused  should 
see  or  know  the  charge  in  it  against  him,  that  he  may  know 
what  he  has  to  do,  &c. 


hefo 
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CHAPTER  CCXVUI. 


INDICTMENTS. 

Abt.  1.  IndietmenU  generally. 

See  tbe  forms      (^  1.  They  have  been  briefly  meotioned,  Cb.  193,  a.  32, 

EnTush^n^^^  wbere  the  general  principles  on  which  one  is  founded  are  ia 

dictmenta  re-  some  few  leading  cases  stated.     But  as  the  indictment  is  a 

vT^t  ^^d     ^^^^  important  part  of  pleadings  in  criminal  caseSi  and  is  the 

en      del.  £^yQ jqijoq  ^f  3]]  ^j^q  proceedings  in  them  in  nine  cases  in  ten 

4t  least;   and  as  the   accurate   description  of  crimes  and 

offences  usually  given  in  the  indictments  are  useful  and  essen* 

tial  guides  in  forming  complaints,  common  informations^  as 

veil  as  special  onesi  also  in  forming  commitments,  warrants 

to  arrest  ofTepders  Sic.  it  will  be  useful  and  proper  in  this  part 

of  this  work  to  attend  somewhat  minutely  to  the  essential  parts 

of  an  indictment ;  also,  to  some  further  cases  in  which  an  in* 

dictment  lies  or  not. 

^3.  In  this  and  the  following  chapter  as  to  indictments 
some  rules  and  cases  already  stated  will  be  repeated,  either 
liriefly  to  bring  essential  principles  together  into  one  concise 
view,  or  else  to  enlarge  upon  cases  which  have  been  merely 
noticed  in  former  chapters,  but  generally  rules  and  cases 
already  stated  will  be  merely  ^referred  to  and  very  concisely. 
^  3.  It  is  also  very  material  to  attend  to  this  branch  of 
pleadings  very  closely,  because  a  branch  of  criminal  law  in 
the  pleadings  in  which  there  has  ever  been  much  precision 
i^nd  accuracy  required,  and  in  no  part  of  the  whole  system  do 
we  see  pleas  and  allegations  more  critically  considered,  or 
more  technically  and  correctly  formed. 

^  4.  In  the  cases  of  indictments  our  6rst  questions  naturally 
are  :  Where  does  an  indictment  lie  f  Where  does  it  not  lie  i^ 
Where  must  it  be  formed  at  common  law  ?  When  must  it  be 
on  a  statute  or  statutes  i  Or  when  may  it  be  framed  in  either 
way  f  Having  in  a  series  of  rules  and  cases  answered  the 
questions,  and  being  prepared  to  draw  up  the  indictment  in 
any  ease,  we  then  are  naturally  brought  to  attend  to  every  part 
of  it, — to  the  situation  of  the  grand  jury  which  must  find  it,-*^ 
their  numbers,^f  legally  drawn  and  formed,  and  their  manner 
of  proceeding, — the  caption  of  the  indictment^— «nd  the  many 
other  parts  of  it  in  the  various  and  diflferent  species  of  crimes 
and  offences. 

Art.  2.   Where  does  an  indictment  lie. 

^  1.  Or  what  is  an  indictable  offence.     In  going  over  gen*- 
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<eraQy  tbe  whole  ground  of  erimes  and  punishment  in  the  pre-  Ch.  218. 
oeding  chapters,  and  briefly  considering  tbe  proper  indictment     Art.  2. 
in  tbe  most  material  branches,  this  question  of  course  ba$  ^^y^^ 
often  occurred,  and   has  been  often  answered;  a  concise 
reference  to  which  is  necessary, — as  Ch.  148,  a*  2,  one  is 
indictable  for  disobeying  a  statute  or  an  order  of  sessions  v 

made  by  statute  authority  as  to  maintain  a  grandcfaild*     So  in  Forms  of  die 
several  cases  of  civil  aclions  grounded  on  torts  the  question  ^a^^"!.^^ 
has  occurred,  to  wit,  is  the  best  remedy  in  the  case  a  civil  230.  ' 

action,  or  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  so,  almost  of  course,  does 
an  indictment  lie  or  is  here  an  indictable  offence ;  Ch.  196, 
as  to  statutes  on  the  constructions  of  which  this  question  c^ten 
depends.  So  Ch.  197,  as  to  crimes  generally  many  acts  not 
indictable,  because  done  of  necessity,  by  accident,  civil  sub- 
jection, self-defence,  by  compulsion  &c.«  Ch.  198,  crimes 
against  religion  and  morality  indictable.  Ch.  199,  so  crimes 
against  the  state,  as  treason  he.  Ch.  200,  so  offences  against 
the  state,  as  felony  in  several  cases.  Ch.  201  to  211, 
offences  against  public  polity  when  indictable.  Ch.  212  to 
216,  offences  affecting  individuals  when  indictable. 

^  2.  Offences  indictable.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
not  only  treason  and  felonies,  and  crimes  against  religion  and 
morality  are  indictable,  but  all  other  crimes  of  a  public  nature 
and  m^  in  se^  though  of  an  inferior  kind,  as  misprisions  and 
other  contempts,  all  disturbances  of  tbe  peace,  all  oppressions 
and  other  misdemeanors  whatever,  of  a  public  evil  example 
against  the  common  law.  This  ground  generally  has  been 
already  sufficiently  a  subject  of  attention,  the  object  now  must 
be  to  attend  further  to  those  cases  that  run  very  near  the  line 
between  offences  indictable,  and  offences  not  indictable.  Anfl  3  Bac.  Ab#>. 
it  is  a  general  principle,  when  a  statute  prohibits  a  matter  of  ^^^  Saund. 
public  grievance,  though  of  an  inferior  degree,  and  commands 
a  matter  of  public  convenience,  as  repairing  a  highway  &c., 
every  disobedience  to  such  statute  is  indictable,  because  it  is, 
an  offence  against  tbe  public  to  do  what  a  public  statute  forbids, 
or  to  neglect  to  do  what  such  statute  commands  to  be  done ; 
and  every  offence  against  the  public  is  indictable,  if  tlie  indict- 
ment be  not  excluded  by  the  enactment  of  some  other  form  of 
proceeding.  But  the  indictment  is  barred  whenever  the  par^ 
has  been  once  fined  in  an  action  on  such  statute.  And  thus  to 
obstruct  tbe  execution  of  a  public  statute  by  acting  against,  or  Doagl.  44, 
by  neglecting  to  obey  it,  is  an  offence  indictable  at  common  ]^»'^"l'u^' 

law,  because  the  law  notices  such  acting  or  negligence  as  an  97 2  Hawk! 

oflence.     So  the  offence  is  indictable  whenever  tbe  statute  P.  c.  211.— 
inflicts  a  penalty  and  makes  it  recoverable  by  action  of  debt,  ^^*  **'^^- 
bill,  plaint)  information,  or  otherwise.     So  indictable  to  refuse 
tbe  office  of  overseer  <;reated  by  statute.  Rex  v.  Jones. 
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Ch.  218.       ^4.  Indictahle  to  disobey  an  order  of  court.     The  statutt 
Art.  2,     of43EI.  c.  2,.s.  7,  empowered  the  Sessions  to  order  the 
v^^%^«^^   grandfather  to  maintain  his  grandchildren.   The  Sessions  made 
2Bu^. 799,    an  order  on  the  deft,  to  pay  certain  sums  weekly  for  the  sup- 
RobiDson.^      P^**^  of  his  two  grandchildren,  A  and  B.     He  was  indicted  for 
disobeying  this  order  and  the  law,  and  found  guilty,  and  on 
motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  on  the  ground  the  statute  gave  a 
particular  penalty,  as  20«.  a  month  for  disobeying  such  order, 
to  be  recovered  in  a  particular  manner.     The  other  party 
denied  a  particular  remedy  was  given.     Liord  Mansfield — this 
is  an  indictment  for  disobeying  an  order  of  Sessions.     The 
rule,  he  said,  was,  where  a  statute  makes  unlawful  what  was 
before  law,  and  gives  a  specific  remedy,  that  must  be  ptirsued; 
€owp.  «&o,     jjm  Inhere  the  offence  was  before  punishable  at  common  law, 
—4  D.  &.  E.    (as  here  for  disobeying  an  order  ojf  court)  and  a  statute  add^ 
202.— 1  Burr,  a  particular  remedy  by  a  summary   proceeding,  there  either 
the  common  law  or  statute  punishment  may  be  pursued.    The 
statute  sanction  is  only  cumulative. 
46?  w^R         ^  ^'  ^^^  indictable  for  justices  to  interfere.     Held  in  this 
V.  Saiosbury.  case,  where  two  sets  of  justices  have  jurisdiction  in  the  same 
place,  as  to  grant  licenses  &;c.,  and  one  set  meets  and   exer- 
cises the  power,  it  is  an  indictable  offence  in  the  other  set 
afterwards  to  meet  thereon  and  to  attempt  to  exercise  the 
power  in  the  same  case.     The  first  set  refused  Hedger  his 
license  ;  the  second  set,  two  justices,  granted  it  to  him.     In- 
dictment at  large,  and  the  special  matter  all  inserted   in  it. 
And  6  Went.  456,  460. 
Queenr^^'        ^^^^^  ***  toow'n^.     They  were  indicted,  found  guilty,  and 
Birch  &.  Hale,  sentenced  to  the  pillory  for  a  misdemeanor,  for  being  asses- 
sors and  collectors  of  taxes  in  such  a  parish,  they  assessed 
some  at  too  high  a  rate,  and  omitted  to  tax  some  others  in 
their  books,  yet  levied  the  taxes  upon   them  and  put  the 
money  into  their  own  pockets.  Lies  for  refusing  a  public  office, 
as  of  constable.    2  Stra.  920,  Rex  o.  Lone. 
istra.420,         ^  g^   ^0  Call  a  justice  a  rogue  and  liar.     The  deft,  was 
cites "salk!^  '  indicted  for  saying  of  Sir  Edward  Lawrence,  a  justice  of  the 
e9S.---3  Mod.  peace  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  you  are  a  rogue  and  a 
*^'  liar.     Held  indictable,  on  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment, 

though  the  deft,  might  have  been  committed   for  the  con- 
tempt.    And  the  court  said  the  true  distinction  is,  ^^  where  the 
words  are  spoken  in  the  presence  of  the  justice  there  he  may 
Sipa.  1167,     commit ;  but  where  it  is  behind  his  back  the  party  can  be  only 
coke!    ^'      indicted  for  a  breach  of  the  peace."     Spoken  of  him  in  his 
absence,  as  saying  he  is  a  rogue,  not  indictable ;  see  next  case. 
8  Mod.  139,        §  7.  So  to  call  a  justice  a  buffle  headed  fellow.    The  deft. 
140,'Rex  V.     was  indicted  for  saying  of  Sir  J.  K.,  a  justice  of  the  peace  (noi 
Bu[see  the    Present,)  viz.  "  Sir  J.  K.  is  a  buffle-heade4  fellow,  and  dotli 

Queen  t^.  WrightsoD,  next  article. 
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MC  uoderstaDd  law ;  he  is  oot  fit  to  talk  law  with  me  ;  I  ha?6  Ch.  218- 
baffled  him  and  be  hath  not  done  my  client  justice.''     Held     Art.  2. 
iDdictable,  ^'  because  it  respects  the  public  peace,"  and  im-  s^^^/^^^ 
putes  scandal  to  the  government,  and  is  as  much  as  to  say  the 
king  has  appointed  an  ignorant  man  to  be  a  justice  of  the 
peace. 

^  8.  Pawnee  refuses  to  deliver  goods  on  tender  of  the  debt.  8  Salk.  268. 
Tills  is  an  indictable  o^enfee,  ^'  because  being  secretly  pawned 
it  may  be  impossible  to  prove  a  delivery  for  want  of  witnesses 
in  case  be  should  bring  an  action  of  trover  for  them. 

^  9.  Haoing  coining  tools  with  intent — indictable.  The  2  Stra.  1074, 
deft,  was  indicted  *'  for  unlawfully  having  in  his  custody  and  J*®*  *•  ^***" 
possession  two  iron  stamps,  with  intent  to  impress  the  sceptres 
on  sixpences,  and  to  colour  and  pass  them  off  for  half  guin- 
eas." Lord  Hardwicke  doubted  if  an  indictable  offence  with- 
out shewing  some  use  of  them ;  but  after  two  arguments, 
held  indictable,  especially  on  account  of  the  intent.  So  lading 
wool  is  lawful,  but  is  an  offence  if  with  an  intent  to  transport 
it.     Punishment  was  fine,  pillory,  and  imprisonment. 

$  10.  Taking  one^s  goods  toith  force  proved.     The  deft.  8  Salk.  187. 
was  indicted   for   taking  100  sheep     with  force  and  wns-^i^Jn^' 
Objected  it  was  but  a  trespass.     But  per  curiam  an  indict-       '  / 
ment  lies  for  taking  goods  forcibly,  but  then  such  taking  must 
be  proved  to  be  a  breach  of  the  peace." 

§  11.  Lies  for  persuading  a  justice  not  to  take  bail.  The  3  Salk.  102, 
deft,  was  indicted  for  causing  the  prosecutor  to  be  arrested  ^*  *•  T™^* 
be,  and  though  good  bail  was  offered,  the  deft,  intending  to 
oppress  be.  persuaded  the  justice  not  to  take  it,  and  the  pro- 
secutor was  committed  ;  that  Tracy  persuaded  the  gaoler  to 
lay  him  in  irons,  and  the  gaoler  by  that  means  extorted  £5 
from  him.  Held  indictable,  and  that  Tracy  was  the  cause^ 
and  guilty  of  the  gaoler's  oppression  also. 

^12.   Writing  a  scandalous  letter  to  one.     The  deft,  was  3  Salk.  194, 
indicted  at  the  sessions  for  writing  a  scandalous  letter  to  one  ^'  ^'  ^^^' 
Milleth,  concerning  a  young  woman  whom  he  intended  to 
marry; — and  held  an  indictable  offence,  '* because  it  tend- 
ed to  a  breach  of  the  peace;"  and  also  indictable  in  the 
sessions. 

§  13.  Stealingj  though  goods  be  delivered.  -The  deft.  8Salk.  IMI 
•ame  to  a  seamstress'  shop,  and  asked  her  to  shew  him  some 
linen  ;  and  she  delivered  it  into  his  hands,  and  he  ran  away 
with  it :  held  an  indictable  offence,  for  it  was  not  out  of  her 
possession ;  because  though  the  contract  might  be  begun  by 
asking  and  setting  the  price,  yet  it  was  not  perfected,  and  his 
running  away  proved  his  intent  to  steal. 

^  14.  So  an  indictable  crime,  though  possession  be  obtained  8  Salk,  194. 
hyform  of  process.     The  deft,  had  no  tide  to  a  house,  but 
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Ch.  218.  yet  sued  ejectment,  and  got  as  affidtt^it  filed  of  notice  to  tlio 
Art.  2.     tenant,  and  for  want  of  appearance,  got  judgment  and  posses* 

^^^'^v''^-^  sion,  and  in  common  fonn  ;  and  seized  all  the  goods,  and  con- 
verted them  to  his  own  use.  He  was  indicted  and  executed 
for  felony,  "  for  here  he  made  use  of  the  process  of  the  law 
with  a  felonious  purpose. 

sSa1k.93,  $  1^-  S^^  indictable  to  let  one  aeape  committed  for  a 

B«x  h '         forcible  entry.    Justices  of  the  peace  committed  T.  S.  for  a 

Wright.  forcible  entry  j  and  the  deft,  let  him  escape.  On  error  ob- 
jected, it  was  not  stated  how  the  commitment  was  made, 
whether  on  view  or  indictment  found ;  nor  stated  duly  com- 
mitted. Sed  per  euriamt  it  is  only  inducement  to  the  offence 
laid  in  the  indictment,  and  after  verdict  it  shall  be  intended 
the  commitment  was  legal. 

Btra.  1144,  §  16.  Publishing  a  faUe  affidavit  knowingly^  it  indictable. 

O^BrUui  '^^  ^®^'  ^^'  indicted  for  intending  to  defraud  the  king,  and 
unjustly  to  procure  a  payment  to  be  made  as  to  an  officer's' 
widow.  She  knowingly  published  a  certain  false  and  counter- 
feit affidavit,  purporting  to  have  been  sworn  by  one  Elizabeth 
Roe  before  a  Justice,  by  which  £5  6s.  8d.  of  the  paymaster 
of  the  king's  bounty  was  received.  This  was  laid  as  an 
offence  at  common  law.  On  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  it 
was  objected,  as  no  forgery  was  laid,  it  was  no  offence  at 
common  law ;  but  judgment  against  the  deft. ;  for  it  is  air 

1  Ld.  Bsym.  offence  at  common  law.     So  publishing  a  scandalous  petition 

^-  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

1  Salk.331.  §  17.  Officers  when  indictable.  A  sheriff  may  be  indicted 
— 2Stra.920.  for  refusing  to  execute  Jieri  facias  till  bis  fees  be  paid  ;  or 
-^  Salk.       father,  if  he  first  demand  and  receive  his  fees,  he  may  be 

indicted  for  extortion.     Indictment  supported  against  over- 
seers for  refusing  to  account. 

2  8tra.920,  ^18.  So  indictment  lies  against  a  constable  for  refusiog- 
y tklfii        ^°  serve  in  the  office ; — so  for  neglecting  any  duty  required 

^  '      '      by  common  law  or  statute ; — so  against  an  overseer  of  the 
poor  for  refusing  to  serve. 
6  East,  136.        $  l^*  ^  1^  U^^  against  public  officers  for  enabling  account- 
ants to  pass  false  accounts  in  fraud  of  the  revenue. 
2  Mass.  R.  If  a  justice  of  the  peace  alter  a  writ  be.  is  not  indictable, 

^^'  unless  charged  as  a  forgery. 

Dougl.  634,  §  20.  But  usually  in  all  these  cases  of  indictments  against 
Rex  V.  Rout-  officers  for  refusing  to  serve,  the  power  of  appointment,  as 
^  ^  well  as  the  actual  appointment,  must  be  stated,  and  especially 

2  Barr.  864,  ^^  ^7  Corporations  and  local  authorities.  A  constable  is  in- 
Rezv.Bootia.  dictable  for  suffering  a  street-walker  delivered  to  bis  custody 
by  one  of  the  nightly  watch,  to  escape.  And  see  what  is  a 
mMt°d**"  sufficient  charge.  Indictment  against  him  for  not  taking  an 
iVeotw.  418,  office,  being  elected  to  it  under  custom,  4  Wentw.  333,  338, 

401,423. 
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6t;oQnts;  Cro.  C.  C.  296,  302;  indictment  against  a  con-  Ch.  218. 
stable  for  not  presenting  a  parish  for  not  repairing  a  highway,     '^rt.  2. 
Indictment  against  a  justice  for  partiality,  in  refusing  to  grant   K^^y^kJ 
a  license,  4  Wentw.  364,  369. 

Dead  bodies.   The  deft,  was  indicted  for  entering  a  certain  2  D.  &  £. 
burying-ground,  and  taking  up  a  dead  body  for  dissection :  ^»  ^^»  ^^ 
held,  an  indictable  offence,  as  being  contra  bonos  mores.  The  —French" 
same  decision  was  made  in  this  State  a  few  years  since.  Lynn  ^^ntA  Code, 
was  fined  five  marks,  because  no  person  before  had  been  ^J  '^^' 
punished  for  this  offence  in  a  criminal  court  in   England,  fines.— Act  of 
Massachusetts   Supreme  Judicial  Court,   Essex,  November  Maine,  ch. 
Term,  1819,  Dr.  Sewell  fined  $400  for  this  offence ;  also 
another,  4^400. 

^21.  Killing  another^s  horse.    The  ded.  was  indicted  for  i  Dallas,  s.'^s, 
maliciously  killing  the  horse  of  another :  held  good,  though  x^^*^  ^' 
not  charged  to  be  secretly  done  ; — mere  invasion  of  private 
property. 

^  22.  Ais  none  of  the  acts  of  jeofails  extend  to  indictments,  2  Hale's  F. 
they  are  not  aided  by  verdicts.  c.  193. 

^  23.  Lies  against  an  officer  for  an  abuse  in  the  execution  2  Mod.  336. 
of  an  office,  as  die  removal  of  a  sick  poor  person. 

§  24.  So  it  Kes  for  a  bad  contrivance,  though  not  executed,  4  Com.  D. 
as  for  a  contrivance  to  kill  A  ; — so  for  an  attempt  to  pick  a  ^'5'^^»i'j 

I    a.  *  .        J  '  .-  11     ^   ^  »nd  6  Mod. 

pocket,  or  to  commit  sodomy ; — so  if  any  one  collect  money  176. 
for  the  public  use,  and  does  not  pay  it  over  ;  but  a.  3,  s.  3 ; — 
so  if  any  one  by  false  insinuations  gets  a  note  or  an  account 
signed  into  his  hands,  and  then  cancels  it. 

^  25.  So  it  lies  for  maliciously  blackening  the  memory  of  6  Co.  126.— 
one  deceased  ;  but  it  must  be  alleged  to  be  done  with  a  de-  |^'  ^^^'^ 
sign  to  bring  contempt  upon  his  family,  and  to  stir  up  the  Topham. 
hatred  of  the  people  against  them,  and  to  excite  his  relations 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

One  may  be  indicted  for  setting  up  a  fair  or  market.  ^  ^^^-  *^- 

§  26,  The  deft,  was  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor  at  the  2  East,  6  to 
sessions,  and  convicted  for  soliciting  a  servant  to  steal  his  23»  Rex  v. 
master's  goods.    Held,  an  indictable  misdemeanor,  though  not  ^'Sg»«>s- 
charged  Uie  servant  stole  the  goods,  nor  that  any  other  act 
was  done,  except  the  soliciting  and   inciting ;  and  so  is  in- 
dictable at  the  sessions,  having  a  tendency  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  This  cause,  on  error  brought,  was  twice  largely  argued. 
Lord  Kenyon  said,  in  this  case  the  solicitation  was  an  act 
done.     And  per  Grose  J.  ^^  inciting  another  to  commit  a  mis- 
demeanor is  itself  a  misdemeanor  ;"  and  certainly  so  to  incite 
one  to  commit  a  felony.    And  per  Lawrence  J.  ^^  a  solicitation 
is  an  act."     See  a.  2,  s.  6;  Rex  v.  Rispal,  3  Burr.  1320. 
So  indictable  to  endeavour  to  provoke  a  duel.  3  Wils.  Works, 
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Ch.  21d.  79  ;  3  Fast,  58f  ;  6  East,  464  ;  6  East,  126  i  1  Bos.  b  P. 
.Art.  3.  HO ;  2  Dall.  299,  United  States  r.  Ravara. 
k^^^v^^  §  27.  To  mix  alum  in  bread,  so  as  that  crude  lumps  are 
8Mwile&  found  in  it,  is  indictable.  The  indictment  charged  that  the 
The  Kingv/  ^^^^'  delivered  to  J.  H.  divers  loaves  as  for  good  household 
PUon.  bread,  for  the  use  and  supply  of  the  military  asylum,  and  the 

children  belonging  thereto  ;  whereas  the  said  loaves  were  not 
good  household  bread,  but  contained  divers  noxious  and  un- 
wholesome materials,  not  fit  for  the  food  of  man.  Held,  suffi- 
ciently certain  without  stating  what  the  noxious  materials 
were,  or  that  the  deft,  intended  to  injure  the  children's 
beahh. 
a  Maaie  b  ^  28.  Indictable  to  conspi'-e  on  a  particular  day,  by  false 

Bel.  R  67,  rumours,  to  raise  the  price  of  the  public  government  funds, 
De^Beren«ir  ^'^^  intent  to  injure  the  subjects  who  should  purchase  on 
U  al.  that  day ;  and  the  indictment  good,  without  specifying  the 

particular  persons  who  purchased,  as  the  persons  intended  to 
be  injured.     Court  will  take  judicial  notice,  a  war  exists,  in 
which  England  is  involved.     One  report  circulated  was,  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  killed,  and  there  would  soon  be  a 
peace, 
4  Maaie  k         ^  29.  Spreading  infection  fyc.     Deft,  was  indicted  for  un- 
Sei  R.  78,      lawfully  and  injuriously  carrying  her  child,  while  infected  with 
Vaniaildfiio-  ^®  smallpox,  along  a  public  highway  in  which  persons  were 
P'  ip'a  P.  c.    passing,  and  near  to  the  habitations  of  the  king's  subjects  ;^- 
432.  form  of  the  indictment.     Held  indictable. 

3  Day's  Ca.  ^  ^^'  Every  public  show  and  exhibition  which  outrages 
l<»,knowles  decency,  shocks  humanity,  or  is  contra  bonoi  moret^  is  indict- 
•  The  State,  ^^j^j^  ^^  common  law  ; — must  be  specially  stated. 

4  ay'sCa.  $  31.  Is  an  indictable  offence  to  resist  assistants,  appointed 
469.  United  by  the  Surveyor  of  a  port,  in  the  execution  of  the  duties  of 
PiTeiMr        ^^^^'^  office  ;  and  the  indictment  must  describe  such  offence 

truly.  And  a  warrant  from  a  surveyor  of  the  customs,  ap- 
pointing an  inspector,  is  not  sufficient  evidence  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  supporl  the  indictment,  the  collector  being  the  only 
person  authorized  to  make  such  appointment. 
4  J^^.  Com.  ^  32.  Indictment  lies  for  false  imprisonment,  and  the  pun- 
214.  ishment  at  common  law  is  fine  and  imprisonment. 

See  cb.  148.       Art.  3.      Where  an  indictment  lies  not. 
^2Burr.8U3.      ^  1.  Statute  makes  a  new  offence.     It  has  been  already 
—Castle's       stated,  if  a  statute  create  a  new  offence,  no  way  prohibited  at 
6*3!— 3  Saik.  common  law,  and   appoints  a  particular  proceeding  against 
189.— 3  the  offender,  as  by  action  of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  &lc.  aijd  names 

RexD^ouie.  °^^  *°  indictment,  an  indictment  does  not  lie.  1  Ld.  Raym. 
672  ;  2  Ld.  Raym.  991  ;  1  Ld.  Raym.  347  ;  1  Burr.  543; 
see  art.  14,  postea;  4  Com.  D.  372  ;  1  Mod.  34. 
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Acting  against  hy-laws  is  not  an  indictable  offence,  being   Ch.  218. 
only  an  offence  against   the  by-laws  of  a  certain  town  or     ^ri.  3. 
placfe,  and  not  against  the  general   laws  of  the  land.     The   v^^^v^^./ 
deft,  was  indicted  for  exercising  the  trade  of  d  farrier,  con-  ^^-  ^  ^* 
trary  to  the  laws  of  the  borough  of  Lancaster.  ShtirpieM. ' 

§  3.  Enticing  away  an  apprentice.  For  this  an  indictment  Saik.  380.— 
does  not  lie ;  nor  for  not  receiving  one,  but  on  some  statute.  2  Stra.  1268. 
3Salk.  191. 

$  3.  If  a  constable  seize  money,  and  refuse  to  deliver  it  to  3  Salk.  188. 
a  justice,  not  indictable  ; — but  a.  2.  s.  24. 

^  4.  lAes  not  for  a  private  wrong.     Deft,  was  indicted  for  3  Salk.  188, 
that  she  intending  to  deprive  H.  B.  of  several  sums  of  money,  ^iJ]^^*^"*' 
did  falsely  and  maliciously  accuse  him  of  felony,  and  of  rob- 
bing her.     Held,  not  indictable  ;  but  a  private  wrong,  not  li 
public  crime,  not  being  laid  by  way  of  conspiracy. 

So  the  deft,  was  indicted  for  disobeying  an  order  of  a  jus-  8  Salk.  iPft, 
tice  of  the  peace,  made  on  a  company  of  tanners,  to  admit  J^q/"^^^ 
one  Young  to  be  a  freeman  of  that  company.     Held,  not  in- 
dictable— ^is  only  a  nonfeasance,  and  particular  wrong  done  to 
another. 

^  5.  So  the  justice  ordered  the  deft,  to  pay  Stephen  Paine,  t  3  Salk.  189, 
tailor,  £1  for  work  done,  and  he  refused,  and  was  indicted  5  5*"  "*  ^« 
held,  not  indictable,— >was  but  a  private  wrong.     So  the  deft.  SfdlT"  89, 
was  indicted  for  not  curing  the  prosecutor  of  an   ulcerated  Rex.  v.  Brad- 
throat,  as  be  had  engaged  to  do.     Held,  not  indictable  ;  no  ^^^' 
public  offence,  but  a  mere  private  wrong  ;^ndictment  quash- 
ed.   And  1  Ld.  Raym.  366. 

$  6.  To  entice  one  to  steal  is  not  indictable,  unless  some  of  3  Salk.  42. 
the  goods  be  actually  taken  away.     But  see  Higgins'  case,  a. 
2.  s.  26. 

One  is  not  indictable  for  being  a  vagrant.  8  Salk.  268^ 

^  7.   Casual  damage,     Defts.  were  indicted  for  throwing  j  3^^  ^^ 
down  skins  into  a  man's  yard,  which  was  a  public  highway,  191,  Rex  v. 
by  which  another  man's  eye  was  beat  out; — evidence  was,  Gilltal. 
the  wind  took  the  skin,  and  blew^t  out  of  the  way,  and  so  the 
damage  happened  :  deft,  acquitted.     So  was  the  case  in  Ho- 
bart,  134,  where,  in  exercising,  a  soldier  wounded  another, — 
not  indictable.     And  so  the  case  in  the  year  books,— 4  man 
lopping  a  tree,  where  the  bough  was  blown  at  a  distance,  and 
killed  a  man,— not  indictable. 

^  8.  Millff-  detains  com.  The  deft,  was  indicted  for  that  be  2  Stra.  793, 
kept  a  common  grist-mill,  and   being  employed  by  W.  B.  to  n^n  ^  iCom' 
grind  three  bushels  of  wheat,  did  with  force  and  arms  illegally  d.  373. 
take  and  detain  forty-two  pounds  weight  of  wheat,— deft,  de- 
murred to   this   indictment,   and  judgment  for   him,   there 
being  no  actual  force  laid ;  and  the  matter  is  of  a  privato 
nature. 
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Ch.218. 
Art.  3. 

2  Sulk.  607, 
Queen  r. 
Laiiriey.— 
2  Ld.  Raym. 
yv}|,~Hob. 
215.— Popb. 
140. 

2  Salk.  098, 
Queen  o. 
Wrightaon. 


4  Com.  D. 
305,  Rei  V. 
Le:ife.— Cro. 
£1.  68^, 
Dean's 


Cro.  El.  78, 
Simon  v. 
Sweete. 

1  Ld.  Raym. 
lo3,  Res  V. 
Penny, 


12  Mod.  446. 
SBurr.  1688. 


1  Salk.  870, 
Qimcn  v.Har- 
wood. 


1  ?alk  370, 
F.  x^Reg.p. 
Clerk. 


^  9.  Words  to  an  officer  not  a$  to  his  office.  The  deft,  was  in- 
dicted for  saying  to  the  Mayor  of  Salisbury,  '^You,  Mr.  Mayor, 
I  care  not  a  fart  for  you  ;"  and  at  another  day,  ^'  You  are  a 
rogue  and  a  rascal ;"  but  they  were  not  spoken  while  in  the 
execution  of  his  office.  Held,  not  to  be  an  indictable  ofience ; 
but  otherwise  if  written.  And  it  might  be  more  doubtful  if  a 
patent  officer,  for  then  it  is  an  aspersion  to  the  government 
that  employs  him.     Cited  Holt  on  Libels,  231. 

$  10.  So  the  deft,  was  indicted  for  saying  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  in  a  discourse  concerning  a  warrant  made  by  him, 
**  Sir  R.  G.  is  a  fool,  an  ass,  and  a  coxcomb,  for  making  such 
a  warrant,  and  he  knows  no  more  than  a  slickhill.''  Held,  not 
indictable,  but  cause  to  bind  to  the  good  behaviour.  The 
reasoning  of  the  deft's  counsel  was,  though  words  spoken  of  a 
magistrate,  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  might  be  indictable 
as  a  matter  that  disturbs  the  public  peace  ;  yet  not  when  it 
refers  to  some  particular  act.  But  see  Rex  v.  Revel,  and 
Rex  r.  Darby  above.  Rex  v.  Revel,  the  words  were  spoken 
of  the  justice  in  the  execution  of  his  office  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  was  the  case.  Rex.  v.  Darby.  And  this  case  has 
been  denied  to  be  law.  3  Mod.  139.  Must  be  laid  the  words 
were  spoken  to  him  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  And  in 
this  case  Dean  called  an  Alderman  of  London,  ybol  and  knave^ 
upon  the  Royal  Exchange ;  and  held,  he  could  not  be  com- 
mitted for  this ;  but  spoken  in  court,  then  a  contempt,  for 
which  he  might  have  been  committed.  And  this  case  seems 
to  have  been  considered  on  the  same  ground,  this  was 
calling  the  Mayor  of  Barnstable  a  fool;  held,  only  cause  for 
binding  to  the  good  behaviour. 

So  in  this  case  the  deft..  Penny,  was  indicted  for  speaking 
of  Mr.  Martin,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  ^'  I  did  not  care  if  all 
the  Martins  had  been  hanged  five  years  ago,  and  the  justice 
is  now  turned  out  of  his  commission."  Held,  not  an  indictable 
offence,  but  that  Martin  should  have  brought  his  action. 

^  11.  An  indictment  lies  not  against  an  inn-keeper  for  not 
receiving  a  sick  person,  unless  averred  he  is  a  stranger. 

^  12.  «4  mere  civU  injury.  For  this  an  indictment  does 
not  lie ;  nor  for  a  mere  intent  to  defraud.     2  Stra.  866. 

^  13.  The  deft,  was  indicted  for  words  spoken  with  intent 
to  injure  the  market  of  Barnstable,  and  to  prevent  the  town 
taking  toll,  to  wit :  I  have  got  a  judgment  agminst  the  town 
that  we  shall  not  pay  for  standings  and  they  are  fools  that 
pay.     Not  indictable.     Indictment  quashed. 

1^  14.  Preaching  is  not  indictable,  except  forbidden  by  some 
statute,  and  then  the  indictment  must  conclude,  contra  for- 
mam  statuti.  No  offence,  at  common  law,  to  preach  without 
license. 
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§  15.   If  a  statute  be  not  prohibitory,  but  only  that  if  any  Ch.  218. 
person  shall  do  such  a  thing,  he  shall  forfeit  so  much,  to  be     Art.  4. 
recovered  by  action  of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  then   K^^^y^J 
he  cannot  be  indicted  for  it ;  but  the  proceeding  must  be  by  Crown  c.  C. 
action  &c.  ^^• 

§  16.  In  this  case  the  deft,  was  indicted  for  wantonly,  cru-  Mass.  S.J. 
elly,  and  outrageously,  unlawfully,  and  unnecessarily  beating,  Court,  Aug. 
bruising,  and  torturing,  fac.  his  own  horse.      Found  guilty ;  4'^a?e  If  s! 
but  the  court,  on  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  held  the  in-  214,— was  a 
dictment  did  not  lie.     Different  decision  since  in  Baltimore.  P|jJ^*^«  cheat, 
Not  against  a  miller  for  receiving  good  barley  to  grind  and  de-  wheaUf.* 
livering  a  mixture  of  oat  and  barley  meal,  musty  and  unwhole- 
some, not  the  produce  of  the  barley ;   otherwise  if  alleged  to 
be  delivered  as  man's  food. 

Abt.  4.     §  1.    Grand  jury  having,  in  any  case,  ascertain-  See  Ch. 
ed  that  an  indictment  lies,  the  next  tiling  to  be  attended  to  is  \^*^''* ^ 
the  grand  jury,  in  order  to  see  if  it  be  properly  constituted  to     ' 
find  the  indictment.     As  to  the  statutes  giving  existence  to 
grand  juries,  see  Ch.  182.     The  indictment  is  a  written  ac- 
cusation of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor ;  this  the  grand  jury  pre- 
sents upon  oath.   To  do  this  properly,  it  roust  consist  of  twelve 
at  least,  and  not  more  than  twenty-three,  so  that  twelve  may 
be  the  majority  ;    and,  to  find  the  bill,  twelve  of  this  jury,  at 
least,  must  agree ;  and  it  is  a  good  presentment  if  twelve  do  agree. 

^  2.  And  the  general  principle  is,  that  the  grand  jury  must  5  Mass.  R.90, 
be  disinterested.     But  this  general  rule  has  its  exceptions  ;  Common- 
as  where  the  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture,  in  the  case?  goes  in  j^^^^  ^' 
whole  or  in  part  to  the  State.     And  in  this  case  the  court 
held,  that  it  is  no  sufficient  objection  to  an  indictment  for  an 
offence  to  which  the  law  annexes'  a  penalty,  for  the  use  of  the 
town  where  the  offence  is  committed,  that  the  foreman  of  the 
grand  jury  who  found  the  indictment,  is  a  taxable  inhabitant 
of  such  town ;  but  the  court  also  held,  this  interest  was  a  suf- 
ficient objection  at  common  law,  but  the  objection  is  removed 
by  a  fair  construction  of  our  several  statutes  upon  this  subject; 
and  if  the  objection  be  allowed,  this  offence  cannot  be  punish- 
ed. 

Presentment  and  indictment  what.  Presentment  is  the  no-  4  bi.  Com. 
tice  taken  by  the  grand  jury  of  any  offence  from  their  own  2W. 
observation,  without  any  bill  of  indictment  laid  before  them, 
at  the  suit  of  the  king,  or  here  at  the  suit  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  a  State  ;  as  the  presentment  of  a  nusance  &;c.,  on  which 
the  public  attorney  must  afterwards  frame  an  indictment  be- 
fore the  party  presented  can  be  put  to  answer. 

$  3.  Indictment  is  a  written  accusation  of  one  or  more  per-  4  Bl.  Com. 
sons  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  preferred  to,  and  presented  ^JJ'  ^^  wi 
on  oath  by  a  grand  jury.    And  in  finding  this  indictment  the 
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Ch«  218.  grand  jury  hears  evidence  only  od  behalf  of  the  proseeution; 
Art.  5.     for  the  finding  of  the  indictment  is  only  in  the  nature  of  an  accw 
K^^Y^U  sation^  which  is  afterwards  to  be  tried  and  determined  ;  and 
*'  the  grand  jury  are  only  to  inquire,  upon  their  oatbs»  wheth- 
er there  be  sufficient  cause  to  call  on  the  party  to  answer  it." 
They  are  sworn  to  inquire  only  for  the  body  of  the  county,  ,^ 
and  therefore  cannot  inquire  of  a  fact  out  of  the  county,  un^ 
less  enabled  so  to  do  by  statute.     If  a  bill  be  laid  before  a 
grand  jury  against  a  party,  and  they  find  it  not  a  true  bill,  a 
fresh  bill  may  afterwards  be  preferred  to  another  grand  jury. 
If  the  grand  jury  are  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  accusation, 
they  find  it  a  true  bill,  and  the  foreman  signs  his  name,  and 
as  foreman. 
3Bac.AbrJ>4.      $  4.  In  trespass  the  jury  find,  the  deft,  feloniously  took  the 
goods ;    this  verdict  in  a  civil  action,  it  is  said,  is  an  indict- 
ment ;    but  this  is  not  such  a  finding  as  our  constitutions  re<- 
quire.     This  way  of  proceeding  by  indictment,  in  all  criminal 
2  Hal.  P.  C.    cases,  is  most  conformable  to  Magna  Charta,  most  safe  and 
151.  regular,  and  it  is  most  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  our  consti- 

tutions and  practice  in  criminal  causes.  And  the  way  to  pros- 
ecute a  capital  nfifence  is  by  indictment,  in  all  cases,  unless 
specially  limited  by  some  statute  to  be  by  bill,  plaint,  or  infor- 
mation, and  that  constitutionally  enacted. 
3Bac.Abr.  ^  5.  The  grand  jury  may  find  part  of  a  bill  true,  and  the 
^*  ^'  other  part  not  true.    So  a  bill  for  murder,  true  for  manslaugh- 

ter, and  not  true  as  to  murder ;  aipd  the  court  in  the  presence 
of  the  grand  jury  will  strike  out  murder  and  malice  afore- 
thought, and  alter  the  indictment  accordingly  ;    but  the  best 
way  usually  is,  to  find  a  new  bill  for  manslaughter. 
Art.  5.   Caption  of  an  indictment 
1  Saund.218,      §  1.   The  first  part  of  it  is  the  caption  ;   this  runs  thus : 

Haw.  F^c.     Suffolk,  MS.     At  a  court  of ,  holden  at  B,  within  and 

263.-^Mass.    for  the  county  of  S,  on  ■  ,  the  jurors  of  the  Common- 

forms,  u.      wealth  of  Massachusetts,  on  their  oaths  present,  that  A  B,  of 
&c^^  Saik!'  ^'     ^^^  caption  of  an  indictment  is  so  material  a  part  of  it, 
187,  Rex  V.     that  if  wanting  the  indictment  will  be  quashed.     3  Salk.  188. 
HoUiday.       g^  j^  jg  ^^^  essential  in  the  indictment,  it  bo  stated  the  jury 
was  impannelled.     But  the  indictment,  in  this  case,  was  quash- 
ed because  it  was  not  set  forth  the  jury  was  charged  to  in- 
quire of  the  body  of  the  county.      Caption  amended.     1 
Saund.  250. 
%  Ld.  Raym.       §  2.  The  words  pratentant  existit^  instead  of  prasentatun 
1088,  The       eiiistitj  in  the  caption  of  an  indictment,  makes  the  caption 
Franklin.       ^^^>  ^^^  '^  canoot  be  amended  after  the  term  in  which  the 
caption  was  taken.      '*  Caption  is  no  part  of  the  indictment." 
1  Sa1k.370.—  1  Saund.  250  d. 

7io^R^^c?'      $  3.  In  this  case  the  caption  of  the  indictment  stated,  that 
Morgan, 
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the  grand  jury  found  the  bill  on  their  oaths.     Held,  the  cap-  Ch.  218« 
tion,  in  such  case,  need  not  allege  they  are  sworn  and  charg-     Art.  6.    , 
'cd-     But  it  must  appear  they  were  sworn.     3  Mod.  12.  v-^-v^^..' 

§  4.  Held,  in  this  case,  that  no  objection  can  be  taken  to  Lfe^l.^Y?* 
the  caption  of  an  indictment  after  the  term  it  comes  in.     And  Raym.  648,' 
the  caption  is  good,  though  it  do  not  set  forth  the  jury  were  Rexr.Pheaa- 
sworn,  at  the   place  where,  and  at  time  when,  they  pre-  *"^' 
sented  the  indictment.     But  the  words,  good  and  lawful  men, 
«jpc  necessary.     Cro.  El.  761. 

^  5.  The  caption  of  the  indictment  must  jnot  call  the  Ml  Salk.  376, 
an  indictment  till  found  ;  for  till  then  only  a  bill.     One  quash-  ^H^^^^' 
ed  for  this  misnaming  this  instrument  an  indictmeni  when  it  Raym.  692. 
was  only  a  HIL 

§  6.  So  a  caption  was  deemed  bad  on  error  brought,  be-  i  Saik.  371, 
eause  in  the  caption,  the  word  prtesentant  wbs  used,  and  there  xrobri^c^ " 
was  nothing  to  agree  with  it.      The  deft,  was  indicted  for 
erecting  a  cottage  ;« deemed  no  offence  at  common  law. 

§  7.    The  indictment,  in  this  case,  contained  two  counts  ;  Cowp.325, 
one  for  a  riot,  endorsed  by  the  grand  jury,  ignoramus  ;  the  Rex  t.  Field- 
other  count  for  an  assauk  ;    returned  this  billa  vera^  and  held    ^"*®' 
well.     But  this  cannot  be  done  where  the  indictment  consists 
of  one  count  only,  or  is  entire.     Rex  r.  Ford.  ' 

§  8.    Where  an  indictment  is  found  at  a  certain  court,  and  1  D.ltE^K^ 
<hc  caption  states  that  court  to  have  been  holden  on  an  impose  F^Vnley  *'* 
iible  day,  this  mistake  is  fatal. 

^  9.  Indictment  found  at  the  sessions :    the  caption  stated,  3  Johns.  Ca. 

QAft  Thp  Paa* 

the  grand  jury  was  sworn  and  charged,  omitting  the  '^ords    ,^'j,  q^^,^ 
'*  then  and  there ;"  this  omission  held  fatal,  and  judgment  ar-  sey. 
rested. 

Art.  6.  Joint  and  several. 

^  I.  In  framing  an  indictment  where  more  than  one  per- 
son was  concerned  in  committing  the  offence,  the  inquiry  is 
early  made,  how  far  they  can  be  joined  in  one  indictment ; 
also  how  far  different  offences  may  be  joined  in  one  indictment. 

§  2.  It  is  a  well  settled  principle,  that  every  indictment  is 
as  well  several  as  joint,  joint  or  several  as  the  facts  happen.  45         '    ' 

§  3.  Thedefts.,  being  collectors  of  several  duties  and  sums 
of  money  collected  of  A  B,  not  being  assessed,  and  converted  g„  Q„eeQ  i. 
the  same  to  their  use  ;    for  this  offence  they  were  indicted  to-  Atkinson 
gethcr.     And  held  well,  though  objected   they  ought  to  have  ^  **• 
been  severally  indicted.     But  Holt  said,  if  it  appears  to  be 
several  offences  there  ought  to  be  several  indictments.     Pow- 
ell said,  if  two  men  commit  a  feloi.y  together,  they  may  be 
jointly  indicted.     Holt,— -so  may  two,  if  they  join  in  a  battery, 
though  two  several  fines  shall  be'  laid  on  them  ;     so  in  an  in- 
dictment for  felony ;  but  they  shall  have  several  judgments, 
"  It  appeared  both  these  collectors  received  the  money  joint- 
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Ch.  318.   ly.*'    Judgment  against  them.    If  several  commit  a  robberfi 
Art.  6.     murder,  burglary,  be.,  they  may  be  joined  in  one  mdictmenU 
V^^v^^   So  may  offences  of  several  degrees  depending  on  one  another, 
3  Hal.  P.  c.    as  the  principal  in  the  first  degree,  and  the  principal  in  the 
178.  second  degree,  namely :  present,  aiding  and  abetting  the  prin- 

cipal, and  accessary  before  and  after  the  fact.     Salk.  382, 
two  were  indicted  jointly,  of  extortion. 
2  Hal.  P.  C.        §^-  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  were  indicted  for  erecting  four  inns,  to  the 
174.  common  nusance.     And  held,  that  for  several  offences  of  the 

same  nature  several  persons  may  be  indicted  in  the  same  indict- 
ment ;  but  then  it  must  be  said  teparatdy  erected  &c. ;  and 
for  want  of  the  word,  teparately^  the  indictment  was  quashed; 
but  the  word  separately  would  make  it  good,  for  it  makes 
them  itveral  indictments.  See  Commonwealth  «•  Symonda, 
jun.  But  two  cannot  be  indicted  jointly,  for  not  being  ap- 
Salk.d82.  prentices.  Larceny  and  embezzling  bank-notes,  may  be 
joined.     3  Maule  &  S.  539. 

2  Hd.F.  c.  §  3.  Several  offences.  If  one  commit  several  capital  offen- 
^7^*  ces,  as  burglary  and  larceny,  they  may  be  contained  m  one 

indictment.     So  may  larcenies,  committed  at  several  times,  of 
several  things,  and  from  several  persons. 

3  D  &  E.  08  ^  ^'  ^^^  where  the  offences  require  several  different  judg« 
aos,  Toong  '  ments  they  cannot  be  joined*  And  Lord  Kenyon, — where  the 
t  al.  V.  The  legal  judgment  on  each  count  is  different  they  cannot  be 
^jng,  10  er-   j^j^g j^  otherwise  they  may  ;  and  if  several  act  in  concert, 

they  may  be  indicted  together  jointly,  and  it  is  no  objection 
the  indictment  contains  several  charges  of  the  same  nature  in 
different  counts.     The  deft,  was  indicted  for  three  offences  ; 
2  Stra  844     ^P^^ial  verdict  finds  him  guilty  of  two,  and  refers  it  to  the  court, 
Rex  V.Hayes,  if  guilty  of  the  facts  charged  in  the  indictment.     The  court 
will  adjudge  him  guilty  of  these  two,  and  not  guilty  of  the 
rest ;  though  it  was  urged  the  jury  ou^ht  to  have  found  on  all 
three  issues  guilty  on  two,  and  not  guilty  on  one,  and  not  hav- 
ing so  found,  the  verdict  is  bad  for  the  whole. 
Loirt,44,Ttex      ^  7.  Two  defts.  were  convicted  of  the  same  offence  on  the 
V.  Motcalf  &   ggmg  indictment.     The  court  will  not  give  judgment  against 
one  separately,  except  the  other  by  any  reasonable  intendment 
cannot  appear. 
8  Cast,  41,  ^  8.  The  first  count  in  the  indictment  charged  six  defts.,  K., 

Sn^oiT't  ^-^  ^-^  ^-J  ^-^  ^"^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  second  count.  Third  count 
7othen.  charged  seven  defts.,  to  wit,  said  K.,  E.,  W.,  H.,  and  B.,  and 
added  W.  and  S.  Fourth  count  charged  six  defts.  and 
included  one  W.,  not  before  mentioned.  Objected  here 
was  a  misjoinder  of  counts  unprecedented.  Objection  over* 
rulled.  It  was  made  on  demurrer  to  the  indictment,  but 
admitted  it  might  have  been  a  ground  of  application  to  the 
discretion  of  the  court  to  quash  the  indictment.   But  the  couit 
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Vliid,  ^'  where  to  the  offences  so  charged  io  the  different  counts  Ch.  218. 
there  may  be  the  same  plea  and  the  same  judgment,  there  is     Art.  7. 
no  authority  for  saying  that  such  joinder  in  one  indictment  is  s.^^^v^-%i*> 
bad  in  pobt  of  law.'*    The  offence  was  the  non-payment  of 
monies  the  Sessions  ordered  the  defts.  to  pay. 

^  9.  Assault  on  two  persons  cannot  be  joined  in  the  same  2  stra.  870, 
indictment,  though  made  by  the  same  deft.    Judgment  arrest-  R«  v.  Clin- 
ed,  for  they  are  two  distinct  offences  on  two  persons  wholly  ^^°' 
disconnected.     But  Loffi,  274,  iufo  indicted  for  assaulting 
twoj  and  held  well. 

^  10.  This  indictment  was  against  six,  jointly  and  severally,  |  q^^^^  ^qs, 
for  exercising  a  trade,  and  the  court  quashed  it  because  there  Rex  v.  Wes- 
ought  to  be  distinct  bdictments,  for  each  offence  is  entirely  l^g*/;^*' 
distinct.     So  several  cannot  be  joined  in  one  indictment  for  2046,  Rex  o. 
perjury.  And  in  this  case  twelve  persons  were*iadicted  jointly.  Tucker  &  al. 
for  exercising  the  trade  of  tanning  leather,  eontra  formam 
HaiuH.     Held  bad,  and  quashed. 

^11.  And  generally  it  is  best  to  indict  several  offenders  crownC.C. 
separately  whenever  each  one's  defence  is  peculiar  to  himself ;  106,  lie,  121. 
as  to  carry  on  a  trade  without  having  served  seven  years ;  and 
where  the  offence  arises  from  a  joint  act  not  in  itself  criminal ; 
for  when  so  not  criminal  the  joint  act  itself  abne  is  no  ground 
of  an  indictment ;  but  the  sole  ground  is  the  want  of  qualifica- 
tions in  each  person,  and  each  one's  defect  and  not  the  joint 
act  is  the  foundation  of  the  indictment.     It  may  be  other- 
wise when  they  jointly  do  a  criminal  act.  For  these  reasons,  it 
is  bad  to  indict  jointly  several  for  not  repairing  streets  &c. 
Aat.  7.   The  body  of  the  indictment. 
^  i.  Having  settled  the  caption  and  who  shall  be  indicted, 
and  for  what  offence  or  offences,  and  against  whom  committed, 
the  next  thing  is  to  frame  the  body  of  the  indictment,  whether 
consisting  of  one  count  or  more.     This  body  of  the  indict- 
ment may  consist  of  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  charges  and 
expressions,  in  the  thousands  of  offences  and  cases  to  which 
on  various  occasions  it  may  be  applied  ;  nothing  more  then 
can  be  done  here  than  state  and  explain  several  general  rules 
in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  indictment.    And  first  it  may  be  ^Halc'aP.e. 
observed,  that  "  an  indictment  is  nothing  else  but  a  plain, 
brief,  and  certain  narrative  of  an  offence  committed  by  any 
person  and  of  those  necessary  circumstances  that  concur  to 
ascertain  the  fact  and  its  nature." 

$2.  This  is  a  good  general  rule,  and  many  cases  have  been 
stated  in  the  preceding  chapters  tending  to  shew  the  meaning 
of  this  rule.     And  it  is  a  second  general  rule,  that  every  fact 
material  to  constitute  the  offence  charged  must  be  alleged,  and  2  Ld.  Baym. 
positively.     Hence,  if  the  deft,  be  indicted  for  disobeying  an  J2?'u^®'/[l 
order  of  Sessions,  the  indictment '  must  positively  allege  an  isalk.870. 
VOL.  VII.  34 
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Ch.  218.  order  was  made,  for  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  charge,  and  of 

Art.  7.     course  it  is  bad  to  state  the  order  by  way  of  recital. 

y^^^'-xj       ^  3.  General  rule .  is,  when  an  indictment  is  framed  on  a 

2  Burr.  1036,  Statute  whicb  prohibits  in  general  prohibitory  words,  a  thing  to 

Rci  0.  Pern-   be  done,  as  to  exercise  a  trade,  not  having  served  &c.,  it  is 

wl^nf  ^.-*  enough  to  charge  the  offence  generaUy  in  the  words  of  the 

1  Bio.  floi.^  statute.    And  if  a  subsequent  statute,  and  according  to  three 

iM^^    justices,  even  a  clause  of  exception  in  the  same  statute,  ex- 

8  D.  b  E.      cuses  persons  under  such  and  such  circumstances,  or  gives 

636.^2  East,  license  to  persons  so  and  so  quali6ed,  so  a^  to  excuse  or  ex<- 

171^2  bTo    ^^P^  them  out  of  die  general  prohibitory  words,  that  must  come 

232.-4  Burc.  by  way  of  plea  or  evidence,  *^  that  the  party  is  not  within 

2460,  Sibtyv.  such  general  prohibition,  but  excepted  out  of  it."    This  rule 

Cuming.        holds,  except  where  the  exception  is  in  the  same  clause  or 

sentence  with  the  prohibition.    See  statutes,  Ch.  196,  a.  3, 

where  this  rule  is  further  explained  ;<^"may  be  in  evidence ; 

1  Phil.  Evid.  240,  241  ;  3  Camp.  222  ;  4  Burr.  2284,  Sutton 

V.  Bisbon ;  Bui.  N.  P.  225. 

Doogf.  153,        ^  4.  Indictment  is  bad  whenever  all  the  facts  charged  m  it 

Rei  V.Lyme  may  be  true,  and  yet  the  accused  may  be  innocent*  The  deft. 

^^'  ought  to  be  able  to  know  what  be  is  called  on  to  defend 

against.  15  Mass.  R.  242. 

^  5.  Defts.,  husband  and  wife,  were  mdicted  for  assauk  and 
battery,  and  the  indictment  stated  that  they  vi  ei  urtnu  instU- 
turn  fecit f  verbemveruntj  vtUneraveruntf  fyc.  Plea,  not  guil^, 
and  convicted.  Objected,  imultumficit  referred  to  one  only 
of  the  defts.  and  uncertain  which,  so  both  could  not  be  found 
And  East's  §"^'^*  C)ourt  held  as  a  general  rule,  if  an  ofience  suflkient 
c,L.  110.  to  support  the  indictment  be  well  laid,  it  is  well,  though  other 
facts  be  ill  laid.  Here  imtUtum  fecit  nught  have  been  omitted 
and  yet  the  indictment  be  good,  for  every  battery  (here  well 
laid)  includes  an  assault,  though  that  does  not  a  battery. 

^  6.  Though  in  a  civil  action  where  one  part  of  the 
declaration  is  ill,  and  the  jury  fined  entire  damages,  the  judg- 
ment must  be  arrested,  as  the  court  cannot  apportion  them  ; 
but  on  indictments  the  court  sets  the  fine  and  will  apportion  it 
only  according  to  those  facts  which  are  well  laid.  Hence,  it 
is  enough  if  a  punishable  crime  be  well  laid  in  the  body  of  the 
indictment,  though  all  the  facts  intended  as  a  part  of  it  be  not 
well  alleged. 

^  7.  Uncertainty.  The  charge  must  not  only  be  positive, 
but  certain  as  to  every  material  fact ;  hence  a  charge  in  the 
disjunctive  is  bad,  vls  fabrieavit  seu  fabricari  cauiavit  a  bill  of 
And  Crow^  lading.  See  Forgery.  See  Rex  e.  Foster,  Ch.  205,  a.  3, 
c.  C.  120.—  wherever  a  statute  makes  a  circumstance  material,  it  must  be 
^^^^""  precisely  stated  in  the  indictment,  as  having  a  weapon  first 
—8  Sftik.  lai .  Bex  V.  Keate.— 4  Con.  P.  880. 
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drawn,  it  must  be  stated  with  certainty  to  bring  the  offence   Ch.  218. 
within  the  statute  ;  but  certamty  is  to  a  general  intent.  Art.  7. 

But  being  surveyors  fyc.  is  positive.  See  Rex  v,  Boyall,  and  v^^^^^^ 
other  like  cases.     So  sdens  is  a  good  averment.  2  Stra.  904, 
Rex  V.  Sawly. 

Indictment  for  badly  and  negligently  conductiiTg  himself  in  ^*™\2»  ^®* 
the  execution  of  the  office  of  constable,  is  too  uncertain  and  ham'-^sCaf' 
genera], — impossible  for  the  deft,  to  know  what  he  is  to  an-  8,  Rex  v. 
swer  to.     Same  as  to  the  case  in  which  the  indictment  charged  ^a|®^J^i 
the  defts.,  de  scriptis  bonis  ei  catallis  of  DavUa  decipiebant  2i4._2  stra! 
ei  defraudabanty— deceived  him  of  lottery  orders.  See  Rex  ».  loai,  Rex  », 
Pappioeau  ;  where  held,  near  the  highway  and  near  several  aL^2^u^ 
dwelling-houses,  is  certain  enough.  Court  cannot  strike  counts  699. 
out  of  an  indictment,  being  the  finding  of  the  grand  jury. 
Indictment  for  words  must  specify  what  they  are.  See  Rex  v. 
Holland,  post ;  see  Rex  r.  Testick,  Ch.  213;  also  Rex  v. 
Gilbert,  Ch.  205 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Stow,  Ch.  213  ;  Same 
V.  Bailey,  Ch.  213;  Same  v,  Stevens,  Ch.  213;  Same  v. 
Smith,   Ch.  208;    Same  v.  Richards,  Ch.   143;  Same  v. 
M'Monagle,  Ch.  212;    Same  v.  Ross,  Ch.  213;  Same  v. 
Ward,  Ch.  212  ;  Same  v.  Knowlton,  2  Mass.  R.  530 ;  Same  v. 
Tibbetsjun.,  Ch.  204;  The  People  v.  Franklin,  Ch.  213 ; 
Same  v.  Kirley,  Ch,  218;  Same  v.  Pettit,  Ch.  204.  Being  an 
idle,  lewd,  disorderly  person  is  well.  2  Burr.  664,  Rex  v.  Boo- 
tie.    Stroke  laid  to  be  on  the  left  part  of  the  side  be.  is  cer- 
tain enough.  2  Cro.  Hull's  case.  But  a  certain  part  of  the  water 
by  deft,  stopped  is  too  uncertain.    2  Cro.  324,  Rex  v.  Soreh 

^  8.  Every  indictment  must  contain  a  complete  description  6  East,  244. 
of  such  facts  and  circumstances  as  constitute  the  crimej  with- 
out inconsistency  or  repugnancy  ;  but  except  technical  expres- 
sions words  are  to  be  taken  according  to  their  common  accep- 
tation. See  Surplusage,  Ch.  180,  a«  8;  also  Videlicet,  Ch. 
198,  a.  9. 

§  9.  Wherever  an  evil  intent  accompanying  an  act  is  neces-  n^***'p?f' 
sary  to  constitute  such  act  a  crime,  the  intent  must  be  alleged  np^  ^' 
in  the  indictment  and  proved,  though  enough  to  allege  it  m  its 
prefatory  part.  Bnt  where  the  act  is  itself  unlawful,  the  law 
infers  an  evil  intent,  and  to  allege  it  is  but  form  and  need  not 
be  proved  by  extrinsic  evidence.  (See  part  of  this  case,  Ch. 
204, -a.  6.)  The  first  case  is  where  the  act  is  in  itself  indif- 
ferent, but  becomes  criminal  if  done  with  a  particular  intent, 
•there  this  intent  must  be  alleged,  for  the  law  will  not  imply  it. 
The  second  case  is  where  the  act  itself  is  unlawful,  there  if 
done  the  law  implies  a  criminal  intent,  and  the  proof  of  justi-' 
ficatioD  or  excuse  lies  on  the  deft.  In  fact  to  make  a  crime 
there  must  be  an  evil  intent  in  him  who  does  the  act,  and  this 
intent  must  appear  either :   1.  Where  the  law  implies  and 
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Ch.  218.   intends  it,  as  it  does  in  the  doing  of  an  act  in  itself  unlatvfol 
Art.  7.      and  criminal :  or  2.  This  intent  must  be  alleged  in  some  part 
\^^Y^j  of  the  indictment ;  and  must  always  be  so  alleged  wherever 
the  act  in  itself  is  indifferent  and  not  criminal,  as  sending  a 
letter  to  one,  which  may  be  lawful  or  unlawful  according  as 
the  intent  and  purpose  is  of  him  who  sends  it ;  lawful  if  he 
sends  it  intending  to  preserve  the  peace  ;  unlawful  if  he  sends 
it  meaning  to  produce  a  duel. 
5D.&E.607,      §  10.  In  an  indictment  against  a  public  officer  for  a  breach 
Rei  r.  Hoi     ^^  j^^^^  j^  j^  g^ffigient  to  state  generally  in  the  indictment  he 
is  such  officer,  shewing  his  appointment. 
^  ^  11.  When  a  duty  is  thrown  on  a  public  body,  consisting 
of  several  persons,  each  is  individually  liable  for  breach  of 
duty,  as  well  for  act  of  commission  as  omission. 

^12.  In  an  indictment  against  a  servant  of  the  East  India 
Company  for  ofTeuces  in  India,  it  is  enough  to  charge  him  with 
a  wilful  breach  of  duty,  without  adding  it  was  corrupt. 

^13.  In  an  indictment  against  an  officer  for  disobedience 
of  orders,  it  is  not  necessary  to  aver  that  the  orders  have  not 
been  revoked,  or  that  they  are  in  force. 

^14.  Where  a  public  officer  is  charged  with  a  breach  of 

duty,  which  duty  arises  from  certain  acts  within  the  limits  of 

his  government,  it  is  not  necessary  to  aver  in  an  indictment 

against  him,  that  he  had  notice  of  those  acts  ;  he  is  presumed 

'  from  his  situation  to  know  them. 

^15.  Time  and  place  must  be  added  to  every  material 
fact  in  an  indictment. 

^  16.  But  a  charge  in  an  indictment  against  an  officer,  of 
a  breach  of  orders  in  not  prosecuting  a  war  *'  with  all  possible 
vigour  and  decision,''  is  too  uncertain,  even  though  the  charge 
be  made  in  the  very  words  of  the  order  given  to  him,  for  such 
a  charge  communicates  no  intelligence  to  the  deft.  It  is  im- 
possible, said  Lord  Kenyon,  on  this  eleventh  count,  taking  it 
alone,  (and  we  must  take  it  alone  for  this  purpose)  to  divine 
what  is  meant  to  be  proved.  The  deft,  was  one  of  the  coun- 
cil at  Madras,  and  the  charges  against  him  were  for  breach  of 
duty  as  one  of  that  council,  yet  those  acts  omitted  which  were 
the  ground  of  this  breach  of  duty  could  be  done  but  by  the 
whole  council.  The  principle  is  seen  in  the  eleventh  rule. 
6  D.  &  £.  ^  17.  In  stating  in  an  indictment  the  defts.  produced  a  cer- 

619,  Rex  ».     tain  certiBcate  in  evidence  which  is  false,  it  is  not  necessary 
Mawbey        ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  \iv\ev9  it  was  false  at  the  time  of  their  donspiracy : 
it  is  enough  that  for  such  purposes  they  agreed  to  certify  the 
fact  as  true,  without  knowing  it  was  so. 
1  Bos.bP.         ^  18.  If  a  statute  make  it  felony  to  endeavour  to  seduce  a 
^®J?  \?^*  ^"  soldier  or  sailor  from  their  duty,  in  an  indictment  on  such 
statute,  it  is  sufficient  to  charge  an  endeavour  to  seduce  &c.) 
without  specifying  the  means  employed. 
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$  19.  And  when  the  deft,  is  charged  with  endeavouring  to  Ch.  218* 
incite  B  to  mutiny,  being  a  soldier,  the  deft's.  knowledge  of    Art.  7. 
B's  being  a  soldier  is  implied  ;  and  the  word,  avowedly^  in  v^^^v^'^i.y 
such  case  is  equivalent  to  scienter. 

^  20.  If  one  material  part  of  an  indictment  is  repugnant  to  Crown  c.  c. 
another,  the  whole  is  void.     As  if  the  indictment  charge  A  uawlc!^^ 
with  forging  a  writing,  whereby  B  is  bound  to  C,  which  is  iro-  229. 
possible  if  the  writing  be  forged,  or  if  the  indictment  be  for 
disseizing  A  of  lands,  when  it  appears  by  the  indictment  he 
never  had  a  freehold  whereof  he  could  be  disseized. 

$  21.  A  nolle  prosequi  entered  on  an  indictment  is  no  bar  ^  ^'"-  ^ 
to  another  hidictment  for  the  same  offence.  monwMUhtf 

$  22.  One  indicted  for  a  riot  and  assault,  if  acquitted  of  the  Wheeler, 
riot  he-  is  of  the  assault.  ^  ^^^'  «>3. 

$  23.  Every  indictment  roust  ascertain  and  state  the  par-  ^  Bac  Abr. 
dcular  offences,  otherwise  no  one  can  know  what  defence  to  ^^^' 
mgke  to  an  uncertain  charge,  nor  can  he  plead  it  in  bar  or 
abatement  to  a  subsequent  prosecution  ;  nor  can  it  appear  the 
facts  given  in  evidence  on  the  trial  on  only  a  loose  general 
accusation,  are  the  same  as  those  of  which  the  indictors  have 
accused  him  ;  nor  can  it  judicially  appear  to  the  court  what 
punishment  is  proper  for  an  offence  loosely  expressed  or  des- 
cribed ;  but  a  few  exceptions  exist  to  this  rule,  and  none  but 
to  avoid  much  prolixity. 

^24.  It  is  not  necessary  in  an  indictment  for  receiving  ^'^•^'^•^f 
stolen  goods,  as  a  misdemeanor,  to  aver  the  principal  has  been  xer^  "'   ^' 
before  convicted.     Such  a  fact  is  mere  matter  of  evidence  to 
be  proved  by  the  deft.     See  Commonwealth  v.  Andrews,  Ch.    ' 
214. 

?J  25.  Ff  et  amis.    Place  of  these  words  is  supplied  in  ^^  J*»- 
rescue^  by  the  word  rescussit.     The   indictment   contained  Hngton™" 
neither  vi  et  armis  nor  manuforti^  but  held  good,  as  the  word,  cue. 
rescussit,  implied  it  was  done  with  force  ;  and  what  is  fairly 
implied  the  court  will  notice,  and  is  as  if  expressed.     So  are  ^^''^S^*  ^ 
implied  in  an  indictment  for  a  riot  in  the  words,  riotose  cepe*  ^\^'    ^^ 
runt^  fregerunty  et  prostraverunt^ — was  for  taking  away  two 
water  engines. 

§  26.  Forgery.    When  an  indictment  charges  a  forgery  East's  C.  L. 
committed  to  A's  prejudice  in  uttering  a  forged  bill  or  note,  ^g^^  ®^ 
it  need  not  state  it  was  tendered  to  A,  nor  in  what  other  man- 
ner he  could  be  defrauded,  though  his  name  do  not  appear 
on  the  bill ;  for  that  is  matter  of  evidence. 

§  27.  Description  of  the  persons  defrauded  by  a  forgery.  East's  C.  L. 
Held,  an  indictment  stating  that  a  forged  order  was  directed  ^^^y^  *' 
to  Messrs  Drummond  &  Company  by  the  name  of  Drum- 
mond,  is  sufficiently  certain.    Objected  the  names  of  the  part- 
ners should  have  been  mentioned.     But  all  the  judges  held 
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the  indictmeot  good,  and  that  they  must  understand  the  words 
as  every  body  understood  them. 

§  28.  Defts.  were  indicted  for  erecting  on  the  common 
highway  "  a  number  of  wooden  sheds  and  buildings  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  and  sixteen  feet  in  breadth,"  and  for  con- 
tinuing them  there  be.  whereby  said  way  was  and  is  greatly 
obstructed  be.  Held,  the  way  was  described  well  enough  ; 
but  that  the  description  of  said  sheds  was  too  loose  ianot  stat- 
ing what  number.    Judgment  arrested. 

Art.  8.  Bad  lanpuige* 

§  1.  Where  this  vitiates  the  indictment  or  not.  Regularly, 
bad  Latin  and  so  bad  English  does  not  vitiate  the  indictment,  if 
yet  it  be  reasonably  intelligible.  But  if  the  words  be  words 
of  art,  and  by  omission  or  displacing  of  letters  become  insigni- 
ficant, they  vitiate  the  indictment,  as  burgariter  for  burgiari- 
ietyfehniter  for/ebfitce,  murdredawt  tot  murdravit ;  but  6iir- 
gtdariter  has  been  held  good.  So  if  they  make  Uie  indict- 
ment insensible  or  uncertain,  as  if  A  and  B  be  indicted  for 
stealing, /elonice  cepit  be.  where  it  should  be  ceperutit,  it  shall 
be  quashed. 

§  2.  Indictment  for  murder,  and  stated  the  mortal  wound 
was  given  cirdier  putusj  and  adjudged  bad  and  uncertain. 

So  if  an  indictment  use  a  word  that  does  not  exist  it  is  bad, 
as  magistratos, 

$  3.  The  deft,  viras  indicted  for  being  a  common  scold,  and 
the  word,  rixa^  was  used  in  the  indictment ;  bad,  for  the  true 
word  is  rixatrix. 

^  4.  So  the  indictment  is  bad,  if  in  it  there  is  used  an  im- 
proper word,  eoloris  broum  ^c,  speaking  of  cattle,  when  there 
might  have  been  a  proper  word  used,  as  fiucui  or  subniger. 
Thus  the  true  Latin  word  for  brown  being  omitted,  the  indict- 
ment is  vitiated,  and  it  is  to  be  quashed.  So  the  indictment 
shall  be  quashed  if  it  have  apprenticui  for  apprenticius^  and 
labourer  in  addition  for  a  loofnan. 

^6.  So  an  indictment  held  bad,  because  it  was  venerunif 
the  jury  in  the  preterperfect  instead  of  i^emun^  in  the  present 
tense. 

(^  6.  By  the  accidental  omission  of  a  letter  in  an  indictment 
a  sensible  word  is  made  insensible,  this  does  not  vitiate  the 
indictment,  though  in  the  very  gist  of  the  charge,  if  the  jury 
may  be  clear  of  the  meaning*  But  it  is  otherwise,  when  one 
word  having  a  meaning  in  the  place,  though  improper  and 
nonsensical  is  substituted  for  another,  as  a  word  having  a 
meaning  in  its  place,  is  not  to  be  rejected. 

Abbreviations  that  are  usual  are  allowable  in  indictments, 
as  well  as  in  otber  pleadings.   But  figures  to  express  numbers 
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are  not  allowable  in  an  indictment ;  but  numbers  must  be  ex-    Ch.  318. 
pjessed  in  words.  ^rt.^  9. 

^  8.  ^s  to  form.    This  act  provides  that  in  any  inquisition  ^^*v^^ 
or  indictment  the  words,  ybree  and  armsy  are  not  necessary  &zx;.  Kentucky 
and  that  "  no  indictment  for  high  treason,  misprison  of  trea-  ge^i^yPf ®' 
SOD,  murder,  or  other  felony,  or  offence  whatsoever,  shall  be  vireioia  law 
quashed  for  the  omission  .of  any  parish,  town,  villa,  or  hamlet  revised,  8.86, 
within  any  county''  in  the  State,  or  any  objection  after  convic-  ^^' 
tion  &c. 

Art.  9.  JVame  and  addition  of  indictee.  §  1.  Indictments  in  4  Bi.  Com. 
this  respect  must  have  precise  and  sufficient  certainty.     Qy^^i^^^* 
statute  1  H.  V.  c.  5,  all  indictments  must  set  forth  the  Chris- 
tian name,  surname,  and  addition  of  the  estate,  degree,  mys-  ^  Hale's  P.  c 
teiy,  town,  or  place,  and  the  county  of  the  offenders.     But  if  175^  176.-I 
one  be  indicted  by  a  wrong  christian  name,  surname,  or  addi-  Crown  c.  c. 
tion,  and  he  pleads  not  guUty  or  answers  to  the  indictment  by  ^^* 
that  name,  he  is  estopped  to  plead  misnomer.     Hence,  hie 
that  wiU  take  advantage  of  a  misnomer  of  his  christian  name, 
or  surname,  or  addition,  must  do  it  on  his  arraignment ;  and 
the  entry  must  be-  special,  to  wit :  whereupon  comes  Robert 
Williams,  who  is  indicted  by  the  name  of  John  Williams,  and 
says,  that  whereas  in  the  indictment  it  is  supposed  that  one  John 
Williams  with  force  and  arms  committed  the  offence  &2;c., 
whereas  his  name  is  Robert  and  not  John  :  for  if  he  says  the 
aforesaid  John  comes,  he  concludes  himself  and  cannot  plead 
his  name  is  Robert.     The  best  way  is,  says  Lord  Hale,  to 
allow  the  misnomer,  and  then  the  grand  jury  may  immediately 
after  indict  him  according  to  the  name  he  gives  himself. 

<J  2.  If  one  be  indicted  without  an  addition,  or  a  false  onf,  ?Ji^*l*^*^* 
and  upon  that  indictment  is  outlawed,  he  may  avoid  the  out-  e.  c.  los.^'' 
fatwry  by  a  writ  of  error. 

^  3.  The  addition,  ought  to  be  to  the  deft's.  substantive  2  Hale's  P.  c. 
name,  not  to  the  alias  dictus  only.  And  according  to  some  ^l^^^i  _ 
authorities  no  addition  is  necessary  to  the  name  under  the  Cro.jsi.  ees, 
aUoM  dictus;  and  it  also  by  some  is  said,  that  want  of  addition  case  of  Fuss, 
to  the  first  name  of  one  when  several  are  indicted  vitiates  the 
whole  ;  hut  Hale  says,  it  shall  be  quashed  only  as  to  him  whose 
name  is  omitted,  for  they  are  in  law  as  several  indictments. 

What  are  good  additions  or  not,  or  doubtful.    See  Crown  4  Com.  ix 
C.  C.  108,  109,  and  many  authorities  there  cited.  A  reputed  %j'2^^^' 
degree  is  sufficient,  as  if  called  gentleman  when  in  fact  yeoman^       ' 
but  not  yeoman,  merchant,  &c.  when  in  fact  a  gentleman. 

An  indictment  against  inhabitants  of  a  town  for  not  repair-  J^^JJ^"  ^'  ^' 
iDg  a  way,  is  good,  without  naming  each  person  in  certain.  4  Com.  D. 

Addition  of  an  occupation,  as  grocer,  spinster,  iic.j  is  good  ;  376;~2  lost. 
but  not  of  office,  as  it  is  uncertain  a  farmer,  butler,  servant.  ^^»^*'^'^^- 
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Ch«  218,  So  of  citizens,  for  it  does  not  shew  his  degree  or  mystery ;  nor 

Art.  10.    of  heretic,  vagabond,  &c. — must  be  of  one's  highest  degree. 

^^^v^v>      Art.  10.     Time. 

2  Hale's  P.         ^  i.  The  day  and  year  of  the  fact  committed  must  be  in- 

^rown^c     ^^^^^  ^"  ^^^  indictment,     if  the  court  set  the  20th  of  May, 

c.  110.  <^"d  the  indictment  lay  the  fact  the  10th  of  May  last  past,  it 

relates  to  the  day,  and  not  to  the  month ;  so  for  the  words 

next  ensuing.     A  was  indicted  for  that  he  the  first  day  of 

May  &;c.  assauhed  B,  and  him  beat,  and  says  not  then  and 

there  ;  but  held  well,  for  the  v%  et  armi»^  day  and  place  named 

in  the  beginning,  refer  to  all  the  ensuing  acts.     But  if  A  be 

indicted  lor  that  he  the  first  day  of  May,  and  the  second  day 

of  May,  at  D ,  assaulted  B,  and  then  and  there  feloniously 

took  a  certain  gown  from  him ;  this  indictment  b  bad,  for  it  is 

uncertain  to  which  the  felonious  taking  relates. 

C^nl  *179        ^  ^*  ^"^  *"  *  capital  case  in  favour  of  life,  there  must  be 

'      *    a  then  and  there  to  the  stroke,  or  to  the  robbery  be.  and  the 

day  and  place  of.  the  assault  is  not  sufficient.     A  is  mdicted 

for  that  he  the  first  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1560,  at  C ,  having 

a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  struck  B,  and  not  alleged  then  and 

there  struck  ;  this. indictment  was  quashed,  because  here  the 

day,  year,  and  place,  relate  only  to  the  having  the  sword,  and 

not  to  the  stroke. 

4  Bl.  Com.         ^  3.  The  time  must  be  laid  of  the  fact  committed,  but  in 

SWk^M^    general  it  is  not  material,  provided  it  be  laid  previous  to  the 

Co.El  739  —  finding  of  the  indictment ; — but  where  the  prosecution  is  limit- 

2  lost.  818.—  ed  to  a  certain  time,  the  time  may  be  material,  and  in  murder 

8  Inst.  230.    ^jjg  jIj^^  ^j-  jj^g  death  must  be  laid  within  a  year  and  day  after 

the  mortal  stroke  given. 
2  Hale's  P.         ^  4.  Though  the  day  or  year  be  mistaken  in  the  indictment 
Mod'^i4it-   ^^  felony  or  treason,  yet  if  the  ofifence  was  committed  in  the 
2  Haw  P.  c.  same  county,  though  at  another  time,  the  ofifender  ought  to  be 
«j4«;— 1        found  guilty;  but  if  there  be  any  forfeiture  of  land  8cc.  the 
asV^M'Nsi-  j"^y  ^^  trials  ought  to  find  the  true  time  of  the  ofifence  com- 
ly,  841, 842.    mitted.  And  if  one  be  indicted  not  according  to  the  true  time 
^KeK  IS,      Qf  ||]e  fact  committed,  and  acquitted,  and  is  indicted  again 
Vane.-^  ^     f^^  the  same  ofifence,  and  according  to  tlie  true  time,  he  may 
iDst.  280.—    aver  it  to  be  the  same  felony,  and  plead  auterfoiis  acquit. 
2^^^^!^  Where  the  time  of  the  day  is  material  to  ascertain  the  nature 
Bac.Abr!iod.  of  the  offence,  it  must^be  alleged,  as  in  burglary,  *'  in  the  night 
— lSalk.288.  time,"  "  or  such  a  day,  about  the  tenth  hour  in  the  night  of 
the  same  day.''     If  the  ofifence  be  laid  on  a  day  impossible, 
or  on  a  day  that  makes  the  indictment  repugnant  to  itself,  or 
the  same  ofience  on  dififerent  days,  it  is  bad.     If  an  indict- 
ment charge  a  man  with  an  omission,  as  not  scouring  a  ditch, 
it  need  not  shew  any  time. 
lu^^  ^*^'       ^  fi-  A  mistake  in  not  laying  the  ofience  on  the  very  same 
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.day  on  which  it  is  afterwards  proved  upon  the  trial,  is  not  Ch.  218. 
material  upon  evidence.    Time  and  place  need  not  be  repeat-    '^^t*  H* 
ed  as  to  circumstances.    If  an  offence  be  laid  on  one  day,  and    ^•^'^v^^ 
proved  on  another,  a  party  interested  may  falsify  the  verdict  ^  ^y™!. 
BS  to  time,  but  not  as  to  the  offence,  if  it  be  general,  gvUty,  M'Maliy,344. 
S  Inst.  230;  Post.  9. 

Art.  11.     Plitce  or  venue. 

$  1.  So  the  town  and  county  iic.  in  which  the  crime  is  2  Hale's  P. 
committed  must  be  expressed  in  the  indictment.     The  place  ^-  *^;"7?  , 
must  usually  be  ascertained  by  naming  the  township  in  which  282.^  si. 
the  fact  was  committed,  though  in  general  the  place  is  not  Com.  30i, 
material,  if  laid  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court ;  ^'^^J!^' 
where  the  time  must  be  repeated  on  the  several  acts  done  by  Hale's  ip.  c. 
the  word  thefij  regularly  the  place  must  be  repeated  by  the  iso.— Re- 
word there.   If  there  be  before  only  the  county  in  the  margin,  Z^^ifJe*,  p. 
at  D  in  the  county  aforesaid,  is  good,  and  relates  to  that  c.29i.~Cro. 

in  the  margin  ;  but  if  there  be  one  in  the  margin,  and  another  ^  ^^"^7 

named  before  in  the  indictment ;  at  D in  the  county  afore- 

^d  is  bad,  for  the  uncertainty  to  which  it  relates.  Place  of 
the  stroke  and  death  must  be  expressly  laid  in  the  county. 
3  P.  W.  439. 

{^  2.  And  it  is  a  good  exception  to  an  indictment  that  it  2  Haw.  P.  c. 
does  not  appear  in  it  that  the  offence  was  committed  in  the  ^'^j^^ 
county.    If  a  fact  done  in  one  county  be  a  nusance  in  another,  ei  9i(rcriu> 
it  may  be  indicted  in  either.     So  if  A  steal  goods  in  one  v.  Verral  — 
county,  and  carry  them  into  another,  he  may  be  indicted  in  Hod^eT"' 
either,  for  it  is  iheft  wherever  he  carries  the  goods. 

§  3.  If  an  offence  be  laid  at  the  parish  cforesaid^  and  no  ^^D.  k  E. 
parish  is  before  mentioned,  it  is  bad.  Matt^w^' 

§  4.  A  servant  received  his  master's  money  in  the  county  3  ^^  ^  p. 
of  A         ,  and  then  denied  to  account  for  it  in  the  county  of  696,  Rex  v. 

B ,  where  ^he  was  called  upon  to  account ;  held,  he  was  2'Sdii^346 

indictable  in  the  county  of  B         ,  for  there  is  no  evidence  he  . 

converted  the  money  to  his  own  use  but  in  that  county.  But 
where  the  place  is  a  part  of  the  description. 

^  5.  Munton  was  a  government  store-keeper  in  Antigua,  ^  Eart,  590, 
and  when  resident  there,  transmitted  false  vouchers  to  his  ^®*  a.^""' 
iigent  in  London,  and  by  him  were  delivered  at  the  custom-  1793.— I ' 
bouse  in  London,  the  agent  not  knowing  they  were  false.  5""*  5^^ 
Munton  was  indicted  in  London,  and  convicted.    On  the  same  l!*i^.!L2' 
principle  where  one  employs  an  idiot,  who  is  an  unconscious  Haw.  P.  C. 
instrument  of  the  crime,  to  murder  another,  the  procurer,  B^uche's 
though  absent  at  the  time  of  the  act  done,  is  a  principal.     In-  case, 
dictment  for  an  escape,  place  of  arrest  must  be  laid.     Cro. 
£1.  200. 

^6.  As  to  stealing  a  horse  in  one  State  and  carrying  him  into  2  Johns,  ft. 
another,  seethe  People  v.  Grardner,  and  the  same  v.  Schenck.  ^^^* 

yoL*  VII.  3S 
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Ch.  218.   Must  be  indicted  in  the  State  in  which  he  stole  the  horse. 
Art.  13.    A  robs  and  steals  in  the  county  of  B.       ,and  carries  the 
v^^^v'^^  goods  into  the  county  of  C         ,  may  be  indicted  there  for 
4Cain.D.378.  the  theft,  not  for  the  robbery. 

Mass.  Act,  '^^'^  ^^^  provides,  if  one  be  feloniously  stricken  or  poisoned 

Feb.  16,1796.  in  one  county  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  die  of  the  same 
stroke,  poisoning,  or  injury,  in  another  county  thereof;  an 
indictment  found  in  the  latter  is  valid.  And  if  feloniously 
stricken  be.  on  the  high  seas,  and  die  in  one  of  said  counties, 
the  offender  may  be  indicted  in  the  county  where  the  death 
happens.  In  capital  oflences  the  prisoner  may  peremptorily 
challenge  twenty  jurors. 

Abt.  12.   Description  of  the  person  kitted  ^. 

2  Bale's  P.         ^  1.  An  indictment  for  the  murder  of  a  certain  person  ua- 

C.  181.  known,  is  good.     So  for  stealing  the  goods  of  a  certain  person 

unknown,  is  good.     So  for  an  assauh  on  one  unknown ;  and 

if  the  party  be  convicted  or  acquitted,  and  afterwards  in<> 

dieted  for  the  murder  of  such  a  person,  by  name,  he  may 

plead  the  former  conviction  or  acquittal,  and  aver  it  to  be  the 

same  person.     There  is  no  need  of  an  addition  of  the  person 

murdered  or  robbed  he.  though  if  there  be  several  of  the 

same  name,  it  may  be  convenient  to  state  an  addition  by  way 

of  distinction. 

s  Hala's  P.         §  2*  (roods  stolen  be.    If  the  goods  of  a  parish  church  be 

C.  181.  stolen,  the  indictment  shall  be  the  goods  of  the  parishioners  of 

S.  in  the  custody  of  the  guardians  of  be. 
2  Hale's  P.         §  3.  If  A  have  goods  as  the  executor  of  B,  and  these  be 
C.  181.  stolen,  the  goods  of  B,  the  testator,  in  the  custody  of  A,  his 

executor,  or  generally,  *'  the  goods  of  him  the  said  A,"  is  a 
good  description.    The  indictment  must  suppose  the  winding- 
sheet  stolen,  the  goods  of  the  executor  or  administrator. 
9  Hale's  P.         $  ^*  '^  -^  deliver  goods  to  B,  a  common  carrier,  and  he  is 
c.  181.  robbed,  the  indictment  may  suppose  them  the  goods  of  A  or 

the  goods  of  B,  at  election ;  for  B  has  a  kind  of  special  pro- 
perty in  them,  because  chargeable  for  them  to  A. 
2  Hale's  P.         ^  5.  An  indictment  was  qus^hed,  because  it  was  alleged 
C,  182.  the  deft,  feloniously  took  a  certain  piece  of  cloth  of  one  J. 

S.  but  did  not  allege  it  was  of  the  goods  and  chattels  ci 
J.  S. 
9  Hale's  P.         ^  6.  So  an  indictment  was  held  bad,  because  it  alleged  the 
c,  182.  ^q{^^  gtoie  the  goods  of  B,  without  shewing  what  in  certain, 

as  one  horse,  one  ox,  be. — Same,  that  he  stole  sheep,  without 
expressing  the  number, 
s  Hale's  P.  §  7.  So  the  value  of  the  thing  is  usually  expressed  ;  but  if 
C.  182, 189.  Qne  value  be  added  to  several  articles,  it  is  good,  though  most 
correct  to  add  a  value  to  each  article  ; — good,  if  convicted  of 
the  whole,*— but  if  convicted  of  part,  qtusre.    Indictment  for 
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9tetliog  twenty  sheep,  ewes  and  lambs,  is  bad,  because  it  does  Ch.  218. 
not  distinguish  bow  many  of  each ;— but  twenty  sheep  gener-  Art.  13. 
ally  is  good.  K^X'yrKj 

^  8.  Generally  the  indictment  ought  to  state  the  particulars  Crown  c.c. 
that  constitute  the  crime,  and  not  charge  one  as  a  common  ^^^>  ^^^' 
champenor,  conspirator,  tic.  But  there  are  exceptions,  as 
one  may  be  indicted  as  a  common  barrator^  disturber  of  the 
peace f  a  iower  of  strife^-  and  a  common  scoldj  these  words 
having  acquired  a  technical  meaning.  In  these  cases  indict- 
ments are  good  without  stating  particulars ;  but  generally  a 
biU  of  particulars  ought  to  be  filed. 

Abt.  13.     Technical  worde. 

^  1.  In  some  cases  words  of  art  must,  and  in  all  cases  the  4  Bl.  Com. 
offence  itself  must  be  clearly  stated,  and  with  certainty.     An  ^^• 
indictment  against  A  for  feloniously  leading  away  a  horse, 
without  saying  ctpit  tt  abduxitj  is  bad,  for  he  might  have  the  c.'^&l.'  ^' 
horse  by  bailment.     So  that  the  deft,  feloniously  and  carnally 
knew,  without  the  word,  ravished^  is  bad,  though  it  concludes 
against  the  form  of  the  statute.     Sb  dedit  mortedem  plagam^ 
without  the  word,  percussity  is  bad.     So  in  burglary  it  must 
be  alleged,  broke  and  entered;  smd  feloniously  ^nd  burgla* 
riously.     And  every  indictment  of  felony  must  allege  the  fact 
was  feloniously  done ;— of  treason,  treasonably  and  against 
Am  allegiance.    A  was  indicted,  and  it  was  alleged  he  stole  a 
horse,  and  held  only  a  trespass,  for  want  of  the  word,  fdo' 
niously. 

§  2.  Some  words  of  art  cannot  be  supplied  ;  as  in  murder,  ^'l^"' 
that  he  of  malice  aforethought  did  murder ;  in  larceny,  fdo^  Hale's  P.  C. 
niously  took  and  carried  aioay.    In  murder,  the  length  and  isa,  186.— 
depth  of  the  wound  must  be  expressed,  that  the  court  may  n3^|4^'n5 
see  it  was  mortal.     In  murder  and  manslaughter  it  must  be      '      '      ' 
slated  with  what  weapon  the  fact  was  done,  and  how ;  but  if 
laid  to  be  done  with  one  kind  of  weapon,  and  another  is 
proved,  the  indictment  is  supported ;  but  not  if  one  kind  of 
death  be  laid  and  another  proved,  as  death  laid  by  poisoning, 
and  death  by  shooting  is  proved,  the  indictmeet  is  not  sup- 
ported.    Must  shew  in  which  hand  he  held  the  sword ;  but 
not  essential  to  lay  the  value  of  the  weapon.     Ought  to  state* 
particularly  on  what  part  of  the  body  the  wound  was  inflicted. 
If  a  wound  be  laid  in  one  part,  and  another  kind  of  wound  be 
proved   in   another  part,  yet  the  indictment  is  supported. 
Though  usual,  it  is  not  necessary,  to  allege  the  party  stricken 
was  in  the  peace  of  God,  and  of  the  king.     It  is  material 
to  allege  the  party  wounded  died  of  the  wound,  and  the  time 
and  place,  as  well  of  the  death,  as  of  the  wound  given.    In-* 
dictment  for  prison  breach  must  shew  the  cnuse  of  impriaon- 
mem. 
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Ch.218. 
Art.  14. 

1  Caioe's  R 
87 


1  Caioes*  R. 
131. 


2  Hal.  P.  C. 
172, 173. 


2  Hal.  P.  C. 

188.-2  Cro. 
627—1  Salk 
381.— 4  Com. 
D.384. 


2  Hal.  P.  C. 
189, 19<),  191. 
—1  Samid. 
184,  notes. 


And  5  D.  Si  E. 
162,  Kei  V. 
Mathews. 


3  Bac.  Abr. 
J14.— 2Hal. 
P.  C.  130. 

2  Hal.  P.  C. 
170.  171-— 
M'Nal1y,339, 
840. 


%  3.  In  an  iDdictment  for  forgery,  '^  receiFed,^  written  for 
^'  received,"  is  not  a  material  variance.  4  Com.  D.  383, 
Hart's  case. 

Indictment  for  a  second  offence,  must  state  the  record 
of  the  first,  and  conviction,  if  the  punishment  be  increased. 
The  People  r.  Young. 

$  4.  So  an  indictment  against  an  attorney  for  extortion, 
must  state  the  fees  legally  due  to  him,  and  the  excess,  specifi- 
cally.    The  People  «.  Rust. 

Art.  14.  Contra  formam  statutu 

In  regard  to  this  part  of  an  indictment  many  cases  have 
been  noticed  in  the  four  preceding  chapters. 

^1.  A  few  cases  will  here  be  stated.  A  public  statute 
need  not  be  pleaded,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  conclude  against 
the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided  ;  for 
the  court  will  take  notice  of  a  general  statute.  If  a  public 
statute  be  misrecited  in  an  indictment,  and  concludes  against 
the  form  of  the  statute  aforesaid,  it  is  fatal;  but  if  itconckide 
generally,  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  tuck  ease  wwdt 
and  provided^  it  is  good  ;  for  the  court  will  take  notice  of  the 
true  statute,  and  reject  the  misrecital  as  surplusage.  A  stat- 
ute continued  is  one  and  the  same  statute  ;  so  even  if  revised* 

Contra  pacetn.  Every  offence  against  the  statute  is  against 
the  peace,  and  ought  to  be  so  laid,  and  is  bad  without  it ;  but 
an  indictment  need  not  conclude  against  the  crown  and  dig- 
nity of  the  king,  though  usual.  Contra  pacem  not  essential 
as  to  a  nonfeasance  ;  but  is  if  an  unqualified  person  exercise 
a  trade  ;  6  Mod.  128  ;  is  in  barratry.     Cro.  Jam.  527. 

If  an  offence  be  newly  created,  and  made  an  offence  of  a 
higher  nature,  by  statute,  the  indictment  must  conclude  against 
the  form  of  the  statute,  as  for  buggery,  or  rape,  which  before 
West.  2,  was  a  trespass,  yet  being  made  felony  by  statute,  the 
indictment  ought  to  concludge  against  the  form  of  the  statute. 
But  if  an  offence  were  felony  at  common  law,  and  a  special 
statute  ousts  the  offender  of  some  benefit,  (the  common  law 
allowed  him,)  when  circumstances  are  in  the  facts,  though  the 
body  of  such  indictment  must  express  the  circumstances  ac- 
cording as  they  are  prescribed  in  the  statute,  yet  the  indict- 
ment must  not  conclude  contra  formam  etatuti  ;  but  yet  such 
conclusion  is  only  iurplueage.  If  an  offence  be  at  common 
law,  and  also  prohibited  by  statute,  the  indictment  may  con- 
clude contra  formam  statuti. 

$  2.  If  an  offence  be  only  by  statute,  no  judgment  can  be 
given  on  an  indictment  which  does  not  conclude  agamst  the 
form  of  the  statute. 

$  3.  If  a  man  be  indicted  for  an  offence,  which  was  at 
common  law,  and  concludes  contra  formam  etatuti^  but  in 
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truth  it  is  not  brought  by  the  iDdictment  within  the  statute,  it  Ch.  218. 
shall  be  quashed.     If  an  offence  be  at  comnion  law,  also  pro-    Art.  14. 
hibited  by  statute  with  a  corporeal  or  other  penalty,  yet  it   \^f^\/^^^ 
seems  the  party  may  be  indicted,  at  common  law,  and  then 
though  it  conclude  not  contra  fortnam  statuti,  it  stands  as  an 
indictment  at  common  law,  and  can  recover  only  the  common 
law  penalty,  as  in  riots,  &c. 

$  4.    A  power  is  granted  by  statute,  and  the  execution  of  i>oafrl.  441, 
the  power  is  obstructed  ;  and  if  this  obstruction  be  indicted,  it  |JJj^"  *' 
must  be  at  common  law,  and  the  indictment  must  not  conclude 
contra  formam  statuti;  but  must  so  conclude  if  for  an  ofience 
created  by  statute. 

^  5.  This  indictment  for  using  a  trade  was  quashed,  because  8  Salk.  190, 
it  did  not  conclude  cofitra  pacem.  SS*"  "* 

$  6.  Every  indictment  for  a  positive  offence  must  charge  it  2  Ld.  Raym. 
to  have  been  contra  pacem.  1084. 

§  7.    Contra  formam  statuti  aids  any  uncertainty  not  ma-  4  Com.  D. 
terial.  ^• 

§  8.  Contra  formam  statuti  is  not  necessary  where  the  of-  4  Coni.  D. 
fence  is  at  common  law,  and  the  statute  adds  only  a  penally,  f?!'""^***^' 

^  9.    Contra  formam  itatuti.     An  indictment  so  formed,  cro.  £1.  281 
and  on  a  statute,  as  on  5  Ed.  VI.  c.  4,  for  drawing  his  dagger  PeDhaUo's 
&c.,  and  not  well  laid  to  bring  the  case  within  the  statute,  is  ^'M^i^'^tl) 
void  ;  and  there  can  be  no  judgment,  at  common  law,  the  in-  ^* 

dictment  being  on  the  statute,  is  void  at  common  law. 

^  10.    So  one  was  indicted  on  8  H.  VI.,  as  to  disseizins,  Cro.  El.  231, 
Sec.,  and  the  statute  was  misrecited,  so  the  indictment  as  on  Han&ai.^«& 
the  statute  ;  punishment  moved  for,  at  common  law,  as  for  an  e»7.— Cro. 
entry  &c.  into  the  land ;  but  denied  by  the  court,  "  for  the  in-  g*/',:^^*;'^^ 
dictment  beginning  with  the  statute  of  8  H.  VI.,  and  conclud-  Bennet  0! 
ing  contra  formam  itatuti,  this  can  have  no  relation  to  any  of-  Talbot. 
fence  except  upon  this  statute." 

§  11.  If  a  statute  adds  a  new  penalty  to  an  offence  at  com-  isaond.  134, 
mon  law,  and  the  indictment  concludes  against  the  form  of  the  JT.lS^T"  «^ 
statute,  but  does  not  bring  the  offence  within  it,  it  is  good  at  «.|>ougi' 
common  law,  and  the  words,  against  the  form  of  the  statute^  441, 446. 
shall  be  rejected  ;    but  then  it  is  conceived  only  the  common 
law  punishment  can  be  inflicted. 

^  12.  If  an  offence  be  created  by  statute,  in  an  indictment  n  Mass.  R. 
for  it,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  allege  the  same  to  have  been  com-  279,281, 
mitted  against  the  law  in  such  case  provided ;   but  it  must,  ^eSthw"' 
against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  cases  made  and  pro-  Stockbridge. 
Tided.     See  Commonwealth  1;.  Springfield. 

$  13.    If  persons  be  indicted   specially  on  the  statute  of  J**^»*y»^^> 
stabbing,  and  the  evidence  be  not  sufficient  to  bring  them  with-  -JfV.  &E. 
in  the  statute,  they  may  be  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  at  l69.~Sayer, 
common  law,  and  the  words,  contra  fortnam  statuti^  be  rejected  ^^' 
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Ch.  218.  as  senseless,  where  the  offence  is  committed  at  common  law* 
Jirt.  15.    2  Keb.  128. 

^^.^^v-^^       Abt.  15.  Other  poinU  rdatioe  to. 

mT'  ^  ^  ^*    '^^^  ^^^'  ^^^  indicted  for  corruptly  taking  and  re- 

monwMdUi  v.  ^^iving  usury.     And  the  court  held,  that  after  an  indictment 
Smith,  had  been  received  and  filed  by  the  court,  no  objection  of  an 

irregularity  in  iropannelling  the  grand  jury,  can  be  receiv- 
ed as  a  plea  to  such  indictment.  Quakeri  are  capable  of 
serving  as  grand  jurors.  The  objection  lo  the  regularity  of 
the  grand  jury  was,  that  one  of  them  was  a  quakery  and  this 
was  pleaded  in  abatement  after  the  bill  found ;  and  that  he 
did  not  take  the  oath  required  by  law.  The  replication  to 
this  plea  was,  that  besides  him  there  were  nineteen  grand  ju- 
rors, and  concurred  in  finding  the  bill.  To  this  repUcation 
the  deft,  demurred.  This  decision  as  to  quakers  was  founded 
on  a  late  statute. 
Maw.  Act,  §  2.  By  the  4th  section  of  this  act  neglect  in  putting  up 

1790.^'        guide  posts  in  the  several  towns  in  the  Commonwealth,  ia 

made  an  indictable  offence.     Maine  act,  cb.  120. 
Man.  Act,  ^  3.  By  this  act,  if  any  person  '*  wilfully  and  corruptly  de- 

^M  *•*'  *A^'  mand  and  receive  any  greater  fee  or  fees,  for  any  of  the  ser- 
ch.  105*   ^^'  ^ic^B  aforesaid,  (in  the  act,)  than  allowed  by  it,  he  forfeits  ^30 

for  every  ofience,  recoverable  on  indictment. 
S  Stn.  849,        §  4.  Indictment  of  one  as  a  calumniatrix  and  common  dis* 
Rexr.Taylor.  turber  of  the  peace,  is  too  general  and  bad  ;   though  it  adds, 

ac  litaSf  rixat^  ei  pugnas  movit  ei  incUavU^  ^c. 
aLd.Kaym.       §5.  An  indictment  does  not  lie  against  a  person  for  en- 
79u,QQeeD  V.  tertaining  vagranU;  nor  against  one  for  being  a  vagrant ;  but 
°S  ^y-        a  barrator  J  or  common  scolds  is  indictable  by  general  words ; 
but  a  vagrant  may  be  bound  to  his  good  behaviour,  at  common 
law.     6  Mod.  240  ;  2  Stra.  1246,  Rex  v.  Cooper. 
I>oogl.  240,         Another  indictment  pending  is  no  good  plea  to  a  second ' 
J^**'- Strat- indictment  for  the  same  offence,  as  it  is  to  an  appeal  or 
note.-FoBter  7^^  ^^^  informations.     Nor  will  the  court  quash  an  indict- 
loft,  106.     '  ment  on  the  prosecutor's  motion,  but  on  the  ground  of  insut> 

ficiency. 
8  Salk.  187.        ^  6.    Indictment  for  scolding  quashed,,  because  not  said  to 
be  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  peace,  nor  of  the  sub- 
jects, be. 
1  Salk.  386,       $  7.  If  A  be  indicted  for  breaking  the  chamber  of  I,  in  the 
Kegina  v.       bouse  of  Jamet ,  evidence  it  was  in  the  house  of  Jam$on  does 

'*^^'       not  maintain  the  indictment. 

Stra.  1286.^      $  ^*    As  to  amendment  of  indictments,  see  Cb*  184,  Ch. 

4Com.D.      185,  Ch.  193;   evidence  by  statute  in  some  criminal  cases, 

^^'  Ch.  91 ;  and  as  to  indictments,  at  common  law,  or  on  statutes, 

Ch.  196.     Quashing  an  indictment  on  motion  is  not  ex  debito 

jiMti^,— not  alk>wed  after  recognisance  forfeited. 
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^  9.   By  the  13th  section  of  this  act,  every  person  held  in  Ch.  218. 
prison  on  suspicion  of  having  committed  a  capital  crime,  is  to    Jirt.  15. 
be  bailed  or  discharged,  if  not  indicted  the  second  term  be. ;   v.i^^v'^i^ 
and  shall  be  tried  the  first  term,  if  they  demand  it,  after  in-  JJ^^i^^^t'gj 
dieted,  unless  he  has  enticed  away  the  witnesses,  or  they  are  .Maine  Act) 
prevented  attendance  by  some  inevitalile  accident.  ch.  69,s.44. 

§  10.    An  acquittal  upon  an  insufficient  indictment  will  not  iq  ^^^  2I6. 
entitle  a  roan  to  the  plea  of  auterfoitij  acquitted  to  another  in- 
dictment for  the  same  ofience. 

$  11.  Though  an  indictment  jnay  be  good  for  stealing  the  8Mod.24d. 
goods  of  one  unknown,  yet  it  roust  be  proved  at  the  trial  they 
were  the  goods  of  soroe  one,  not  the  prisoner's,  otherwise  the 
law  presumes  them  to  be  his. 

§  12.    The  deft,  was  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor. ,  Held,  a  Eait,  107, 
he  could  not  plead  over  to  the  charge,  after  a  plea  in  abate-  R«x»»Gib«oii. 
ment,  for  a  misnomer^  on  which  issue  was  taken,  and  found 
against  him  ;  the  oflfer  was,  to  plead  not  guilty  after  that  issue 
was  decided. 

$  18.  Variance  between  the  libel,  or  fiict  laid,  and  the  one  M'Nallv^ssa, 
proved.    Ttnor  foU^mi^^  means  an  exact  copy.    2  Haw.  P.  f^J'Zfco*"**** 
C.  ch.  66.     But  when  on  the  substance  is  set  forth  of  a  libel,  Ent.  60e.— 
it  is  enough  if  the  libel  be  proved  to  have  the  same  sense  as  ^y^^,  203, 
is  stated.    Id.     1  Stra.  816,  The  King  r.  Hale  ;   Queen  v.  iili^r' 
Drake,  Ch.  219,  a.  4,  s.  3 ;   Cro.  El.  224,  Ratcliff  0.  Shub-  Phil.  Ev.  174. 
ley ;   Cro.  El.  603,  Blisset  ».  Johnson  ;    Sir  Ed.  Walgrave's  ^fntems?^* 
case,  Hob.  272.     The  variance  is  fatal,  if  the  misplaced  ogte'^Par- 
word,  as  "  air**  for  "  A«tr,**  be  a  complete  word  in  itself,  ker's  eas^.-- 
though  it  make  no  sense  as  it  stands;    but  if  the  word  be  a  2L(r^ai! 
mutilated  one,  and  makes  no  other  word,  as  *'aMey"for  I6I6!— Bui.' 
*•  ofiiy,**  is  the  same  sound  and  not  a  different  meaning.    So  S' ^'?*?5;r" 
Segrave  one,  and  the  other  Seagrave^  no  variance  ;    held,  on  xhe^ingv. 
the  issue  of  nul  tiel  record.    2  Stra.  889  ;  1  Stra.  201,  231,  May— Sam't 
232,  several  cases;   and  Ch.  219,  a.  4,  s.  3 ;   2  Salk.  660,  ^"any  856 
661,  Queen  v.  Drake,  nor  for  not;    Hutton,  56 ;    Cro.  Jam.  — Fo6ter,2oo. 
133,  Parker's  case,  in  reciting  6  El.  of  perjury,  admitteret  — *  H«»«*»  **• 
recited  for  admittere,  variance  fatal ;  Cowp.  229,  230,  Rex  v.  ^/    *  ^^' 
Beach.     Indictment  for  perjury,  variance  in  the  word  under^ 
food  for  understood^  not  material ;    but  so  held  after  the  jury 
read  undertoodj  understood.     Indictment  for  perjury  ;    held, 
the   words,  "  in  manner  and  form  foUounng^   that  ts  to 
jay,"  do  not  bind  the  party  to  recite  the  instrument  be.  ver- 
batimy  nor  render  mere  formal  omissions,  or  mistakes,  fatal. 
A  word  mis-spelt  does  not  vitiate,  if  it  remain  the  same  word, 
and  is  not  made  another  word,  as  ^'  received**  for  **  received.^ 
Dougl.  97.     The  word  aforesaid^  relating  to  a  statute  &c., 
ties  the  party  down  to  an  exact  recital.     5  Johns.  R.  1 ;    10 
do.  443. 
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Ch.  319.       ^  14.  No  materia]  variance,  where  assaulting  and  striking  is 

Jlrt.  I.     alleged,  and  assaulting  and  beating  is  proved  in  the  warrant. 

^^ry^^  An  insensible  or  nonsensical  word  inserted  in  the  declaration, 

setting  out  a  writing  may  be  rejected  as  surplusage.     5  Taun« 

R.  187. 


CHAPTER  CCXIX. 


FLEADINGS  IN  INFORMATIONS. 


Art.  1.  General  principles. 

^  1.  Informations  are  of  three  kinds  :  1.  Informations  out 
torn,  see  Ch.  143,  some  cases  stated  in  prior  chapters :  2.  In- 
formations quo  warranto ;  these  have  been  considered  Ch. 
186  :  and  3.  Informations  generally.  In  informations,  the 
malfeasance  is  several  as  well  as  joint,  and  each  of  several 
defts.  informed  against  may  incur  a  forfeiture  in  proportion  to 
his  offence.  Ch.  148,  Ch.  153.  Several  general  principles, 
in,  regard  to  them,  are  stated,  Ch.  193,  a.  33.  Especially,  in- 
formations by  our  constitutional  laws  are,  in  all  cases,  confin- 
ed to  mere  misdemeanors.  By  the  constitutions  of  individu- 
al States,  and  by  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  they  cannot  be  used  where  either  capital  or  m- 
famous  punishment  is  inflicted.  Informations,  mere  inquests 
of  office,  have  been  considered. 

$  2.  Having  abeady  considered  so  many  branches  of  infor- 
mations ;  and  these  being  thus  limited  to  mere  misdemeanors, 
and  to  offences,  none  of  which  can  be  capitally  or  infamously 
punished,  or,  in  other  words,  to  offences  punished  by  fines,  or, 
at  most,  common  imprisonments,  it  will  not  be  necessary  here 
to  treat  of  informations  very  largely. 
Cown.  672to      ^  ^*  The  essential  parts  of  an  information  appear  in  this 
669,  Rex  0.     great  case  for  seditious  words  uttered  by  Home.     It  gives 
""^'y®'  ^  ^'  the  court  to  understand,  and  be  informed,  that  John  Home,  of 
&c.,  being  a  wicked,  malicious,  seditious,  and  ill  disposed  per- 
son, and  being  greatly  disaffected  to  the  king  be.,  and  to  his 
government  &c.,  and  wickedly,  maliciously,  and  seditiously, 
intending  Sec.,  to  stir  up  and  excite  seditions  Sec.,  apd  to  alien- 
ate Sec,  their  affections,  fidelity,  and   allegiance,  &c.  and  to, 
insinuate,  and  cause  no  be  believed,  that  divers  of  the  king's 
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innocent  and  deserving  subjects,  had  been  inhumanly  mur-  Ch«  219. 
dered  by  bis  majesty's  troops  in  the  Province  of  Massachu-  Art.  1. 
setts  Bay,  in  New  England,  in  America,  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  unlawfully  and  wickedly,  to  se- 
duce and  encourage  the  said  majesty's  subjects,  in  said  Pro- 
vince, to  resist  and  oppose  his  majesty's  government,  on  (June 
8,  1776,)  at  — ,  with  force  and  arms,  wickedly,  mali- 
ciously, and  seditiously,  did  write  and  publish,  and  cause  and 
procure  to  be  written  and  published,  a  certain  false,  wicked, 
malicious,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel,  of  and  concerning 
his  said  majesty's  government,  and  the  employment  of  his 
troops,  according  to  the  tenor  and  effect  following  :  ^*  King's 
Arms  Tavern^  CornhiUj  June  7,  1775.  At  a  special  meeting 
this  day  of  several  members  of  the  Constitutional  Society, 
during  an  adjournment,  a  gentleman  proposed  that  a  subscrip- 
tion should  be  immediately  entered  into,  (by  such  of  the 
members  present,  who  might  approve  the  purpose,^  for  rais- 
ing the  sum  of  £100,  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  ol  the  wid- 
ows, orphans,  and  aged  parents,  of  our  beloved  American  fel- 
low subjects,  who,  faithful  to  the  character  of  Englishmen, 
preferring  death  to  slavery,  were  for  that  reason  only  inhu* 
manely  murdered  by  the  king's  (meaning  his  said  majesty's) 
troops,  at  or  near  Lexington  and  Concord,  in  the  Province  of 
be.,  on  the  I9th  day  of  last  April ;  which  sum  being  imme- 
diately collected,  it  was  thereupon  resolved,  that  Mr.  Home, 
(meaning  himself,  said  John  Home,)  do  pay,  to-morrow,  into 
the  hands  of  &c.,  on  account  of  Dr.  Franklin,  the  said  sum 
of  £100,  and  that  Dr.  Franklin  be  requested  to  apply  the 
same  to  the  above  purpose.  John  Horns." 

(Meaning  himself,  the  said  John  Home.)  In  contempt  of  our 
said  lord,  the  king,  in  open  violation  of  the  laws  of  this  king- 
dom, to  the  evil  and  pernicious  example  of  all  others  in  the 
like  cases  offending,  and  also  against  the  peace  Sic.  Many 
other  counts  were  added.  This  information  contains  general- 
ly the  outlines  of  every  information  ;  but,  as  in  the  cases  of 
indictments,  the  description,  the  particular  crime  charged,  is 
varied  according  to  the  special  case,  and  often  so  may  be  the 
introductory  part. 

The  court  and  House  of  Liords  held,  that  the  above  infor- 
mation was  well  drawn ;  and  that  the  words,  "  of  and  con-- 
eeming"  were  a  sufficient  introduction  of  the  matter  contain- 
ed in  the  libel,  and  a  sufficient  averment  that  it  was  written 
^  of  and  concerning  the  king's  government^  and  the  employ- 
m^nt  of  his  troops.^*  It  was  stated  in  this  case,  by  the  court, 
that  '<  it  is  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  construe  plain  words,  and  clear 
allusions  to  matters  of  universal  notoriety,  according  to  their  ob- 
vious meaning,  and  as  every  body  eke  who  reads  must  un- 
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Ch.  219.   derstand  them."    And  the  deft,  must  prove  they  were  ^^  used 
Art  1 .     in  a  different  or  in  a  qualified  sense  ;"  '*  if  no  such  evidence 
v^^^v'^^  is  given,  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  words,  and  the  ob« 
The  words  of  yious  meaning  to  every  man's  understanding,  must  prevail.'* 
how'eMTn-*'  And  "  the  military  department  is  one  branch  of  the  govem- 
tial,  4  Maole  ment ;"  then  to  charge  the  military  with  criminal  conduct  is 
k  S.  168.       ^  charge  the  government  &c.     Another  rule  admitted,  that 
"  evidence  is  not  to  supply  any  defect  in  an  information." 
See  Inuendo.  And  '*  tlie  court  and  jury  must  understand  the  re- 
cord as  the  rest  of  mankind  do."   And  the  king's  troops  ^'caa 
be  employed,  as  troops,  by  the  act  of  government  only."    If 
they  act  as  individuals  they  are  not  employed  as  his  troops. 
4B1.  Com.-        ^  4.  It  has  been  stated,  that  compounding  information  upon 
^^'  penal  statutes,  is  an  offence  in  criminal  cases,  and  also  it  is  said  of 

an  equivocal  nature,  an  additional  misdemeanor  against  public 
justice,  by  contributing  to  make  the  laws  odious  to  the  people. 
$  5.  It  has  been  observed,  some  informations  are,  in  fact, 
V  gui  tamj  partly  at  the  suit  of  the  king,  and  partly  at  the  suit  of 
the  subject,  as  is  usually  the  case  where  the  fine  or  penalty  is 
to  be  divided  between  the  public  and  the  informer  or  prose* 
cutor ;  and  that  informations  also  are  general,  strictly  at  the 
suit  of  the  public  alone,  and  also  in  name  at  the  suit  of  the 
public  alone,  but  yet  carried  on  at  the  relation  of  some  pri- 
vate person  or  common  informer.  There  are  several  dis- 
tinctions in  England  as  to  informations,  which  do  not  exist 
here,  and  in  that  country  they  may  be  filed  for  many  high  of- 
fences, infamously  punished  ;  but  not  as  to  any  here  so  pun- 
ished ;  and  they  seem  there  to  be  allowed  on  account  of  some 
enormous  misdemeanors,  as  to  the  prosecution  of  which  any 
delay  is  dangerous;  but  no  such  reason  is  known  in  our 
practice,  for  extending  the  use  of  informations,  which  bring 
persons  to  the  bar  of  the  court  to  answer  for  crimes  at  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  Attorney  General,  or,  in  England,  in 
many  cases,  of  the  master  of  the  crown  office  ;  whereas,  on 
the  principles  of  indictments,  persons  cannot  be  brought  so  to 
answer  but  on  the  finding  of  a  grand  jury,  under  oath.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  indictments,  generally,  are  far 
more  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  our  system  of  government 
and  laws,  than  informations  are  ;  hence,  in  Federal  proceed- 
ings, they  have  been  but  little  resorted  to,  and  but  rarely  used 
in  the  State  courts.  It  is  said  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
aS'lflsT"'  Attorney  General  fcc.  for  it  is  stated  by  Blackstone  &c.  that 
Mod.  d9&  when  these  crown  officers  are  sufficiently  assured  that  a  man  has 
committed  a  gross  misdemeanor,  against  the  peace  of  the 
government,  they  are  at  liberty,  without  waiting  for  any  fur- 
ther intelligence,  to  file  informations  and  carry  on  prosecutions; 
on  which  done,  of  course,  the  accused  are  brought  to  answer 
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to  the  offence  charged  in  the  information.   This  however  is  the  Ch.  219. 
principal  difference  ;  for  it  is  well  observed,  that  after  the  in-     Art.  2. 
formation  is  filed,  the  same  notice  is  given  to  the  deft.,  the   v^^^v^^.^ 
same  trial  by.  jury  had,  the  same  pleas  allowed,  the  same 
judgment. given,  as  where  the   prosecution  is  by  indictment. 
But  this  was  never  the  case  in  the  court  of  Star-Chamber ; 
which  heard  and  decided  according  to  their  own  discretion,  on 
informations  filed. 

§  6.  <^  Information  is  also  a  suit  for  recovering  monies,  or  3  bi.  Com, 
other  chattels,  or  for  obtaining  satisfaction  in  damages  for  any  261, 262. 
personal  wrong  committed   in  the  lands  or  possessions  of  the 
crown ;"     here,  of  the  State  &c.      This  differs  materially 
from  an  information  for  a  public  offence. 

§  7.  There  are  also  informations  in  rem^  where  goods  are 
supposed  to  become  the  property  of  the  public,  and  no  one 
appears  to  claim  them  ;  as  wreck  be.  seized  by  a  public  offi- 
cer for  public  use,  on  which  seizure  an  information  must  be 
filed,  and  notice  to  the  owner,  if  any  exist,  to  come  and  claim 
the  property, — and  a  commission  of  appraisement  ought  usually 
to  issue.  See  Ch.  148,  Debt  for  Penalties,  Statutes  qui  iam^ 
&c.  where  the  principles  on  which  penalties  are  recovered  are 
largely  considered. 

^  8.  Though  an  information  is  often  a  suit  to  recover  a  fine  j  q^^  p. 
or  penalty,  yet  it  differs  materially,  in  some  respects,  from  an  316. 
acHonf  as  debt  be.,  to  recover  the  same,  for  the  action  is  the 
informer's  action,  and  if  he  fails  he  must  pay  costs  to  the  deft. 
Pit.  may  be  non-suited,  and  the  Attorney  General  cannot  en- 
ter a  noli  prosequi^  but  for  the  king's,  or  state's,  part.  But 
otherwise  as  to  an  information.  So  the  action  against  several 
is  quasi  joint.  But  an  information,  on  penal  statutes,  for  for- 
feitures incurred  by  malfeasances  against  several,  charging 
them  as  several ;  as  Ch.  148,  Hill  b  ux.  v.  Davis  b  al.  exrs. 

Informations  on.  Massachusetts  act  of  June  19,  1788,  how 
local,  tac.  see  Ch.  146. 

^  9.  Generally,  in  stating  offences  and  pleadings  in  infor- 
n>ations,  the  same  rules  are  to  be  observed  as  in  cases  of  in- 
dictments. And  for  this  reason,  and  because  informations 
have  been  viewed  as  extraordinary  remedies,  we  find  not 
much  in  the  English  law  books,  and  but  little  in  our  own,  res- 
pecting them  especially,  except  those  qui  tanij  and  those  in 
the  nature  of  a  quo  warrantOt  a  species  of  suits  often  institu- 
ted to  settle  disputed  rights  among  individuals. 

Art.  2.   Where  an  information  lies. 

§  1 .  For  oppression^  against  justices.    The  Court  of  King's  3  Bmr.  1317 
Bench  granted  an  information  "  against  the  defts.  as  justices  Rex  v.  Davis, 
of  the  peace  for  the  borough  of  Penryn,  for  refusing  to  grant  j^ams'^iit  2 
Burr.  668^  not  if  they  act  innocently .-^For  libels,  see  Ch.  £07 ;  and  Holt  on  Libels,  2&1, 
273. 
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Ch.  si 9*  licdoses  to  the  publicans  who  voted  agaiDSt  their  recommenda- 
Jlrt.  2.  tioa  of  candidates  for  members  of  parliament  for  that  borough.'^ 
They  had  acted  very  grossly,  having  previously  threatened  to 
ruin  these  people  by  not  granting  them  licenses,  if  they  voted 
against  the  candidates  these  justices  proposed ;  and  after- 
wards did  actually  refuse  tliem  licenses  upon  that  account 
only.  And  Lord  Mansfield  said,  the  court  did  grant  this  in- 
formation against  the  justices,  not  for  merely  refusing  to  grant 
the  licenses  (which  they  had  a  discretion  to  grant  or  refuse, 
as  they  should  see  to  be  right  and  proper,)  **  but  for  the  cor- 
rupt motive  of  such  refusal ;  for  their  oppressive  and  unjust 
refusing  to  grant  them,"  because  these  persons  would  not 
vote  as  the  justices  wished  them.  Like  case,  3  Burr.  1716, 
Rex  r.  Hann  b  al. 
1  VTils.  7,  $  3.  This  was  a  rule  to  shew  cause  why  an  informatioD 

Itexv.  Jonaf.  ^^]i  not  go  against  the  deft,,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  for  de- 
manding U*  of  J.  S.  brought  before  him,  and .  which  he 
demanded  as  due  to  him  for  what  he  called  discharging  a 
warrant,  and  on  J.  S's.  refusing  to  pay  the  deft,  imprisoned 
him.  The  court  would  have  granted  the  information  if  the 
fact  had  been  so.  See  Smith  b  al.  v.  Dovers,  Basset  «. 
Godschall  b  al. 
1  WOs.  7  ^  3.  An  information  was  granted  against  an  attorney,  a 

Rex  0.  Nor^    commissioner  to  take  affidavits  in  B.  R.  on  an  arbitration,  for 
"^^-  examining  persons  ore  tenu$  upon  oath,  without  putting  the 

matter  in  writing.    This  too  seems  to  have  been  on  a  rule  to 
shew  cause  why  an  information  should  not  go. 
1  wns.  Ill,        ^  4.  In  this  case  an  information  was  granted  against  .the 
^**t  aT—     defts.,  overseers  of  the  parish  of  Dorton,  for  procuring  one 
Like  case,  4   Vine,  a  soldier,  to  marry  a  poor  woman  chargeable  to  the 
Burr.  2106.     parish  of  Dorton.    The  soldier  had  a  settlement  in  the  parish 
of  Brill.     She  was  an  idiot,  and  the  defts.  gave  the  soldier 
about  £15  to  marry  her. 
1  Wib.  22,         $  5.  See  also,  information.  Rex  v.  Wait ;  and  1  Wiis.  22. 
v*^  hui        '^^^  ^^^  ^^  information  against  Vaughan,  an  attorney,  foe 
*^  getting  one  Morgan,  an  outlawed  felon,  arrested  on  a  judge's 

warrant  and  taking  of  him  £200  to  let  him  go.     Fined  £500, 
and  six  months'  imprisonment. 
ft  Salk.  172         ^  ^*  ^''if^^^^fiM^i^^  for  forgery*    The  deft,  was  a  coroner 
Rezv.Aanh.  and  took  an  inquest  of  murder,  and  the  jury  in  English  found 
only  one  Marsh  guilty,  and  the  deft  when  he  engrossed  the 
indictment  in  Latin  added  two  other  names.    Proved  by  the 
oaths  of  two  of  the  jury.     Deft,  fined. 
S  Stra.  1216,       §  '^^  '^^  Ae{i.^  as  a  justice,  committed  a  felon  and  they  let 
Rexv.  bim  to  bail,  and  he  did  not  appear,  and  for  this  an  information 

Clarke.  ^^  granted  against  the  justice. 

1  Stra.  21  $  8.  So  an  information  was  granted  against  a  justice  for 

Hail  9.  Fox. 
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YoIoDttrily  absentiog  himself  from  the  sessions,  and  held  good,  Ch.  219, 
as  the  court  could  not  be  held  without  him.  Art.  2. 

^  9.  If  a  magistrate  be  guilty  of  mal-practices  during  the  v^^^v-^^ 
term,  the  court  will  grant  a  rule  nisi  for  a  criminal  inforroa-  ^  i>-  ^^•?^> 
cion  at  the  end  of  the  term  against  him,  but  not  for  any  mis-  ^^  ^'  "^'^  ' 
conduct  before  the  term. 

^  10.  A  rule  had  been  granted  calling  on  the  deft.,  a  jus-  dD.&E.388, 
tice  of  the  peace,  to  shew  cause  why  an  information  should  ^^'  ^' 
not  be  exhibited  against  him,  for  having  improperly  convicted 
one  ;  the  conviction  having  been  quashed,  the  party  applying 
for  the  information  charged  the  deft,  with  very  gross  miscon- 
duct ;  but  it  was  refused,  unless  he  would  make  aa  exculpa- 
tory affidavit  denying  the  fact. 

^11.  See  the  case.  The  King  «.  Delaval,  as  to  the  female 
apprentice,  1  W.  Bl.  439 ;  Rex  v.  Benfield,  2  Burr.  980* 
And  several  may  be  joined  in  one  information. 

$  12.  Information  for  a  false  return  of  a  corporation  to  a  l  Salk.  374, 
mandamui.     A  mandamu$  went  to  this  company  to  choose  ^^^  ^;  ^"^  ^ 
officers ;  they  made  a  return  under  their  common  seal.   Rule  p^y^    ^"^' 
moved  for  and  granted,  to  file  an  information  against  some 
particular  persons  of  the  company  for  that  return.     Held,  the 
court  must  proceed  by  information ;  for  being  a  matter  of 
puUic  government  no  particular  person  is  so  concerned  in 
mterest  as  to  maintain  an  action,  and  the  information  must  be 
granted  against  particular  persons,  though  the  return  be  under 
their  common  seal,  for  there  is  no  other  way  to  try  the  right ; 
if  found  for  the  king,  there  must  be  a  peremptory  mandamus* 

^13.  Information  was  moved  for  against  a  printer  for  print-  l  W-  Bl.  204, 
ing  a  ludicrous  account  of  a  marriage  between  an  actress  and  ^^jy.*^*"" 
a  married  man — allowed,  though  stated  this  paragraph  was 
taken  from  another  paper,  the  printers  of  which  were  inform- 
ed against ;  also  stated,  this  printer  (deft.)  had  in  his  next 
paper  voluntarily  made  a  public  recantation.  But  the  court 
said  it  was  high  time  to  put  a  stop  to  this  intermeddling  In  pri- 
vate families. 

$  14.  The  deft,  was  captain  of  a  sloop  of  war,  and  had  i^'^L^Pi 
pressed  captain  Wager  of  a  merchant  ship,  to  serve  as  a  com-    ®'  ^-    ®    * 
mon  seaman.   Information  granted.   Though  pressing  may  be 
lawful  in  national  emergencies,  yet  Webb  exceeded  his  power 
and  acted  maliciously. 

§  15.  Information  granted  against  papers  published  to  pre-  Lom,465. 
judice  a  cause. 

^16.  An  information  was  granted  against  the  deft,  for  en-  i  East,  164, 
deavouring  to  procure  an  appointment  of  certain  persons  to  be  R«»*-^oU»ff' 
overseers,  an  act  indiffisrent  in  itself,  but  done  with  an  intent 
to  derive  a  private  advantage  from  such  appointment  to  him« 
self.     Here  the  criminality  lay  in  the  intention. 
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4  East,  164, 
Rex  V.  Brisac 
&  Scott. 


Ch.  219,  ^  17.  Held,  that  an  information  at  common  law  lay  for  a 
^rt,  2.  conspiracy  between  the  captain  and  purser  of  a  roan  of  war^ 
for  planning  and  fabricating  false  vouchers,  to  cheat  the 
crown,  (which  planning  and  fabricating  were  done  on  the* 
high  seas)  is  well  tried  in  Middlesex,  upon  proof  there  of  the 
receipt  by  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  of  the  false  vouch- 
ers, transmitted  thither  by  one  of  the  conspirators  through  the 
medium  of  the  post,  and  the  upplication  there  by  a  third  per- 
son, a  holder  of  one  of  such  vouchers,  (a  bill  of  exchange)  for 
payment,  which  he  there  received.  The  court  seems  to  have 
gone  on  the  ground,  that  conspiracy  may  be  tried  "  wherever 
one  distinct  overt  act  of  conspiracy  is  in  fact  committed." 
And  even  if  this  overt  act  be  done  by  one  of  them  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  common  purpose,  (and  Rex  v.  Bowes  b.  al.)  the 
offence  may  be  there  tried.  But  in  this  case  the  court  held, 
that  the  false  vouchers  being  delivered  by  an  innocent  person 
in  the  county,  he  was  a  mere  instrument  of  the  defts.,  and 
then  his  delivery  was  that  of  both  of  them,  and  so  in  the 
county  both  were  guilty  of  part  of  the  conspiracy. 

^  18.  For  more  informations,  see  Cutts,  in  error,  v.  Com- 
monwealth, 2  Mass  R.  284 ;  and  Commonwealth  «•  Wa- 
terborou^h,  5  Mass.  R.  257. 

^  19.  An  information  lies  by  the  common  law  for  every 
crime  which  tends  to  the  subversion  of  the  state,  as  tor  blas- 
phemous words, — '^  for  religion  is  the  cement  of  society.'*  And 
writing  against  Christianity  in  general  is  punishable  at  com- 
mon law ;  but  this  does  not  include  disputes  between  learned 
men  on  controverted  points.  So  it  lies  for  printing  and  pub- 
lishing an  obscene  book  ; — so  it  lies  if  a  man  omit  a  thing 
some  statute  commands  to  be  done,  or  does  any  thing  prohib- 
ited by  statute. 

Information  lies  for  keeping  a  great  quantity  of  gunpowder, 
as  for  a  nusance. 

^  20.  This  was  an  information  granted  against  the  mayor  of 
Tenterden,  for  taxing  men  who  did  not  Uve  in  the  corporation. 
The  right  was  in  question,  and  the  court  directed  this  matter 
to  be  tried  in  an  information :  1 .  Because  a  single  person 
might  not  be  able  to  contest  this  matter  with  a  whole  corpo- 
ration in  an  action  :  2.  Because  ^'  if  a  verdict  should  pass  for 
or  against  such  single  person,  it  would  not  end  the  contest 
which  might  happen  against  the  rest." 

$  21.  On  a  rule  for  an  information  against  the  inhabitants 
of  the  county  for  not  repairing  a  bridge,  it  was  alleged  a  cer- 
tain parish  was  bound  to  repair  it ;  and  held  by  the  court,  that 
an  information  lay  and  was  the  true  remedy,  and  '*  the  only 
way  to  try  the  right."  **  The  county  is  prima  facie  to  repair 
it."    2  East.  342  ;  Ch.  79,  a.  12. 


4  Com.  D. 
397.— 1  Vent. 
293—2  Stre. 
884,  Rex  r. 
Woolaston.— 
2  Strn.  788, 
Rex  V.  Curl. 
-2Mod.<102. 
— Ea»t'»  C. 
L  6.^^Kel. 
607. 

Stra  1167, 
Rex  r.  Tay- 
lor. 

8  Mod.  114, 
Rex  V.  May- 
or of  Ten- 
lerdeo. 


8  Mod.  119, 
Rex  r.  The 
CouDty  of 
Surr>'. 


8Salk.369. 
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§  22.  The  dispuie  was  about  the  election  of  a  mayor  of  the  Ch.  219. 
corporation,  and  informations  were  granted  against  both  par-     Art,  2. 
ties  for  bribery.  8  Mod.  186,  Rex  v.  Mayor  of  Tiverton.  v^i^^v^^^ 

§  23.  Motion  for  leave  to  file  an  information  against  the  ®^®^\^» 
deft.,  allowed,  a  scholar  about  fifteen  years  old  at  a  school,  for  charies  Hoi- 
assaulting,  beating,   and    challenging,  second  master  of  the  loway. 
school,  who  reproved  the  defu  for  something  he  did  in  the 
school. 

?)  24.  Leave,  was  given  to  file  an  information  against  sev-  12  Mod.  248. 
eral  plate  button-makers,  for  combining  by  covenants  not  to  sell 
under  e  set  rate.     And  Holt  said,  it  was  "  fit  that  all  confed- 
eracies by  those  of  a  trade  to  raise  their  rates  should  be  sup-    ^ 
pressed. 

^  25.  Leave  was  given  to  file  an  information  against  one  ^  Mod.  314, 
for  ofiering  to  buy  votes,  in  order  to  elections  of  parliament.  .    ip"  *'*    *^" 

^  26.  An  information  was  granted  against  a  clerk  in  chan-  12  Mod.  866. 
eery  for  sending  writs  into  the  country  with  soft  yellow  wax 
put  upon  them  without  being  sealed. 

^  27.  A  statute  making  a  river  navigable,  directed  that  no  12  Mod.  388 
more  wharfs  be  built  upon  it ;  deft,  after  built  one,  and  the 
court  allowed  one  having  a  former  wharf  and  prejudiced  by 
this  new  one  to  file  an  information  against  the  deft.,  because 
contrary  to  a  private  statute  which  was  for  the  public  good  ; 
but  held,  no  information  lay  for  a  private  injury. 

§  28.  Leave  granted  to  file  an  information  against  the  deft.  ^  ^o^-  ^^9 
for  inveigling  away  the  pit's,  wife,  and  procuring  merchants  xhornicroft. 
&c.  to  sell  her  goods  in  order  to  saddle  the  husband  with  the 
debt.,  agreeing  with  the  seller  to  deliver  him  the  goods  again. 

§  29.  A  frivolous  complaint  for  an  information  was  made  2  Barr.  164, 
against  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  attorney  and  complainant  ^^  ^'  fiM- 
held  to  pay  costs. 

$  30.  For  keeping  an  unruly  bull  in  a  field,  Crown  Circuit 
Assistant,  361. 

§3i.  For  making  hartshorn  in  a  building  erected  near 
ft  public  street,  Cro.  C.  Ass.  368;— *for  engrossing  grain. 
Heme,  495  ; — for  forestalling  the  market,  1  Browne,  230. 

§  32.  Against  a  tenant  for  years  for  not  repairing  a  high- 
way, 1  Brown,  232  ; — for  keeping  a  gaming-house,  237. 

§  33.  By  the  party  grieved  against  the  deft,  for  publishing 
false  reports,  Ras.  Ent.  359 ; — for  unloading  goods  without 
paying  the  duties,  409  ; — for  intrusion,  412 ; — ^plea  and  repli- 
cation, 412,  414. 

$  34.  For  usury,  Ras.  Ent.  689 ;  Co.  Ent.  394 ;  Veieres 
Intrationesy  224 ;— against  one  who  leased  lands  on  a  pre- 
tended title,  Ras.  Ent.  333. 

§  35.  Against  several  for  riotously  breaking  and  entering  a 
dwelling-house  &c.  Tremaine'3  P.  C.  178  ^ — ^for  a  forcible 
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Ch.  219.  entry  od  tenant  for  years,  191 ; — so  into  a  freeholdi  193| 
Ah.  3.  194. 
y^y^  $  36.  For  cheating  under  pretence  of  buying  goods,  for 
cheating  with  false  cards  at  whist,  and  false  dice  at  passage, 
TreiTi.  P.  C.  91  ; — with  false  dice  at  hazard,  93 ; — for  giving 
a  bill  with  a  forged  acceptance,  to  one  for  a  debt  due,  103  ;-— 
against  a  dyer  for  selling  goods  not  well  dyed,  and  with  a 
counterfeit  mark,  106. 

^  37.  Rule  as  to  granting  informations  on  the  principles  of 

Dongl.  87,      English  practice,  adopted  in  several  States,  not  granted  of 

on^LTbds       course  but  in  the  sound  discretion  of  the  court  as  to  libels. 

206  ke.— 0     And  several  rules, — one  is,  not  to  grant  an  information  unless 

D.  &;  K.  294.  ^|jg  prosecutor  will  by  affidavit  deny  all  the  specific  charges 

1664  Rex «    '&  ^^^  ^^^^^  9  when  one  is  moved  for,  the  court  views  itself 

PhiUipt  h,  al.  in  the  place  of  a  grand  jury,  and  requires  such  evidence  as 

will  support  a  bill  of  indictment.     Informations  filed  ex  officio 

by  the  attomey*general,  stand  on  their  own  ground.    In  crown 

cases  the  court  will  not  grant  leave,  as  he  has  a  right  to  file 

them  ex  officio  ;  and  he  may,  if  he  thinks  proper,  cite  the 

parties  to  shew  cause  why  one  should  not  be  exhibited  :  it  is 

not  a  case  within  the  4  &  5  of  W.  b  M.  c.  18,— was  for  try* 

ing  to  influence  the  jury  in  Wilkes'  case. 

DoQgl.  289.         ^  ^^*  ^  ^^  quashing  informations  so  filed  ex  officio.   The 

court  will  not  give  leave  to  do  this,  as  the  attorney-general,  as 

he  may  enter  a  noUe  prosequi^  and  file  another.  Further  cases 

where  inforiftations  have  been  granted  or  refused  by  the  court, 

Stra.  498  ;  Andr.  239 ;  LofR,  273. 

Art.  3.   Where  an  information  doee  not  lie. 
2  Mod.  299,        $  1-  Where  a  sutute  makes  a  thing  a  nullity,  as  the  office 
Attorney        of  a  justice  of  the  peace  not  so  and  so  qualified,  no  informa« 
^^"^  ^*      tion  lies,  or  is  necessary.     And  the  general  principle  is,  that  a 
disability  by  statute  ought  to  be  removed  by  the  party,  to 
enable  himself  to  execute  an  office ;  and  he  is  punishable  for 
not  removing  the  disability,  as  excommunication,  where  in  his 
power  to  do  it,  and  so  to  receive  the  sacrament  in   Eng- 
land. 
iS^^o  E'         $  ^*  L>®3  ^^^  fof  f^^^  committed  on  the  high  seas,  lor  an 
918,  Rex  9.     information  is  local. 

Baiter.  ^  3.  Nor  does  it  lie  for  not  collecting  money  on  a  brief  for 

2  Stnu  1130,  fire,  as  it  is  of  a  private  nature,  and  a  penalty  is  given,  and 
^stnL^ti^'  ^  ni^thod  to  enforce  it :  nor  for  a  libel  where  the  contents 
^  are  true. 

1  Burr.  816         ^  ^*  Sending  a  ekdilenge.     Rule  to  shew  cause  why  an 

Rexr.  Hao-    information  8h<Mild  not  be  grauted,  discharged,  for  the  court 

l^«y-  understood  by  the  letters  of  the  parties,  that  the  prosecutor 

first  challenged,  and  that  the  deft  only  accepted  ;  and  though 

strictly  there  might  be  cross-informations  against  both,  yet,  w 
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the  prosecutor  was  the  first  aggressor,  the  court  said,  there  Ch*  219. 
was  no  reason  for  giving  him  this  extraordinary  remedy  by    Art.  3. 
way  of  information  ;  but  ought  rather  to  leave  him  to  his  or-  v*.^^v"^»/ 
dinary  remedy,  by  action  or  by  indictment. 

§  5.  An  infprmation  for  perjury  was  denied,  because  the  2  Salk.  874,  > 
question  was  unfair ;  held,  on  motion  for  an  information ; — the  ]^"*  ^""" 
question  tended  to  draw  from  him  an  answer  that  might  have 
involved  him  in  bribery* 

^  6.  An  information  is  not  proper  to  be  granted  in  the  case  Lofil,  155, 
of  every  poor  person  ;  and   generally  an  information  is  not  2^- 
proper  for  trying  a  civil  action,  especially  if  the  parties  do  not 
refuse  a  trial  at  law.     And  the  court  will  not  grant  an  infor- 
mation in  any  case  of  felony,  nor  by  our  law,  in  any  case,  of 
an  infamous  punishment. 

^  7.  And  it  is  a  well  settled  rule,  that  an  information  will  Loft,  72, 
not  be  granted  to  a  party  in  any  case,  unless  he  comes  with  ^^  **  ^^^'^- 
pure  hands. 

§  8.  Nor  will  the  court  ever  aid  a  complainer  in  au  extra-  Lofft,  174, 
ordinary  way,  where  he  has  been  obliged  to  do  the  justice  he  '^^^^/jf'^L 
should  have  done  of  himself,  though  not  regularly  obliged,  £,^, 
and  has  been  the  cause  of  the  act  complained  of,  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  done  malo  animo. 

%  9.  Motion  for  an  information  against  them,  four  persons,  i  W.  Bl.  48s; 
overseers  and  justices,  for  refusing  to  put  a  substantial  household-  jjccs  ©/sJi. 
er  on  the  poor^s  rate  Sfc.,  but  refused,  "  as  they  were  acting  in  ford, 
a  court  of  record,  with  powers  entrusted  to  them  by  the  con- 
stitution ;  the  court  said,  it  must  be  a  very  strong  case  indeed, 
with  flagrant  proofs  of  their  having  acted  from  corrupt  mo- 
tives, that  would  warrant  a  rule  for  an  information.     The  i^m^  04 
court  will  not  grant  an  information  on  doubtful  evidence. 

^  10.  If  an  information  be  moved  for  under  false  or  am-  Loft,  393, 
biguous  colours,  the  court  will  not  grant  it ; — nor  where  the  JjjJ^"  *'  " 
words  admit  a  favourable  interpretation  ;  or  where  the  party 
complaining  comes  late ;  or  where  he  is  equally  chargeable  ;  or 
is  too  poor  to  bear  the  expense  ; — nor  where  the  matter  is  not 
of  importance  for  public  example  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

6  II.  On  motion  for  a  criminal  information  against  the  1  East,  IM, 
deft.,  mayor  of  a  borough,  for  returning  to  a  writ  of  certiorari^  J^*  *•  *•*" 
the  conviction  of  a  party  in  another  and  more  formal  shape 
than  that  in  which  it  was  at  first  drawn  up,  and  of  which  a 
copy  bad  been  delivered  to  the  party  convicted  by  the  magis- 
trate's clerk ;  the  conviction  returned,  being  warranted  by  the 
facts ;  the  court  refused  the  information ;  for  it  was  not 
only  legal,  but  also  laudable,  thus  to  correct  the  drawing  up 
of  the  case  ;  and  never  an  information  granted,  if  the  magis- 
trate act  honestly.  2  Burr.  1162. 

^  12.  A  rule  to  shew  cause  why  an  information  should  not  \S^'^^^ 

TOL.  VII.  37  ^41.  ' 
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Ch.  319.  be  granted  was  discharged,  because  it  appeared  clearly  die 
Art.  4.  prosecutors  and  defts.  were  all  a  parcel  of  inlaiBoiis  cheats 
y^^y^j  and  gamblers  ;  but  the  court  left  them  to  their  action  or  in- 
dictment against  their  brethren  in  iniquity, 
i^'^itehi*  '^  ^^*  Motion  for  an  information  against  the  deft,  for  at- 
lon^tat.  a  tempting  to  bribe  at  an  election,  where  there  was  no  oppoaitioo. 
w.  bM.  c.  Lord  Mansfield  C,  J.  said,  informations  at  common  law  were 
Sbeir  264*"  ^'®^  ^y  *®  coroner,  who  did  it  upon  application,  as  matter  of 
—Show,  r!  course.  The  statute  therefore  was  made  to  limit  it ;  and  this 
106-  ^  court  limits  itself:    1.  As  to  the  persons  applying,  they  may 

be  so  circumstanced  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  diis  aid  :  3.  The 
application  may  be  unreasonably  delayed  :  3.  The  suspicious 
state  of  the  case :  4.  The  consequences  of  granting  the  in* 
formation.  These  principles  applying  to  this  caae,  the  motion 
was  denied. 

1  W.B1. 18,       ^14.  The  court  refused  an  informatipn  against  a  husband 
Rei  v^  Lord    fo^  endeavouring  to  retake  his  wife,  contrary  to  articles. 
iD"bE.66ab      ^.  ^^*  ^^  ^^  ^  genera)  principle,  wherever  a  magistrate  acts 
Bex  V.  Jack-  uprighdy,  though  he  roistakee  the  law,  no  informatioa  wiO  be 
son.  granted  against  him. 

3D.liE.i90,      ^16.  But  if  a  justice  of  the  peace  discharge  one  not  dis- 
^^^         chargeable  by  law,  from  illegal  and  corrupt  motives,  the  court 
will  grant  an  inforraarion-  against  him. 
Art.  4.    Proceedings  in  informations. 

2  Haw.  P.C.      ^  1.  In  the  English  practice  there  is  a  reasonable  distinc« 
iiw.lm)?***   tion  between  those  informations  filed  in  the  name  of  the  attor- 
ney-general alone,  which  are  admitted  of  course,  and  those 

See  infomn-  moved  at  the  request  of  private  persons.     In  this  last  ease  it 

t{oD»for  pub*  is  a  rule  not  to  admit  any  to  be  filed  without  first  making  a 

libei°4^        ^^^  ^'^  ^^^  persons  complained  of,  to  shew  cause  to  the  con* 

Wentw.  407,  trary.     This  rule  is  never  granted  but  upon  motion  made  in 

^^^'^st^'V^'  open  court,  and  grounded  upon  some  affidavit  of  a  misde- 

tlce'for^ud]  meaocH'  committed,  which,  if  true,  doth  either  for  its  enormity, 

in  taking        or  dangerons  tendency,  or  other  such  Kke  circumstances,  seem 

4i?to4^'    pi^P^c  f^  ^^^  ^^^  public  prosecution.   And  if  the  person  on 

was  at  com-    whom  such  rule  is  made,  having  been  personalty  served  with 

2*?|J'^        it,  do  not,  at  the  day  given  him  for  that  purpose,  give  the 

Ucesfor^'u.  court  good  satisfaction,  by  aflMavits,  that  there  is  no  reason  or 

conduct  in     cause  for  the  prosecution,  the  court  generally  grants  the  in- 

.'!!i»'!!?r^     formation,  and  sometimes  upon  special  circumstances,  wiH 
a  vagrant.  .  .  •  i  *^  ^  \i  •      .  # 

424^  430.        grant  it  against  those  who  cannot  be  personally  served  with 

the  rule  ;  as  if  they  purposely  absent  themselves.  But  if  be 
can  shew  good  cause  to  the  contrary,  as  that  he  has  been  in- 
dicted for  the  same  offence,  and  acquitted,  or  thai  the  intent 
is  to  try  a  civil  right,  not  yet  decided,  or  that  the  complaint 
is  trifling  or  vexatious  &lc.,  or  that  the  thing  has  been  long 
acquiesced  in,  or  that  it  is  of  a  private  natm'e,  and  does  not 
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coQcera  the  public,  the  court  wiU  not  grant  the  inferqaation.   Ch»219« 
Id  1693,  an  act  was  passed  in  England,  to  restrain  informa-     Art.  4. 
tions,  and  to  subject  prosecutors  to  security  and  costs ;  bold-   v^f^v^^^ 
ing  them  to  prosecute    such  their  informations  to  effect,  and 
to  abide  the  orders  of  the  court  thereon.     But  this  act  was 
confined  to  informations  filed  by  the  coroner  or  master  of  the 
crown  office.    This  act  has  not  been  adopted  here*     But  this 
act  includes  a  quo  warranto  information. 

§  2.  Another  prosecuticm  depending  cannot  be  pleaded  in  Dongl.  240, 
abatement  to  any  other  but  a  qui  tam  prosecution.     The  ^"JI.'i^^JS^", 
court  does  not  give  leave  to  quash  one  filed  by  the  attorney  372! 
general. 

§  3.  If  an  information  for  a  libel  differ  in  one  word  from  3  S«llc-  224, 
the  libel  itself,  the  information  is  bad  ;  as  nor  for  not.     And  ^rake.'^ 
2  Salk.  660,  661 ;  on  tenor  &c.,  8  Co.  78.    Usually  a  party  2D.&E.198, 
applying  for  an  information  must  waive  his  right  of  action.        ^*  ^*  ^P^ 

§  4.  A  made  affidavit  that  B  brought  him  a  challenge  from  6D.i1E.sfi4, 
C,  and  that  B  had  refused  to  make  an  affidavit  that  C  sent  Rex  r.  Wii- 
him  with  it.    This  is  not  evidence  on  which  the  court  will  [^^^^^  ^  ^^ 
grant  a  rule  nisi  for  a  criminal  information  against  C,  for  send-  to  shew 
ing  a  challenge.     A's  affidavit  not  legal  evidence.  cansewhyan 

V  6.  General  rule  in  this  case.     The  court  said  that  in  ihOTlldnmba 
these  cases  they  were  placed  in  the  room  of  a  grand  jury,  filed,  and  th« 
That  if  a  bill  of  indictment  were  preferred  before  such  jury,  ^^[^  P"" 
this  affidavit  tie.  would  not  be  evidence  against  the  deft.,  tending  by 
^*  and  that  this  court  could  only  grant  an  information  on  evi-  advene 
dence  that  would  support  a  bill  of  indictment."  Tne  m^will 

§  6.  Information  on  6  &l  7  W.  c.  11,  against  profane  curs-  be  set  aside, 
ing  and  swearing ;  and  quashed  because  it  did  not  state  the  |J9^*"^'  ^' 
deft,  was  not  a  servant,  labourer,  common  soldier,  or  sailor,  g  Mod.  6d, 
and  so  not  within  the  exceptions  of  the  act ;  and  because  the  M,  Rei  t. 
oaths  were  not  specified  in  the  information  ; — though  objected  ^P*'**"^- 
it  belonged  to  the  deft,  to  shew  he  was  a  servant,  labourer, 
be. ;  and  qutere  if  this  be  not  the  modern  principle. 
,  ^  7.  In  this  case,  held  not  necessary  to  aver  in  the  informa*  a  Mod.  36«» 
tion  that  the  deft,  was  not  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  ^'  '•  ^*>ck. 
that  he  was  not  a  servant,  common  labourer,  soldier,  or  sailor  ; 
only  those  above  sixteen  punishable. 

§  8.  Information  granted  against  the  deft,  for  pretending  to  i2Mod.S56. 
be  bewitched  8z;c. 

^  9.  See  this  important  act  as  to  proceedings  on  informa-  Man.  Act, 
tions,  Ch*  148,  and  Ch.  153 ;  limiting  penal  suits  by  informers  fSSS  Jlf* 
to  the  county,  and  one  year  he.     This  statute  has  reference  Maine  Aet, 
to  a  great  number  of  statutes  passed  from  time  to  time,  by  ch.  ao.— Act 
each  of  which  the  process  by  information  is  expressly  given,  peb^Sa"*^^^' 
either  to  the  informer  alone,  or  to  him  and  the  Commonwealth  1793,  s.  46. 
&c.   One  year  in  Kentucky  in  all  cases  except  those  of  life  or 
fimb. 
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Ch.  219.  §  10.  Other  cases  of  inrornmtioDS  ; — for  a  captain  of  a  ship 
Art.  6,  refusing  to  let  a  coroner  come  on  board ; — for  procuring  a 
K^^-s/^^^  female  apprentice  to  be  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  prostitu- 
Re\^?  SoU^*  lion,  though  by  her  consent,  2  W.  BL  239 ;  3  Burr.  14, 
fiard.'-l-2  Ld.  ^^'  ^^^  bringing  persons  to  vote  at  a  corporation  election  ;— - 
Raym.  1377,  against  a  justice  for  any  improper  official  conduct,  9  East, 
prvmnton-  ^^^  5  ^  ^ils-  7  ;  2  D.  fc  E.  190-  As  to  elections  &c.  see 
1  .^tra.  21.'-  4  East,  337  ;  4  D  b  E.  381  ;  5  D.  b  E.  85 ;  1  Stra.  637 ; 
Kentucky  2  Ld.  Raym.  1409  ;  3  D.  b  E.  596 ;  Cowp.  69,  75 ;  2  D. 
im  '  ^  E.  767,  771 ;  4  D*  b  E.  223.     In  Kentucky  no  informa- 

tion can  be  filed  for  a  trespass  or  misdemeanor,  but  by  the 
court's  express  order,  and  the  fine  or  amercement  there  is  as- 
sessed by  a  jury. 

Art.  5.   Coroners*  inquisitiont* 
1  Bl.  Com.         When  he  is  a  ministerial  officer,  see  Ch.  75,  a.  2,  and  Cb. 
84.-3  Saik.    75,  a.  8,  his  power  to  serve  process,  and  liabilities  ;   no  pow- 
c?Lr^8^  *'  ^'  "°^  ^^  appoint  a  deputy.     The  coroner  was  an  ancient  of- 
886.^1  Hale  ficer  at  common  law,  ordained  (with  the  sheriff,)  to  keep  the 
^"[^oV**^*  peace.     In  England  chosen  by  the  freeholders.     By  Westm. 
cb  ».  :^    !•  none  but  lawful  and  discreet  knights  could  be  chosen.     By 
— Saicide,      our  constitution,  coroners  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  by 
Ch^2i6,a.6.  3^^;^©  and  consent  of  council.     By  Westm.  1.  c.  9,  the  cor- 
oner is  a  conservator  of  the  peace,  in  relation  to  all  felonies. 
But  our  coroners  have  but  few  powers  by  the  common  law ; 
their  powers  are  principally  given,  and  their  duties  enjoined 
by  State  statutes ;    and  these  bear  but  very  little  resemblance 
to  the  numerous  important  powers  and  duties  of  the  coroner 
in  the  ancient  laws  of  England.     By  these  ancient  laws,  the 
coroner  took  appeals,  and  held  his  court  of  record  ;   inquired 
of  treasure  trove,  wreck,  &c.  and  was  answerable  to  the  king 
for  several  branches  of  his  revenue  ;    he  received  the  appeal 
of  the  approver  of  felony,  and  his  confession  of  it  before  him 
was  not  traversable  ;    so  he  took  the  felon's  abjuration,  nor 
was  this,  so  taken,  traversable  ;    so  he  inquired  of  breach  of 
prison,  and  the  offender's  confession  of  this  ^efore  him  was 
not  traversable ;  he  had  many  other  powers  and  duties  apper- 
taining to  his  office,  none  of  which  belonged  to  our  coroners. 
In  fact  the  only  considerable  powers  and  duties  of  the  ancient 
English  coroners,  transferred  to  ours,  seem  to  be  those  which 
relate  to  inquisitions  taken  on  the  bodies  of  persons  slain,  or 
found   suddenly  dead.      The  provisions  of  certain  ancient 
English  statutes,  on  this  subject,  have  been  re-enacted  in  ours. 
4  Kd.  I.  de      ^V  ^^'^  Statute,  the  coroner,  when  certified  of  the  case,  was 
officio  coron.-  bound  to  go  to  the  place  where  any  was  slain,  or  suddenly 
?Jl!*  */v  ^;    dead,  or  wounded,  and  to  collect  his  lury  from  several  of  the 
271.— I  Salfc.  next  towns,  at  a  certam  place,  and  by  their  oaths  inquire  it 
377.  they  knew  where  the  person  was  slain,  whether  in  a  house, 
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6eld,  bed,  tavern,  or  company ;   who  was  guilty,  or  who  was  Ch.  219. 
present,  men  or  women,  and  of  what  age,  whether  slain,  where     Art.  6. 
found,  or  brought  thither,  and  how,  &c.  &c.     And  aU  times   v^^^v^^.^ 
the  coroner  has  made  his  inquisition,  super  visum  corporis^ 
otherwise  void ;  and  therefore  if  the  body  be  interred  before 
his  coming,  it  shall  be  dug  up,  unless  it  has  been  long  buried. 
It  is  an  indictable  offence  to  bury  the  body  before  or  without  salk.  877.-* 
sending  for  the  coroner.     To  dig  up  a  dead  body  for  inspec*  Su-a.  22, 688. 
tion  is  discretionary  with  the  court.     His  bond  need  not  be 
formally  approved  by  the  Common  Pleas.     14  Mass.  R.  167. 

Akt.  6.  Massachusetts  statutes  as  to  these  inquisitions. 

§  1.  The  office  of  coroner  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  the  Mass.  Colonx 
United  States  statutes,  nor  did  it  in  Massachusetts  Colony  ^*^*>  ^• 
government;  but  in  that  by  a  statute  of  1641,  ^*  whenever  any 
person  shall  come  to  any  sudden,  untimely,  or  unnatural  death, 
some  assistant,  or  constable  of  the  town,  shall  forthwith  sum* 
moit  a  jury  of  twelve  discreet  men,  to  inquire  of  the  cause 
and  manner  of  their  death,  who  shall  present  a  true  verdict 
thereof,  to  some  near  assistant,  or  the  next  county  court,  upon 
their  oath." 

^  2.  This  act,  relating  to  the  office  and  duty  of  a  coroner,  Mass.  Act, 
directed  coroners  to  take  inquests,  on  dead  bodies,  very  near-  ^'  ^'  *'^^* 
ly  in  the  same  manner  prescribed  in  the  next  act,  passed 
March  12,  1784. 

§  3.  This  act  (the  Provincial  act  of  of  1700,  revised,)  en-  Mass.  Act, 
acts,  that  coroners  serve  writs  fac,  as  stated  Ch.  76,  and  adds,  J^g^^**' 
'*  they  shall  take  inquests  of  violent  deaths  committed,  and  Maine  Act, 
casual  deaths  happening,  withih  their  respective  counties,  and  ^^-  ^* 
shall,  before  they  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  office,  be 
sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  thereof,  and  give  security  be- 
fore they  proceed  to  act,  in  the  same  manner  sheriffs,  by  law, 
are  obliged  to  do. 

$  4.  Section  2  enacts,  *^  that  each  coroner  shall,  as  soon  as 
be  shall  be  certified  of  the  dead  body  of  any  person  supposed 
to  have  come  to  his  death  by  violence  or  casualty,  found,  or  ly- 
ing within  his  county,  make  out  his  warrant,  directed  to  the  con- 
stable of  the  town  where  the  dead  body  is  found,  or  lying,  or 
to  the  constables  of  one  or  more  of  the  three  or  four  next 
adjacent  towns,  requiring  them  forthwith  to  summon  a  jury  of 
good  and  lawful  men,  of  the  same  town  or  towns,  sufficient  to 
make  up  eighteen  in  all,  to  appear  before  him  at  the  time  and 
place,  in  such  warrant  mentioned  and  expressed.'^  The  act 
then  prescribes  the  form  of  the  warrant  to  the  constable.  The 
warrant  expresses  that  the  jury  is  to  inquire  upon  the  view  of 
the  body,  there  lying  dead,  how  and  in  what  manner  he  came 
to  his  death.  The  act  then  directs  the  manner  in  which  the 
constables  must  execute  the  warrants.    The  coroner  swears 
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Ch.  319.  the  jury,  tvmhre  or  more,  diligently  to  inquire  and  true  pre* 
jSri.  6p  seotment  make,  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  how,  and  in 
what  manner,  A  B,  who  lies  here  dead,  came  to  his  death,** 
and  to  deliver  to  the  coroner  a  true  inquest  thereof,  according 
to  the  evidence,  be  The  act  then  directs  the  charge  the 
coroner  shall  give  to  the  jury,  upon  their  oaths,  to  declare  *of 
the  death  of  the  person,  whether  he  died  of  felony,  or  of 
mischance,  or  accident ;  and  if  of  felony,  who  were  princi- 
pals, and  who  were  accessaries,  with  what  instrument  be  was 
struck  or  wounded,  and  so  of  all  prevailing  circumstances, 
which  may  come  by  presumption  ;  and  if  by  mischance,  or 
accident,  whether  by  the  act  of  man,  and  whether  by  hurt, 
fell,  stroke,  drowning,  or  otherwise  ;  to  inquire  of  the  persons 
who  were  present,. the  finders  of  the  body,  his  relations,  and 
neighbours,  whether  he  was  killed  in  the  same  place  where  he 
was  found,  and,  if  elsewhere,  by  whom,  and  how  he  Was 
brought  from  thence ;  and  of  all  circumstances  relating  to  the 
said  death  |  and  if  he  died  of  his  own  felony,  then  to .  in- 
quire of  the  manner,  means,  or  instrument,  and  of  all  circum* 
stances  concerning  it.'*  The  jury  stands  together,  and  wit- 
nesses  are  procured  by  the  coroner's  warrant.  The  act  pre- 
scribes the  form  of  the  witnesses*  oath.  Their  evidence  is 
put  in  writing,  and  subscribed  by  them ;  and  if  it  relate  to 
the  trial  of  any  person  concerned  in  the  death,  the  coroner 
recognises  the  witnesses  to  appear  at  the  next  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court  m  the  county,  there  to  give  evidence  be.,  and  com- 
mits these  who  refuse  so  to  recognise*  The  coroner  roust 
make  a  return  to  the  court  of  his  inquisition,  written  evidence, 
and  recognisance  by  him  taken.  The  act  then  directs  the 
form  of  the  verdict  to  be  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the 
jurors,  and  the  conclusbn  of  it,  according  to  the  case,  if  mur^ 
der,  or  self-murder,  or  by  misfortune,  or  if  innocently  by  the 
hands  of  any  person,  the  verdict  to  conclude  in  a  prescribed 
form,  accordingly.  And  if,  on  the  inquisition,  the  death  be 
found  to  be  by  the  felony  or  misfortune  of  another,  he  must 
speedily  inform  some  justice  of  the  county,  that  the  person 
killing  be.  may  be  arrested  he. 

^  5.  It  will  be  observed,  that  this  act  does  not  direct  any 
inquiries  to  be  made,  that  have  any  relation  to  any  forfeitures 
of  property ;  nor  did  our  former  statutes  on  this  subject. 
But  the  inquiries  are  directed  solely  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the 
case  relating  to  the  death  of  the  person  found  dead,  to  learn 
how  be  came  by  his  death,  and  who,  if  any,  are  guilty.  Nor 
does  the  coroner  or  bis  jury  inquire  of  any  flight  particularly, 
though  no  doubt  the  fact  of  a  flight  may  be  inserted  in  this 
verdict.  It  will  also  be  observd,  the  coroner  and  his  jury 
are  directed,  by  ibis  act,  to  inquire  stt^  vuum  corforu^  ao4 
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kx  th6  very  spot.    But  if  ooe^  is  found  gtsilty  of  the  murder,  Ch.  319. 
the  coroner  does  not  commit  him,  nor  inquire  concerning     wfrl.7. 
lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  as  is  done  in  England ;  but  he  gives 
Bolice  to  some  justice,  at  above,  that  he  may  arrest  the  mur- 
derer. 

Abt.  7.  The  farce  and  effect  of  this  inqumtion. 

§  I.  It  has  already  appeared,  in  Blackbourn's  case,  Ch. 
815,  that  this  coroner's  inquisition  may  be  used  as  evidence 
in  the  trial  of  the  murderer  on  his  indictment.  See  1  Phil. 
Ev.  398,  299  ^  3  D.  &  E.  713  ;  Bui.  N.  P.  342. 

^  2.    But  it  is  said,  that  if  the  coroner  neglect  to  take  an  i  Burr,  is, 
inquiation,  other  jurisdictions  may  do  it,  but  that  their  inqui*  KmSehdl 
flitions,  as  well  as  his,  are  iravertable*     In  this  case  the  jury 
found, ''  that  the  mare  of  the  deft,  was  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  W.  S.,  and  was  of  the  value  of  XIO ;   but  it  was  no^  a 
coroner's  jury. 

(^  3.  A  coroner's  inquisition,  like  an  indictment,  ought  to  Salk.  377. 
be  certain,  state  the  wound  &c.  accurately,  and  that  the  party 
died  of  it.  It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  bury  the  body  before  the 
coroner's  inquest  is  taken ;  and  the  coroner  may  cause  the 
body  to  be  dag  up  soon  after  buried  ;  but  not  at  a  great  dis- 
tance of  time. 

§  4.  <*  An  inquisition  of  office  is  an  act  of  a  jury  snnmion*  4  El.  Com. 
ed  by  the  proper  officer,  to  inquire  of  matters  relating  to  the  *^>2»9. 
crown,  upon  evidence  laid  before  them,  wme  of  these  are  in 
themselves  convictions,  and  cannot  afterwards  be  traversed  or 
denied,  and  therefore  the  inquest  or  Jury  ought  to  hear  aH 
diat  can  be  alleged  on  both  sides.  Of  ttus  nature  are  all  in- 
quisitions o(  felo  de  te^  of  ffight  in  persons  accused  of  felony, 
of  deodundsy^*  be. 

**  Other  inquisitions  may  be  traversed  afterwards,  and  ex- 
amined, as  the  coroner's  inquisition  of  the  death  of  a  man, 
when  it  fikfeds  any  one  guihy  of  homicide ;  for  in  such  cases 
the  offender  so  presented,  must  be  arraigned  upon  this  inqui- 
sition, and  may  dispute  the  truth  of  it,  which  brings  it  to  a 
kind  of  indictment. 

^5.   If  a  presentment  be  super  visum  corporis^  that  A  kil-  2  HaTe'^  P. 
led  B  and  fled,  this  presentment  of  the  flight  is  held  not  tra^  ^*  ^^ 
versable,  but  conclusive  to  forfeit  tbe  goods,  though  he  be  af- 
ter acquitted  of  tbe  felony. 

^  6.  An  inqiiisitioo,  super  visum  corporis,  is  not  traversable.  Cartb.  72. 
See  2  Lev.  140;  6  Com.  148.  Bot  in  this  case  of  Bond,  |l™-^i«„. 
the  court  refused  to  file  a  coroner's  mquisition,  finding  the 
parly  felo  de  se,  and  bis  messuage  forfeited ;  because  on  tes- 
timony produced,  the  inquisition  was  not  beKaved,  being  on  a 
view  of  the  head  only.  And  it  is  too  kite  to  take  up  a  body 
after  it  has  been  buried  seven  months. 
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Ch.  219. 
Art  7. 

6  Com.  D. 
148,  149.— 
Stra.  261.— 
Stra.  167, 
Rei «.  Saan- 
den.— Stra. 

638 3  Mod. 

90,288. 


Carth.72. 


13  H.  IV.  8. 
—13  H  IV. 
18— 6  Co 
109.— Dver, 
338— 3Kel. 
366y  664. 


1  Bae.  Abr. 
496. 


1  Bac.  Abr. 
496;  cites 
Brooke 
Coroo.  161. 
—2  Lev. 
141,  162^ 

2  Kel.  869.— 
2Jooes,  198. 
—Vent  278. 
—2  Stra.  68. 


^  7«  And  the  court  will  quash  his  inquisition  if  there  be 
evidence  of  his  misconduct*  as  refusing  evidence  be.  3  Mod. 
80 ;  1  Vent.  182,  352.  And  quashed  if  the  year  in  the  cap- 
tion be  in  figures ;  and  after  quashed,  he  shall  take  a  new 
one,  (1  Salk.  190,)  by  leave  of  the  court  niper  visum  corporis. 
The  court  will  make  a  rule  to  take  up  the  body  on  the  first 
inquisition  being  quashed.  On  a  misdemeanor  in  the  coroner 
or  jury,  a  melius  inquirendum  shall  be  cranted  as  the  court 
may  direct.  1  Salk.  190;  2  Lev.  141,  152. 

^  8.  If  an  inquisition  find  a  man  fdo  de  t<,  it  may  be  tra* 
versed.  1  Vent.  239, 278;  2  Jon.  198 ;  2  Vent.  152  ;  5  Com. 
D.  149. 

§  9.  And  a  melius  inquirendum  not  being  super  visum  cor* 
poris  maybe  traversed.  2  Lev.  141. 

§  10.  Formerly  it  seems  the  coroner's  inquisition  of  deaths 
was  in  very  high  credit,  and  if  super  visum  corporis^  it  found 
that  J.  S.  fled,  though  afterwards  acquitted  both  of  the  felony 
and  flight,  yet  he  forfeited  his  goods ;  ^^  for,  said  the  old  books, 
the  coroner's  inquest  is  so  solemn  that  it  is  not  traversable." 
*^  Also,  when  the  goods  are  once  lawfully  vested  in  the  king 
by  that  inquest,  the  property  of  them  cannot  be  divested." 

(^11.  So  it  is  said  the  coroner's  record  of  an  abjuration,  or 
of  the  confession  of  breaking  prison,  or  the  confession  of  a 
folonyby  an  approver,  estops  the  party  to  traverse  the  confes- 
sion, or  to  say  he  is  not  the  same  person,  if  the  coroner's 
inquisition  find  that  he  is  the  same ;  yet  it  is  said  in  these 
cases  the  judge  has  a  discretion  to  inform  his  conscience,  and 
therefore  to  take  an  inquiry  of  the  people  living  next  the  place 
of  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  matter. 

§  12.  "  Also,  it  is  holden  in  some  books,  that  an  bquest  of 
self-murder  found  before  a  coroner  cannot  be  traversed  ;  but 
the  contrary  opinion  being  also  holden  by  books  of  as  great 
authority,  and  seeming  also  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  the  law  in  other  cases,  it  seems  to  be  the  better 
opinion,  that  such  inquest  bebg  moved  into  the  King's  Bench 
by  certiorari^  may  be  there  traversed  by  the  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator of  the  person  deceased,  or,  in  case  the  coroner's 
inquest  finds  him  to  have  been  a  Itmatic,  by  the  king 
-  §  13.  Thus  vague  and  uncertain  are  the  old  English  books 
as  to  the  force  and  efiect  of  a  coroner's  inquisition  ;  whether 
conclusive,  or  traversable  or  not.  Some,  as  1  Burr.  19,  be. 
say  generally,  it  is  traversable ;— some  generally,  that  they 
are  not  traversable.  But  most  of  the  English  books  make 
distinctbns,  as  will  be  observed  in  the  cases  above,  cited  ;  they 
seem  generally  to  admit  his  inquest  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the 
oflender  accused  of  the  death  and  brought  upon  his  trial ;  and 
strange  Indeed  would  it  be  if  such  a  sudden,  imperfect,  and 
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g^eraFy  ex  parte  inquiry,*  as  this  inquest,  should  be  concia-*  Cfi.  219. 
live.  Art.  7. 

§  14.  But  it  is  in  many  books  said,  this  inquisition  is  con-  v.^^^v-^^ 
elusive  and  not  traversable,  which  finds  the  deceased  felo  de 
$e;  which  finds  one's  flight  and  forfeiture  of  his  goods  thereon  ; 
and  which,  3.  fii.ds  one's  confession  of  a  fact,  as  breach  of 
prison  &c.  However,  these  findings  may  have  been  or  no\^ 
are  in  England,  it  is  clear  they  ought  not  to  be  conchisive  ia 
Our  practice,  but  traversable,  for  the  following  reasons:  1. 
The-  ancient  cases  in  England  are  not  much  to  be  on  relied 
on  here ;  for  the  ancient  inquests  and  records  of  the  coroner 
io  tliese  cases  were  different  from  ours,  inasmuch  as  they  de- 

5 tended  on  many  ancient  statutes  giving  them  validity,  never  in 
brce  here ;  also,  on  the  high  credit  of  the  coroner's  court, 
and  inquiries  in  ancient  times  ; — also,  on  a  third  circumstance, 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  supreme  coroner  of  England, 
after  making  inquiries  as  to  the  truth  and  validity  of  the  coro* 
tier's  inquisition,  either  quashed  it,  and  ordered  another  or  not, 
according  to  circumstances,  or  accepted  and  recorded  it.  Id 
this  last  case  it  had  the  sanction  of  this  court.  Neither  of 
these  circumstances  exists  in  our  practice. 

^  15.  2d.  Modern  inquisitions  in  England  are  differently  2  Hawk,  r. 
Viewed.  Hence,  Hawkins  says,  the  opinion  that  a  flight  and  ^-  ^ 
forfeiture  found  are  conclusive,  is  harsh  and  unreasonable ; 
and'  hard  that  a  man  shall  be  liable  to  forfeit  all  his  goods, 
Which  may  perhaps  be  .all  that  he  is  worth,  by  an  inquest 
taken  in  his  absence,  without  either  bearing  him  or  giving  him 
an  opportunity  to  defend  himself.  In  this  Hawkins'  opinion 
is  agreeable  to  all  the  sound  rules  and  principles  of  evidence  ; 
and  it  may  be  added,  these  inquiries  by  coroners  and  their 
juries  in  these  cases  of  sudden  deaths  he.,  are  necessarily  the 
Work  of  the  moment,  and  no  time  is  allowed  to  get  distinct 
evidence,  and  the  law  does  not  bring  before  the  coroner  and 
his  jury  any  proper  parties  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
of  facts.  Before  them  there  is  neither  a  prosecutor  nor  deft., 
nor  issue  joined  to  which  to  apply  the  evidence. 

^  16.  dd.  As  to  suicide,  the  modern  English  authorities 
according  to  Bacon,  are,  that  such  inquisition  finding  one  felo 
de  te  may  be  traversed  by  his  executor  &c.,  and  for  the  above 
and  other  reasons  he  well  observes,  that  these  modern  authori- 
ties are  most  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  evidence  in  other  cases. 
And  as  to  the  confession,  above  stated,  it  seems  this  inquest  is 
not  so  conclusive,  but  that  the  judge  or  court  may  inquire  of 
neighbours  as  to  the  truth  of  the  facts,  and  so  call  in  question 
the  coroner's  inquisition. 

(^  17.  4th.  The  forfeiture  of  goods  for  a  flight  seems  to 
h9  an  arbitrary  principle  of  law  io  England  in  favour  of  the 
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Ch.  219.  monarch,  established  in  feudal  timeSy — a  principle  never 
Art,  7.  adopted  in  our  law  ;  and  we  never  have  bad  any  such  forfeit- 
ure. And  if  our  legislators  bad  deemed  the  flight  of  the  sup- 
posed offender  material  to  this  purpose,  they  would  unques^ 
tionably  have  made  it  an  express  part  of  the  coroner's  charge 
to  his  jury.  But  neither  flight  nor  goods  are  mentioned  in  the 
charge  directed  by  our  statute  to  be  made. 

^18.  5th.  This  inquisition  in  our  practice  has  not  been 
deemed  conclusive,  but  traversable.  For  instance,  in  Black- 
burn's case,  above  stated,  Ch.  215,  there  was  a  coroner's 
inquisition  finding  murder,  but  Blackburn  was  indicted  by  a 
grand  jury,  as  our  constitution  required,  and  tried  by  the  tra- 
verse jury  in  the  same  manner  he  would  have  been  if  there  had 
been  no  such  inquisition.  The  court  in  the  trial  went  into  all 
the  original  evidence.  The  same  was  done  in  the  case  of  Cato 
Haskel,  above  stated.  Though  the  coroner's  inquisition  was 
returned  as  our  statute  directs  to  the  court,  yet  in  the  trial  no 
regard  was  paid  to  it,  as  proving  or  disproving  the  fact  of 
murder  or  manslaughter.  But  the  court  in  the  trial  examined 
all  the  original  evidence,  as  well  that  which  was  before  the 
coroner  and  his  jury,  as  the  other  evidence ;  and  the  coroner 
himself  was  examined  as  a  witness  in  the  trial  as  to  all  the 
facts  within  his  knowledge,  including  those  that  came  to  his 
knowledge  when  he  took  the  inquisition. 

§  19.  6th.  But  though  it  is  conceived  this  inquisition  of 
the  coroner  is  traversable  in  all  points ;  that  is,  it  is  not  con- 
clusive of  itself  upon  any  in  our  court,  yet  it  in  fact  has  oper- 
ated conclusively  in  practice  on  one  point,  that  is,  where  the 
inquisition  finds  the  deceased  felo  de  se  ;  because  as  in  the 
law  of  1641,  when  this  was  found,  the  deceased  was  immedi- 
ately hurried  in  the  ignominious  manner  pointed  out  in  the 
statute  of  1 660,  that  is,  ^*  in  the  common  highway  he.  with  -z 
^  cart  load  of  stones  laid  on  his  grave,  as  a  brand  of  infamy, 
and  as  a  warning  to  others."  And  our  statutes  have  continued 
to  inflict  infamy  in  some  such  manner  on  the  suicide  to  the 
present  time,  though  as  observed,  Ch.  215,  these  statutes 
have  not  been  executed  in  many  cases  since  the  American 
revolution.  But  so  far  as  they  have  been  executed  and  the 
suicide  has  been  thus  branded,  the  finding  of  the  jury  of  in- 
quest of  death  has  been  final  in  practice,  for  the  brand  of  infa- 
my being  once  fixed  immediately  on  finding  of  the  verdict, 
and  the  body  so  buried,  because  the  deceased  has  been  so 
found  felo  de  se.  No  case  is  known  in  which  friends  have 
interposed  and  pursued  measures  to  obtain  any  thing  li'  e  a 
reversal  of  such  inquisition.  There  has  been  no  plain  process 
in  the  State  to  this  purpose  ;  and  as  death  by  self-murder  has 
not  been  attended  here  with  forfeiture  of  property  as  in  Eog- 
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faind,  the  question,  if  the  deceased  was  insane  or  not,  killed    Ch.  220» 
himself  or  not,  never  has  arisen  in  any  questions  concerning     Jlrt,  1. 
property.     Hence  the  inquest  finding  the  deceased /e/o  de  se,  ^^^^^^s/^^^ 
or  guilty  of  wilful  self-murder,  has  in  practice   ever   been 
final  as  to  this  mark  of  infamy,  not  because  this  inquisition  is 
in  its  nature  not  traversable*     And  a  case  so  strong  may 
happen  in  which  this  inquest  may  find  one  a  self-murder  un* 
justly,  that  the  relatiotis  of  the  deceased,  his  executor  &c. 
may  hereafter,  on  the  inquisition  being  returned  into  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court,  as  by  law  directed,  move  to  have  it 
quashed  or  set  aside,  for  some  defect  in  it,  for  some  partiality,  Cro-  Jam. 
or  because  not  true,  in  order  to  remove  this  brand  of  infamy.  ^^^'*^** 

^  20.  This  inquisition  has  sometimes  been  called  an  indict- 
ment. The  inquiry  was  in  this  case  before  the  coroner,  super 
viium  corporis  of  Oily,  who  had  shot  himself,  and  found  he 
did  it  in  furore  et  insania  whereof  he  died  ;  and  this  was 
called  an  indictment,  and  being  removed  into  the  King^s 
Bench  by  certiorari  it  was  discharged,  because  a  vicious  in- 
dictment: 1.  Because  in  the  caption  of  this  indictment  the 
jurors  were  not  said  to  be  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county : 
2.  Because  this  indictment  did  not  state  that  the  deceased 
struck  himself.  This  was  done  on  the  motion  of  the  attorney 
general ;  and  the  reason  seems  to  have  been,  often  in  England, 
this  inquisition  finding  the  deceased  murdered  by  another,  has 
itself  been  deemed  an  indictment  or  accusation,  on  which 
alone  the  accused  has  been  brought  to  trial.  This  cannot  b« 
the  case  in  our  practice  for  reasons  already  stated. 
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PLEADINGS  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES. 

Art.  1.    Process  of  commitment. 

§  I.  This,  in  criminal  cases,  is  to  several  purposes,  as  to  ar* 
rest  or  apprehend  offenders.  See  Arrests,  Ch.  65,  treating  of 
escapes,  rescues,  he. ;  also  Ch.  172,  treating  of  false  imprison- 
ment &c.,  where  it  was  proper  to  consider  what  an  arrest,  and 
when  legally  made  or  to  be  made.  Process  as  to  bringing  the 
party  in  to  answer  before  some  court  or  magistrate ;  this  is 
included  in  arrests,  commitment,  and  bail.    Process  in  regard 
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Ch.  220.   to  bail,  has  been  coosidered,  Cb.  150,  in  treating  of  siiitfl  ea 
Art.  2.     bail-btinds  aod  recognizances.   Proceaa  as  to  commitaieDUt  in 
^'^'v'^  regard  to  the  priciples  thereof,  has  been  con8idei>ed,  Ch.  193f 
in  forming  a  synopsis  in  pleadings,  and  will  now  be  more  m 
detail.     Wherever  an  offender  is  arrested  on  a  capiat^  or 
warrant  for  any  offence,  he  is  brought  before  some  court  or 
magistrate,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law ;  that  is,  be  m 
brought  immediately  to  the  bar  of  the  court,  or  before  the 
magistrate,  for  trial,  and  put  to  plead ;  or  he  is  bailed  «« 
stated,  Cb.  1.50;  or  he  is  committed,  as  preparatory  to  his 
trial ;— of  course,  all  not  brought  to  trial  immediately,  or  bail- 
ed, are  committed  for  safe  custody.     So  wherever  one  is  by 
judgment  of  court,  or  otherwise,  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and  to 
be  held  in  custody  till  he  shall  do  it,  if  only  to  find  surety  of 
the  peace,  or  to  pay  costs,  he  must  be  committed,  in  criminal 
cases,  until  the  thing  is  done  ;  and  this  whether  he  neglect  or 
refuse  to  do  what  he  is  ordered  or  adjudged  to  do,  or  nolf 
It  must  always  appear  in  the  commitment  or  «t^rttii4#,  for 
what  cause  the  offender  is  committed,  for  several  reasons  ;-*- 
and  the  gaoler  who  refuses  to  receive  him  may  be  indicted* 
2  flaw.  P.  C.      It  is  also  a  general  rule,  that  wherever  a  constable  or  pri'r 
i'^H^rv^    vate  person  may  legally  arrest,  and  for  felony  or  tretsoOf  b« 
^\oEd.iv.  may  commit  him  to  the  common  gaol;  and  every  privaM 
17  -20  EH.    person  has  as  much  authority  in  cases  of  this  kind,  as  tbo 
IV  20^1^**'  '^^^"^  ***^»  ^^  •"*y  ^^^^^  officer,  and  may  justify  such  imprison^ 
Bac.  Abr.       ^^^^  by  his  own  authority,  but  not  by  command  of  another. 
377.  But  this  must  be  understood  as  to  the  private  person,  in  re** 

gard  to  the  case  in  which  Ae  knows  treason  or  a  felony  to  be 
committed  by  the  party,  and  where,  therefore,  such  private 
person  is  bound  to  arrest,  if  he.  can ;  and  not  in  regard  to  a 
case  in  which  he  only  suspects  the  party  to  be  guilty,  and  is 
not  boimd  to  arrest,  and  eventually  the  party  is"  found  not 
guilty,  for  in  such  case  the  arrest  and  commitment  on  suspicion 
are  void, 
1  Bac.  Abr.  ^  2.  But  at  this  day  it  is  clearly  best  for  a  private  person, 
978.  according  to  modern  practice,  when  he  arrests  one  for  felony, 

to  bring  him  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  can  commit  or 
bail,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Art.  2.     Examination* 

§  1.  Whenever  a  man  is  accused  of  any  offenoa  and 
lurrested,  he  ought  to  be  seasonably  brought  before  some 
magistrate  or  court,  enabled  by  law  to  examine  into  bis  cassi 
Savage  •.  ^°  order  to  see  if  he  ought  to  be  discharged,  or  forthwith 
Tateham,  tried,  or  bailed,  or  comnuited,  as  in  every  such  case  one  of 
Cro  El  829.  the  four  things  ought  ever  to  be  done  in  due  time.  But  m 
][79  _2^'  every  such  case  the  law  allows  a  resonahle  time  for  the  ex- 
Haie*s  P.  G.    gmioatiop  'f  and  it  hay  b§ea  46<?idi^i  on  cvHumoo  law  pd^plejSs 
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ibat  a  justice  of  the  peace  may  detain  a  prisoner,  in  order  to   Ch.  330* 
examine  hinii  three  days,  as  being  ^  reasonable  time  ,  but     ^rU  3. 
eighteen  days  were  deetaed  too  long  a  time,  and  judgment  k^v>^ 
against  the  justice. 

()  3.  When  the  prisoner  is  brought  before  the  justice,  he  is  i  Haie*8  P. 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law  ;  and  if  no  cause  of  coqo^  ^-  ^^;  ^^^ 
fitment  appears,  be  must  be  discharged,  oa  examination  of  q,  |^  "^^ 
ibe  case.    If  the  case  be  bailable,  the  justice  must  let  him  to 
bail.     But  though  bailable,  if  be  have  no  bail,  he  must  be 
^mmitted  till  he  shall  find  it,  and  being  either  bailed  or  com^ 
mttted,  be  is  not  to  be  discharged  till  he  be  convicted  or 
acquitted*  or  otherwise  legally  delivered.    Tb9  examination 
of  the  accused  is  not  on  oath,  but  that  of  the  witnesses  and 
accusers  is  on  oath,  and  they  must  be  bound  to  appear  at  the 
jM'oper  court,  whenever  the  accused  is  held  for  trial    But  aU 
the  examioations  of  the  accused^  accusers,  and  witnessesi 
9ugbt  to  be  put  in  writing,  as  they  iQay  be  q{  use,  and  often 
material  on  the  trial.     And  being  sworn  to  by  the  justice  Qf 
justices,  as  in  Blackburn's  and  otb^r  oases,  to  b9  truly  taken, 
ibey  may,  as  in  that  case,  be  giveo  in  evidence  against  tbfi 
offender  at  his  trial,  and  no  doubt  also  for  biip,  so  far  as  they 
fure  in  his  favour.   And  in  order  to  do  this  properly,  the  justice 
Oiay  for  a  reasonable  cause,  by  word  of  mouthy  comn^and  the  ^     ^^ 
gpnstoble  or  officer,  or  any  other  person,  to  detain  in  custody  MaU&o^^' 
ibe  prisoner  til)  the  next  day,  and  then  to  bring  him  before  the  cited  from 
JMStice  for  further  examination ;  and  this  detaining  is  justifiable  ^^^'^^  ^^* 
kj  the  constable  or  any  other  person,  without  shewing  the  parti** 
Qolar  cau^e  for  which  he  was  to  be  examined,  or  any  warrant  in 
writing.    These  temporary  detentions  ajre  of  necessity,  and  are 
911  exception  to  this  statute,  which  provides,  "  that  none  be  ^^^  Y/o 
io^prisoned  by  justices  of  the  peace,  save  only  in  the  common  _ see  Ch.  ' 
gaol."     And  according  to  I^ord  Hale,  if  the  prosecutor  and  ^^'  ^  ^i  •• 
witness,  examined  in  writing  before  the  justice,  die  before  the  ^'  ^ 
trial,  or  are  unable  to  travel,  their  evidence  on  it  may  be  used 
ggainst  the  prisoner  so  taken,  if  the  justice  swear  it  was 
truly  tak^n.     No  case  to  this  effect  is  recollected  in  our 
practice. 

^  4*  And  before  the  justice  commit  the  prisoner,  he  binds  i  Hale's  P. 
the  prosecutor  to  prefer  a  bill  of  indictment,  and  also  to  give  ^^^^  clJ^^ 
evidence.  But  if  he  be  not  the  accuser,  but  one  unconcerned, 
pr  if  the  offender  be  before  the  justice  after  indictment  found, 
{^  he  often  may  be,  then  the  justice  binds  over  the  prosecutor 
only  to  give  evidence  at  the  offender's  trial  (ic,  and  if  be  re- 
fuse in  either  case,  he  may  be  committed  by  the  justie^. 

$  6.  If  a  prisoner  be  brought  before  9  justice  pf  the  peace,  ^'jo?  *  ^' 
expressly  charged  with  felony  by  the  oath  of  a  party,  the 
ju9tic^  «%QQ9t  dJi^cbftrgQ  biiq»  but  mm  bail  or  CKminit  Uun* 
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Ch,  320.   But  if  he  be  charged  only  with  suspicion  of  felony,  yet  if 
Art.  2.     there  be  no  felony  at  all  proved  to  be  comnQitted ;  or  if  the 
Si^^-v^*/  fact  charged  as  a  felony^  be  in  fact  no  felony  in  point  of  law^ 
the  justice  of  the  peace  may  discharge  him  ;  as  if  a  man  be 
charged  with  a  felony  for  stealing  a  parcel  of  the  freehold,  or 
for  carrying  away  what  was  delivered  to  him  &tc.,  for  which* 
though  there  may  be  cause  to  bind  him  over  as  for  a  trespass, 
the  justice  may  discharge  him  as  to  felony,  because  it  is  not 
felony.     But  if  a  man  be  killed  by  another,  though  it  be  per 
infortunium^  or  se  defendendo^  which  is  not  properly  felony, 
'  or  in  making  an  assault  upon  a  minister  of  justice  in  the  exe- 
cution of 'his  office,  which  is  not  at  all  felony,  yet  the  justice 
ought  not  to  discharge  him,  for  he  must  undergo  his  trial  for 
it,  and  therefore  he  must  be  committed,  or  at  least  bailed, — or 
by  our  law  he  may  be  clearly  bailed.   1 5  Mass.  R.  277.  Where 
A  is  committed  for  dangerously  wounding  B,  A  is  to  be  re- 
tained in  prison,  without  bail,  until  it  shall  appear  B's  life  is  no 
longer  in  danger. 
1  Stn.  2A3,        ^  ^*  I^  power  be  given  to  a  justice  to  commit  for  want  of  a 
Bei  9,  Whit-   distress,  it  is  enough  the  warrant  state  it  is  certified  by  the 
lock.  constable   that   there  is  none.     The  warrant  must   specify 

g.  the  gaol.  Warrant  of  commitment,  see  Warrant  of  Arrest, 
—1  Bac.  Ch.  217.  The  warrants  to  commit  to  prison,  or  mittimus^  like 
380, 381 ;  other  warrants,  must  be  under  hand  and  seal,  and  of  course  in 
^T-^zHbw.  ^^^^^^9  *°^  ^^^^  ^he  authority  of  him  who  makes  it,  and 
P.  C  119—  time  and  place  of  making,  and  must  be  directed  to  the  keeper 
8  Co.  **J^  of  the  prison.  It  may  command  the  gaoler  to  keep  the  party 
DaH.  c.  118.  ^^^^  ^"d  >"  close  custody,  for  this  being  what  he  is  obliged  to 
— Dalt.  c.  do  by  law,  it  can  be  no  fault  to  command  him  to  do  it.  It 
J^'ftfw!!!'  oug^'t  especially  to  state  or  describe  the  crime  with  certainty 
Roi!  R.  220,  to  a  common  intent,  otherwise  the  officer  is  not  punishable 
245.-~2  for  an  escape ;  because  he  has  no  legal  mittimus  to  enable 

Uffi^Sand-     bim  to  hold  the  prisoner.    And  if  the  mittimus  do  not  correctly 
ford's  caM.     describe  the  crime,  the  court  before  whom  he  is  removed  by 
habeas  corpus,  ought  to  discharge  or  bail  him.   This  rule  holds 
not  only  where  no  cause  at  all  is  expressed  in  this  warrant  of 
commitment  or  mittimus,  but   also  where  the  cfime  is  so 
loosely  stated,  that  the  court  cannot  judge  whether  there  was 
a  reasonable  ground  of  imprisonment  or  not ;  as  where  one 
was  committed  for  manifold  contuTnacy,  for  refusing  to  answer 
certain  aiticles,  or  for  insolent  behaviour  and  words  spoken  at 
1  Bae.  Abr.     the  council  board.     And  since  the  habeas  corpus  act  has  been 
Skin  Im       ^^  force,  the  particular  crime  ought  to  be  expressed  in  this 
Rei  V  Row.    warrant,  not  only  the  treason  or  felony,  but  also  the  particular 
— Salk.  347.    kind  of  treason  or  felony  ;   because  when  the  offender  is 
c!  128.  *  *   '  brought  before  a  proper  court,  on  habeas  corpus,  the  court 
cannot  know  what  to  do  with  him,  when  his  crime  is  not  thus 
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properly  described  in  the  mUtimuSf  for  that  is  the  warrant  on  Ch.  220. 
which  this  writ  of  habeas  corpus  proceeds,  and  the  court  can     Art  3. 
understand  the  offence  but  as  it  is  described  in  that  paper ;   v^^^v^^i^ 
and  if  a  court  commits,  by  order  entered  on  record,  as  it  may, 
this  order  ought  to  be  equally  certain  ;  and  in  either  case,  this 
certainty  is  necessary  to  enable  the  gaoler  to  make  a  list  of 
his  prisoners,  for  the  inspection  of  the  court,  and  so  to  enable 
the  judges  particularly  to  know  what  kind  of  criminals  are  in 
the  prison.     Though  convenient,  it. is  not  necessary,  to  name 
the  justice  in  the  beginning  of  the  warrant,  for  his  seal  and 
subscription  sufficiently  designate  him,  and  the  omission  may 
be  supplied  by  an  averment  tiiat  it  was  done  by  such  a  jus- 
tice. See  Ch:  193,  a.  30. 

Though  safest,  yet  it  is  not  necessary,  to  state  the  accused  2  Hale's  P. 
was  charged  on  oath.    1  Bac.  Abr.  381.     A  commitment  in  ^^^^' 
execution  must  state  the  party  has  been  convicted.    See  Bur- 
ford's  case,  3  Cranch,  448;  a  warrant  of  commitment  -  must 
state  a  good  cause  certain  and  supported  by  oath. 

Art.  3.  ConduMn  of  this  warrant  must  always  he  suit" 
able  to  the  case^ — ^to  this  purpose  see  several  cases,  Ch.  193, 
a.  30. 

§  1.  Sometimes  the  conclusion  that  the  party  be  kept  till  ^^^2^*^'' 
further  order,  meaning  the  further  order  of  the  law,  or  to  the  Hawk.  P.  C 
like  effect ;  and  if  the  party  be  committed  only  for  want  of  120.— 2  Inst 
bail,  it  seems  to  be  a  good  conclusion  of  the  commitment  that  ^H^e^Tp. 
he  be  kept  till  he  find  bail.    But  a  commitment  till  the  person  c  124.—  ' 
who  makes  it  shall  take  further  order,  is  not  good.    But  the  ^^'  c.  124, 
party  so  irregularly  committed  may  be  bailed.    But  the  omis- 
sion of  these  words  in  a  mittimus^  '^  until  he  be  delivered  by 
-due  course  oflaw,^^  makes  no  nullity  in  a  justice  of  the  peace's 
warrant,  for  they  are  no  more  than  the  law  impUes, — ^many 
cases  cited.     So  a  commitment  grounded  on  a  statute  ought 
to  conclude  in  conformity  to  it ;  as  where  a  statute  directs  a 
party  be  committed  till  he  accounts,  so  ought  the  conclusion  of 
the  mittimus  to  be,  and  for  the  want  of  such  a  conclusion  the 
party  will  be  discharged. 

§  2.  The  statute  was,  that  the  offender  be  committed,  until  Carth.  291, 
he  shall  answer  unto  the  questions,  and  he  was  in  fact  com-  case.^^  ' 
mitted,  there  to  remain  until  he  shall  be  from  thence  discharg- 
ed by  due  course  of  law.     He  was  discharged  for  this  defect. 

§  3.  So  in  his  case  it  was  not  stated  who  made  the  com-  ^^^'  ^^^\ 
plaint  and  oath,  so  that  if  there  was  perjury  the  party  accused  Baxter^  ^ 
would  have  no  remedy.     And  he  was  prosecuted  on  a  statute 
or  statutes,  and  it  was  deemed  a  materia]  defect  in  the  war- 
rant of  commitment,  that  the  statute  on  which  prosecuted  was 
not  pointed  out.     Nor  did  the  warrant  shew  that  Baxter  was 
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Ch  2S0.  goiltjr  of  any  offenct  agdoit  tbe  statute  suppoMd  to  be  ra» 
Jlri,  3.     ferred  to  at  all. 

%A.  If  a  person  be  committed  on  a  bare  auspicion,  without 

any  indictment  for  a  supposed  crime,  where  afterwards  it 

appears  that  no  crime  was  committed  ;  as  for  the  murder  of 

a  person  thought  to  be  dead,  who  afterwards  is  found  to  be 

alive,  it  has  been  held  he  may  he  safely  dismissed,  without 

any  further  proceedings ;  for  that  he  who  suffers  him  to  escape 

is  properly  punishable  only  as  an  accessary,  where  there  can 

be  no  principal,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  punish  one  for  a  con« 

tempt  founded  on  suspicion  appearing  in  so  uncontested  a 

manner  to  be  groundless. 

4  Bl.  Com.         ^  5.  Xhe  imprisonment  made  on  this  commitment  before 

trial  being  only  for  safe  custody,  and  not  for  punishment,  in 

order  to  bring  the  prisoner  to  trial  to  ascertain  if  he  be  guilty 

or  not,  he  ought  to  be  treated  with  humanity,  and  not  with 

any  unnecessary  severity.     He  ought  not  to  be  loaded  with 

needless  fetters,  ^'  though  what  are  so  requisite  must  too  often 

be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  gaolers.''    '*  The  law  will  not 

justify  them  in  fettering  a  prisoner,  unless  where  he  is  unruly 

or  has  attempted  an  escape.'' 

123 -An^'^'      §  6.  Though  Lord  Hale  thinks  the  above  things  requisite 

we  3  Miiiile    ^^^  ^^  '^  ^  warrant  of  commitment,  as  the  true  cause,  the  jus* 

k8el.R.au3,  ticc's  Committing,  the  date,  the  apt  conclusion,  be. ;  yet  he  ie 

coSchision*    far  from  "  thinking  the  warrant  void  that  hath  not  all  these 

may  be  read    circumstances."     **And  therefore,  if  the  conclusion  of  the 

with  the        mittimiUM  be,  to  detain  him  till  further  order  by  the  justice,  it  is 

wamot-^aod  ^*^"®  ^^  '*  ^^  Unapt  conclusion,  and  therefore  binds  not  up  the 

381.      '        hands  of  the  justice  to  whom  it  may  belong  to  bail  or  deliver 

ColiiDft'  oaie  '^'"^'  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^^'^  require  ;  but  the  commitment  is  not- 
lie.  withstanding  good,  if  there  be  any  tolerable  certainty  in  the 

body  of  the  warrant  for  what  it  is,  as  for  felony  generally^ 
though  the  particular  is  best  to  be  expressed."  Regularly  the 
Commitment  is  to  the  common  gaol  of  the  county.  **  If  the 
prisoner  be  bailable,  yet  the  justice  is  not  bound  to  demand 
bail,  but  the  prisoner  is  bound  to  tender  it,  otherwise  the  jus- 
tice may  commit  him.^'  So  of  a  sheriff  who  has  taken  a  maa 
by  cafiai  where  he  is  bailable.  Relief  on  habeas  carpus;  see 
Habeas  Corpvsj  also.   Ch.  193,  a.  31. 

(^  7.  Habeas  corpus.  This  writ  has  been  several  times 
noticed  in  connexion  with  false  imprisonment  and  other  mat- 
ters ;  but  as  it  has  also  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  subject 
of  this  article,  comtnittnents,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  it  a 
little  further  on  general  principles.  Cases  in  which  it  avails  not 
by  reason  of  the  peculiar  ground  of  commitment.  If  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bouse  of  commons  be  committed  for  a  breach  of 
privilege,  he  cannot  be  discharged  on  this  writ  during  the 
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sions;  tWoug^h  the  ti^rit  w&d  issued  to  bring  ap  Gr6^by  frotik  Ch.  220. 
the  tower,  committed  on  the  speaker's  warrani ;  for  '*  the  House     Art.  3* 
of  Commons  is  a  supreme  court  of  judicature  with  respect  to   ^j/^s/"^^ 
its  own  privile8;e5,  and  especially  over  hs  own  members  ;^  ®  ^»J»  J®®;  * 
vnd  this  court  never  discharges  persons  committed  for  a  con-  .^54^  crosliy't 
tempt  by  any  Supreme  Court.     The  law  has  committed  to  case.— Many 
these  the  power  of  judging  of  their  o^n  contempts  in  the  last  ^^  f^^z} 
resort.    Prisoner  remanded*     This  wa!s  a  habeas  corpta  at  »  d.'&  e[ 
common  law.    Will  not  the  principles  of  this  case  apply  to  the  314.— Cro. 
several  branches  of  oiir  tegWatures  and  supreme  courts,  Fed-  ^"  **8>«*^ 
era!  and  State  f    A  different  principle  seems  to  be  adopted  in       '     '      , 
New  York  as  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  A.  6,  s.  G,  4. 

This  was  a  habeas  corpus  to  the  commanding  officer  of  a  «**^*^^ 
man  of  war  to  bring  up  the  bodies  of  two  persons,  ad  testifif  dam.— Sev- 
-eandum^  two  common  sailors  on  board,  but  not  as  prisoners  :  eral forms &c, 
held  1.  The  writ  was  void  and  might  be  disobeyed,  because  Bc^ttn>^7, 
not  signtf*d   by  a  judge:   2.  Because  no  affidavit  these  two 
men   had  been  served  with  svbpfBnas  and  were  wiHing  to  ^■ 

attend  :  3.  They  never  can  be  brought  \ip  as  prisoners  against 
therr  consent.  The  general*  priticifles  oif  this  ease  extend  to 
many  cases  in  our  practice. 

So  the  court  will  not  grant  a  habeas  corpns  where  there  8  Bmrr.  1440, 
appeal's  to  be  any  contrivance  for  a  prisoner  in  exectition.        BuAwJe*^ "' 

So  no  writ  of  habeas  torpas  ought  to  issue  lb  bring  utp  ^  ^  buit.  7d6», 
prisoner  of  war  taken  on  board  an  enemy^  privateer  «hip ;  nor  *^»  ».Schie- 
to  bring  up  a  prisoner  of  war  nd  test^ieaiidum.  ^^^'  '        ^ 

Nor  for  the  master  to  bring  up  an  apprentice  above  eighteen  Dongt.  419.— 
years  old,  who  was  impressed,  but  afterwards   voluntarily  ^^'^^'^ 
entered  in  the  sea  service.  *       Reynolds. ' 

Nor  a  person  committed  by  rule  of  court,  if  a  sdpremfe  >  Stra-  142,. 
court.     Such  case  is  not  within  tiie  habeas  corpus  act.     Chief  ^^  *'         " 
Justice  of  a  different  opinion.  See  Cb.  220,  a.  6,  s  3,  4. 

Nir  for  an  alien  enemy,  prisoner  of  war,  however  ill  used  2W.  Bl.  1384. 
or  deceived,— not  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  of  English-  ^|  ^alk-  854. 
mew.  Refused  to  bring  up  a  soldier  in  the  United  States'  army,  q^^  ^^  **, 

$  8.  Cases  in  which  habeas  corpus  is  granted.  See  Appren- 
tices, Guardians,  8cc.  Parent  and  Child,  Trespass,  False  Im- 
prisonment, Synopsis,  &c.  sundry  cases.     Lies  for  one  taken  [ 
by  an  escape-warrant  by  one  not  an  officer.  Rich  r.  Doughty, 
3  Salk.  149. 

As  to  process  of  arrest  aird  imprisonment,  and  bailing  of 
offenders  under  Federal  kw.  See  €h.  222^  a.  13,  s.  2,  3. 

§  9.  One  for  a  crime  may  be  committed  by  one  magistrate  f^""®^'  ''•» 
on  affidavit   made  before  another,  as  above.     The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  may  issue  it  ad  subjiciendum. 

Denied  to  an  officer  arrested   on  charges  of  misconduct,  2  Maule  U 
who  made  affidavit  he  bad  not  bee&  brOugfat  to  tiiai  according  |ii^^g^ 

VOL.  VII,  39 
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Cb.  230.  to  the  trticlas  of  war,  as  sood  as  a  court  oianial  oovM  be  < 
Art.  3«  leniently  assembled,  reason  for  the  delay  beiog  shewn. 
K^^\r^^  Proceedings  on  habeat  carpus ;  see  False  loiprisonoDent, 
417^^'s''*  Ch.  172  he.  It  is  a  general  rule  on  habeas  carpus  for  the 
^^'  court  to  inquire  only  if  there  be  sufficient  probable  cause  for  the 
commitment.  The  court  will  not,  therefore,  on  this  writ  de- 
termine the  right  of  guardianship,  or  any  other  right  noC 
involved  in  the  inquiiy,  if  sufficient  probable  cause  of  commilp 
ment. 
f  W.  Bl.  ao6,  The  court  will  not  receive  the  return  of  a  writ  of  habeas 
^^^Iul'  €097»tw  till  the  return  day.     Prisoner  discharged,  because  the 

848, 8S1 conclusion  of  the  commitment  was,  till  delivered  6y  due  course 

Ctftli.  IM.     of  law,  which  ought  to  be  only  when  committed  for  an  offence 

indictable,  not  when  committed  in  pursuance  of  a  special 

authority  to  which  the  conclusion  must  conform  as  in  this  cassi, 

as  to  smuggling  he.,  that  is,  till  he  give  a  satisfactory  account 

of  himself.  ^ 

1 W.  Bl.  410,      When  a  court  delivers  on  habeas  corpus  protection  to  the 

KinffT!'l>ela-  P*'^y  discharged,  redeunda  is  of  course :  2.  Whenever  the 

val  1  al. ;      court  changes  the  custody  of  a  person,  it  is  done  in  court : 

■^anycuei     3.  A  return  by  complying  with  may  be  well  enough  without 

Btra.  444.^1  <^°7  return  in  scriptis :  4*  The  only  order  the  court  will  make 

Saik.  360.—    is  one  to  prevent  illegal  restraint :  5.  The  habeas  carpus  must 

iJLd.  Raym.   qq^  {^^  directed  to  the  sheriff  or  gaoler  in  the  di^usicticef  and 

if  so  directed  it  must  be  quashed, 
ft  W.  Bl.  1204,      The  return  to  a  habeas  corpus  must  answer  to  the  taking  as 
IVamian's      well  as  to  the  detaining ;  both  must  be  accounted  for  by  him 
j^"^^^       who  undertakes  to  imprison  a  subject  or  citizen.    And  it  is  a 
Hex  r.  Win-   bad  return  to  say,  "  I  had  not  at  the  time  of  receiving  this 

custody,  so  that  I  could  not  have  her  &c/'  Atuchment  against 
him  who  made  the  return  ;  and  held,  an  attachment  may  be 
granted  for  making  an  insufficient  return  to  the  first  writ  of 
hAeas  corpus^  wi^out  issuing  an  alias  and  a  pluries.  The 
8te^  Jon's.    ^^^^|  ^ ^mm  jg^  u  ^^^  ifj^  ^^y  y^^^  o^^  ^^  person  in  his 

possession,  custody,  or  power."    Same,  Geoeral  Lewis'  case, 

10  Johns.  R.  228. 
1  Eatt,  SOS,        But  it  is  a  good  return  to  state,  that  the  deft,  is  in  custody 
K*^'  ^''sud    ^^^^^  ^  sentence  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  inquire 
^^  *'      '  of  the  o^nce,  and  to  pass  such  a  sentence,  without  stating  the 

particular  circumstances  to  warrant  such  a   sentence.     See 

8  Johns.  R.  328,  341  ;  6  Johns.  R.  337  ;  4  Johns.  R.  317  ; 

5  Johns.  R.  282. 

Cases  of  habeas  corpus  at  common  law.    See  Stra.  1§4  ; 

Sayer,  44;  1  Ld.  Raym.  99,  545  ^  Saik.  348;  Cro.  Car. 

667,579;  Cro.  Car.  168. 
The  great  case  of  Yates  10  New  York^  Cb.  320,  a*  €j  s.  S» 
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4*  in  which  it  was  decided  tfiat  one  c<Hnmitted  by  the  chan«  Ch.  320. 
eellor  for  mal-practice  and  contempt  of  court,  might  be  dia-    Art.  4. 
charged  on  habeas  earpus  by  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  ^^y^^ 
he.  See  Yates'  case.    Is  regulated  in  Kentucky  by  statute  of 
Dec.  19,  1796,  which  directs  the  mode  of  suing  out  and  pro- 
ceeding in  writs  of  JuAuu  corpus  ;— -may  be  signed  and  issued 
by  a  justice  of  the  District  Cfourt  of  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions ;  but  is  not  allowable  in  cases  of  treason,  nor  after  con* 
nctioo,  nor  on  executbn. 

Art.  4.  ContempU. 

Process  of  contempt  is  one  branch  of  summary  proceed-  Forms,  10 
iDgs,  not  however  like  most  summary  proceedings  introduced  ^^  ^^* 
m  modem  tiroes ;  for  this  process  of  contempt  is  very  ancient, 
perhaps  coeval  with  courts  of  law.    Much  has  already  been 
said  as  to  the  principles  of  law  in  the  cases  of  contempts,  Ch. 
193,  a.  22,  a.  29,  and  especially  art.  28 ;  where  the  inquiry 
principally  was,  what  is  a  contempt  of  court  be.,  and  matters 
taking  place  on  the  civil  side  of  the  court,  and  before  the  ?m^^^-» 
attachment  of  contempt  issues,  but  after  issued,  the  proceed-  -iedt  d^ 
ings  are  on  the  criminal  side,  and  the  State  or  United  States  E.4a»,fiA8. 
Imome  a  party.    Therefore,  as  above  stated,  aU  proceedings  |j^^'*'^^ 
in  cases  of  contempt  of  court  are  m  the  end  criminal,  and  an 
interesting  part  of  criminal  law.    Process  of  eontempt  to  bo 
eonsidered  here  is  to  bring  in  the  party  and  to  proceed  with 
him*    The  process  of  all  summary  convictions  **  is  extremely  ^  ^^STl 
speedy,*'  though  the  courts  of  common  law  check  them  *'  by  gJuk.  lai^— 
making  it  necessary  to  summon  the  party  accused  before  he  s  Ld.  Raym. 
be  condemned ;  this  is  now  held  to  be  an  indispensable  re-  ^'^^ 
quisite,  though  the  justices  bng  struggled  this  point,'*  for- 
getting Seneca's  rule  of  natural  reason,  **  qui  ttatuit  aliquid 
parte  imaudita  altera,  aquum  licet  statuerit,  haud  aquusfuU  ;** 
a  rale,  says  Blackstone,  to  which  all  municipal  laws  that  are  ^ 

founded  on  the  principles  of  justice  have  striinly  conformed  ; 
the  Roman  law  requiring  a  citation  at  least ;  and  our  com* 
Don  law  never  suffering  any  fact  (either  civil  or  criminal)  to 
be  tried,  till  it  has  previously  compelled  an  appearance  of  the 
party  concerned.  The  principle  holds  in  process  or  proceed* 
mgs  of  contempt.  What  are  acts  of  contempt,  see  Ch.  193,  a. 
S8.  When  the  contempt  is  committed  the  process  against  the 
offender  is  immediate,  and  is  *^  an  Inseparable  attendant  on 
every  superior  tribunal;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  actually  ^|*l^^'l* 
exercised  as/ar  back  as  the  annals  of  our  law  extend."  If 
the  contempt  be  committed  in  the  face  of  the  court  the  oflbn* 
der  may  be  instantly  apprehended  and  imprisoned  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judges,  without  any  further  proof  or  examina- 
tion." But  this  must  be  done  by  some  warrant,  mittimus,  or 
act  of  records  and  this  or  a  copy  ought  to  be  given  to  the  offi- 
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Ch.  330*  oe#  cormAittiag  the  offender,  and  for  this  officer's  security  and 
Jirt.  5.     justifiettion  .in  case  be  be  sued  or  questioned  for  false  indpris* 
^^^^^v--^^^,  onineat.    See  Anderson  v.  Dunn,  6  Wheal.  204  to  235.    An* 
derson  brought  tcespass  against  Dunn,  serjeani  at  arms  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Congress,  for  committing  Ander- 
son on  the  speaker's  warrant  for  his  contempt  to  the  House. 
Deft  justified  specialty  Under  the  warrant    Judgment  for  him. 
But  as  to  Qootempta  committed  at  a  distance  from  the  court, 
and  not  within  its  view,  the  offender  cannot  be  arrested  or 
brought,  or  punished  without  process  and  evidence  by  affida- 
Kentockv^a   vifg.  cHfooihers,  OT  confesaon  &c.     The  foundation  of  this  pro- 
contempt  to    cessisusually  toe  andavKs  of  persons  m  whose  presence  the 
th«  court       QooCeiDpt  is  oommitted.     Whenever  tbf*se  affidavits  are  deem* 
58^  ^Uing^to  ^  ^J  ^^  court  sufficient,  the  usnal  practice  is  to  make  a  rule 
appear,  not    QM  the  af  cuschI  to  shew  cause  why  an  attachment  of  contempt 
£io^r'^'°^      should  not  issue  against  him,  or  in  very  flagrant  instances  of 
witness  £3*    coutompt  the .  attachment  issues  in  the  first  instanoe.     And  so 
Touimin's'K.  the*  attachment  .goes^  if  the  accused  do  not  on  the  rule  served 
ntTs."^^     Oft  him<,  shew  sufficient  cause  to  prevent  its  issuing.    The  rule 
See' I  Hawk.'  is  made,  absolute^  and  on  this  process  the  accused  is  arrested 
88^ao»  and  brought  ih,  and  then  he  stands  comraitled,  or  puts  in  bail^ 

in. order .6n  oath/ to  answer  such  inierrogatioas- as  shall  be  put 
to  hifls  faf!  the  better  iaibrniation  of  the  court  as  to  the  oircun^ 
stanrefr'of  tbej  oontempi,;  and  if  the  accused  refuse  to  answer 
iotervogatories  off<>an8wer  them  evasively,  he  is  guilty  of  a> 
repeated  ^codteittpt^  to  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the 
'.J  ^  '  eourt.  ■'•:»..* 

'  ^  -  Abt.  5.  Efiglitk  eases  of  eonUnqti  and  process  ^. 

To\cr'rwiBe.        ^  ^'  ^♦^^   infant,  sued  a  writ,  and  D  was  admitted  faia 

proeJuin  nmy  after  the  writ  was  sued  out  and  before  it  was 

Returned.     The  under-sheriff  delivered  it  back  to  the  infant 

pit  and  some  of  his  other  relations  at  their  request,  and  thia 

Qiatter  was  answered  when  the  sheriff  was  called  on  to  retunv 

the  writ ;  and  held,  the.  conduct  of  the  officer  was  a  contempt,. 

for  the  court  held,  the  suit  was  subject  only  to  the  directioo 

of  the  guardian,  andao  is  the  writ,  though  an  iafant  may  be^ 

nonsuited.     The  under-sheriff,  said  the  court,  has  delivered 

2  Barr  792.    ^«  ^^^^  without  authority,  and  this  is  a  contempt.     He  was 

finbd  and  eommitted  by  the  usual  process  of  conteoupt.     It  isr 

a  ooatempt  not  properly  to  execute  punishment. 

Sane: 260.         .'(^2.  The  ph.  in  ejectment  to  recover  the  land,  or  in  ao* 

d^tion  to  recover  the  mune  profits,  is  a  nominal  person,  and  it 

isru'^contempt  in  him  to  release  either  action,  and  for  this  con«i 

tempt  be  is  committed. 

Saik.  278,         s^^^  Lord  Preston,  was  committed  by  the  Court  of  Sea* 

Rex  0.  Fres-    aions  for  refusing  to  be  sworn  to  give  evidence  to  tbe  grand 

^^^'  yxtj  eft  aniadiG^joea tof  treaaoQ*.  Ajod  on  habems  corpm  brought 
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hj  trim,  held  a  great  contempt^  for  which  he  might  well  be  CrJ  3S0; 
ined  and  committed  till  he  paid  bis  fioe.     A  sheriff  is  oot     ^rt,  6. 
liable  to  process  of  cootempt  for  not  executing  process,  not   v^v^^ 
coming  to  his  persona)  knowledge,  nor  left  at  his  office,  but 
delivered  to  a  deputy.    1  Johns.  Cases,  i37. 

Held  in  this  case,  if  a  stranger  by  contrivance  defeat  n  rale  ^^'  ^f 
of  court,  and  the  part  of  the  benefit  of  the  award,  it  is  a  con-    "  *''  ^*^' 
tempt  to  the  court,  and  process  of  contempt  mi^  go  against 
him. 

^  4.  A  copj  of  a  bill  of  Middlesex  was  served  on  the  deft.  2  Stra.  1094, 
attending  the  sittings.  On  motion  against  the  attorney  for  a  ^/^'®  ^'  ^^^' 
eontempt,  it  was  said  to  be  right,  because  it  was  not  an  arrest 
which  restrained  him  of  his  liberty.  ^  But  the  court  said,  the 
privilege  was  designed  to  prevent  any  interruption  of  the  busi-* 
ness  of  the>couft  &c.,  and  so  equally  a  coniettipt  for  which 
he  might  be  committed. 

^  5.  But  it  is  no  contempt  for  which  the  court  will  commit  2  Stra.  1000. ' 
the  party,  to  challenge  a  special  jury,  on  account  of  the  sherw 
iff'a  interest. 

^  6.  Generally,  if  there  be  faults  both  sides,  and  the  officer  I'Oflft,  36, 
behaved  badly  executing  the  process,  as  well  as  those  who  oatfov7  *' 
resist  brm,  the  court  will  oot  grant  this  extraordinary  pro« 
cess  of  contempt. 

^  T.  This  proeess,  an  attachment,  had  issued  against  Ae  iW.Bt.iaiT; 
deft,  for  disobeying  an  award,  and  filing  a  bill  in  chancery  ^^  ^• 
against  the  arbitrators,  and  he  had  been  examined  upon  inter-  ^  judge^'maf 
rogatories.     Motion  for  the  master's  report  on  the  last  day  of  ore  tenus  or- 
die  term,  without  previbus  leave  of  the  court ;  on  affidavit  the  ^*|[o*J2fJ°,i^ 
deft,  had  made  the  proceedings  on  this  very  attachment  the  foracon- 
sufaject  of  a  supplementary  bill,  and  had  moved  for  an  injunc-  tempt  in 
tion.     Objection,   that  this  motion  was  irregular ;    but  per  on^Lib^ls'^  ' 
wriamj   in  a  case  so    extraordinary  tfs  this,  the  contempt  leo. 
being  every  day  increasing,  the  court  will  dispense  with  their 
rule.     But  being  objected  the  deft,  was  not  personally  served 
with  notice  of  this  motion,  bot  only  that  it  was  put  under  his 
cbaa)ber>door,  the  court,  for  that  reason  only,  refused  the  mo* 
tion.    See  sundry  attachments  for  contempts*    2  Com.  D. 
Chan.  D.  a,  &CC. 

^  8.  The  court  declared  a  declaration  in  ejectment  was  so  Stnu  667, 
far  a  process  of  the  court,  that  they  would  punish  by  process  ^*  ••  ^'^^^ 
l>f  contempt,  contemptuous  words  uttered  on  the  delivery  of 
it,  as  a  contempt  of  the  court.' 

^  9.  JThe  court  ordered  this  process,  an  attachment  of  con-  Btra.  667, 
tempt  niti^  against  the  town-clerk  of  Guilford,  and  a  deft,  con-  ^^^-  ^^ 
Ficted  on  the  game  act,  for  granting  and  suing  out  a  replevin 
of  goods  distrained  for  the  penalty.     But  the  rule  was  dis- 
tcbarged,  because  it  was  only  a  contempt  to  the  inferior  juris- 
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172. — But  9 
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diction  of  ih%  justicef^  in  whieh  case  B.  R.  never  iaterpoeei. 
When  the  jury  returned  tbeir  verdict,  not  guilty,  there  was  a 
shout  in  the  haU,  and  one  Tboropson,  jumping  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  court)  waiving  his  hat  and  haUooing.  was  fined  i&20,  and 
taken  into  custody  by  this  process  of  contempt. 

^10  Rule  for  an  atuchment  in  the  B.  IL  against  the  deft, 
lor  acting  as  an  attorney  of  this  court  after  having  been  struck 
off  the  roll,  and  cause  shewn.  Heidi  if  be  positively  answers 
and  denies  the  charge,  this  court  refuses  the  attachment,  with- 
out  entering  into  the  credit  of  the  parties  or  the  probability* 

Art.  6.  Jimerican  cases  of  process  of  eonies^t, 

^  1.  The  evidence.  Proceedings  against  a  ^eriff  for  not 
returning  a  writ  are  entitled  in  the  original  case,  including  the 
rule  for  the  attachment,  until  the  writ  of  attachment.  The 
proceedings  after  the  attachment  is  granted  are  in  the  name 
of  the  people. 

Disrespect  to  ike  comrt  disoffowed.  This  was  a  motion  for 
this  process  of  contempt,  an  attachment.  The  court  refuse4 
to  mai^e  a  rule  absolute,  because  the  party  shewing  cause 
disavowed  on  oath  any  intentional  disrespect  or  contempt  of 
the  court,  and  declaring  the  resolutions  complained  of  were 
passed  at  a  public  meeting  for  an  election  of  governor,  and 
intended  only  to  enforce  it. 

^  2.  A  brought  au  action  in  the  name  of  B,  without  his 
consent  or  privity.  Held,  it  was  a  contempt,  of  court,  and 
when  the  nominal  ph.  was  nonsuited,  process  of  attachment 
was  granted  against  A  for  the  costs. 

^  3.  So  in  this  case  held  a  contempt  to  use  another's  name 
be.  As  where  a  master  in  chancery  filed  a  bill  lo  which  he 
signed  the  name  of  a  solicitor  of  the  court  without  his  privity,  and 
in  his  name  prosecuted  the  suit,  contrary  to  the  statute  concern* 
ing  solicitors  tec.,  and  in  wilful  violation  of  his  duty  as  master, 
and  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  court,  as  was  alleged; 
for  this  the  chancelbr  committed  the  master  to  gaol  for  this 
mal-practice,  stated  in  the  order  of  commitment  and  contempt, 
there  to  remain  until  the  further  order  of  the  court.  Held, 
this  was  a  legal  and  valid  commitment  for  a  contempt,  even  if 
the  master  might  have  been  indicted  for  an  offence  against 
the  said  statute.  Held,  also,  this  court  has  no  power  to  dis- 
charge a  person  committed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  a 
contempt,  but  it  will  presume  its  proceedings  were  on  good 
grounds. «  [Action  against  the  chancellor.  5  Johns.  R.  362, 
299.] 

^  4.  But  it  was  in  this  case  held,  that  courts  of  justice  can* 
not  commit  for  contempts,  for  an  indefinite  time,  or  until  the 

Court  for  the  Coirecfion  of  Errors.  Furlong  e.  Bray,  2  Saand.  182. — 1  Mod. 
Johns.  806.-»Holt  on  Lihela,  148,  Mr.  Keteltaa  waa  noflunittedfer  a  oostaflM 
of  Assembly  in  N.  Toik ;  and  Geo.  Ckrks's  cue. 
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iiurther  order  of  di«  court,  this  wts»  m  substance,  a  rerersal 
of  the  decision,  above,  in  this  same  case.  Also  held,  in  this 
case,  that  a  party  out  of  court  cannot,  without  a  writ  or  war- 
rant, be  committed  bj  an  order  of  court  for  a  contempt :  al- 
so 3.  That  one  who  has  been  committed,  and  then  set  at 
lai^e,  caimot  be  again  committed  by  an  order  grounded  on, 
and  reciting,  the  original  writ  of  atuchment ;  though  commit- 
ted by  the  chancellor  and  discharged,  on  habeas  corpus^  by  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  vacation  :  4.  That  the  ori^ 
kial  commitment  by  the  chancellor,  for  said  mal-practioe  and 
contempt,  was  illegal  and  void,  being  for  an  offence  against 
the  statute,  of  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  bad  no  jurisdic- 
tion, that  court  having  no  criminal  jurisdiction  ;  and  ^  the  of^ 
fence  being  indictable,  and  the  offender  not  being  punishdble 
twice,  was  the  reasoning,  once  for  contempt,  and  onCe  by  in- 
4ictment,  as  the  ofience  was  one  entire  offence,  a  master  in 
chancery  prac^tising  b  the  name  of  a  solicitor,  without  his 
consent :  5  That  the  court  of  chancery  cannot  commit  for  a 
contempt  on  the  affidavit  of  witnesses  only,  without  first  put- 
iing  the  parly  to  answer  to  interrogatories,  wbereb  be  has 
the  benefit  of  bis  own  answers  on  oath :  6.  That  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  vacation,  has  the  same  power  by  the 
atatnte  to  hear  and  decide  oo  hahea$  corpus^  which  the  court 
itself  possesses  at  common  law,  except  in  cases  of  treason 
and  felony  :  7.  That  if  a  judge,  in  vacation  discbarges  a  pris- 
oner brought  before  him  on  hfAtas  corpus^  such  discharge 
iieing  within  his  jurisdiction,  whether  erroneous  or  not,  is  final, 
and  the  party  cannot  be  again  imprisoned  for  the  same  cause, 
unless  by  order  of  the  court  in  which  he  is  recognised  to  ap- 
•pear,  or  oth^  court  having  jurisdiction  "of  the  cause  :  8. 
That  a  person  committed  regularly,  and  set  at  large,  cannot 
be  recommitted  by  an  order  grounded  upon  and  reciting  the 
original  writ  or  attachmmit :  9.  Where  a  court  of  chancery 
commit,  a  judge  in  vacation,  or  the  Supreme  Court  in  term 
time,  may  discharge  the  prisoner,  on  Ao&eof  carpus  ;  and  it 
seems  if  committed  for  a  contempt  only :  10.  A  writ  of  error 
lies  lo  <he  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors  on  a  judgment  of 
4ue  Supreme  Court,  on  a  habeas  corpus  returned,  awarding  the 
priM>.ier  to  be  recommitted  :  1 1 .  That  a  prisoner  may  be  dift*  BashcU'i 
charged  on  habeas  carpus^  though  the  conviction  or  judgment 
on  which  committed,  remains  in  full  force.  It  will  be  observ- 
'Od  that  on  most  of  these  important  questions  the  court  was  di- 
vided, sixteen  against  twelve  ;  in  the  minority  were  the  chan- 
■cellar  and  three  of  the  judges,  and  two  of  the  judges  in  the 
jnajority  ;  the  most  important  question  was,  if  an  award  oq 
habeas  corpus,  that  the  prisoner  be  recommitted  be.,  was 
ttiGh  a  judgment  as  was  the  fobjact  of  a  writ  of  enor«    See 
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Error,  Ch.  137.  Many  of  these  matters  were  decided  diflSnT- 
ently,  9  Johns.  R.  395,  442,  Yates  v.  Lansing,  jun. 

§  5.  •  It  is  a  contempt  to  endeavour  to  prejudice  the  public 
iDall.  319.  iQjii^j  Jq  finritings  as  to  a  cause  depending  in  court,  for  v^hicfa 
the  court  may  issue  the  process  of  contempt.  But  if  the  o^ 
fender  be  present,  on  a  rule  to  shew  cause  why  an  attachment 
should  not  issue  against  him  for  a  contempt,  the  court  will 
not  make  the  rule  absolute,  but  give  judgment  directly  for  the 
offence. 
M*»- ^*-  §  6.  By  this  law,  passed  as  early  as  1641,  by  the  legislar 

1641/     '      ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  any  contempt  of 
court  was  punishable  by  6ne,.  imprisonment,  disfranchisement, 
or  banishment.     This  banishment  was  a  severe  and  very  unu- 
sual punishment  for  offences  of  this  kind. 
An  act  in  ^  '7*  The  French  Penal  Code,  art.  222  to  233,  has  mbotely 

Ken.  of  Dec.  reduced  ttie  French  laws  on  this  subject  to  writing ;  and  em- 
lu  th?fineT  braced  all  insults  and  violence  committed  against  the  deposita- 
time  of  im-   :ries  of  the  public  force  and   authority.     This  portion  of  the 

Fo'i'comemS    ^'^^^^  ^^^  ^^y  ^^^^  ^  followed. 

except*  fbund  $  ^-  Denying  any  disrespectful  intent  is  only  an  excuse, 
by  jury.  but  DO  justification,  if  the  words  be  contemptuous  in  the  court's 
1  Caine.'  R.    opinion. 

s  Gaines*  R  $  9.  Judges  of  an  inferior  court  refused  to  sign  a  bill  of  ex- 
^7,The  Peo-.ception,'and  a  manifaflMtf  issued,  ordering  them  do  it;  an 
o(^&Lc  ;"^^'  affidavit  for  an  attachment  against  them  dierefor,  must  state 
8;M,The  Peo-  the  persons  are  those  who  should  have  signed  it ;  and  cause 
pie  V  Vmn-  ^^y  j^g  shewn  against  a  rule  for  an  attachment  by  affidavit, 
^^^  '  and  the  party  need  not  appear  personally.      1  Johns.  R« 

63,64. 

8  Johns.  R.  ^  10.  If  a  party  disobey  a  judge's  order,  he  is  not  in  con- 
^^'nri?*^'^"  ^®™P^  unless  the  original  order  is  shown  him.- when  the  copy 

"^'  -     is  served ;   nor  for  non-payment  of  costs,  unless  shown  the 
*  power  to  receive  them  by  him  who  serves  the  said  bill. 

9  Johns.  R.  .  ^11.  Powers  of  lAe  court  of  tkanoery  as  to  contempts.  A 
^est*  Lan-  *™*8ter  in  chancery  was  committed  by  order  of  the  court  of 
sing.  chancery;  which  order  stated,  that  A.  B.,  while  master,  filed  a 

bill,  and  thereto  subscribed  C.  D's.  name,  one  of  the  solicitors 
of  the  court,  without  his  knowledge,  (contrary  to  the  statute 
&c.  only  surplusage,)  in  wilful  violation  of  his  duty  as  master, 
and  in  contempt  of  the  court,  and  the  said  A  B  was  ordered 
to  be  committed  to  gaol,  until  the  further  order  of  the  court. 
-Held,  legal :  2.  That  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  could 
•not,  on  habeas  corpus^  dischai^e  A.  B. :  3  The  Court  of  Chan- 
cery may,  io  its  discretion,  commit  fpr  contempt  on  the  afilda- 
vit  of  witnesses  only,  without  putting  the  party  to  answer  on 
interrogatories  :  4.  Such  commitment  may  be  for  an  indefi- 
nite time^  or  till  further  order  of  the  court :  &.  Nor  ha^  a  jadge 
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t>r  the   Supreme  Court  power,' io  vacation,  on  habeas  torpui^  Ch.  220. 
in  such  case  to  discharge  :    6.  And  if  improperly  discharged      Jlrt.  7. 
Chancery  may  recommit  him  :    7.    Nor  can   the  Supreme   v^^^v^^ 
Court  discharge  in  such  case.     It  is  a  contempt  to  challenge 
a  member  of  a  legislature,  or  to  offer  to  bribe  him.     Cases  in 
Congress  and  in  New  York  ;  Holt  on  Libels,  143,  145. 

Art.  7.  Process  of  outlawry. 

§  1.   After  an  indictment,  information,  or  inquisition  is  found 
t>r  taken  against  an  offender,  and  he  cannot  be  found  to  be 
brought  in  to  answer  rhe  charge  against  him,  the  next  step  is 
this  process  of  outlawry  against  him.     This  subject  of  out- 
lawry has  been  touched   upon  in  considering  civil  actions, 
where  by  it  there  is  a  forfeiture  of  property,  and  by  it,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  an  inability  is  created  to  sue  or  prosecute  civil  ac- 
tions, both  of  which  naturally  come  under  consideration  in 
treating  of  civil  actions.     See  Ch.  3  ;    Ch.  69  ;   Ch.  123 ; 
Ch.  136  ;   Ch.  176  ;    and  the  principles  of  it.  Synopsis,  Ch.  Enrijahforan. 
193.     It  remains  here  to  consider  our  process  of  outlawry,  oftheexi- 
This  process  of  outlawry  is  not  found  in  the  United  States  laws,  |®"*»  j^ 
and  if  practised  at  all  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  it  _ Poras  io' 
must  be  in  virtue  of  some  State  laws ;  nor  was  there  any  pro-  outlawry  re- 
cess of  outlawry  at  common  law ;    nor  have  we  adopted  the  ^^'^[^^^g^'*" 
English  laws  on  this  subject,  any  further  than  they  serve  to  _pVociama- 
explain  some  expressions  in  our  own  laws  on  this  subject.  Noth-  tion,  form, 
ing  of  outlawry  appears  in  the  Colony  or  Province  laws  of  £^^m^' 
Massachusetts.     But  the  first  we  find  of  this  process  in  our  Act,  1777/f. 
statutes  is  a  clause  in  our  treason  act  of  1777.  A~^h''«k 

§  2.  The  7th  section  of  this  act  provides,  that  any  person  in-  * » *  *  ^ 
dieted  for  any  treason,or  rabprision  of  treason,  may  he  outlawed^ 
and  thereby  attainted  of,  or  for,  any  of  said  offences  of  treason,  or 
misprision  of  treason ;  and  that  all  process  of  outlawry,  hereafter 
to  be  made  or  had  within  this  State,  against  any  offenders  in 
treason,  or  misprision  of  treason,  being  resiant,  or  inhabitaati 
out  of  the  limits  of  this  State,  at  the  time'  of  the  outlawry 
pronounced  against  them,  shall  be  as  good  and  effectual  in 
law,  to  all  intent  and  purposes,  as  if  any  such  offenders  had 
been  resident  and  dwelling  within  the  State  at  the  time  of  such 
process  awarded  and  outlawry  pronounced. 

$  3«  Section  8  enacts,  that  if  the  party  outlawed  shall,  in  a 
year  after  the  outlawry  pronounced,  or  judgment  given  on 
such  outlawry,  yield  himself  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  State, 
and  after  to  traverse  the  indictment,  he  shall  be  received  to 
to  the  said  traverse,  and  found  not  guilty,  shall  be  discharged  ^ 
of  the  said  outlawry,  and  of  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  by 
reason  of  the  same ;  and  on  this  trial  he  has  the  full  bene* 
fit  of  this  act. 

Section  9  provides,  that  every  person  convicted  of  any 

▼ou  vu«  40 
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Cb.  320.  naiiiier  of  treasons  by  process  of  outlawry,  shall  forfeit  to  tbe 

JlrU  7-      State  all  goods  and  chattels  be  is  possessed  of  at  tbe  time  of 

v^^v^^  sucb  conviction,  and  all  real  estate  owned  by  him  at  tbe  time 

of  tbe  treason  committed,  or  any  time  after.     Upon  this  act 

it  ought  to  be  observed  that  it  does  not  point  out  any  form  or 

manner  of  outlawing  a  person  ;   but  it  barely  enacts,  that  any 

terson  indicted  of  treason  Sec.,  may  be  outlawed,  and  there- 
y  attainted  of  treason  or  misprision  of  treason ;  nor  was  tliere, 
at  the  time  this  treason  act  was  passed,  ^A.  D.  1777,)  any 
statute  in  Maasachusetu  as  to  outlawry:  Hence  it  follows  our 
legislators  understood  the  outlawry  must  be  according  to  the 
English  law,  and  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  It  is  evident  this 
act,  in  this  respect,  was  intended  principally  against  tbe  then 
conspirators  and  absentees,  whose  cases  have  been  considered 
in  former  chapters.  But  it  was  soon  understood  to  be  tedi* 
ous  and  troublesome  to  go  through  all  tbe  forms  of  outlawry, 
according  to  tbe  Engli^  laws.  If  outlawry  could  be  by  the 
MaM.  Aet,      English  law,  see  below. 

^^M^nr^f  Therefore  sometime  before  the  close  of  the  revolutionaiy 
^  ae.  '  war,  this  act  was  passed  by  our  legislature,  *'  directing  and 
regulating  the  process  of  oudawry.*'  This  act  was  framed  od 
the  principles  of  the  British  process  of  outlawry,  (but  not  hi 
the  forms  of  it,)  and  suited  to  our  situation  ;  and  the  situatioB 
of  each  of  the  thirteen  Colonies,  or  States,  being  the  same  in 
this  respect,  it  is  conceived  that  tbe  principles  of  this  act  of 
outlawry,  applied  in  substance  to  each,  hence  cited  at  some 
length.  Sect.  1  enacts,  that  when  any  person  '*  shall  staail 
charged  of  any  criminal  offence,  before  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  this  government,  by  the  indictment  or  presentment 
of  a  grand  jury,"  whether  found  in  it,  or  removed  into  it,  **  by 
appcial,  or  writ  of  c^riiararij  shall  abscond  to  avoid  answering 
or  abiding  and  performing  tbe  judgment  that  may  be  given 
thereon,"  before  or  after  indicted,  *'  a  writ  shall  issue  to  th# 
sheriff  of  the  county  where  such  offender  was  an  iDhabitaot 
or  resident,  at  tbe  time  of  finding  the  same  bill,  directing  him 
to  make  known  to  such  offender  that  unless  he  shall  appear  on 
tbe  first  day  of  the  next  sitting  of  the  said  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  and  there  traverse  the  same  charge,  and  abide  the 
judgment  that  sball  be  given  thereon,  or  appear  and  give  stich 
security  therefor,  by  way  of  recognisance,  as  the  said  court 
shall  order,  such  person  will  then  and  there  be  declared  an 
outlaw^  and  be  subject  to  all  the  penalties  and  disabilities  in 
this  act,  declared  to  be  incident  to  a  person  under  the  sen- 
tence of  outlawry  ;  and  the  mode  of  executing  tlie  said  writ 
of  scire  facias^  shall  be  by  leaving  an  authenticated  copy 
thereof,  certified  by  the  sheriff,  at  the  offender's  dwelUng-house, 
or  last  place  of  abode,  sixty  days,  at  the  least,  before  the 
aame  process  shall  be  returnable,  and  shall  cause  an  abstract 
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or  notification  of  the  subject  matter  in  the  same  writ  mention-  Ch.  2StO» 
ed,  sixty  days  before  the  return  day  at  least,  to  be  printed  in  Art.  7. 
one  of  the  most  public  weekly  newspapers,  and  to  be  contin*- 
ued  five  several  weeks  inclusive,  and  shall  cause  him  to  be 
publicly  called,  in  every  court  of  General  Sessions  of  the 
peace  in  bis  county,  that  shall  be  holden  while  the  same  pro- 
cess shall  be  in  his  custody  ;  which  writ  of  scire  facias  bet- 
ing served  and  returned  in  manner  aforesaid,  and  filed  in 
court,  shall  be  entered  on  the  docket,  and  the  party  against 
whom  the  same  issued,  after  having  been  publicly  called  in 
the  said  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  to  appear  and  answer  the 
charge  alleged  against  him,  as  aforesaid,  if  he  shall  not  appear 
upon  such  notice  and  proclamation,  his  default  shall  be  re^ 
corded,  and  such  offender  by  the  same  court  be  declared  an 
outlaw,  without  any  other  act  or  ceremony,  any  former  law, 
usage,  or  custom,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  By  a 
proviso,  at  the  end  of  this  first  section,  the  court  may  suspend 
judgment  of  outlawry  a  certain  time,  on  bail  given  for  the  of^- 
fender's  answering  and  abiding  the  judgment.  Thus  one  in* 
dieted  for  any  criminal  offence  may  be  outlawed  by  the  Su*- 
preme  Judicial  Court,  and  by  no  other  court. 

§  4.  Section  2 ;  this  section  declares  what  shall  be  evi** 
dence  of  an  offender's  absconding  after  having  appeared  an4 
pleaded  to  the  indictment,  and  who  shall  depart  without  the 
kave  of  the  court. 

^^  5.  Section  3  respects  evidence  of  absconding  while  the 
indictment  is  pending  in  the  Sessions. 

§  6.  Section  4  respects  a  capias  in  a  county  in  which  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  sits  but  once  a  year. 

§  7.  Effect  of  outlawry,  by  section  5,  is  disability  to  main- 
tain, in  his  own  right,  any  action,  and  ''  under  such  other  dis* 
abilities  and  disqualifications  in  civil  society,  as  a  person  con- 
ricted  and  sentenced  for  the  ofifonce  charged  in  the  bill  upoA 
which  he  may  be  outlawed  ;"  and  if  a  greater  forfeiture  do 
not  accrue  to  the  State  ^^  upon  convictk>n  and  judgment  on 
such  bill  of  indictment,  shall  forfeit  the  issues  and  profits  of 
all  his  real  estate,  during  the  life  of  the  outlaw,"  in  case  the 
judgment  of  outlawry  so  long  remain  in  force,  and  is  farther 
liable  to  be  arrested  on  a  capias  ntlagatum^  and  sentenced  in 
the  manner  as  if  he  was  convicted  by  a  jury  of  the  charge  al^ 
leged  in  the  bill. 

§  8.  Section  7  makes  the  outlaw's  real  estate  liable  to  res^ 
pond  judgment  for  fine  and  costs,  from  the  time  the  scire  fa* 
das  rUlagatum  issues ;  and  lands  of  all  those  recognising  to 
the  State  made  liable  from  the  date  of  the  recognisance. 

^  9.  Sect.  8  provides,  ^'  that  every  offender  that  may  be 
ouUawed  upon  his  appearing  in  open  court  and  confessing  fiio 
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charge,  and  receiving  sentence  thereon,  or  appearing  and  tnt* 
versing  the  charge,  shall  be  acquitted  by  a  jury,  or  on  demur* 
rer,  or  any  other  plea,  the  same  shall  be  adjudged  insufficient 
in  law  to  compel  the  person  accused  to  answer  thereunto,  or 
to  support  a  judgment  thereon  ;  in  every  such  case,  the  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  construed  to  operate  as  a  full  and  effectual 
reversal  of  the  judgment  of  outlawry,  as  though  a  formal  re- 
versal had  been  given  upon  a  writ  of  error,  expressly  brought 
for  that  purpose,  provided  the  appearance  upon  which  such 
acquittal  shall  be  given,  shall  be  voluntary,  and  without  com- 

Kulsion,  and  within  one  year  and  a  day  after  judgment  of  out- 
iwry  shall  be  pronounced,  and  the  costs  accruing  on  the  pro- 
cess of  outlawry  shall  be  first  satisfied  and  paid." 

$  10.  By  the  15th  section  of  this  act,  as  to  taxes,  it  is  en- 
acted, ''  that  any  constable  or  collector  of  any  town,  district, 
plantation,  parish,  or  precinct,  shall  abscond  or  secrete  himself 
for  the  space  of  one  month,  having  assessments  in  his  hands 
unsettled,  the  selectmen  or  assessors  of  such  town,  district, 
plantation,  parish,  and  precinct,  are  hereby  empowered  to 
charge  such  constable  therewith,  by  declarauon  filed  in  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  and  thereupon  to  proceed  to  judg- 
ment of  outlawry  against  such  constable  or  collector ;"  and 
the  town  &c.  may  choose  another. 

Art.  8.  General  principles.  This  process  of  oudawry 
has  ever  been  somewhat  vague  and  uncertain  in  Massachu* 
setts,  if  not  in  all  the  English  Colonies,  now  United  States. 

^  1.  Nothing  is  recollected  to  shew  it  was  practised  in  the 
times  of  the  Colonies ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could 
be,  where  there  was  no  Colony  statute  to  aid  this  process. 
As  observed  above,  it  existed  not  at  common  law,  and  *^  till 
some  time  after  the  conquest,  no  man  could  be  outlawed,  but 
for  felony."  But  as  early  as  Bracton's  time,  ^*  process  of 
outlawry  was  ordained  to  be  in  all  actions  of  trespass  vt  et 
armisJ*  Since,  it  has  been  by  many  statutes  extended  to 
many  cases  of  actions,  sued  by  original^  but  not  in  tlnise  sued 
by  billy  a  distinction  never  of  much  importance  in  New  Eng- 
land, if  in  the  other  Colonies.  The  English  process  of  out- 
lawry has  ever  been  in  a  form  and  manner  not  well  to  be 
pursued  here ;  for  instance,  if  in  England  the  party  sued  or 
accused,  could  not  be  found,  then  after  the  proper  returns 
thereof  by  the  proper  officer,  the  exigi  facias  has  issued  to 
the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  cause  this  party  to  ^*  be  required 
from  county  court  to  county  court,  until  according  to  the  law 
and  custom  of  England  he  be  outlawed,  if  he  doth  not  ap- 
pear ;  and  if  he  doth  appear,  then  to  take  him,  and  cause 
him  to  be  safely  kept"  Sec.  On  this  exigi  facias^  the  sheriff 
required  him  at  five  successive  county  courts  in  bis  coimty. 
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held  monthly,  and  accordingly  returned  his  primo  exaetu$f  Ch.  320. 
at  such  a  court  so  holden,  his  secundo  exodus  at  &c.,  his  ^rt.  8. 
teriio  exaetus  at  &c.,  and  so  his  quarto  and  quinto  exactus  at 
such  a  court  be.,  and  that  he  did  not  appear ;  then  issued  the 
writ  of  proclamation,  reciting  the  former  writs  issued,  and 
that  he  did  not  appear  &;c«,  and  then  commanding  the  sheriff 
by  virtue  of  31  of  Eliz.  to  cause  this  party  to  be  proclaimed 
on  three  several  days,  according  to  that  act,  one  at  the  door 
of  the  church  &c. ;  to  this  he  returned,  he  at  his  county 
court,  held  &rC.  caused  to  be  proclaimed  the  first  time  ;  and 
at  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  peace,  held  &cc.,  he  caused  to 
be  proclaimed  the  second  time,  and  at  the  most  usual  door  of 
the  church  of  B ,  on  — ,  immediately  after  divine  ser- 
vice, one  month  at  the  least  before  the  said  party  was  re- 
quired the  fifth  time,  he  caused  to  be  proclaimed  the  third 
time,  to  surrender  himself  &c. ;  then  issued  the  capias  ti^/a- 
gatum^  to  take  this  party,  as  one  actually  outlawed,  in  such  a 
suit  &c.,  and  him  safely  keep  Sic. ;  on  this  capias  the  sheriff 
made  return  according  to  the  fact.  This  process  of  outlawry 
in  England,  has  ever  depended  on  many  statutes  relating  to 
civil  and  criminal  proceedings,  extending  this  process  first*  to 
felony,  and  then  to  roost  trespasses  and  civil  actions,  and 
regulating  this  process  as  to  forms  and  manner,  and  having 
particular  reference  to  the  state  of  the  courts  and  ofBcers 
in  England.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  English  Colonies,  now 
United  States,  adopted  these  statutes.  In  Carolina,  where  so 
many  English  statutes  were  adopted,  as  appears  Ch.  196,  it 
does  not  appear  that  these  statutes  as  to  outlawries,  were 
adopted,  in  any  considerable  degree,  if  at  all.  But  even  if 
tbey  were  adopted  in  any  English  Colony,  it  seems  they  could 
not  be  executed,  because  in  the  Colony  there  were  generally  no 
courts  at  which  they  could  be  executed,  according  to  the  inten- 
tions of  them  ;  the  monthly  county  courts,  for  instance,  in 
England,  were  the  courts  principally  in  which  this  process  of 
outlawry  was  executed,  and  being  held  monthly,  the  whole 
process  on  the  exigifaciasj  was  executed  in  five  months.  But 
there  never  were  any  such  courts  in  many  of  the  Colonies ; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  presumed  our  courts  of  law  would  under- 
take to  execute  this  process,  which  put  a  man  ^'  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law,"  so  that  he  was  rendered  by  it  "  incapa- 
ble to  bring  any  action  for  the  redress  of  injuries,"  and  by  it 
forfeited  his  goods  and  chattels  to  the  king,  in  courts  in 
America,  so  very  differently  constituted,  without  any  statute 
authority  given  by  the  Colony  legislature.  On  the  whole,  I 
should  readily  infer  this  process  of  outlawry  did  not  lie  in  any 
English  Colony,  in  which  there  was  no  Colony  statute  what- 
ever to  regulate  it.    But  yet  we  have  seen  there  was  in  1777, 
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Ch«  230.  no  Bveh  statute  in  Massachachutetts,  yet  oor  le^slature,  in 
ArL  8,  passing  then  the  treason  act,  directed  the  offender  be  outlawed, 
which  certainly  supposed  prima  facie^  there  was  then  existing 
a  process  of  outlawry  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Colony  legislatures  bad  no  inducements  to  favour  outlawries 
on  English  principles ;  because  on  them  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  the  party  outlawed  were  forfeited  to  the  king.  And  it  ia 
believed  that  there  never  were  any  such  forfeitures  in  America 
by  implication ;  that  no  man  in  the  English  Coloiiies  in 
America,  ever  forfeited  all  his  goodi  and  chattels  for  any 
misconducti  without  some  express  statute,  English  or  Ameri^ 
can,  passed  for  the  purpose.  The  English  statutes  above 
named  or  referred  to,  as  to  outlawries  and  forfeitures  thereon, 
when  enacted,  were  never  made  to  extend  to  the  Colonies, 
and  were  never  here  in  force,  unless  adopted  here  silently,  in 
practice  by  our  courts  of  law,  of  which  there  is  no  evidence 
found,  and,  as  already  observed,  there  was  no  inducement  to 
adopt  them.  And  it  may  be  added,  there  never  has  been,  in 
general,  any  occasion  here  for  outlawries  in  civil  actions,  be- 
cause in  our  practice  judgments  have  always  been  allowed  on 
defaults,  and  on  which  judgments  all  the  property  of  the  deft, 
and  usually  his  body,  has  been  liable  to  be  seized  and  dia- 
posed  of  in  execution,  to  satisfy  all  debts  and  demands  against 
him.  So  that  whether  defts.  in  civil  actions,  duly  served, 
have  appeared  or  not,  the  pits,  on  their  executions,  have  had 
every  advantage.  Therefore  in  1782,  when  oor  legislature 
passed  the  above  act,  to  regulate  the  process  of  outlawry,  it 
was  confined  to  criminal  cases,  and  not  extended  to  cinl 
suits;-— also  confined  it  to  criminal  cases  pending  in  te 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  alone,  another  reason  for  supposing 
the  broad  English  process  of  outlawry,  had  never  been  adopted 
here,  for  if  it  had  been  this  very  limitation  had  been  a  very 
great  change  in  the  law  on  this  subject ;  a  change  too  great 
to  be  made  at  once  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  it.  It 
has  been  thought  by  some,  that  our  legislature  did  not  intro^ 
duce  this  clause  into  our  treason  act  of  1777,  because  it  was 
thought  the  process  of  oudawry  was  then  in  force,  but  be- 
cause it  was  then  expected  an  act  would  soon  or  immediately 
be  passed,  such  as  was  passed  in  1782,  to  regulate  this  pro^ 
cess.  If  so,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  laws  on 
this  subject.  And  they  have  stood  thus  before  the  American 
revolution.  Tliere  were  no  material  reasons  existing  for  estab- 
lishing the  process  of  outlawry  in  Massachusetts,  or  in  the 
English  or  British  Colonies  generally ;  none  in  civil  actions 
of  any  material  importance,  and  none  very  material  in  criminal 
cases,  as  crimes  were  never  numerous  here,  and  as  punishments 
bete  have  been  principally  inflicted  en  the  persons  of  ofien4^ 
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•rs,  and  in  no  verj  great  degree  hj  forfeitures  of  their  estates  Ch«  230. 
in  totOf  real,  personal,  or  both.  And  as  to  criminal  cases,  the  ArL  9. 
outlawry  of  the  accused  in  England,  has  ever  been  a  part  of  Vi^vx^ 
the  procrf^dings  against  him  on  the  indictment  &c.,  and  these 
proceedings  have  been  materially  governed  by  English  statutes 
in  criminal  cases,  by  which  statutes  our  proceedings,  trials, 
and  punishments,  in  eases  of  crimes,  have  been  in  no  con- 
siderable degree  governed  at  any  time,  but  almost  altogether 
by  our  own  statutes,— except  in  cases  of  treason  and  misprision 
of  treason.  As  to  these,  this  act  provided,  that  every  person  Mass.  Act, 
indicted  for  them  should  be  tried  according  to  the  7th  W.  IIL  ^^^' 
"  entitled  an  act  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  treason  and 
misprision  of  treason,"  and  also  the  accused  to  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  that  act.  The  provisions  of  this  act  were  well 
calculated  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  subject  accused.  It  cer- 
tainly is  very  questionable  if  the  provincial  act  of  1696,  had  any 
reference  to  outlawries.  It  directed  the  trial  to  be  according  to 
the  7th  W.  III.  but  makes  no  mention  of  outlawries  in  apy  case, 
and  if  it  had  mentioned  them  generally,  how  could  the  process 
of  outlawry,  in  any  case,  have  been  carried  through  our  courts, 
so  very  diSerent  from  the  English  courts,  and  on  English 
statutes,  without  the  aid  and  direction  of  any  statutes  of  out 
own.  By  what  authority  could  our  Superior  Court,  for  in- 
stance,  for  the  execution  of  the  exigi  facias^  have  substituted 
any  court  of  ours,  without  any  statute  to  the  purpose,  to  the 
English  county  courts  held  monthly  ? 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  no  process  of  outlawry  was  pro- 
vided in  Massachusetts  till  1782.  And  the  only  process  we 
have  ever  had,  is  that  which  was  established  by  that  act. 
Abt.  9.  The  principles  of  the  act  of  1782  noticed^ 
^  1.  This  act  is  confined  to  criminal  cases  ;  2.  To  those 
only  pending  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court :  3.  To  those 
only  by  indictment  or  presentment  of  a  grand  jury  :  4.  To 
ihose  cases  only  in  which  the  accused  absconds,  to  avoid 
answering  or  abiding  the  judgment  on  the  indictment :  5. 
After  certain  proceedings  had,  pointed  out  in  the  act,  he  is 
actually  an  outlaw,  and  subject  to  the  disabilities  of  one  out- 
lawed :  these  are,  6.  Inability  to  maintain  any  action  in  his 
own  right:  7.  Such  other  disqualifications  and  disabilities^ 
and  forfeitures,  as  the  law  annexes  to  the  crime  charged  in 
the  indictment ;  and  if  this  annex  no  greater  forfeiture  to  the 
crime  charged,  then  he  forfeits,  on  being  outlawed,  the  issues 
and  profits  of  his  real  estate  for  his  life,  if  the  outlawry  con- 
tinue so  long  not  reversed  :  8.  When  outlawed,  he  is  liable  to 
be  taken  on  a  capias  utlagatumf  and  sentenced  as  if  convicted : 
9.  But  the  outlawed  may  by  appearance  file,  avoid  the  effects 
mt  the  outlawry:    10.  This  act,  1782^ is  merely  affirmative^ 
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Ch.  220»   repeals  no  law,  and  has  in  it  no  expressions  to  exclude  other 
Art.  10.    law,  and  therefore  if  the  English  statutes  and  practice  were  in 
V^^Y^^   force  here  on  this  subject  before  the  passing  of  this  act,  they 
are  so  yet. 

^  2.  But  though  it  is  conceived  we  had  legally  no  process  of 
outlawry  before  this  act  was  passed,  and  hence  it  was  found 
necessary  in  1782  to  enact  this;  yet  in  the  construction  of 
this  act,  and  in  practice  upon  it,  many  very  useful  decisions 
will  be  found  in  the  English  books ;  because  here,  as  in  Eng- 
land, an  outlawry  is  very  penal,  and  therefore  the  process 
here,  as  there,  is  to  be  strictly  executed ;  and  any  defect  there 
that  will  make  this  process  of  outlawry  void  or  reversible,  will 
make  it  so  here  ;  for  instance,  if  the  outlaw  be  not  correctly 
and  truly  named  and  described  in  it.  So  the  outlaw's  disabil- 
ities to  sue  &c.  must  be  construed  here  on  the  same  princi- 
ples as  there,  and  so  his  forfeitures.  Hence  some  EngUsh 
decisions  oif  this  subject  deserve  attention,  because  they  di- 
rectly contain  principles  applicable  to  American  cases  of 
outlawries,  some  few  of  which  have  existed,  and  more  may 
exist. 

Art.  10.     English  decitions. 
do.  If.  128.         ^  1.  Every  where  outlawry  is  a  punishment  for  refusing  to 
be  amenable  to  the  law  of  the  land.     It  is  a  high  offence  then 
to  refuse,  for  which  the  outlaw  justly  forfeits  property  and 
privileges,  and  it  is  said,  anciently  '*  any  one  might  as  lawfully 
kill  a  person  outlawed,  as  he  might  a  wolf,  or  other  noxious 
animal."     But  since  the  time  of  Ed.  III.  one  outlawed  has 
been  liable  to  be  put  to  death  but  by  the  sheriff,  having  lawful 
authority  for  that  purpose. 
2  Ha1e*8  P.         §  2.  The  sheriff  may  break  open  the  house  of  one  outlawed, 
$  Co!*!.        ^°  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  notice ; — so  the  house  of  another.     And  so 
may  the  constable  or  any  person  in  pursuit  of  one  outlawed 
or  indicted  for  felony. 

^  3.  As  the  punishment  of  outlawry  is  severe,  no  one  can 
be  outlawed  without  due  notice,  and  evident  contempt  to  the 
court.  And  in  giving  this  notice,  the  accused  is  to  be  ac- 
curately named  and  described ;  and  if  not,  the  outlawry  is 
reversible. 

^  4.  Outlawry  can  be  only  in  a  criminal  case,  on  indictment 
2  Hale's  P.  in  one  court  only,  of  one  capable  of  a  crime  and  absconded. 
^^er^239.  ^^^^  '^  *  criminal  case  must  be  decided,  as  in  former  chap- 
—2  Rol  808.  ters,  by  English  and  our  law  and  decisions.  As  to  what  is 
Zr^'  j'  al«'  *^  indictment  or  the  proper  court,  no  question  can  arise.  As 
Midd?eton*s '  ^  capacity,  an  infant  above  fourteen  years  of  age  may  be 
case.— Cro.  outlawed,  but  not  under  that  age.  But  his  outlawry  is  not 
Smith^'  void,  being  matter  of  record,  but  is  voidable  only  by  writ  of 
Ashe  &  ux.     error.    In  the  English  practice,  a  woman  is  said  to  be  waited^ 
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Bnd  not  outlawed^  for  special  reasons ;  but  this  distinction  does    Ch.  220* 
not  exist  in  our  law,  for  our  statute  declares  that  any  person    Art.  10. 
standing  chained  be.  may  be  outlawed ;  and  a  feme  covert  Vi^V^V/ 
may  be  outlawed  with  or  without  her  husband,  especially  for 
treason  or  felony.    Hutt  86 ;  Siderfin,  20,  21 ;  4  Ed»  III. 
34 ;  14  Ed.  III.  1  ;  18  Ed.  IV.  4  ;  11  Hen.  IV,  71. 

$  5.  .Outlawries  ofieveral*    If  several  are  charged  as  prin-  2  Hale's  P. 
clpal  felons  in  the  indictment  they  may  be  outlawed  together ;  C-  200.-— 2 
but  where  principal  and  accessary  are  indicted  together,  the  suundfrp. 
principal  must  first  be  outlawed,  and  be  thereby  attaint,  equal  c.  e»,  70.— T 
to  conviction,  then  an  exigi  facias  may  go  against  the  acces-  ^f "'  ^^'  ^ 
sary,  and  if  he  appears  on  the  capias^  he  is  bailable  till  the 
process  be  ended  as  to  the  principal.    And.  this  is  a  common 
law  principle,  further  settled  by  Westm.  1.     So  if  A  and  B 
be  indicted  as  principals  in  felony,  and  C  as  accessary  to 
both,  the  exigent  against  C  shall  stay  till  A  and  B  be  attainted 
by  outlawry  or  plea ;  for  it  is  said,  if  one  be  acquitted,  the  4  ^^  ^^ 
accessary  is  discharged,  as  he  is  indicted  83  accessary  to  both, 
so  not  to  be  put  to  answer,  till  both  be  attaint,  and  when  in- 
dicted as  accessary  to  both,  he  must  be  proved  so,  though  he 
might  have  been  indicted  as  accessary  to  one,  as  the  felonies  ^  ^^  j,^ 
are  in  law  as  several.     But  according  to  a  later  case,  though  sanchar's' 
indicted  as  accessary  to  both,  yet  if  proved  accessary  to  one,  S?*®r~p  ^ 
be  may  be  convicted  ;  btit  quttre^  ibr  a  criminal  case  espe-  q^  ' 
cially  ought  to  be  proved  strictly  as  it  is  charged.     In  treason  |  j^^i^,^  p 
all  are  principals ; — whence  process  of  outlawry  may  go  against  c.  288.-2 
him  who  receives,  at  the  same  time,  as  against  him  who  did  ^^^®^*  ^' 
the  fact.     Yet  this  receiver  shall  not  be  tried  and  convicted,  299.      ' 
dU  he  who  committed  the  fact  is  convicted. 

§  6.  Disabilities  and  forfeitures  how  limited.     Judgment  of  2  Haw.  P.  C. 
oudawry  being  itself  an  attainder,  and  attended  by  several  ^'^^ 
disabilities  and  forfeitures^  it  is  necessary  to  see  how  the  law  —10  Mod.' 
is  in  these  respects.     In  general  our  laws  annex  to  each  crime  ^^s^  358, 
certain  disabUities  and  forfeitures  specified  in  the  act  that  ^*~~^^^^ 
declares  the  crimen  these  are  not  varied  in  casts  of  outlawry, 
for  that  being  an  attainder  of  the  crime,  these  parts  of  the 
assigned  punishment  follow.     But  the  outlaw  is  also  punished 
as  guilty  of  a  new  offence,  in  refusing  to  be  amenable  to 
justice,  and  his  outlawry  and  its  effects  are  his  further  punish- 
ment for  this  new  offence.    These  effects  are  here  to  be  at*  2  Hal '  P 
tended  to.   And  though  an  outlawry  be  an  attainder,  and  equal  c.aso. 
to  a  conviction  or  sentence  by  verdict  or  confession,  yet  it 
does  not  subject  the  party  to  any  severer  punishment  than  the 
crime  does  lor  which  the  oudawry  is  pronounced.     Hence,  if 
a  clergiable  crime,  he  has  his  clergy,  as  if  convicted  by  ver* 
diet  or  confession*     And  according  t6  this  case,  an  outlawry 
fi>r  a  misdemeanor,  ^<  does  not  enure  as  a  conviction  of  the  2Sa)k.4fli 
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oflSsnoe,  as  it  does  in  cases  of  treason  and  felony,  bot  as  i 
conviction  for  the  contempt,  in  not  answering;  whicb  oonteropc 
.is  punished"  in  England  by  forfeiture  of  his  goods  and  chat- 
tels, bpt  here  of  the  issues  and  profits  of  his  real  estate,  as 
above.  And  Fleta  42,  ^uaiMx$  qw  pro  cantumada  eifnga 
utlagetur,  non  propter  hoc  convincUur  est  de  facto  prindpaiL 

§  7.  As  the  outlaw  forfeits  the  issues  and  promts  to  the 
State,  it  has  the  pernancy  of  them,  but  no  longer  than  be  has 
an  estate,  and  ends  with  his  death  always,  or  the  outlawry 
reversed,  or  the  party's  appearing,  taking  bis  trial  and  acquit- 
tal by  verdict,  or  on  plea  or  demurrer }  the  outlawry  ceases 
to  have  effect  as  to  forfeitures,  ooett  being  paid.  There  are 
further  liaaitatioos ;  as  if  a  wife  be  outlawed,  and  then  her 
husband  dies,  she  has  her  dower,  as  it  was  not  forfeitable  at 
the  time  of  her  outlawry.  And  whenever  there  are  several  in- 
terests in  one  piece  of  property,  the  king  or  state  can  never 
have  more  than  the  outlaw  has.  Henee  if  A  lease  land  to  B, 
irt  will,  and  B  sows  tbe  land,  and  A,  the  lessor,  is  outlawed, 
the  State  fee.  shall  not  have  tbe  com,  but  only  the  rent  for 
it$-«-can  be  entitled  to  no  more  than  the  lessor  himself.  But  if 
teiumt  at  will  sow  the  land,  and  is  afterwards  ootlawed,  the 
com  is  forfeited  as  a  part  of  the  issues  and  profitt  of  it ;  be- 
cause whatever  tbe  outlaw  could  claim  and  take  as  part  of 
them,  if  not  outlawed,  he  forfeits,  1^  the  outlawry,  to  tbe 
State.  The  right  of  forfeiture  takes  place  at  the  time  of  tl|e 
outlawry.  Tbe  right  thereby  accrued  then  fixes  in  the  party 
to  whom  forfeited ;  and  cannot,  on  general  principles  of  law, 
be  varied  by  after  events.  Hien,  in  every  case,  the  inquiry 
comes  to  this  point,  what  were  tbe  outlaw's  rights  or  title 
to  tbe  issues  and  profits  at  riie  time  of  tbe  outlawry  i  Were 
they  then  his  f  Was  he  then  entitled  to  them  ?  If  be  were 
so  then  he  forfeited  them,  though  not  ripe  to  be  taken,  but 
become  fit  fo  be  gathered  afterwards,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
corn  sown  and  growing  when  the  outlawry  was  declared. 
But  the  issues  of  land  have  reference  to  tbe  inquisitioo  found, 
as  poMt. 

So  the  forfeiture  can  be  only  of  issues  and  profits  the  ou^ 
law  has  in  his  own  right ;  but  if  he  has  Aem  m  «ttter  drmt 
they  are  not  forfeited  ;  as  if  he  has  them  as  executor,  admin- 
istrator, or  guardian,  and  is  outlawed,  he  forfeits  them  not. 

§  8.  So  issues  and  profits  held  in  trust  for  another  are  not 
forfeited  by  die  outlawry  of  the  trustee,  but  are  by  that  of  the 
tuiwi  que  trust.  As  v^re  a  lease  was  made  to  Dacconabe 
and  others  for  ten  years,  in  trust  for  S,  be  was  attainted  ot 
fefc>nY.  Held,  this  trust  for  S  was  foffeiced,  and  tbe  execu- 
tor of  S  was  compelled,  in  equity,  to  assign  accordingly.  And 
a  Case  was  cited  ia  wbich  A  took  a  bond  in  B's  imuboi  axd  A 
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WM  afterwards  oudawed ;  held,  tbe  kiDg  should  have  it.     So  Ch.  220. 
one  Armstrong  being  lessee  for  years,  assigned  to  A  in  trust    .^^  10«  ^ 
for  himself^  Armstrongi  and  being  attainted  of  felony,  held   Vi^Wg^ 
this  trust  was  forfeited  to  the  king.     So  if  trust  be  fraudulent;  3  Bac.  Abr. 
as  where  A  granted  the  trust  of  a  term  for  the  use  of  him-  ^-""^  ^' 
self,  his  wife,  and  children,  &c. ;  held^  liable  to  be  forfeited  if 
made  fraudulently,  with  intent  to  avoid  a  subsequent  forfeit- 
ure ;  but  if  fairly  made,  then  forfeited  so  far  only  as  reserved 
for  the  benefit  of  A  himself;  and  if  fairly  made  or  not,  must 
be  a  question  to  be  left  to  a  jury  on  the  whole  circumstances 
of  the  case ;— -and  shall  never  be  presumed  by  tbe  court  to  be 
fraudulent,  where  fraud  is  not  expressly  found.     And  a  term 
limited  to  executors,  and  not  vested  in  the  testator,  is  not  for-  Cro.  CariW* 
feitable.      See  issues  of  land  considered,  Ch.  69,  a.  3 ;   and 
k  part  in  reference  to  this  subject  of  outlawry. 

The  forfeiture  of  the  issues  and  profits,  at  the  time  of  the  Co.  1. 13, 14. 
outlawry,  does  not  affect  the  cases  where  the  law  otherwise  ^f  *^^1^' 
provides,  as  in  the  case  of  bur  treason  act  of  1777,  which  2  Hal.  p7c. 
provides  that  the  real  estate  of  the  traitor  be  forfeited  from  ^^06,  sioT. 
the  time  of  tbe  treason  committed  ;  and  therefore  if  be  alien 
kis  lands,  after  the  treason  committed,  before  conviction  or 
outlawry,  they  are  forfeited;  but  the  lord's  escheat  in  felony  re- 
lates only  to  the  time  of  the  outlawry  pronounced,  where  no  time 
•f  tbe  crime  committed  is  alleged ;  but  to  make  any  forfeiture  at 
«U  the  whole  process  of  outlawry  must  be  returned,  and  be  of 
record  ;    for  this  title,  by  forfeiture,  is  a  title  of  record,  and 
unless  the  record  be  complete,  as  the  law  requires  there  can 
be  no  such  title ;   but  the  case  is  different  where  this  record  - 
was  once  complete,  and  since  lost,  for  then  on  circumstances 
ft  jury,  on  the  general  issue,  may  find  a  record,  though  not 
shewn  in  evidence. 

(^  9.  Though  the  right  to  tbe  issues  and  profits  by  forfeit-  Hard.  101, 
ure  relates  to  the  time  of  the  outlawry,  and  the  State  may  J^^»  case  of 
then  immediately  have  an  inquisition ;   yet  if  it  delay  the  in-  ^SL^ym^iV. 
ouisition  sometime,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  outlaw  bond  —Lev.  38— 
fide  aliens  or  leases  the  land,  the  alienation  or  lease  will  be  ^^^^J*^ 
good.     So  of  a  fine  levied.    Windsor  «•  Seywell.      And  on  .«3Bac.4br. 
considering  many  authorities,  it  is  laid  down,  that  the  outlaw  769, 761.— 
**  does  not  forfeit  the  profits  or  his  lands,  nor  chattels  real,  till  ^^^  ^^* 
inquisition  taken."   Hence  an  alienation,  "  after  outlawry,  and 
before  inqusition,  is  good  to  bar  the  king  of  the  parcenary ; 
but  if  he  makes  a  feoffinent  after  inquisition,  the  feoffee  has 
the  estate,  and  the  king  has  the  profits."    And  this  inquisition 
ought  to  be  certain  as  to  tbe  parcels,  occupations,  value,  he. 
of  tbe  lands. 

^10.  Bill  of  discovery.    Often  in  England  a  bill  is  exhib^ 
ited  by  the  Attorney  General  against  the  person  outlawed,  to 
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Ch.  230.   discover  his  estate,  and  what  secret  and  frauduleDt  gifts  and 

Jirt»  10.    conveyances  he  had  made,  as  by  the  outlawry,  then  his  goods 

and  the  profits  of  his  lands  are  forfeited.      In  a  case  of  H^s 

kind  the  deft,  objected  quia  nemo  teneiur  prodere  teipsumf 

and  to  discover  his  estate  on  a  forfeiture ;  but  the  court  held, 

he  ought  to  answer  the  bill,  because  the  king  is  entitled  to  his 

estate  by  the  course  of  law,  and  the  outlawry  is  in  the  nature 

of  a  gift  to  the  king,  or  a  judgment  for  him  ;   and  a  commoa 

person  may  have  a  bill  of  discovery  in  a  like  case  to  enable 

bim  to  take  out  execution.    This  seems  to  be  a  common  prin- 

Proi^ctor  9.    cip'®»  9°d  applies  wherever  there  is  a  chancery  court  to  en- 

Ld.  Lumly.     force  it.     3  Bac.  Abr.  761. 

Lit  sect.  197.      ^11.  Portj/^a  disability  to  sue  how  limited.    It  is  a  gener* 
— M  Ed  *iii'  ^  principle,  that  an  outlaw  is  disabled  to  sue  a  civil  action  ; 
92.-6  Co.      for  by  his  contumacy  be  is  out  of  the  public  protection,  and 
109.— 7  Co.    shall  have  no  benefit  from  the  law  he  has  violated,  and  to 
^776?^    which  he  refuses  to  be  amenable ;  but  he  may  be  sued.  And  this 
Jones,  289.--  tlisability  may  be  taken  advantage  of,  by  pleading  the  same  in 
Lutw.  1604.    bar  or  abatement ;  in  abatement,  in  all  cases ;  but  not  in  bar,  but 
where  the  cause  of  action  is  forfeited  ;  nor  can  outlawry  be 
pleaded  in  actions  in  which  the  damages  are  uncertain  ;  and 
it  is  said,  in  some  books,  that  outlawry  can  be  pleaded  in  bar 
after  it  is  pleaded  in  abatement,  because  the  thing  is  forfeited, 
and  the  pit.  has  no  right  to  recover.     This  may  be  doubted 
for  two   reasons:      i.    It  produces   unnecessary  delay  in 
Co.  L.  128.—  pleading :  2.  What  is  matter  in  bar  ought  to  be  pleaded  in 
Dyer,  817,     bar,  as  every  matter  by  all  the  rules  of  good  pleading  onght 
to  be  pleaded  in  the  first  instance  according  to  the  nature  of 
it.     But  this  disability  cannot  be  taken  advantage  of  till  the 
outlawry  is  completed  of  record  ;  as  it  is  pleadable  only  as  a 
2  Modi267.—  bar  of  record.     This  disability  is  further  limited  ;  it  is  plead- 
10  Mod.  I8n,  able  against  the  outlaw  only  when  he  sues  in  his  own  right,  as 
Bac.  AbrT^.  ^^^^  Stated ;    for  when  in  auter  droits  those  he  represents 
-*-lUym.  46.   have  the  privileges  of  the  law.     But  the  outlaw  is  disabled  to 
ITr    «rflfi'  ^"®  ?^*  ^^^'  ^*  ^^  recovers  a  moiety  to  his  own  use  ;  nor  can 
Co.  142^      b*  be  a  relator  in  an  information  to  recover  any  benefit  to  his 
DoetFl.897.  own  use.     But  the  party  outlawed  may  bring  error  to  reverse 
the  outlawry  in  that  suit,   and   no  stranger's  outlawry  shall 
jprevent  him.     And  if  pleadable  as  being  in  another  court,  it 
roust  be  brought  in  immediately,,  or  it  is  no  bar ;   but  other- 
wise when  in  the  same  court,  for  then  the  record  is  ready  in 
court.    As  outlawry  is  a  temporary  disability  to  the  ph.,  it 
does  not  abate  the  writ,  but  only  disables  the  pit.  to  proceed, 
for  on  his  getting  a  pardon,  or  reversal  of  the  outlawry,  he  is 
restored  to  his  law,  and  shall  oblige  the  deft,  to  plead  to  the 
same  writ.    This  means  where  the  cause  of  action  is  not 
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lost,  but  restored  to  the  outlaw,  where  there  is  this  pardon  or  Ch.  230» 
reversal.  Art.  12. 

But  outlawry  is  a  bar  to  an  audita  querela^  though  only  to   v^V^^ 
get  a  discharge,  and  the  C.  J.  said,  it  was  all  one  to  gain  by  a  Cro.  J.  420, 
discharge,  as  by  way  of  perquisition,  and  wherever  the  suit  is  ^^^^^'d 
ad  lucrandumj  there  ought  to  be  ability  in  the  person. 

But  where  C  brought  error  to  reverse  a  judgment  in  eject-  Cro.  Jam. 
ment,  and  the  deft,  in  error  pleaded  outlawry  in  one  of  the  l]^^^ 
pits. ;  on  demurrer  to  this  plea,  it  was  held  ill ;  as  this  was 
only  a  commission  which  went  in  discharge,  and  in  which  all  ^  cn  26  M 
the  pits,  in  error  were  obliged  to  join.      But  if  two  pits,  in        •    '    * 
debt  be  barred,  and  bring  error,  the  outlawry  against  one  is 
a  good  bar  against  the  other,  because  they  are  to  recover  the 
debt. 

In  pleading  an  outlawry  the  deft,  must  conclude  his  plea  8  Bac.  Abr. 
with  a  proutpatet  per    recordum^  and  not  hoc  paratui  est  IS^lI^rth!^' 
verificare.     To  plead  more  outlawries  than  one,  is  double.  8,9. 
And  outlawry  may  be  pleaded  to  a  bill  in  equity,  except  where 
the  outlawry  is  part  of  the  grievance  the  bill  complains  of,  and 
It  is  exceptio  gusdem  rei  cujus  petitur  diitolutio. 

Art.  11.  Other  duabilities. 

One  outlawed  cannot  be  a  juror,  for  he  is  not  liber  et  lega-  Carth.  199. 
lis  homo  J  as  the  law  requires ;  nor  can  he  execute  an  office  in 
a  corporation. 

The  Doctor  in  divinity  thinks  the  outlaw  does  not,  in  con-  Doct-tStna. 
science,  forfeit  goods  fac.,  but  where  he  has  notice  of  the  suit.  ^^'  *^^' 
The  Student  gives  this  answer  :  When  one  commits  an  of- 
fence he  must  expect  he  will  be  sued  or  prosecuted,  and 
hence  is  bound  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  action  or  prosecu- 
tion against  him,  and  ought  to  offer  amends  for  his  trespass ; 
80  his  ignorance  of  the  suit  is  his  own  fault.  But  this  seems 
to  be  no  adswer  where  he  is  outlawed,  and  has  committed  no 
ofience  or  trespass,  and  has  no  notice  of  the  suit  or  pros- 
ecution against  him.  But  it  is  added,  one  holds  not  his  prop- 
erty by  the  law  of  reason,  nor  by  the  law  of  God,  but  by  the 
law  of  man  ;  and  this  "  law  may  assign  such  conditions  upon 
property  as  it  listeth,"  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God,  or 
law  of  reason,  "  and  may  lawfully  take  away  that  it  giveth, 
and  appoint  how  long  the  property  shall  continue."  And  one 
condition  the  law  assigns  is,  forfeiture  of  goods  &c.  for  out- 
lawry had  ai;cording  to  law.  Where  outlawry  is  as  an  attain- 
der, see  Ch.  221,  a.  8. 

§  Art.  12.  Process  in  Virginia  in  criminal  cases. 

At  a  General  Court  &c.  held,  "  where  an  indictment  or  ^*  ^^"tii 
presentment  is  found  by  a  grand  jury,  against  any  person  for  josiah 
a  misdemeanor  to  which  the  law  has  affixed  an  infamous  or  M'Cienegan 
eoi'poral  punishment,  that  the  court,  before  whom  such  pre-  ^^^^  ^  ^' 
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Ch.  221*  sentroant  or  indictmeot  is  found,  may,  in  its  discretion,  award 
Art.  3.  a  capias  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  that  upon  indictments  and 
presentments  of  an  inferior  nature,  such  court  ought,  after  two 
venire  facias  have  heen  returned  not  found,  to  award  a  capias.** 
Hence  ordered,  that  it  be  certified  to  the  Morgantowa  D. 
Court  that  a  capias  be  awarded,  inc. 


CHAPTER  CCXXI. 
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Art.  1.  Pleas. 

§1.  Having  pursued .  pleadings  be.  till  the  accused  is 
brought  into  court  or  outlawed  for  not  appearing,  it  is  next 
to  be  considered  what  is  to  be  done  in  regard  to  him  when  in 
court,  in  order  for  his  pleas  and  trial.  When  thus  in  court  he 
is  arraigned  or  put  to  the  bar  to  plead  in  the  manner  stated 
Ch.  193,  a.  36»  And  if  he  challenges  above  the  proper  num- 
ber of  jurors,  or  suiods  mute,  or  confesses  or  approves,  he  is 
proceeded  with  as  stated  in  that  article,  and  art.  37.  When 
the  accused  has  got  passed  all  these  matters  or  steps  io  the 
cause,  he  comes  to  his  pleas  of  various  kinds,  mentioned  gen* 
erally  in  the  synopsis,  Ch.  193,  a.  36,  in  a  concise  manner  to 
shew  their  several  relations  to  and  bearings  upon  each  other; 
some  parts  whereof  need  not  be  mentioned  again,  being  there 
and  in  other  places  in  this  work  sufficiently  noticed  ahready, 
as  also,  arraignment,  standing  mute,  and  confession,  certiorari^ 
approvement,  pleas  to  the  ^jurisdiction,  and  in  abatement, 
autetfoiis  acquit,  autetfaits  convict^  auterfoits  attaint.  These 
do  not  need  further  attention. 

But  some  other  parts  of  pleas  in  criminal  cases  need  further 
attention.     As 

Art.  2.  Demurrers. 

^  1.  Demurrers  have  been  considered  abroad}'  io  general 
principles ;  and  here  they  will  be  considered  no  forther  than 
they  contain  some  matters  peculiar  to  criminal  cases.  De- 
murrer to  the  indictment  or  information  comes  first  into  view. 
This  is  when  the  facts  alleged  therein  are  allowed  to  be  true, 
but  the  deft,  takes  his  legal  es^ception  thereto,  and  joins  issue 
on  some  point  of  law  to  the  indictment  or  information  by 
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which  he  urges  that  the  fects  stated  theteioy^  though  true,  do  Ch.  221« 
not  amount  to  treason,  felony » or  to  the  crime  charged.    As  if    Jlrt^  3. 
the  deft,  be  indicted  for  stealing  things  part  of  the  freehold,  ^^^^'v*^^ 
he  may  demur,  admit  he  took  the  things,  but  insist  on  it  there 
is  no  felony* in  the  case.     So  the  deft,  may  demur  to  any  de- 
fect in  the  indictment  that  makes  it  bad  in  law.   An  important 
question  has  been  made  by  some,  whether  if  the  deft,  demur 
to  the  indictment  or  information,  and  it  is  decided  against  him 
there  must  not  be    final  judgment  against  UfB  on  the  de* 
murrer  and  execution,  as  if  convicted  by  Terdict,  the  facts 
being  confessed  by  the  demurrer,  and  the  indictment  be. 
being  adjudged  good.     But  others  hold  otherwise,  and  say 
he  is  to  be  directed  and  received  to  plead  the  general  issue, 
Dot  guilty,   after  a    demurrer  decided    against  him.     And 
they  say  also,  this  is  reasonable,  for  if  the  deft,  freely  discover 
the  fact  in  court,  and  refers  a  question  of  law  to  the  court, 
and  it  decides  it  against  him,  the  court  will  not  record  bis 
confession  thus  made,  but  admit  him  afterwards  to  plead,  not 
guilty.     Thus  demurring  is  a  mistake  in  point  of  law,  and  in 
pleading,  and  though  a  man  by  mispleading  may  lose  his  pro* 
perty,  but  y§t  the  law  will  not  by  such  niceties,  suffer  him  to 
lose  bis  life.     However,  doubts  still  remain  on  this  point,  and 
therefore  demurrers  to  indictments  are  not  often  used.    And  2lM4*fP.C. 
generally  they  are  not  advisable  for  other  reasons,  because  4  bi.  com! 
die  same  advantages  may  usually  be  taken  on  the  plea  of  not  327^ 
guilty,  or  afterwards  in  the  arrest  of  judgment.     And  this  o^JJl^'  ^' 
mduigenee  is  no  greater  than  is  often  allowed  in  capital  cases, 
to  which  perhaps  it  is  confined,  for  it  is  usual  in  them  if  the 
prisoner  pleads  guilty,  or  confesses  the  charge  for  the  court 
to  advise  him  to  put  himself  upon  trial,  and  not  to  record  his 
confession. 

^  3.  But  it  IS  clear  if  the  prisoner  pleads  in  bar,  and  con-  2llale'tP.  c. 
ebdes  to  the  felony,  or  pleads  a  pardon  when  he  concludes  ^^* 
not  to  the  fek>ny,  and  the  attorney  general  demurs  and  the 
deft,  joins  in  demurrer,  and  it  is  adjudged  against  him,  yet 
be  shall  be  put  to  answer  to  the  felony,  for  his  joining  in  de« 
morrer  is  no  confession  of  the  indictment. 

$  3.  If  the  jury  cannot  agree  in  their  verdict  and  are  dw-  ^^t?  ^■** 
charged^  this  is  not  matter  the  prisoner  can  plead  in  bis.  de«  sute  0.^ 
lence  when  again  put  on  his  trial.  WoodraflT. 

Abt.  3.  General  iesue. 

^  1.  Some  special  pleas,  as  auterfoite  acquit,  convict^  and 
eUtmmtj  having  been  sufficiently  noticed  in  former  chapters, 
we  come  now  to  the  general  issue  in  all  criminal  cases,  which  4  Bl.  Com. 
is,  not  guilty.    Usually  in  civil  actions  the  party  is  tied  down  |3i ,  332.-- 
to  one  plea,  and  if  he  have  his  election  of  several  and  makes  239.-1^  iur! 
bis  choice  of  one  of  them,  he  must  abide  by  that  one,  and  iv.  39. 
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Ch.  321.  having  lost  on  that,  is  not  allowed  to  resort  to  another  plea« 
^rt.  3*      But  this  is  not  always  the  case  in  criminal  causes,  such  strict* 
V^^y^g/    ness  is  not  used  in  cases  in  which  life  is  concerned  ;  but  in 
such  cases,  often  at  least,  when  a  prisoner's  plea  in  bar  is  found 
against  him  upon  issue  tried  by  a  jury,  or  adjudged  against 
him  on  demurrer  and  point  of  law  by  the  court,  still  he  shall 
not  be  concluded  or  convicted  thereon,  but  shall  have  judg- 
ment of  respondeai  ouster ^  and  may  plead  over  to  the  felony, 
not  guihy.     ^*  For  the  law  allows  many  pleas  by  which  the 
prisoner  may  escape  death  ;  but  only  one  plea  in  consequence 
whereof  it  can  be  inflicted,  viz.  one,  the  general  issue,  after 
an  impartial  examination  and  decision  of  the  facts  by  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  a  jury." 
aft6*ai.— ^'      §  2.  And  regularly  where  a  man  pleads  any  plea  to  an 
a2E4.lV.89.  indictment  which  does  not  confess  the  felony,  he  shall  plead 
over  to  it  tnfavorem  tnta,  and  that  pleading  over  is  neither  a 
waiving  of  his  special  plea,  nor  makes  his  plea  insufficient  or 
double.     Hence,  if  he  pleads  any  matter  oi  fact  to  the  indict- 
ment or  pleads  autetfoiti  convict^  or  auierfoits  aequiij  he  shdl 
plead  over  to  the  felony,  and  though  he  do  not  prevail  upon 
his  plea,  but  it  is  tried  and  found  against  him,  fei  he  may 
plead  over  to  the  felony  and  have  a  trial  if  guilty  of  it  or  not. 
aHrie*8P.C.      ^  3.  But  if  the  deft,  plead  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
IV. 'i^  ^  ^^  ^°  indictment  of  rape  be  found  before  the  sheriflf  in  his 

Wheeler's      turn  and  delivered  to  the  justice,  because  he  has  no  jurisdic- 
^*'*'  tion  to  take  such  indictment,  the  prisoner  may  plead  to  it 

without  answering  to  the  felony;  so  if  the  justices  of  the 
peace  should  arraign  one  for  treason ;  for  the  indictment  being 
void  there  can  be  no  valid  trial  on  it,  then  it  is  enough  to  state 
in  a  plea  the  matter  that  shews  it  void.  And  see  the  preced- 
ing article,  also  pardon,  below. 
4  Bl.  Com.  $  4.  JVb^  guitiy  is  alone  the  plea  on  which  the  prisoner  can 
S32, 888.  receive  his  final  judgment  of  death.  In  ease  of  an  indictment 
of  felony  or  treason,  there  can  be  no  special  justification  put 
in  by  way  of  plea.  As  in  case  of  murder  one  cannot  plead 
it  was  in  his  own  defence  against  a  robber  on  the  highway, 
or  a  burglar,  but  he  must  plead  the  general  issue,  not  guihy, 
and  give  this  special  matter  in  evidence ;  for  these  pleas  in 
effect  amount  to  the  general  issue,  since  if  true  the  prisoner  is 
clearly  not  guilty,  as  the  facts  in  treason  are  alleged  to  be 
done  proditorie,  and  against  his  allegiance  ;  and  in  felony,  that 
the  killing  was  done  feloniously.  Now  these  charges  of  a 
felonious  or  traitorous  intent  are  the  points  and  very  gist  of 
the  indictment,  and  if  not  proved,  and  they  never  can  be  if 
the  fact  be  done  in  self-defence,  he.  there  is  no  proof  of  trea- 
fiHale'sP.C.  gon  or  felony,  and  of  course  the  deft,  is  not  guilty  of  the  trea- 
son  or  felony  laid  in  the  indictment.    Also,  this  intent  being  of 
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the  essence  of  die  charge  in  it,  there  ought  to  be  an  answer  Ch.  23  K 
directly  by  the  general  negative,  not  guilty ;  and  the  jury  upon     Art.  4. 
the  evideoce  will  take  notice  of  any  defensive  matter  and  give    ^^^y^^ 
their  verdict  accordingly.     Hence,  not  guilty,  is  on  all  ac- 
counts the  prisoner's  best  plea,  to  which  the  proper  reply  on 
the  part  of  the  clerk  who  reads  the  indictment  is,  culpabUis^ 
or  is  guilty.     And  when  the  clerk  asks  the  prisoner  how  he 
will  be  tried,  his  proper  answer  is,  by  the  country,  for  we  have 
DO  other  mode  of  trial.     And  as  to  the  more  ancient  answer^ 
**  by  God  and  the  country,"  it  now  has  no  meaning,  though  it 
once  had,  when  it  meant  the  prisoner  would  be  tried  by  God, 
that  is,  by  ordeal^  and  (or)  by  the  country,  that  is,  by  a  jury. 

§  6.  And  on  the  plea  of  not  guilty,  the  prisoner  "shall  ^^^*^^'^ 
have  the  advantage  of  all  such  defences  as  he  can  make  to 
acquit  himself  of  the  febny  or  treason,  and  may  give  all  his 
special  defence  in  evidence."  And  "  if  duress  or  compulsion 
from  others  will  excuse  him,  or  his  own  necessary  defence  in 
safeguard  of  his  life,  or  any  other  matter,  the  jury  upon  the 
general  issue  ought  to  take  notice  of  it." 

Art.  4.   Challenge  and  trial. 

^  1.  Issue  being  joined  and  fixed  for  trial,  we  next  attend 
to  the  jury  which  is  to  try  this  issue,  and  to  the  trial.  We 
have  already  seen  how  our  jury  is  situated  and  brought  into 
court,  and  how  trials  are  had  generally,  Ch.  182,  under  the 
head  of  trials.  The  principles  of  challenges,  Ch.  193,  a.  37, 
and  the  principles  of  trials,  Ch.  193,  a.  38,  have  also  been 
considered.  It  remains  here  only  to  collect  in  detail  a  few 
cases  and  matters  relating  to  challenges  and  trials  by  juries. 

(}  2.  Challenges.  These  are  on  different  grounds  in  differ- 
ent States,  as  jurors  are  selected  or  drawn,  and  as  juries  are 
formed  on  different  State  statutes  and  laws ;  there  is,  however, 
a  considerable  uniformity  in  New  England.  When  the  trial 
of  the  prisoner  comes  oq.  the  jmrors  are  to  be  called  and 
sworn  to  the  number  of  twelve,  unless  challenged  by  him 
when  called  and  before  sworn.  Peremptory  challenges,  or  345**^7^ 
those  without  shewing  cause,  allowed  in  capita]  cases,  are  2  Hal.  P.  c. 
permitted  on  two  grounds  :  1.  Every  man  is  apt  to  conceive  867,276. 
sudden  and  unaccountable  prejudices  at  the  bare  looks  and 
gestures  of  another.  This  is  often  the  prisoner's  case  in 
regard  to  jurors,  yet  he  can  assign  no  reasons  sufficient  to 
exclude  them.  It  is  highly  important  when  a  man  is  put  upon 
trial  for  his  life  he  should  have  a  good  opinion  of  those  who 
try  him,  and  in  whose  hands  his  life  is  $  to  be  obliged  in  such 
case  to  be  tried  by  men  against  whom  he  has  conceived  a 
dislike,  would  probably  wholly  disconcert  him.  And  the  law 
in  its  compassion  for  his  situation  and  tenderness  towards  htm, 
does  not  will  that  he  be  tried  by  any  one  against  whom  he 
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Cb«  23  L  has  conceived  a  prejudice^  without  being  able  to  give  a  rea- 
Jiri.  4.    son  for  it.    2.  "  Because  upon  challenging  for  cause  shewn, 
s^v^v-^   if  the  reasons  assigned  prove  not  sufficient  to  set  aside  the 
juror,  perhaps  the  bare  questioning  his  indifference  may  some- 
times provoke  a  resentment ;  to  prevent  all  ill  consequences 
from  which  the   prisoner  is  still  at  liberty,  if  he  pleases, 
peremptorily  to  set  him  aside.     Usually,  therefore,  it  must  be 
advisable  for  the  prisoner  to  challenge  for  cause  first,  so  that 
if  he  fail  to  set  several  aside  for  cause  alleged,  he  may  after- 
wards challenge  them   peremptorily   if  he   sees  fit.    This 
peremptory  challenge  is  not  allowed  to  the  government,  nor 
to  the  prisoner  after  the  juror  is  sworn. 
tod'acTo?        ^  ^*  ^y  ^^^^  *^^  ^  prisoner  pleading  to  an  indictment  for 
1777.— Act     treason,  or  misprision  of  treason,  and  who  '*  shall  have  put 
of  Congrew,   himself  upon  God  and  the  country  for  trial,  shall  be  admitted 
1790  sect  30.  peremptorily  to  challenge  twenty  of  the  jury  and  no  more," 
— Ch.  193,  a.  (35  at  common  law) ;  and  by  said  act  of  Congress,  thirty- 
^*  five  in  treason,  and  twenty  in  other  capital  cases. 

^  4.  Our  peremptory  challenge  of  twenty  of  the  jury  in 
cases  of  capital  felonies  is  by  the  common  law  generally,  and 
in  favour  of  life.  By  our  law  if  the  party  challenges  more 
than  the  legal  number  in  treason  or  capital  felonies,  his  chal- 
lege  is  disallowed  by  the  court,  for  all  challenged  beyond  that 
number.  But  by  the  ancient  law  thus  to  challenge  beyond 
the  legal  number  and  persisting  in  such  challenge  were  view- 
ed as  standing  mute  and  refusing  trial,  and  subjected  the  pris- 
oner to  the  peine  forte  et  dure  in  felony,  and  to  attainder  in 
treason.  But  the  better  opinion  is,  that  when  22  H.  VIII.  c. 
14,  limited  the  challenge  in  felony  to  twenty,  and  the  prisoner 
challenges  above  that  number,  he  is  not  so  subjected,  but  a»in 
our  practice  his  said  challenge  of  more  than  twenty  is  disal- 
lowed as  to  all  over  that  number. 
fiHale'tP.C.  ^  5^  Bu^  ihig  peremptory  challenge  does  not  exist  where 
the  prisoner  pleads  any  foreign  plea  in  bar  or  abatement, 
which  goes  not  to  the  trial  of  the  felony,  but  of  some  collateral 
matter  only.  But  if  he  pleads  such  matter  in  felony  or  treason, 
and  also  pleads  over,  not  guilty,  he  has  his  challenge  peremp- 
torily, as  his  life  is  at  stake,  and  those  challenged  within  the 
legal  number  are  withdrawn  out  of  the  pannel.  And  if  twenty 
men  be  indicted  for  the  same  offence,  though  by  one  indict- 
ment, yet  every  prisoner  has  his  peremptory  challenge  of 
twenty— but  then  tried  separately. 
«70^!^^.  §  6.  If  the  prisoner  challenge  a  number  of  the  jury  for 
VI.  26.— 14  causes,  say  six,  and  the  causes  are  found  insufficient,  and  they 
fi iL^in  ^iC  *'®  sworn,  yet  the  prisoner  may  challenge  them  peremptorily 
in  favour  of  life,  for  possibly  a  new  cause  of  challenge  may 
intervene  after  the  swearing ;  but  if  the  prisoner  challenge  a 
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jiiror  for  catise,  he  must  shew  a  cause  happened  after  the  for-    Ch.  221. 
mer  swearing.  Jlrt.  6. 

Art.  6.  §  U   Challenges  for  cause  are:  1.  To  ike  array:  Vi^^w-) 
2.  To  the  poll.     The  cballeuge  to  the  array  is  at  once  to  8  Bac.  Abr. 
the  whole  pannel  for  some  cause  that  makes  the  whole  ille-  ^VTp  r* 
gaL    This  cause  may  be  some  fault  or  partiality  in  the  officer  270.^' 
who  selects  and  forms  the  jury.    As  where  a  sheriff  interested, 
or  a  deputy  sheriff  not  authorised  causes  the  jurors  to  be 
drawn  and  impannelled  in  a  flowing  cause,  or  for  any  other 
cause  that  makes  the  whole  jury  illegal  or  not,  according  to 
law.     And  the  government  may  challenge  for  cause  as  well 
as  the  prisoner. 

^  2.  In  England  and  in  several  of  our  States,  if  an  alien  be  2llftie'sP.G. 
indicted  of  felony,  though  the  indictment  is  to  be  found  by  a 
^rand  jury  of  natives^  yet  the  alien  indicted  of  felony  may  in 
season  claim  his  jury  per  medietatem  linguiB :  viz.  .half  to  be 
aliens,  (but  not  in  treason.)  Therefore,  if  an  alien  be  indicted  of 
felony  and  pleads  not  guilty,  and  a  common  jury  is  returned, 
he  may  surmise  he  is  an  alien,  (but  must  do  it  before  any  of 
the  jurors  are  sworn)  and  then  he  may  challenge  the  array  for 
this  cause,  and  thereon  a  jury,  half  aliens,  is  convened,  if  he 
seasonably  prays  it.  But  there  is  now  no  such  jury  in  Mas- 
sachusetts or  in  many  of  our  States* 

$  3.  This  law  allowed  the  pit.  or  deft.,  or  delinquent  '*  to  Man.  Colony 
be  judged  by  a  jury,  to  challenge  any  of  the  jurors ;  and  if  the  pj^/|^214 
challenge  be  found  just  and  reasonable  by  the  bench  or  the  ' 

rest  of  the  jury,  as  the  challenger  shall  choose,  it  shall  be 
allowed,  and^aZet  de  circumstantibus  impannelled  in  their  room." 
And  by  another  ancient  law,  after  plea  to  the  indictment  the 
offender  was  *'  allowed  his  reasonable  challenges."  It  is  con- 
ceived, that  any  cause  which  renders  the  whole  pannel  illegal 
and  not  according  to  law,  is  a  cause  of  challenge  to  the  array ; 
for  no  man  is  bound  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  which  is  not  accord- 
ing to  lawy  either  as  to  its  formation  or  the  qualifications  of  its 
members ;  but  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  individual  jurors, 
they  usually  must  be  individual  exceptions,  and  so  to  the  poll. 

$  4.  If  the  array  be  challenged  it  lies  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court  how  it  shall  be  tried,  by  what  officers  or  persons. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  the  array  if  the  same  objection  lies  ^^^q^\ 
against  the  officer,  which  is  a  cause  of  challenge  to  juror,  isai 
So  if  the  party  name  to  the  officer  a  juror  ; — so  if  the  officer 
be  liable  to  the  distress  of  either  party,  or  have  part  of  the 
land  depending  on  the  same  title,  or  either  party  has  an  ac- 
tion against  him. 

Art.  6.  Challenges  to  the  poll. 

^  1.  The  rule  is,  a  juror  must  be  challenged  when  he  is  Hob.  236.-^^ 
called  and  before  he  19  sworn.    Challenges  to  the  poll  are  ^|J^^"^^' 
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Ch.  221.  very  numerous,  because  they  may  be  to  each  individual  juror. 
Art.  C.  and  for  numerous  causes  as  to  each  and  every  one  of  the  jury. 
V,^V^V^  §  2.  By  the  Roman  law  a  judge  might  be  challenged  oil 
8  BL  Com.  suspicion  of  partiality ;  but  by  the  English  law  in  the  time  of 
^1*  Bracton  and  Fleta,  for  good  cause  ;  but  now  the  law  is  oot  so, 

and  a  judge  cannot  be  challenged  in  England  or  America. 
l63^2M^lkc       $  ^*  Challenges  to  the  polls  in  Massachusetts  are  of  three 
kinds  :  1 .  For  defect,  as  an  alien,  and  once  a  slave  ;^-not  have 
ing  the  estate  required  by  law,  as  a  rent  of  ^10  a  year,  or 
some  estate  of  $200  value  ; — not  being  of  the  proper  age,  as 
under  twenty-one  or  over  seventy  years  of  age ;— not  having 
resided  the  legal  time  in  the  town. 
8  Bae.  252.--      §  4.    2d.  For  bias  or  partiality,  "  as  if  the  jury  be  akin  to 
Dyer'a^?-!"  ®*^her  party  within  the  ninth  degree, — ^hath  been  arbitrator  on 
8  Bac.  Abr.     either  side, — ^hath  an  interest  however  small  in  the  cause, — an 
263,264,265,  action  depending  between  him  and  the  party, — he  has  taken 
is.^o.  L.     money  for  his  verdict ;  has  formerly  been  a  juror  in  the  same 
156,  I6S.~     cause, — is   the   party's   master,    servant,   steward,  attorney, 
134— 2  Lev   ^lounsellor,  or  of  the  same  society  with  him.     All  these  are 
203.— Ravm.  principal  causes  of  challenge,  and  if  true,  cannot  be  over- 
880,— Hale's  rilled."     After  a  challenge  to  the  array  there  may  be  one  to 
Hawkfp.  C^  the  poll ;  but  not  e  eanversoy  that  is,  neither  party  shall  take 
417,  418.—    a  challenge  to  the  polls  which  might  have  been  taken  to  the 
imI^'b^'     array.     So  if  a  juror  eat  or  drink  at  the  expense  of  either 
Abr.  2«>.-^  party  it  is  cause  of  challenge.     So  if  he  has  formerly  given 
Hawk.  P.  C.   a  verdict  in  the  cause,  whether  between  the  same  parties  or 
^^^'  others.     So  if  the  juror  has  a  claim  to  any  part  of  the  forfeit- 

ure to  be  caused  by  the  conviction.  So  if  he  has  declared  ao  . 
opinion  beforehand.  But  it  is  said,  this  is  no  cause  of  chal- 
lenge where  it  appears  to  proceed  not  from  any  ill  will,  but  a 
8  Bac.  Abr.  knowledge  of  the  cause,  but  it  is  an  objection  within  our  sta- 
SBi^^m!  ^"^^'  ^^^  '°  ^"^^  ^^^  the  juror  has  formed  an  opinion.  But  it 
863J~3  Salk.  18  BO  S^^^  cause  of  challenge  that  the  juror  has  found  others 
81, 82.  guilty  on  the  same  indictment ;  for  the  indictment  in  judgment 

of  law  is  several  against  each  deft.,  and  each  one  must  be  con- 
victed by  particular  evidence  against  himself.  Acquaintance 
^c.  is  a  challenge  to  the  favour,  and  must  be  left  to  the  triers 
sworn,  '^  well  and  truly  to  try  whether  A  (the  juror)  stands 
indifferent  between  the  parties  to  this  issue."  Either  party 
labouring  a  juror  to  appear,  is  no  cause  of  challenge  at  all| 
but  a  lawful  act.  And  if  a  juror  be  cousin  to  him  in  reversion 
it  is  cause  of  challenge,  but  only  to  the  favour ;  but  is  a  princi- 
pal challenge  if  the  reversioner  be  made  a  party  by  voucher 
8tc. 
Co.  L.  168.—  If  a  juror  be  challenged  by  one  party  and  found  indifferent, 
*"•  •  he  may  be  challenged  by  the  other  party  ;  and  he  who  has 
several  causes  of  challenge  against  a  juror,  must  take  them  all 
at  once 
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$  5.  3d.  Challenges  to  the  poll  for  crimes  and  misdemean"  Ch.  22L 
ort.     One  may  be  challenged  because  an  outlaw,  or  convicted     ^rt.  6* 
of  some  infamous  crime,  as  treason,  felony,  perjury,  conspi-  v^^^v-^^ 
racy,  or  if  he  has  received  the  judgment  of  the  pillory,  or  ^^^' 
has  been  branded,  whipt,  or  stigmatised,  or  attainted  of  false  Com-364.--S 
verdict  or  forgery.     Challenges  for  crimes  are  only  to  the  fa-  Bac.  Abr.SM. 
vour,  unless  the  record  of  conviction  is  produced  ;    nor  are 
sueh  exceptions  done  away  by  a  pardon. 

4th.  Several  points.  A  juror  cannot  be  examined  to  any  l  Salk.  16S. 
matter  criminal  or  infamous  in  order  to  challenge.  Cook,  in- 
dicted for  treason,  offered  to  ask  the  jurors,  in  order  to  chal- 
lenge  them,  if  they  had  not  said  he  woold  be  hanged.  Per 
cttriam,  this  is  good  cause  of  challenge,  but  this  roust  be  prov^ 
ed  by  witnesses. 

^6.  If  a  juryman  has  previously  given  his  opinion  that  one  l  Jobm  R. 
party  was  wrong,  and  the  other  right,  or  any  way  given  his  opin-  m?!^^^'^?  *' 
ion  on  the  question  in  controversy,  this  is  good  cause  of  chal-     '   ^°^  * 
lenge,  and  not  waived  by  goiog  to  trial. 

7.  The  deft.,  when  arraigned,  suggested  he  was  an  alien,  2  Johns.  R 
and  claimed  to  have  a  jury  de  medieiate  lingua.    Held,  the  SJi^^^^L 
court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  in  New  York,  might  order  such  a 
jury  to  be  summoned,  instanter*     Is  formed  as  if  no  statute 
existed  be. 

§  8.   The  court  held,  it  is  too  late  to  object  to  the  alienage  4  Dall.  d68. 
of  a  juryman  after  verdict.     Hollingsworth  v.  Duane. 

§  9.  The  right  to  challenge  thirty-five  jurors  peremptorily,  u^t^*^' 
at  common  law,  in  a  capital  case,  remains  in  all  cases  notspe-  Johns, 
cified  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  30,  1790.  .  This  act, 
sect.  SO,  extends  generally  to  capital  cases,  mentioned  in  this 
act,  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the  United 
States.  If  therefore  capital  cases  exist  not  named  in  or  pun- 
ished by  this  act,  they  may  yet  be  at  common  law.  The  deft, 
was  indicted  on  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  26,  1804,  as  to 
destroying  ships. 

§  10.   In  this  case  a  challenge  of  a  juror  was  retracted  ;  *  1>»M«  8*>- 
and  he  was  sworn,  on  a  trial  for  treason.    United  States  v. 
Porter. 

(^  11.  Held,  three  defts*  may  join,  or  sever,  in  the  cfaal-  8  Salk.  eo, 
lenge,  in  an  indictment  for  high  treason  ;   they  may  challenge  ^^•roock'* 
jointly,  thed  all  can  challenge  but  thirty-five  jurors  and  are 
tried  together ;  but  if  they  challenge  separately,  as  they  may 
also  then  each  may  challenge  thirty-five,  and  they  must  be 
tried  separately. 

A  juror  on  the  principal  pannel  was  challenged,  and  after-  Stra.  *^» 
wards  sworn  on  the  tales  by  a  wrong  name,  and  the  court  xhJiroion. 
granted  a  new  trial,  though  no  fault  was  found  with  the  verdict. 
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Ch.  321.       ^  13.  There  is  a  material  diflbreoce  betvreen  a  principal 
Jlri.  7.     cause  of  challenge,  and  a  challenge  to  the  favour ;  the  first  is 
V,^V^^  grounded  on  a  manifest  presumption  of  partiality,  which  if 
Co.  L.  165,    found  true  very  clearly  sets  the  array  or  juror  aade,  without 
J^"^^^^'  any  other  trial  than  its  being  made  manifest  to  the  court  be^ 
fore  which  the  pannel  is  returned  \  but  a  challenge  to  the  fa* 
Tour,  where  the  partiality  is  not  apparent,  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  triers ;  where  the  challenge  is  to  the  array 
the  courts  as  above  observed,  directs  the  inquiry ;  if  to  the 
poUs,  and  a  juror  is  challenged,  before  any  juror  is  sworn,  the 
court  win  appoint  two  triers,  and  if  by  them  he  be.  found  in* 
different,  and  is  sworn,  he  and  the  two  triers  shall  try  the  next 
ft  Hal.  ?•  C.   challenge,  and  if  the  next  juror  be  found  indifferent  then  the 
^^'  two  triers  will  be  discharged,  and  the  two  jurors  tried  and 

found  indifierent  will  try  the  rest.    Challenges  are  often  tried 
in  this  way  in  most  of  the  States  south  of  New  England. 
And  where  six  jurors  are  sworn,  and  the  rest  challenged,  the 
Co.L.  lae.     court  may  appoint  any  two  of  the  six  sworn,  to  try  the  chal- 
lenges.    The  triers  cannot  exceed  two  but  by  consent. 
^0.  L.  16S.^      ^13.  The  truth  of  the  matter  alleged  as  the  cause  of  chat 
V^v^-^  I^tig^i  03^^  b^  made  out  by  witnesses  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
B«c/Abrie7.  triers.     Also  the  juror  challenged  may,  on  a  votr  Jtre,  be 
asked  such  questions  as  do  not  tend  to  infamy  and  di^race ; 
such  as,  whether  he  has  a  freehold,  or  hath  an  interest  in  the 
cause ;    and  in  a  civil,  but  not  in  a  criminal,  cause,  if  he  has 
given  an  opinion  beforehand  on  the  right,  which  he  might  have 
done  as  arbitrator.     And  one  witness,  to  prove  the  challengei 
l^ow.  178.     ^  sufficient.     But  in  no  case  can  a  juror  be  asked  if  he  has 
been  whipped  for  larceny,  or  convicted  of  felony,  or  ever  was 
committed  to  Bridewell  for  a  p;lferer,  or  to  Newgate  for  clip- 
ping or  coining,  or  if  a  villain,  or  outlaw,  for  these  kind  of 
i  Bac  Abr     ^I^GStions  tend  to  make  a  man  discover  that  of  himself  which 
SS7.  '  tends  to  shame,  infamy,  and  dbgrace.     Challenge  may  be  de- 

murred to.     The  law  holds  no  man  to  give  answers  that  may 
disclose  his  own  infamy,  degradation,  or  disgrace. 
Art.  7.  TridU  in  criminal  causes. 
cb.  181.  ^  1  •  Trials,  generally,  have  been  already  considered  ;  and 

it  will  be  here  necessary  only  to  notice  a  few  matters  peculiar 
to  trials  in  cases  of  crimes.     When  the  pleadings  are  settled 
die  challenges  are  over,  and  a  full  jury  sworn  and  charged, 
then  commences  the  irial,  usually  upon  the  general  issue. 
The  courts  in  which  criminals  are  tried  have  been  already 
Sm    iDflJl.  considered,  and  their  respective  jurisdictions  as  to  crimes  and 
426^  k  ap-      other  matters.     One  very  important  question  in  this  respect 
janaix,  ia.     Joes  not  seem  to  be  fully  setded,  that  is,  whether  the  Federal 
courts  have  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  indictments  for  crimes  and 
offences  at  common  law.    But  it  seems  to  be  settled,  that 
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when  the  mortal  blow  is  given  at  sea,  and  the  death  happens  Ch.  231, 
on  shore  in  a  foreign  country,  it  is  not  murder  these  courts     Art.  7. 
can  take  cognizance  of  under  the  act  of  Congress.  K^Y^U 

^  2.  One  very  material  matter  attending  the  trial  in  crimin- 
al as  well  as  civil  cases  is  the  evidence.  This  also  has  been 
considered  at  large,  already  under  the  head  of  Evidence,  Ch. 
80  to  100. 

§  3.  Hence  nothing  in  regard  to  trial  and  evidence  will  be  Ameodmenta 
collected  in  this  article,  but  some  few  matters  peculiar  to  crim-  Cod.  u.  s.— . 
inal  cases  and  trials  by  jury,  almost  the  only  manner  of  trial  ^J^  ^ao^ 
we  have  in  such  cases.     The  value  and  excellency  of  this  is  30, 1790. 
fully  declared  in  all  our  constitutions,  and  repeatedly  in  our 
laws.     In  virtue  of  it  no  man  can  be  called  to  answer  for  a 
capital  or  infamous  crime,  (except  in  the  army  or  navy,)  un- 
less previously  indicted  by  twelve  or  more  of  his  fellow  citi* 
zens ;   and  the  truth  of  every  accusation  must  be  established 
by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  twelve  more  of  them  indiffer- 
ently chosen ;  and  all  must  be  I3>er%  et  legates  hanUnes  de  vt- 
dneto.     And  every  trial,  in  a  capital  case,  must  be  before  a 
full  court,  that  is,  judges  competent  to  decide  all  questions  of 
law  arising  in  the  course  of  the  trial.     And  in  every  criminal 
case,  it  is  a  maxim,  that  no  person  be  twice  tried  for  the  same 
offence ;   that  no  one  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself;   that  every  one  have  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  be 
reasonably  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusa- 
tion ;   to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him  ;    and 
especially  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses 
in  his  favour,  to  testify  on  oath,  and  to  have  assistance  of 
counsel  for  his  defence  ;  and  these  pledges  of  a  fair,  and  pub- 
lic trial,  are  his  '*in  all  criminal  prosecutions;^' — benefits  but  lit- 
tle enjoyed  in  other  countries,  many  of  them  not  even  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  main  land  of  liberty  ;   for  there,  to  this  day,  the 
accused  may  be  prosecuted  by  information  in  many  cases  of 
infamous  crimes  and  punishments ;  and  though  to  copvict  him 
the  law  has  made  provision  for  every  exertion  to  be  made  for  ^  .,  ^ 
the  crown,  yet  the  accused  is,  in  some  respects,  left  without  349/350°' 
proper  defence  ;    ^*  by  a  settled  rule  of  the  common  law,"  no 
.  counsel  can  be  allowed  him,  upon  his  trial,  on  the  general  is- 
sue, in  any  capital  crime,  unless  some  point  of  law  shall  arise 
proper  to  be  debated  ;    and  if,  in  modem  practice,  counsel  is 
allowed,  it  is  not  of  right,  but  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
judge  ;  and  if,  by  some  modern  English  statutes,  there  is  some 
departure  >from  this  severity,  or  rather  cruelty,  of  the  English 
law,  this  is  but  very  partial.     (7  W.  HI.  c.  S ;   2  Geo.  H.  c. 
SO.)     So  it  was  a  rule  of  the  English  law  not  to  suffer  the  t^'^^' 
prisoner  to  exculpate  himself  by  the  testimony  of  any  witnes-      ' 
6e8 ;   and  if  the  courts,  ashamed  of  the  practice,  examined 
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Ch.  231*  witnesses  for  him,  still  they  were  not  oo  oath;  '^  the  conte- 
ArU  7.     quence  of  which  was,  that  the  jury  gave  less  credit  to  the 

s^^^v"^^  prisoner's  evidence  than  to  that  produced  by  the  crown ;" 
and  this  tyranny  (as  Sir  Edward  Coke  called  it,)  continued, 
even  in  all  cases  of  treason,  liU  7  W.  III.  c.  3 ;  and  till 
1  Anne  st.  2.  c.  9,  in  cases  of  felony.  As  to  two  witnesses  in 
treason  and  perjury,  see  those  heads,  also  Evidence. 

§  4.  After  the  evidence  and  arguments  are  closed  in  crim- 
inal caseb,  and  the  jury  is  charged  by  the  court  in  the  course 
of  the  trial,  the  jury,  retires  to  think  of,  and  to  form  their 
verdict,  which  may  be  general,  guilty  or  not  guilty,  or 
special,  but  cannot  be  a  privy  verdict.  Their  special  verdict 
states  all  the  material  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case, 
when  they  doubt  the  matter  of,  law,  and  pray  the  judgment 
of  the  court ;  for  instance,  if  murder,  manslaughter,  or  no 
crime  at  all.  They  may  always  find  a  general  verdict  if  they 
see  fit,  if,  says  Blackstone,  *'  they  think  proper  so  to  hazard  a 
breach  of  their  oaths."  But  as  the  law  and  fact  is  submitted 
to  them,  being  involved  in  the  general  issue,  bow  if  they  de- 
cide conscientiously,  do  they  hazard  a  breach  of  their  oaths, 
any  more  than  a  judge  does,  who,  acting  according  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment,  mistakes  the  law  ?  And  the  same  au- 
thor says,  **  if  their  verdict  be  notoriously  wrong  they  may  be 
punished."  On  what  principle  punished,  if  they  decide  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  and  bond  Jide?  No 
doubt  they  may  be  punished  if  they  act  corruptly^  but  our  au- 
thor makes  not  this  distinction  ;  and  if  he  means  they  may  be 
punished  for  an  honest  misunderstanding  of  the  law,  bis  theo- 
ry has  not  been  supported  by  practice  even  in  England,  for  a 
long  time,  and  never,  at  any  time,  in  Federal  America  ;  for 
it  is  conceived  there  never  was  a  jury  here,  punished  for  an 
honest  verdict,  though  the  law  be  misunderstood,  especially 
when  not  enjoined  by  the  court  to  find  specially. ,  But  in  such 
cases,  the  only  remedy  is  to  set  the  verdict  dside,  when  that 
can  be  done.  But  this  has  never  been  done  for  centuries, 
when  the  prisoner  has  been  acquitted ;  and  when  so,  we  have 
no  appeal  of  felony  as  there  is  in  England,  whereby  he  may 
be  further  prosecuted. 

$  5.  As  to  the  place  for  trying  crimes,  piracy,  see  Ch. 
210.  a.  8  ;  trial  in  treason,  Ch.  193,  a.  35  ;  Ch.  200,  a.  6, 
serving  foreign  states  &cc. 
'  Act  of  Con-        ^  6.  By  this  act,  one  indicted  of  treason  is  entitled  to  a 

icT'iTQir"*     copy  of  the  indictment,  and  a  list  of  the  jury  and  witnesses, 

sect.  29. '  three  days  before  the  trial ;  and  in  other  capital  cases  at  least 
two  days  before  the  trial,  is  entitled  to  such  copy  and  a  list  of 
the  jury.  And  every  one  so  indicted  for  any  capital  offence, 
is  admitted   to   make  his  defence  by  counsel,  and  on  his 
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request  the  court  must  assign  counsel,  not  exceeding  two,  as  Cu.  221. 
the  prisoner  desires,  to  whom  they  are  to  have  free  access  at     Art.  7. 
all  seasonable  hours.     Also  is  entitled  to  the  other  constitu-  s^^^v^^ 
tional  privileges  above  stated,  as  contained  in  the  said  amend- 
ments of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

^  7.  Jurisdiction  of  courts  as  to  trials  in  sundry  cases,  see 
Courts  &c.,  Ch.  167. 

In  this  act,  sect.  29,  it  is  provided,  that  in  all  cases  punish-  Act  of  Con- 
able  with  death,  the  trial  shall  be  had  in  the  county  where  the  |J^*'»  Sept. 
offence  was  committed,  or  where  that  cannot  be  done  without     ' 
great  inconvenience,  twelve  petit  jurors  at  least  shall  be  sum- 
moned from  thence. 

§  8.  The  attorney  general,  by  entering  a  nolle  prosequi^  5  Bac.  Abr. 
may  prevent  the  trial  of  an  indictment ;  and  the  court  will  put  ^*- 
off  a  trial  thereon  for  the  absence  of  a  material  witness  to  be 
called  by  the  deft. 

^  9.  As  to  new  trials,  see  New  Trials,  Ch.  183,  a.  5,  s. 
11 ;  and  art.  7,  Criminal  Cases;  Evidence,  Verdict,  Clergy, 
see  those  heads. 

§  10.  Putting  off  trials  in  criminal  cases.     Trial  on  col-  iw.  B1. 512, 
lateral  issues,  though  in  capital  cases,  not  put  off  unless  the  ^?i  »•  ^^' 
deft,  makes  oath  of  the  truth  of  the  plea,  as  that  he  is  not  the  ^ '  ^' 
person,  or  that  he  did  not  print  and  publish  the  libel  &c. 

$  11.  An  information  was  filed  against  the  deft.  ;  and  held,  l  W.  Bl.  516, 
the  trial  shall  not  be  put  off  on  affidavit  of  the  absence  of  a  ^^,^'  ^eiji, 
material  witness,  when  the  case  is  suspicious,  and  the  witnesses  buit.  1613. 
are  foreigners,  not  likely  to  return  to  the  country  where  the 
trial  is  to  be. 

§  12.  But  in  this  case  a  trial  was  put  off  till  a  commission  ^^-  Bl.  512, 
could  go  to  examine  a  material  witness  who  was  out  of  the  ^^^g*'*  ^''' 
country,  and  who  refused  to  attend  the  trial. 

§  13.  It  must  appear  on  the  record,  the  trial  was  had  by  2  w.  Bl  718, 
twelve  jurors,  or  otherwise  it  is  error,  and  the  judgment  shall  bitamiof^st. 
be  reversed.  Michael. 

§  14.    Withdrawing  a  juror  after  plea,   jury  sworn,  and  2  Caine's  Ca* 
evidence  offered,  is  not  allowable,  without  the  prisoner's  con-  ^^»  J^^ 
sent,  merely  because  the  prosecutor  is  not  prepared  with  his  Barrett^* 
evidence  ;  and  when  so  done,  the  prisoner  cannot  afterwards 
be  tried  on  the  same  indictment.     If  tried,  the  judgment  may 
be  arrested.    But  see  art.  8,  s.  2. 

§  15.  His  confessions,  in  order  to  be  an  approver,  how  Kirby,  282^ 
evidence  or  not.     Not  admissible  when  made  to  the  State's  ^^^• 
attorney,  and  he  cannot  be  admitted  to  disclose  them ;  but 
are  admissible  when  made  by  the  prisoner  to  his  own  counsel, 
for  the  law  protects  such  disclosures  only  when  made  to  the 
examining  magistrate  or  to  the  State's  attorney,  under  such  ^ 
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^  16.  Matter  to  be  yroted  that  needed  not  to  be  aUegtd. 
As  where  there  is  an  allegatioa  in  an  indictment,  that  is  not 
impertinent  or  foreign  to  the  cause,  it  must  be  proved,  though 
a  prosecution  for  the  same  offence  might  be  supported  without 
such  allegation  :  2.  The  court  is  more  strict  in  requiring 
proof  of  the  matters  alleged  in  criminal,  diau  in  civil  cases. 

<^  17.  And  if  an  offence  punishable  at  common  law,  is  aver- 
red in  an  information  to  be  contra  formawa  statuti,  such  aver- 
ment is  but  surplus^ge^  and  does  not  vitiate. 

^18.  Convicts  in  state  prisons  be.  There  are  many  long 
statutes  on  this  subject.  Massachusetts  act  of  June  18, 1799, 
authorises  the  sessions  to  dispose  of  them  in  service  for  the 
payment  of  costs.  June  4,  1802,  an  additional  act  was  passed* 
May  be  placed  in  the  houses  of  correction,  by  act  of  June  23, 
1802.     May  be  conditionally  pardoned,  by  act  of  March  6, 

1804.  When  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for  stealing  be.  how 
to  indemnify  the  owners  of  the  goods  stolen,  act  of  March  16, 

1805.  Sessions  may  liberate  them  from  county  gaols  on 
certain  terms,  by  act  of  March  7,  1806. 

Afterwards  many  acts  were  passed  in  Massachusetts  for 
establishing  and  regulating  her  State  prison,  and  convicts 
therein ;  the  substance  of  the  provisions  in  which,  may  be 
seen  in  the  acts  of  Maine  of  1821,  cb.  30,  31,  b  32. 

Art.  8.    Attainder  and  eontnction. 

$  1.  Having  considered  Challenges,  Trials,  and  New  Triais, 
Evidence  and  Verdict,  and  Clergy,  in  their  proper  pkces ; 
and  having,  Ch.  193,  a.  36,  touched  upon  Conviction  and 
Attainder,  it  may  here  be  proper  to  consider  them  more  in 
detail. 

^  2.  Conviction  is  by  verdict  or  in  a  summary  way  ;  con- 
viction by  verdict  is  material,  as  it  respects  a  future  proaeciH 
tion,  and  has  been  mentioned,  Ch.  193,  under  the  description 
of  auterf&its  convict.  It  is  a  general  principle,  that  if  A  be 
indicted,  and  convicted  of  felony,  but  hath  neither  judgmeat 
of  death,  nor  prayed  his  clergy,  he  may  be  again  indicted  for 
the  same  offence,  if  tlie  first  indictment  were  insufficient,  and 
if  sufficient,  it  seems  it  is  no  bar  without  judgment  or  clergy, 
or  outlawry,  which  is  attainder  ;  and  so  clergy  is  in  the  place 
of  a  judgment.  And  auterfoits  attaint  de  mesne  felonie^  though 
on  an  insufficient  indictment,  was  good  at  common  law, 
and  so  is  to  this  day.  Where  one  is  attainted  of  felony  bjr 
outlawry,  and  that  is  reversed,  he  may  be  put  to  answer  to 
the  same  felony,  and  plead  to  the  indictment,  whereof  he  was 
outlawed  ;  but  if  be  revecse  the  outlawry,  because  auterfoits 
acquit  for  the  same  felony,  (a  ouitter  assignable  for  error,)  he* 
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sha]l  be  discharged  of  the  iBdictment,  for  it  stands  as  well  Oh.  221. 
a  plea  to  the  indictment,  as  an  error  in  the  outlawry.  And  it  •dri,  8. 
is  a  general  rule  that  attaint  of  treason  or  felony  by  outlawry  s-i^-v-^^^ 
or  judgment  of  death,  is  a  good  plea  to  another  indictment, 
till  the  outlawry  be  reversed,  because  the  party  stands  at- 
tainted, and  he  can  only  be  so  on  another  indictment,  convic- 
tion, and  judgment.  But  if  one,  at  commbn  law,  be  indicted 
of  felony,  convicted,  and  have  judgment  of  death,  yet  he  may 
be  arraigned  for  treason  committed  before  the  felony,  on 
account  of  the  forfeiture.  Attainder  for  the  same  felony  re- 
mains a  bar  to  another  conviction,  though  there  be  a  pardon 
of  it.  But  if  one  commit  several  felonies,  and  is  attainted 
and  convicted  of  ooe,  and  is  pardoned  as  to  that  one,  and 
then  is  indicted  for  the  other  felonies,  and  plead  his  former 
attainder,  it  is  a  good  replication  to  say  he  was  pardoned  after, 
for  thereby  he  is  a  person  restored  so  as  to  be  able  to  answer 
for  other  offences.  So  if  a  person  convicted  and  attainted, 
afterwards  commits  another  felony,  and  is  pardoned  of  the 
first  attainder,  he  may  be  put  to  answer  to,  and  be  convicted 
tuc.  of  the  new  felony  ;  as  the  attainder  and  pardon  bar  only 
as  to  the  first  felony.  So  if  one  commit  several  felonies,  and 
be  convicted  for  one  of  them,  but  no  judgment  of  death,  nor 
clergy,  or  outlawry,  he  may  be  indicted  for  all  those  former 
felonies.  But  if  he  had  been  convicted  for  any  one  felony, 
and  had  his  clergy,  the  substitute  for  attainder  or  judgment  of 
death,  he  never  can  be  arraigned  and  convicted  for  any  of 
those  former  felonies.  And  is  not  the  efiect  the  same  of  our 
tommutation,  of  the  benefit  of  clergy,  Ch.  193,  a.  40.  By 
this  commutation  he  has  judgment  to  be  punished  by  the 
gallows  &LC.,  but  not  of  death,  so  is  not  attainted  ;  hence  is  of 
a  capacity  to  be  convicted  of,  and  punished  for  another  of- 
fence. As  if  one  commit  a  felony  after  conviction  and  clergy  J^^'  ^* 
allowed  for  a  former  felony,  he  may  be  arraigned  and  con- 
Ticted  of  the  after  felony,  for  not  having  judgment  of  death, 
so  not  being  attainted,  he  is  of  a  capacity  to  be  convicted  of, 
and  punished  for  another  crime ;  but  not  when  ^*  he  stands 
attainted  and  unpardoned  ;"  as  then  his  life  is  forfeited,  and 
he  is  dead  in  law,  and  wlien  he  is  adjudged  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  is  to  be  brouje^ht  to  execution,  any  further  convic- 
tion is  useless.  And  after  this  judgment  of  death,  the  law  4  Bl.  Coiof. 
•*  lakes  no  farther  care  of  him,  than  barely  to  see  him  exe-  ^'^^ 
euted."  He  is  attinctusj  or  blackened,  no  longer  of  any  credit ; 
be  cannot  be  a  witness  in  any  court ;  nor  can  he  perform  the 
functions  of  another  man.  But  there  is  a  great  difierence  be- 
tween a  conviction  and  attainder,  though  often  confounded* 
One  only  convicted  is  liable  to  none  of  these  disabilities,  but 
the  law  still  supposes  he  may  be  innocent ;  judgment  may  b«    - 
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Ch.  221.  arrested  be. ;  the  indictment  may  be  bad  ;  he  ma^  be  par* 
Art.  9.     doned,  or  have  bis  clergy  or  commutation,  and  avoid  an  at* 
tainder.     But  he  is  deemed  completely  guilty  when  judgment 
is  pronounced ;  and  it  is  only  on  judgment  of  death  **  the 
attainder  of  the  criminal  commences ;"  or  judgment  of  out- 
lawry on  a  capital  crime,  equal  to  judgment  of  death.    Hence 
on  judgment  of  outlawry  or  of  death  for  treason  or  felony,  a 
Ab  to  Eng-     man  is,  and  first  is,  attainted.     But  the  consequences  of  this 
Criii5e**i73    ju^Js^ent  in  our  law,  are  generally  different  from  those  in 
—3  Do.  378.  England,  as  to  forfeitures  of  property,  as  stated  under  the 
—4  Do.  22.    bead  of  Forfeitures  and  Judgments. 

13  Mass.  466,  ^  3.  Former  conviction  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  plead- 
^^"j™®""  ed  to  an  indictment  of  assault  and  battery  ;  oyer  of  the  record 
eoddard!  and  demurrer  to  the  plea  in  bar.  Record  shew  he  first  or- 
dered the  deft,  to  recognize  to  appear  at  the  Common  Pleas, 
then  revoked  the  order,  and  fined  him  ;  plea  held  good.  In 
pleading  such  a  plea,  it  is  not  necessary  to  plead  over  to  the 
indictment.  It  seems  that  the  conviction  by  I  he  justice  was 
after  an  arrest  on  a  warrant,  trial,  and  hearing  witnesses,  and 
probably  the  complainant  here  <iiffers  from  Low's  case,  in 
which  a  justice's  conviction  was  no  bar,  because  the  offender 
only  was  before  him. 

Art.  9.  Summary  conffictions. 

^  1.  These  being  a  departure  from  the  sound  principles  of 
the  common  law  are  not  to  be  encouraged,  but  the  law  will 
bold  a  strict  hand  over  them,  and  require  them  to  be  certain 
1  Salk.  878.    and  strictly,  according  to  law  the  party  convicted  roust  be 
duly  notified  and  be  present  at  the  trial :  1.  As  to  jurisdiction 
and  certainty, — a  summary  conviction   made  by  a  magistrate 
be.  must  always  be  so  stated  as  to  appear  to  be  vntbin  his 
s  Ld.  Ravm..  jurisdiction.     As  where  a  justice  is  authorised  to  convict  of 
122<\  Reigna  an  offence  committed  within  his  jurisdiction,  the  conviction 
•.  Highmore.  ^^gj  specify  the  place  where  it  was  committed,  and  state  that 
1  Stra  608     ^0  be  within  such  jurisdiction.    But  in  this  case  the  court  held, 
Reio.Theed.  a  conviction  shall  be  presumed  to  be  right  where  the  contrary 
--2  Ld«         does  not  appear.     This  was  a  conviction  for  obstructing  an 
Mi»rnot  ap-  excise  officer  in  coming  to  weigh  candles  ;  and  it  was  object- 
pear  to  be      ed  that  by  the  statute  (Anne)  the  officer  has  power  to  enter 
^>^roog.  }^y  d^y  Qf  \^y  Qight ;  aiid  if  by  night,  then  in  a  constable's 

presence,  and  here  not  said  whether  by  day  or  by  night ;  it 
might  be  by  night  without  a  constable,  and  then  it  was  lawful 
for  the  deft,  to  obstruct.  Sed  per  curiam^  '*  that  should  have 
been  shewn  by  the  deft.,  and  then  he  would  not  have  been 
convicted.  It  is  enough  the  conviction  does  not  appear  to  be 
wrong,"— presumed  the  entry  in  the  day. 
1  Stra.  261,  ^  ^*  Held  in  this  case,  appearance  by  the  deft,  cures  de* 
Rex  V.  Johnj  fecta  in  the  summons  which  was  to  appear  the  same  day. 
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The  statute  required  the  conviction  to  be  by  justices  of  the   Ch.  221. 
county  where  the  offence  was  committed  ;  and  objected  this    Art.  10* 
did  not  appear  in  the  case.     Et  per  curiam,  ''  that  must  ap-  v^^-v-^.^' 
pear,  or  else  they  have  no  jurisdiction."     Quashed — ^^  their 
jurisdiction   must  appear   otherwise  than  out  of  their  own 
mouth." 

^  3.  The  court  held  in  this  case,  that  in  a  summary  con-  i  Ld.  Rajm. 
viction  it  is  sufficient  to  describe  the  offence  in  the  words  of  '^• 
the  statute. 

$4.    Lord  Mans6eld  said,  in  Rex  v.   Baker,  ^^  nothing  2  Burr,  lies ; 
wrong  appeared   upon  ihe  face  of  the  conviction  ;  and  there-  ^^^^  ["»ro  2 
fore  the  court  supposed  and  took  it  to  have  been  rightly  trans- 
acted."    Stated,  it  was  read  to  and  fully  understood  by  the 
deft. 

In  this  case  the  court  held,  it  is  sufficient  the  conviction  2  East,  105,  . 
states  the  witness  was  examined  on  oath,  without  stating  the  ^^^  v  Pic- 
magistrate  bad  authority  to  administer  ^he  oath.     Held,  also,  ^V^  &7-^ 
if  the  convicting  magistrate  give  a  proper  date  to  the  time  of  also  1  D.  <i  E. 
the  conviction  on  the  face  of  it,  and  afterwards  add  an  impos-  ^^»  above,  . 
sible  date  to  the  time  when  he  sets  his  hand  and  seal  to  the  ^e.  '^^ 
conviction  (being  before  the  offence  committed,)  the  latter 
may  be  rejected  as  surplussage. 

Art.  10.  Evidence  in  defts,  presence. 

^  1 .  It  must  always  appear  directly  or  by  fair  implication, 
the  evidence  was  given  or  read  in  the  deft's.  presence. 

§  2.  Conviction  quashed  :  and  held  1.  The  evidence  must  2  Burr.  1168, 
be  set  out  that  the  court  may  judge  of  it :  2.  It  must  be  given  **«*  ''*  v«- 
in  the  deft's.  presence  that  he  may  cross-examine,  and  so  ap-  ^^° 
pear,  and  so  bad,  where  stated,  the  witness  came  before  the  jus- 
tices and  deposed  the  defts.  confessed  to  him  they  had  agreed 
to  raise  their  wages,  whereupon  they  appearing  before  the  two 
justices  to  answer  the  said  charge,  and   having  heard  it,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  witness  being  called  on  by  the  justices  to 
shew  cause  why  they  should  not  be  convicted  8z«.,  and  hav- 
ing nothing  to  say  thereupon,  they  are  convicted  for  unlaw- 
fully entering  into  such  combination,  bad  ;  for  though  it  might 
be  inferred   remotely  the  evidence  was  given  in  the  deft's. 
presence,  yet  not  stated  to  be  so. 

2d.  Bad,  also,  because  there  was  no  adjudication,  only  a 
mere  conviction,— ought  also  to  have  adjudged  the  forfeiture, 
even  if  the  penalty  be  certain,  much  more  if  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court  to  commit  to  the  house  of  correction,  or  to  the 
common  gaol,  and  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three  months. 

§  3.  So  in  this  case  a  conviction  was  quashed,  because  the  1  D.  &  E. 
witness  was  not  sworn  and  examined  in  the  deft's.  presence  ;  J^»  ^^^  •^•* 
and  also  held,  it  is  not  enough  to  read  over  the  deposition  of    ^^  ^^' 
the  witness  in  the  deft's.  presence*    It  seems  the  witness  tes- 
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Ch.  231.  tiffed  and  the  justice  wrote  down  his  testimoDy,  but  did  not 

Art.  12.    state  he  testified  in  the  deft's.  presence  ;  then  the  justice  read 

\^ry^^    this  deposition  or  testimony  in  the  deft's.  presence,  and  the 

witness  affirmed  it.     Held|  not  sufficient ;  it  gave  not  to  the 

deft,  a  sufficient  opportunity  to  cross-examine  be.,  and  the 

court  said  the  witness  ought  to  have'  been  resworn  in  the 

deft's.  presence. 

1 D.  b  E.  ^4.  But  in  such  cases  if  the  deft,  confess  the  charge,  the 

^i^2D  b  irregularity  is  cured.     May  be  the  informer  came  &c.,  preter- 

E.  18.— 7  b.    perfect  tense.  Rex  v.  Thompson. 

fc  £.  162.  And  in  such  convictions,  if  the  deft,  appear  and  plead,  and 

the  evidence  be  given  on  the  same  day,  the  court  will  intend 
the  evidence  was  given  in  the  deft's.  presence. 
SM  Reifv.  %  ^*  ^°^  ^^i^«  though  it  be  stated  that  his  appearance  was 
Svrailow.-^  at  A,  and  the  evidence  was  given  at  B. 
6  D.  b  £.  7ft.  Same  rule,  the  conviction  must  state  the  evidence  was  given 
in  the  deft's.  presence ;  and  if  it  do  not,  it  is  a  good  objection. 
iD.bE.  Lford  Kenyon  said,  he  was  always  dissatisfied  with  one 

point  in  Rex  r.  Thompson,  namely,  that  the  court  would  in 
any  case  intend  that  the  evidence  was  given  in  the  deft's.  pres- 
ence, without  its  so  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  conviction. 
Cowp.  241,         ^  6.  It  is  sufficient  if  enough  appears  to  shew  the  evidence 
Rex  O.Kemp-  ^p^g  given  in  the  deft's.  presence,  without  stating  he  was  actu- 
ally present  at  the  time. 
Stuart  V.  $  7.  A  judgment  ought  never  to  be  given  in  a  summary 

Hen^'b'Man.  ™*"°®"' '"  ^^^  P'**^*  fa^o*"',  unless  he  fully  brings  his  case 
48,56.  within  the  statute  under  which  he  proceeds. 

Art.  11.  Evidence^  hifw  tiewed. 
KR^  *'^*  ^  1.  Where  a  statute  gives  power  of  conviction  to  a  magis* 

t.  Smith!     *  trate,  he  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  weight  of  the  evidence  given 
before  him,  and  the  court  of  K.  B.  will  not  examine  whether 
he  has  drawn  a  right  conclusion  from  it,  but  if  no  evidence  at 
all  appears  on  the  conviction  to  support  a  material  part  of  the 
information,  this  court  will  quash  the  conviction.     But  **  if 
any  evidence  whatever  (however  slight")  had  appeared  to 
establish  this  point  (sale  of  bread  to  Robert  Chappell)  the 
magistrate  had  the  sole  right  to  draw  bis  conclusion  be. 
s  Doagl.  486,      ^  2.  It  is  indispensably  necessary  the  conviction  state  the 
Rex  V.  Read,  evidence,  and  it  is  void  if  it  do  not  do  it.     It  only  stated,  that 
witnesses  were  examined  on  oath,  the  deft,  neglected  to  ap- 
pear or  attend  after  being  summoned,  and  that  he,  the  justice^ 
considered  the  evidence  Ilc. 
8  D.  &  E.  ^3.  Also  held,  that  the  magistrate  ought  to  state  in  his 

cSriS**  ••  conviction  the  whole  of  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  deft. ; 
but  convictions  stating  the  evidence  generally,  have  been  hoi- 
den  good.  p.  323  n.,  though  not  approved. 

Art.  12.  Cur$ei  ^e.  uttered  ought  to  be  etated. 
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.1   ^  1.  In  every  coBvictioD  for  swteriog  and  cursing,  the  oaths  Ch.  221* 
and  curses  must  be  stated.    The  conviction  stated  the  deft.    Art*  13. 
did  profanely  swear  &fty-four  oaths,  and  profanely  curse  160   s^^*v-^y 
curses,  contra  formam  atatuii^  and  that  the  witnesses  being  \^'^  ^^J» 
sworn  did   depose  the  deft,  swore  fifty-four  oaths  and   160  spaVling.— 
curses,  and  the  deft,  being  summoned  and  heard,  the  justice  And  2  Ld. 
adjudged  him  to  be  guihy  of  the  premises,  and  to  forfeit  £21  **y"*  ^^^' 
8s.  was  at  2#.  an  oath,  bad  also,  because  (be  conviction  did 
not  state  the  deft,  was  not  a  servant  he.     ^^  For  what  is  a  pro- 
(isuie  oath  or  curse  is  matter  of  law,  and  ought  not  to  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  witness/'     Conviction  quashed. 

^  2.  But  in  this  case  the  deft,  was  convicted  on  6  &  7  W.  Stra.  ^^ 
UL  c.  1,  for  swearing  100  oaths,  viz.  by  Gr — d,  and  100  eits/' 
curses,  viz.  G— d  d— *n  you.     Objections,  these  ought  to  have 
been  stated  100  times,  each  particularly.     But  held,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  state  he  swore  such  an  oath  or  made  such  a  curse 
100  times ;  and  proceedings  on  convictions  must  be  in  the 
present  tense.     In  convictions  it  is  ill  for  the  witness  to  swear  i?*™*!^', 
the  deft,  is  guilty  of  the  premises,  for  that  was  taking  on  him- 
self to  swear  the  law. 

^  3.  It  is  considered  as  a  general  principle  of  law  in  these  i  stra.  646, 
cases,  that  where  justices  have  power  to  convict  on  the  oath  ^^  ^'  ^8®- 
of  one  or  more  witnesses,  they  may  convict  on  the  confession 
of  the  party. 

^  4.  Where  a  penal  state  empowers  justices  to  distribute  2D. &E.96. 
tbe  penalty  on  conviction  among  several  persons,  they  ought  ^  p^'l^g^^*"^ 
to  adjudge  the  several  proportions  particularly.     So  where  688. 
tbey  may  allow  reasonable  charges,  they  ought  to  ascertain  the 
amount  in  the  conviction. 

Art.  13.  Exceptions  and  provisoes  in  statutes. 

^  1.  Held,  a  summary  conviction  for  any  offence  created  ?J?'i?''n^ 
by  statute  must  negative  every  exception  contained  in  the  v.jukes'bal. 
clause  creating  the  offence.  This  is  not  naerely  want  of  form, 
and  this  is  according  to  the  general  rule  stated  in  another 
placa.  And  Lord  Kenyon  said,  *^  the  only  cases  where  this  is 
not  necessary  to  be  done,  were,  where  the  exception  was  in- 
troduced in  a  subsequent  clause,  and  there  it  must  come  by 
way  oS  defence  on  the  part  of  the  deft." 

$  2.  An  excuse  under  a  proviso  need  not  be  taken  notice  2  Stra.  iioi, 
of  in  a  conviction,  where  the  proviso  is  not  in  the  enacting  **  btm. 
clause. 

§  3.  Tliis  was  a  conviction  for  keeping  an  alehouse  without  if  ^™'^^ 
license.     Objected,  that  in  the  statute  there  is  a  proviso  to 
exempt  persons  punished  by  a  former  statute  ;  hence  the  con- 
viction should  have  staled  the  deft,  bad  not  been  so  punished  ;    ' 
but  held,  this  matter  "  coming  in  by  way  ofprovisOy  he  should 
Inve  insisted  on  it  in  bis  defence." 
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Ch.  821. 

AtU  14. 


6D  &E. 

659,  660,  Rex 
9,  Pralten. 


n  East,  146, 
Rex  i;.  Wood- 
cock. 


^  D.  &  E.  18, 
Rex  V. 
Thompion. 


S  D.  <i  E.  96, 
97,  Rex  V, 
Pempsey. 


1  East,  189, 
Rex  P.  Sy- 
IDonds.    ) 


6  D.  &  E. 

638,  Rex  t. 
Priest. 


2  Stra.  900, 
Rex  V.  Cuth- 
flilrall. 


^  4.  This  X¥as  a  conviction  on  22  Car.  11.,  therefore  the 
prosecutor  need  not  have  negatived  any  of  the  exceptions  in 
1  W.  b  M.  c.  18,  (an  after  act)  and  as  he  had  negatived  a 
part  of  them  these  might  be  rejected  as  surplussage.  1  D.  & 
E.  320,  Rex  v.  Hall. 

An  information  founded  on  a  penal  statute  must  negative  the 
exceptions  in  the  enacting  clause  creating  the  penalty ;  also, 
those  contained  in  a  former  clause  to  which  the  enacting 
clause  refers  in  express  terms. 

%  5.  Every  conviction  must  state  the  prosecution  and  con- 
viction to  be  within  the  time  limited  by  law. 

Art.  14.  Judgments  or  adjudications. 

§  1.  In  every  conviction  there  must  be  a  regular  judgment 
or  adjudication,  the  only  question  is,  what  is  such. 

§  2.  In  this  case  the  conviction  set  forth  the  evidence  and 
then  stated,  *'  thereupon  the  deft,  on  —  at  —  before  me 
— —  by  oath  of  one  credible  witness,  according  to  the  form 
of  the  statute,  is. convicted."  Held,  this  was  an  adjudicadoQ 
by  the  justice  that  he  is  convicted  of  the  oflfence. 

§  3.  In  this  conviction  held,  where  justices  of  the  peace  are 
required  by  penal  statute  to  distribute  the  penalty  on  convic- 
tion among  certain  persons  according  to  their  discretion  ;  and 
adjudication,  the  forfeiture  be  disposed  of  as  the  law  directs, 
is  bad.  The  justices  ought  to  have  adjudged  what  the  sev- 
eral proportions  should  be ;  "  and  a  judgment  is  one  entire 
thing,  and  one  part  of  it  cannot  be  given  at  one  time  and 
another  at  a  subsequent  period.  The  distribution  of  the  pen- 
alty is  a  part  of  the  judgment,  and  it  ought  to  appear  on  the 
record." 

^  4.  Where  a  statute  gives  power,  in  a  summary  proceeding 
and  conviction,  to  a  magistrate  to  award  the  reasonable  charges 
of  taking  a  distress,  he  must  ascertain  the  amount  in  the  con- 
viction, and  an  adjudication  that  the  deft,  shall  pay  the  rea* 
sonable  charges  of  the  levy  is  bad. 

^  5.  The  deft,  was  convicted  in  the  penalty  of  10s.  on 
the  mutiny  act.  The  act  directed  part  of  the  penalty  to  be 
paid  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  where  the 
offence  is  committed,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  said  parish. 
The  justice  adjudged  this  part  to  be  paid  to  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  of  a  township ;  held,  this  adjudication  could  not  be 
supported.  And  Lord  Kenyon  said,  that  ^^  every  thing  neces- 
sary to  support  a  conviction,  should  appear  on  the  conviction 
itself." 

^  6.  The  deft,  was  convicted  on  a  Turnpike  act,  for  refus- 
ing to  account  for  and  pay  over  the  tolls  he  had  collected  ; — 
conviction  quashed,  because  no  particular  sum  was  specified, 
or  jthe  times  when  the  money  was  charged  to  be  received,  so 
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us  to  enable  him  to  defend  himself  on  a  second  charge.    The   Ch.  221. 
trustees  wished  the  conviction  to  stand  as  to  the  non-account-    Art,  15. 
iug,  but  tlie  court  said  it  was  one  entire  nonfeasance  charged  y^^^^^sr^^^ 
both  in  the  conviction  and  commitment,  and  they  would  not 
sever  them. 

^  7.  A  person  can  commit  but  one  offence  on  the  same 
day,  by  exercising  his  ordinary  calling  on  a  Sunday.  See 
Crepps  V.  Durden  &  al. 

^  8.  A  statute  directs  one  convicted  of  an  offence  by  a  i  i^j.  Rayn.* 
justice,  shall  suffer  imprisonment  for  want  of  a  sufficient  dis-  546,  Rex  v. 
tress  to  satisfy  a  penalty  he  incurs  on  conviction.  The  Justice,  c^^^^dler. 
before  he  issues  a  warrant  for  his  commitment,  must  state  on 
the  conviction,  that  he  has  not  such  distress,  and  enter  an 
adjudication  that  he  be  imprisoned. 

•J  9.  Separate  penalties.     The  deft,  may  be  convicted  of  8  D.  &  E. 
several  offences  in  the  same  conviction, — three  offences  of  ^»  J^*  ^' 
the  same  kind  committed  on  three  several  days. 

Aat.  15.     Attainder. 

^  I .  Under  this  act  of  attainder,  there  have  been  several  New  York 
adjudications  on  the  principles  of  the  American  revolution.        ^fi^^^*'^* 

§  2.  The  wife  of  a  person  attainted  under  this  act,  was  ^  j^^^^  ^^^ 
entitled  to  dower  out  of  the  estate  of  her  husband,  which  27,  Paimerv! 
bad  become  forfeited  in  virtue  of  this  act  of  forfeiture  and  Hortoa. 
attainder. 

§  3.  Where  a  person  was  convicted  under  this  act  for  ad-  2  Johns.  Cas. 
hering  to  the  enemies  of  the  State,  and  all  his  properly,  real  ^^^^^^^^^' 
and   personal,  was  declared  to  be  forfeited  ;  held,  he  could 
not,  after  his  return  to  the  State,  maintain  an  action  for  rent 
which  had  accrued  prior  to  the  22d  of  October,  1779 ;  and 
of  course  he  could  not  set  it  off. 

^  4.  A  person  named  Joshua  Temple  De  St.  Croix,  was  2  Johns.  Cas. 
convicted  and  attainted  under  this  act  by  the  name  of  Joshua  267,  Jackson 
De  St.  Croix ;  held,  the  proceedings  under  this  act  were  to  ''   *°   ' 
be  governed  by  the  rule!  in  cases  of  attainder,  and  not  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings ;  that  the  conviction 
contained  an  imperfect  or  incomplete  description  of  the  person, 
which  might  be  supplied  by  proof;  and   that  the  identity  of 
the  person  was  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  ascertained  by  the  jury. 
But  otherwise  where  the  description  of  the  person  is  false  or 
repugnant  to  truth. 

§  6.  By  this  act  of  October,  1779,  estates  on  condition  did  Jaclcwiit. 

not  vest  in  the  people  or  become  forfeited.   A  on bought  j^ohng'R, 

lands  at  a  sheriff's  sale,  but  did  not  pay  for  them,  and  till  248,  264 ; 
payment  the  deed  was  delivered  as  an  escrow.     A  was  after-  i"'l£i^^'l': 
wards  attainted,  not  having   performed  the  condition.     Held,  ^^^  ease  in 
the  State  of  New  York  could  not  in  1788,  by  paying  the  error— 
consideration,  perform  the  conditions  of  the  sale,  so  as  to  vest  ofoct*  m^ 

TOii.  VII.  44  ^C«iiie8,6i. 
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Ch.  231.  the  title  to  the  land  in  A  ;  also  held,  A  ao  attainted  was  em* 
^rt.  16.    liter  mortuui.    The  attainder  in  thb  case,  as  in  any  other, 

^^y^^  could  operate  only  on  the  estate  A  had  at  the  time  of  the 
attainder;  and  that  was  in  fact  no  estate  or  title  in  these 
lands ;  but  the  title  remained  in  the  original  debtor,  necessa- 
rily, antil  the  deed  constituting  the  sale  and  change  of  proper- 
ty was  completed,  by  a  final  delivery  to  the  purchaser  A ;  and 
the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783,  found  ihe  title  of  this  estate  in 
the  original  debtor,  not  in  A.  Here  was  attainder  without 
judgment  of  death. 

a  Johns.  R.        ^  6.  So  in  this  the  person  whose  estate  was  confiscated  by 

^^s  'Ir^'^'f  °  *'s  *^'  ^^  October  22,  1779,  actually  died  in  June,  1777. 

V.  to  es  Before  that  time  he  removed  within  the  British  line,  within 
the  State  of  New  York,  from  those  parts  of  it  which  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Americans.  May  the  5th,  1780,  was 
presented  by  the  grand  jury,  and  indicted  under  this  act,  for 
an  offence  alleged  to  have  been  committed  April  15,  1777, 
and  was  convicted,  and  judgment  was  signed  July  14,  1783, 
after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  as  a  provisional  treaty, 
and  before  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  and  the 
estate  adjudged  forfeited,  and  was  sold.  Ejectment  was 
brought  against  those  who  derived  title  under  the  sale  made 
by  the  commissioners  of  forfeitures ;  and  held  the  proceedings 
were  regular,  and  according  to  the  act,  aud  the  judgment 
valid.  And  clearly  it  must  have  been  valid,  solely  on  revolu- 
tionary principles  ;  for  on  the  settled  principles  of  our  system 
of  government,  no  legislature  can  pass  an  act  to  attaint  a  man 
and  confiscate  his  estate  after  he  is  dead,  and  his  estate  ac- 
tually descended  to,  and  vested  in  his  heirs  at  law.  The 
court  observed,  the  constitution  authorized  the  legislature  to 

f)ass  bills  of  attainder  for  crimes  committed  during  the  revo- 
utionary  war.     See  Estate  by  Forfeiture,  Ch.  136. 
Art.  16.     Other  cases. 
1  Dallas, 993,      5j  I.  Under  a  statute  of  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  of 
^kwood  ^'  ^^y  *^^®>  ^^^  estate  of  the  pk.  was  confiscated  in  the  Ame- 
rican revolutionaiy  war  for  his  adhering  to  the  British  govern- 
ment.   Held,  in  Pennsylvania,  he  could  not  sue  there  to  re- 
cover  a  debt  vested   by  that  confiscation   in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  though  no  proceedings  were  had  on  the  part  of 
that  State  to  reduce  the  debt  into  possession  before  the  treaty 
of  peace.     In  this  case  the  statute  itself,  on  our  revolutionary 
principles,  confiscated  this  debt,  and  vested  it  in  the  State ; 
this  was  a  common  practice  in  that  revolution.    This  was  the 
operation  of  Massachusetts  conspirator  act  be.  mentioned  in 
a  former  chapter.     Almost  every  State  confiscated  personal 
property  and  debts  in  this  way  in  that  revolution,  and  in  sev- 


I 


era!  cases  lands  and  real  estate.    It  will  be  observed  in  this  I 
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case,  that  the  deft,  barred  the  pit's,  action,  by  pleading  the   Ch.  22U 
debt  sued  for  was  vested  in  Connecticut,  a  third  party,-  under    Art.  16. 
which  he  did  not  claim.  v^^^v-^^ 

§  2.  By  the  confiscation  acts  in  Maryland,  passed  in  this  6  Crench, 
revolution,  the  equitable  interests  of  British  subjects  were  also  ^*  ^^5**  *' 
confiscated  without  ofiice  found,  or  entry,  or  other  act  done,  state, 
though  such  equitable  interests  were  not  discovered  till  after 
the  peace  of  1783.     Also  held  in  this  case,  that  a  writ  of 
error  lay  to  the  highest  court  in  the  State,  when  the  qiies- 
tion  was,  if  a  confiscation  under  the  State  statute  was  complete 
before  this  treaty  of  peace. 

Held,  the  confiscation  acts  of  the  State  of  Georgia  are  not  4  Didlai,  14, 
repugnant  to  the  constitution.    Cooper  v.  Telfair.  ^' 

^  3.  Nor  was  the  act  of  that  State,  confiscating  the  mort*  4  Cranch, 

gagor's  estate,  any  bar  to  the  claim  of  the  mortgagee,  a  Brit-  "*'*»  ^l?^^' 
PTt  i_     .       I  I  L.  1  ^1    J     •         V     son©, Mem. 

ish  merchant,  whose  debt  was  only  sequestered  during  the 

American  revolutionary  war ;  for  only  the  estate  of  the  mort- 
gagor was  confiscated,  not  that  of  the  mortgagee  :  2.  If  a 
confiscating  statute  of  a  State,  independent  of  this  treaty  of 
peace,  could  be  construed  to  destroy  the  claim  of  a  British 
mortgagee,  this  treaty  of  peace  reinstated  the  lien  in  its  full 
force,  and  a  subsequent  sale  of  the  estate  could  only  pass  it 
with  its  incumbrances. 

^  4.  By  this  provision   in  the  constitution  of  the  United  Art.  1,  sect. 
States,  '*  no  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  law,  shall  be  Son^unliJJi* 
passed.''     The  same  principle  as  to  attainder  is  understood  to  States. 
pervade  the  American  system  of  government.     In  some  State 
constitutions  it  is  expressed  as  in  that  of  Maryland,  in  these 
words,  *^  that  no  law,  to  attaint  particular  persons  of  treason 
or  felony,  ought  to  be  made  in  any  case,  or  any  time,  here- 
after."   Declaration  of  Rights,  p.  16. 

^  5.   Where  the  ihief^s  conviction  does  not  divest  the  own^  Kssei,  i^ot. 
er**  property*  Towne  brought  trover  for  a  pair  of  oxen  against  jowoeV^' 
Collins,  who  innocently  bought  them  of  the  thief,  and  recover-  Collios. 
ed,  though   Hutchins,  the  thief,  had   been  convicted,    and 
sentenced  to  pay  three-fold  damages,  these  not  being  paid 
to  the  pit.,  whose  only  agency  in  the  prosecution  was  procure 
ing  the  thief  to  be  arrested,  and  attending  the  trial  as  a  wit- 
ness, when  summoned.    Held,  no  market  overt  exists  in  Mas- 
sachusetts* 

§  6^  Forfeiture,  by  confiscation,  of  an  absentee's  estate  in  Kirby,  288, 
Connecticut,  for  adhering  to  the  king  in  the  American  revolu-  jJ»h]Json'- 
tion ;  and  held,  this  did  not  discharge  him  from  his  debts,  aod  id.  291. 
though  admitted  by  the  commissioners  on  forfeited  estates : 
2.  Held,  the  creditors  could  waive  that  benefit,  or  if  received, 
could  sue  the  debtor  for  the  part  not  paid  :    3.  The  coo- 
fiscatioQ  acts  did  not  render  the  par^  civUiter  mortuuif  he  is 
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Ch.  221,  still  capable  of  acquiring  property,  and  of  holding  any  he 
Art.  17.  might  have  out  of  the  State :  4.  It  leaves  him  personally 
v^^^v^^^  liable  for  his  antecedent  debts,  until  in  fact  paid. 

Art.  17.  Judgments  fyc. 
fiM^D^ii  ^  ^'  Judgment  for  corporal  punishment  is  not  to  be  pro- 

450*      ^  ^'  nounced  against  a  person  in  his  absence  ;  and  judgment  relates 

to  the  first  day  of  the  term. 
1  Wiis.  163,  ^  2.  Judgment  was  regularly  signed  in  this  criminal  cause. 
Rci  V.  Hun-  Moved  by  the  deft,  to  set  it  aside  on  payment  of  costs,  plead- 
ing the  general  issue,  and  taking  short  notice  of  trial  :  per 
curiam,  it  is  never  done  in  criminal  causes. 
9  Salk.  213.  §  3.  Every  judgment  must  be  complete  and  formal.  Two 
~-ivv  BL87  young  Students  in  Oxford  College  were  convicted  on  informa- 
Dawe*.  ^^^^  of  treasonable  words,  and  punished  by  the  vice-chancellor 

in  an  academical  way  ;  then  sentenced  by  B.  R.  to  pay  fines, 
to  be  imprisoned,  be. 
1  Dallas,  462,      ^4.  If  a  verdict  be  good,  a  judgment  entered  upon  it  gen- 
S'enror^r '     erally,  must  be  so  likewise ;  for  when  drawn  at  large  it  may 
MuMer/         be  put  into  form.     Strict  form  in  it  is  not  necessary. 

^  5.  Judgments  in  many  cases,  generally  civil  and  qui  torn, 
Ch.  146,  and   motions  in  arrest  of  judgments.     The  same 
chapters  in  civil  causes,  except  judgment  arrested  in   one 
criminal  case  there  stated,  as  Woods'  case.     General  princi- 
ples of  judgments  and  of  arrests  thereof,  there  considered. 
1  W.  Bl.  2dl,      §  6.  Arresting  judgments.     Five  defts.  were  indicted  for  a 
S^t/k*  ^      ™^  *"^  assault.     The  jury  acquitted  all  but  two,  insisted  on 
Ham.  ^^^  ^'^  ^^3  ^"  acquittal  of  all,  as  two  cannot  commit  a  riot ; 

but  on  shewing  cause  it  appeared  two  died  before  trial  and 
were  not  acquitted  ;  and  the  verdict  found  two  guiky  of  a  riot. 
Judgment  not  arrested.  And  the  case  states,  ^*  the  court  will 
suppose  every  thing  in  order  to  support"  the  indictment,  as 
the  verdict  found  two  guilty  and  two  others  were  dead,  "  the 
court  will  intend  that  the  jury  had  evidence  that  one  at  least 
of  the  dead  men  was  concerned  in"  the  riot.  This  decision 
seems,  however,  to  clash  in  some  degree  with  the  general 
rule  of  law,  which  is,  that  the  court  will  intend  nothing  to  sup- 
port criminal  proceedings.  And  here  too  there  was  no  room 
to  suppose  the  jury  found  one  of  the  dead  men  guilty  of  a  riot, 
unless  it  be  also  supposed  the  jury  undertook  to  know  the 
law,  that  there  must  be  three  to  make  a  riot.  But  why  sup- 
pose this  f  As  it  was  not  the  jury's  province  to  know  the  law, 
and  if  not,  they  might  well  find  two  guilty  of  a  riot,  not  know- 
ing the  law,  and  so  might  well  think  two  might  make  a  riot, 
and  so  find  two  guilty  of  one,  though  no  evidence  a  third  was 
concerned. 
SLd.Raym.  ()  7.  On  an  indictment  the  deft,  may  move  in  arrest  of 
p%eraan  —  judgment  after  a  judgment  by  default,  but  not  after  judgment 
I  \f ,  Bl.  209.r-2Burr.  930,  Rex  v,  Spraggs. 
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upon  demurrer.  The  deft,  must  appear  in  person  to  move  Ch.  221. 
in  arrest  of  judgment  And  so  if  the  conviction  be  removed  Art.  17. 
by  certiorari.  v^rN-'-^.y 

§8.  Information  against  deft,  for  illegal  exactions  in  his^^*™^» 
office  of  clerk  of  the  market.  It  contained  several  distinct 
charges,  as  to  which  he  was  acquitted,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
information  there  was  a  general  charge  of  which  he  was  found 
guilty,  viz.  ^*  that  under  colour  of  his  said  office  he  did  ille- 
gally cause  his  agents  to  demand  and  receive  of  several  other 
persons  several  other  sums  of  money,  on  pretence  of  weighing 
and  examining  their  several  weights  and  measures."  Judg- 
ment arrested,  because  this  charge  was  too  general,  so  gen- 
eral that  the  deft,  cannot  prepare  to  defend  against  it,  or  have 
the  benefit  of  pleading  it  in  bar  to  another  prosecution. 

^  9.  The  deft,  was  convicted,  and  judgment  was  arrested,  %^^^'S?^' 
because  it  did  not  appear  the  jury  who  tried  the  cause  was  ris. 
sworn  in  the  county,  the  words,  then  and  there^  being  omit- 
ted in  swearing  the  jury. 

§  10.  The  deft,  in  capital  or  other  cases  may  in  person  4  Bl.  Com, 
move  in  arrest  of  judgment  any  legal  exceptions  to  the  indict-  ^^' 
inent,  as  want  of  sufficient  certainty  in  stating  the  offence,  the 
time,  place,  or  person,  and  *'  if  the  objections  be  valid  the 
whole  proceedings  shall  be  set  aside  ;  but  the  party  may  be 
indicted  again."  None  of  the  statutes  of  jeofails^  as  stated 
formerly,  extend  to  indictments,  or  proceedings  in  criminal 
cases.  Hence  a  defective  indictment  is  not  aided  by  verdict, 
and  in  favour  of  life  great  strictness  is  always  observed.  Par- 
don is  also  pleadable  in  arrest  of  judgment ;  and  praying  ben- 
efit of  clergy  or  commutation  thereof,  may  be  ranked  under 
the  same  head. 

^11.  Information  on  two  statutes  for  the  same  offence,  and  Bon.  286, 
for  two  penalties  on  those  acts.     Verdict  against  ihe  deft.,  RoMvere.* 
and  one  is  bad,  judgment  must  be  arrested  in  toto. 

§  12.  The  deft,  on  an  indictment  may  move  in  arrest  of  Stra.  843, 
judgment  any  time  before  judgment  is  signed.  ^®*  *'■  ^*y*' 

§  13.  A.  D.  1810,  the  General  Court  in  Virginia  decided,  Virginia  Cas. 
"  that  it  could  give  judgment  for  a  fine  in  the  absence  of  the  common- 
deft. ;  but  that  in  no  case  except  by  statute  could  it  give  judg-  wealth  r. 
ment  of  imprisonment  or  other  corporal  punishment,  unless  he  C**™?- 
was  present  in  court."     This  is  the  settled  distinction. 
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CHAPTER  CCXXII. 


IMPEACHMENTS. 

As  to  Defects  and  AmeodmenU,  Forfeitures,  Error,  Re- 
prieve and  Pardons,  be.  in  criminal  cases,  see  tbos<;  heads. 

We  now  come  to  another  branch  of  the  law  in  this  work, 
that  is,  impeachments ;  so  far  penal  and  criminal  as  the  ob- 
ject of  the  impeachment  is  to  convict  and  remove  from  officio, 
and  often  to  disqualify  to  hold  offices. 

Art.  1.   Corutitutianal  articles. 

^  1.  These  constitute  a  very  valuable  part  of  our  Federal 
and  State  constitutions,  both  in  theory  and  practice. 
Constitotion  ^  2.  By  art.  1,  sect.  2  of  the  constitution,  the  House  of 
of  the  United  Representatives  has  "  the  sole  power  of  impeachment."  By  the 
same  article,  sect.  ^,  *'  the  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power 
to  try  all  impeachments ;  when  setting  for  that  purpose,  they 
shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside.  And  do 
person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two 
thirds  of  the  members  present.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment shall  not  extend  further  than  from  removal  from  office,  and 
disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honour,  trust, 
or  profit  under  the  United  States ;  but  the  party  convicted 
shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial, 
judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to  law." 

Art.  2,  sect.  4,  provides,  *'  the  president,  vice-president, 
and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed 
from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of  treason, 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

Art.  3,  sect.  2  This  provides,  that  **  the  trial  of  all  crimes, 
except  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  be  by  jury,"  (impljring 
impeachoient  cases  are  cases  of  crimes.) 

Art.  1,  sect.  3,  speaking  of  impeachment,  says,  **and  no 
person  shall  be  convicted,  without  the  concurrence  of  two 
thirds  of  the  members  present,"  in  the  Senate.  So  the  terna 
conviction^  which  ever  implies  criminately,  is  used  several 
times  in  the  Federal  constitution  connected  with  impeach- 
ments. 

^  3.  In  almost  every  State  constitution  that  has  been  form- 
ed since  the  commencement  of  the  American  revolution  there 
has  been  included  a  similar  provision.  This  power  of  im- 
peachment, of  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  for 
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mal-conduct,  is  nearly  universal  in  our  system  of  goternment. .  Ch.  222. 
But  there  is,  and  ever  has  been,  some  diversity  in  the  exer-     Art,  1. 
cise  of  it.     But  in  this  respect  the  mode  of  exercising  it  in  the   \^^>r\J 
government  of  the  United  States  is,  and  long  has  been  imitat- 
ed by  a  majority  of  the  individual  States ;  that  is,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  popular ,  branch  in  the  legislature,  has 
been  and  is  the  grand  inquest  to  make  the  impeachment,  and 
the  Senate  or  senatorial  branch  is,  and  has  been  the  tribunal 
to  try  it ;  varying,  however,  some  in  the  detail,  though  not  id 
substance.     In  the  constitution  of  New  Hampshire  this  provis- 
ion is  well  and  fully  expressed  ;  and  it  will  be  enough  to 
recite  this  to  shew  the  provision,  in  substance,  in  each   State 
constitution,  which  has  thus  adopted  the  same  mode  nearly, 
that  is,  such  house  to  impeach  and  such  senate  to  try  and 
decide. 

^4.  Part  2  of  this  constitution  provides,  that  **  the  House  Constitution 
of  Kepresentatives  shall  be  the  grand  inquest  of  the  State,  and  hj^^^'^iji^ 
all  impeachments  made  by  them  shall  be  heard  and  tried  by  *  ^ 
the  Senate.''  And  "  the  Senate  shall  be  a  court  with  full 
power  and  authority  to  try  and  determine  all  impeachments 
made  by  tbe  Hou^e  of  Representatives  against  any  officer  or  , 
officers  of  the  State,  for  bribery,  corruption,  mal-practice,  or 
mal-administration  in  office  ;  with  full  power  to  issue  summons 
or  compulsory  process,  for  conveying  witnesses  before  them. 
But  previous  to  the  trial  of  any  such  impeachment,  the  mem- 
bers-of  the  Senate*  shall  respectively  be  sworn  truly  and  im- 
partially to  try  and  determine  the  charge  in  question,  accord- 
ing to  evidence.  And  every  officer  impeached  for  bribery, 
corruption,  mal-practice,  or  mal-administration  in  office,  shall 
be  served  with  an  attested  copy  of  the  impeachment,  and 
order  of  Senate  thereon,  with  such  citation  as  the  Senate  may 
direct,  setting  forth  the  time  and  place  of  their  sitting  to  try 
the  impeachment ;  which  service  shall  be  made  by  the  sheriff, 
or  such  other  sworn  officer  as  the  Senate  may  appoint,  at  least 
fourteen  days  before  the  time  of  trial ;  and  such  citation  being 
duly  served  and  returned,  the  Senate  may  proceed  in  the 
hearing  of  the  impeachment,  giving  the  person  impeached  (if 
be  shall  appear)  full  liberty  of  producing  witnesses  and  proofs, 
and  of  making  his  defence  by  himself  and  counsel,  and  may 
also,  upon  his  refusing  or  neglecting  to  appear,  hear  thefiroofs 
in  support  of  the  impeachment,  and  render  judgment  thereon, 
his  non-appearance  notwithstanding  \  and  such  judgment  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  the  person  impeached 
bad  appeared  and  pleaded  in  the  trial.  Their  Judgment,  how- 
ever, shall  not  extend  further  than  removal  from  office,  dis- 
qualification to  hold  or  enjoy  any  place  of  honour,  trust,  or 
jirofit,  under  the  state  $  but  tbe  party  so  convicted  shall  never- 
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Ch.'223.   theless  be  liable   to  indictmenti   trial,  judgment,  and   poo- 

Art  1.     ishment  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land/'     "  Whenever  the 

v^r^v^^.^  governor  shall  be  impeached,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

Judicial  Court  shall,  during  the  trial,  preside  in  the  Senate, 

but  have  no  vote  therein." 

These  articles  in  the  New  Hampshire  constitution  were  sub- 
stantially taken  from  the  Federal  constitution,  as  well  as  those 
generally  in  the  State  constitutions,  adopted  since  that  was. 
And  the  said  articles  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
were  adopted  from  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts.  Each 
State  that  has  established  the  prosecution  by  impeachment^  has 
made  the  popular  branch  in  the  legislature  the* grand  inquest 
to  impeach  officers  for  corruption,  and  mal-administration  in 
office,  even  Virginia.  But  this  State,  in  her  constitution,  has 
provided,  that  such  impeachment  shall  be  prosecuted  by  the 
Attorney  General,  or  such  other  person  or  persons  as  the 
House  may  appoint  in  the  General  Court,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land  ;  if  found  guilty,  to  be  disabled  to  hold  any 
office  under  government,  or  be  removed  from  such  office  pro 
tempore^  or  subjected  to  such  pains  and  penalties  as  the  laws 
shall  direct.  And  if  any  of  the  judges  of  the  General  Court, 
on  good  grounds,  (to  be  judged  of  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates,) be  accused  of  any  of  the  said  crimes  or  offences,  such 
House  may,  in  like  manner,  impeach  the  judge  or  judges  so 
accused,  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  to  be  pun- 
ished in  the  same  manner. 

The  constitution  of  North  Carolina  provides,  that  the  (Gov- 
ernor, and  other  officers,  offending  against  the  Sute,  by  vio- 
lating any  part  of  the  constitution,  mal-administration,  or  cor- 
ruption, may  be  prosecuted  on  the  impeachment  of  the  Gen- 
Maryland  eral  Assembly,  or  presentment  of  the  grand  jury  of  any  court 
CowUtution.  Qf  supreme  jurisdiction  in  this  State.  In  Maryland  misbe- 
haviour in  office  is  indictable. 

^  5.  On  the  whole,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  princi- 
ples and  modes  of  impeachments,  adopted  in  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  have  been  adopted  in  all  the  individual 
States ;  and  in  many  cases  on  much  consideration  and  expe- 
rience. 

§  6.  There  have  been  many  impeachments  upon  these  con- 
stitutipnal  provisions  in  the  several  States.  In  Massachusetts, 
in  1794,  William  Hunt,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  was  impeach- 
ed by  the  House  of  Representatives,  before  the  Senate,  for 
mal-practice  in  his  office  of  such  justice,  among  other  things, 
because  he  acted  as  counsel  for  the  pit ,  and  filled  out  his  writ 
for  biro  in  an  action,  which  he  heard  and  tried  as  such  jus- 
tice ;  and  for  this,  and  other  acts  of  mal-practice  in  office, 
there  was  judgment  of  removal  from  it,  and  of  disqualification. 
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%  7.  Some  years  before,  (about   1788,)  sheriff  Greenleaf  Ch.  222. 
vras  impeached  by  the  same  House  of  Representatives,  and  in     Art.  2. 
the  same  manner,  for  maUpractice  in  the  office  of  sheriff.  v^^^/^^i-^ 

Abt.  2.  §  1.  But  the  8;reat  and  important  case  of  impeach-  Impeach- 
ment was  that.of  Judge  Cliase,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  JJ®|**  ^^^^ 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  a.  d  18(«>,  * 
Congress,  before  |he  Senate.    In  this  every  principle  and  u.  states o. 
matter  of  form  were  well  attended  to  and  considered.    Among  ^^} 
the  counsel  and  judges  there  were  some  of  the  first  lawyers 
of  the  country.     And  ina  full  examination  of  this  case,  oc- 
cupying, as  reported,  above  five  hundred  common  pages,  we 
find  many  very  material  points  stated  as  to  treason  aad  libels, 
the  power  of  juries  as  to  deciding  the  law  in  criminal  cases, 
and  as  to  the  admission^  of  evidence,  Uc.    It  will  be  my  object 
in  this,  and  several  following  articles,  to  state  these  points, 
and  the  material  matters  appertaining  to  them.     They  are  the 
more  valuable  as  they  are  purely  American,      In  this  case 
several  judicial  decisions,  of  value  and   importance,  will  be 
found,  as  in  the  cases  of  Vigol,  Mitchell,  Fries,  be,  he.   But 
the  useful  matter  in  this  case  is  not  generally  to  be  collected 
from  direct  decisions,  but  from  the  admissions  of  the  parties, 
and  their  eminent  counsel,  and  by  inference  from  the  decisions 
of  the  Senate  on  the  eight  articles  of  impeachment. 

^  2.  The  impeachment  against  Judge  Chase  was  for  high  impeach^ 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The  substance  of  which  was :  o^^^^ 
Art.  1  charged,  that  he  '^  on  the  trial  of  John  Fries,  charged 
with  high  treason,  before  the  Circuit  Conrt  of  the  United 
States,  held  for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,"  1800, 
*^  whereat  the  said  Samuel  Chase  presided,  did,  in  his  judicial 
capacity,  conduct  himself  in  a  manner  highly  arbitrary,  op- 
pressiive,  and  unjust,  viz  :  1.  In  delivering  an  opinion  iil  writ- 
ing, on  the  question  of  law,  on  the  construction  of  which  the 
defence  of  the  accused  materially  depended,  intending  to  pre- 
judice the  minds  of  the  jury  against  the  case  of  the  said  John 
Fries,  the  prisoner,  before  counsel  had  been  heard  in  his  de- 
fence :"  2.  *'*^  In  restricting  the  counsel  for  the  said  Fries 
from  recurring  to  such  English  authorities  as  they  believed 
apposite,  or  from  citing  certain  statutes  of  the  United  States, 
which  they  deemed  illustrative  of  the  positions  upon  which 
they  intended  to  rest  the  defence  of  their  client." 

«$  3,  3d.  ^'  In  debarring  the  prisoner  from  his  constitutional 
privilege  of  addressing  the  jury,  (through  his  counsel,)  on 
the  law  as  well  as  on  the  fact^  which  was  to  determine  his 
guilt,  or  his  innocence,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to 
wrest  from  the  jury  their  indisputable  right  to  hear  arguments, 
and  to  determine  upon  the  question  of  law,  as  well  as  the 
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Ch.  233,   questioD  of  fact,  involved  in  the  verdict  which  thejr  were  re- 
Art.  2.     quired  to  give.** 

^  ^  4.  An.  2  charged,  that  he,  at  a  Circuit  Court,  held  at 
Richmond  in  May,  1800,  &C.  whereat  he  presided,  and  ^'before 
which  a  certain  James  Thompson  Callender  was  arraigned, 
for  a  libel  on  John  Adams,  then  president  of  the  United 
States,  the  said  Samuel  Chase,  with  intent  to  oppress,  and 
procure  the  conviction  of  the  said  Callender,  did  overrule  the 
objections  of  John  Basset,  one  of  the  jury,  who  wished  to  be 
excused  from  serving  on  the  said  trial,  because  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  as  to  the  publication,  from  which  the  words  charg- 
ed to  be  libellous  in  the  indictment  were  extracted  ;  and  the 
said  Basset  was  sworn  accordingly,  and  did  serve  on  the  jury, 
by  whose  verdict  the  prisoner  was  subsequently  convicted.'* 

$  5.  Art.  3,  in  the  impeachment,  charged,  *^  that  with  in- 
tent to  oppress,  and  procure  the  conviction  of,  the  prisoner, 
the  evidence  of  John  Taylor,  a  material  witness  on  behalf  of 
the  aforesaid  Callender,  was  not  permitted,  by  the  said  Samuel 
Chase,  to  be  given  in,  on  pretence  that  the  said  witness  could 
not  prove  the  truth  of  the  whole  of  one  of  the  charges  con- 
tained in  the  indictment,  although  the  said  charge  embraced 
more  than  one  fact.'* 

§  6.  Art.  4,  in  the  impeachment,  charged,  "  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  said  Samuel  Chase  was  marked,  durine  the  whole 
course  of  the  said  trial,  by  manifest  injustice,  partiality,  and  in- 
temperance, viz  :  1.  In  compelling  the  prisoner's  counsel  to 
reduce  to  writing,  and  submit  to  the  insptetion  of  the  court, 
for  their  admission  or  rejection,  all  questions  which  the  said 
•counsel  meant  to  propound  to  the  above  named  John  Taylor, 
the  witness." 

$  7.  2d.  ''in  refusing  to  postpone  the  trial,  although  an  af- 
fidavit was  regularly  filed,  stating  the  absence  of  material  wit- 
nesses on  behalf  of  the  accused  ;  and  ahhough  it  was  mani- 
fest, that,  with  the  utmost  diligence,  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  could  not  have  been  procured  at  that  term." 

^  8.  3d.  "In  the  use  of  unusual,  rude,  and  contemptuous 
expressions,  towards  the  prisoner's  counsel ;  and  in  falsely  in- 
siQuating  that  they  wished  to  excite  the  public  fears  and  in- 
dignation, and  to  produce  that  insubordination  to  law,  to 
which  the  conduct  of  the  judge  did,  at  the  same  time,  mani- 
festly tend." 

^  9.  4th.  In  repeated  vexatious  interruptions  of  the  said 
counsel,  on  the  part  of  the  said  judge,  which  at  length  induced 
them  to  abandon  their  cause  and  their  cKent,  who  was  there* 
upon  convicted,  and  condemned  to  fine  and  imprisonment.*' 

<)  10.  5th.  ''  In  an  indecent  solicitude,  manifested  by  the 
said  Samuel  Chase,  for  the  conviction  of  the  accused,  unbe* 
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coming  even  a  public  prosecutor,  but  highly  disgraceful  to  the  Ch,  233. 
character  of  a  judge,  as  it  was  subversive  of  justice."  Art.  2. 

§  11.  Art.  5,  in  the  impeachmeut,  charged,  that  '^  whereas 
it  is  provided  by  the  act  of  Congress,  passed''  September  24, 
1789,  *^  entitled,  an  act  to  establish  the  judicial  courts  of  the 
United  States,  that  for  any  crime  or  offence  against  the  United 
States,  the  offender  may  be  arrested,  imprisoned,  or  bailed, 
agreeably  to  the  usual  mode  of  process  in  the  State  in  which 
such  offender  may  be  found ;  and  whereas  it  is  provided,  by 
the  laws  of  Virginia,  that  upon  presentment  by  any  grand  jury 
of  an  offence  not  capital,  the  court  shall  order  the  clerk  to 
issue  a  summons  against  the  person  or  persons  offending,  to 
appear  and  answer  such  presentment  at  the  next  court ;  yet 
the  said  Samuel  Chase  did,  at  the  court  aforesaid,  award  a 
capiat  against  the  body  of  the  said  James  Thompson  Callen- 
der,  indicted  for  an  offence  not  capital,  whereupon  the  said 
Callender  was  arrested,  and  committed  to  close  custody,  con- 
trary to  the  law  in  that  case  made  and  provided.'' 

^  12.  Art.  6,  in  the  impeachment^  charged,  that,  ^^  and 
whereas  it  is  provided,  by  the  24th  section  of  die  act  aforesaid* 
entitled,  an  act  to  establish  the  judicial  courts  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  laws  of  the  several  States,  except  where  the 
constitution,  treaties,  or  statutes,  of  the  United  States  shall 
otherwise  require  or  provide,  shall  be  regarded  as  the  rules  of 
decisions  in  trials  at  common  law,  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  in  cases  where  they  apply ;  and  whereas,  by  the  laws 
of  Virginia,  it  is  provided,  in  all  cases,  not  capital,  the  offen- 
der shall  not  be  held  to  answer  any  presentment  of  a  grand 
jury,  until  the  court  next  succeeding  that  during  which  such 
presentment  shall  be  made,  yet  the  said  Samuel  Chase,  with 
intent  to  oppress  and  procure  the  conviction  of  the  said  James 
Thompson  Callender,  did,  at  the  court  aforesaid,  rule  and  ad- 
judge the  said  Callender  to  trial  during  the  term  at  which  he, 
the  said  Callender,  was  presented  and  indicted,  contrary  to  law 
in  that  case  made  and  provided." 

$  13.  Art.  7,  in  the  impeachment,  charged,  that  at  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  &x;.  for  the  district  of  Delaware,  held  at  Newcas- 
tle, in  June  1800,  whereat  he  presided,  he  ''  disregarding  the 
duties  of  his  office,  did  descend  from  the  dignity  of  a  judge, 
and  stoop  to  the  level  of  an  informer,  by  refusing  to  discharge 
the  grand  jury,  although  intreate^  b^  several  of  the  said  jury 
so  to  do,  and  after  the  said  grand  jury  had  regularly  declared, 
through  their  foreman,  that  they  bad  found  no  bills  of  indict- 
ment, nor  bad  any  presentments  to  make,  by  observing  to  the 
said  grand  jury,  that  he,  the  said  Samuel  Chase,  understood 
that  a  highly  seditious  temper  had  manifested  itself  in  the 
State  of  Delaware,  among  a  certain  class  of  people^  particu- 
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Ch.  323.   larly  in  Newcastle  county,  and  more  especially  in  the  town  of 
Art.  2.     Wilmington,  where  lived  a  most  seditious  printer, -unrestrained 

V/y^^   by  any  principle  of  virtue,  and  regardless  of  social  order  ;  that 

the  name  of  this  printer  was ,  but  checking  himself,  as  if 

sensible  of  the  indecorum  which  he  was  committing,  added^ 
that  it  might  be  assuming  too  much  to  mention  the  name  of 
this  printer,  but  it  becomes  your  duty,  gentlemen,  to  inquire 
diligently  into  this  matter  ;  or  words  to  that  effect ;  and  that 
with  intention  to  procure  the  prosecution  of  the  printer,  io 
question,  the  said  Samuel  Chase  did,  moreover,  authoritatively 
enjoin  on  the  district  attorney  of  the  United  States,  the  neces- 
sity of  (frocuring  a  file  of  the  papers  to  which  he  alluded, 
(and  which  were  understood  to  be  those  published  under  the 
title  of  Mirror  of  the  Times  and  General  Advertiser,)  and  by 
a  strict  examination  of  them  to  find  some  passage  which  might 
furnish  the  groundwork  of  a  prosecution  against  the  printer 
of  the  said  paper ;  thereby  degrading  his  high  judicial  func- 
tions, and  tending  to  impair  the  public  confidence  in,  and  res- 
pect for,  the  tribunals  of  justice,  so  essential  to  the  general 
welfare." 

$  14.  Art.  8,  in  the  impeachment,  charged,  that  '^  whereas 
a  mutual  respect  and  confidence  between  the  government  of 
the  United  Sfdtes  and  those  of  the  individual  States,  and  be- 
tween the  people  and  those  governments  respectively,  are 
highly  conducive  to  that  public  harmony,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  public  happiness,  yet  the  said  Samuel  Chase,  dis- 
regarding the  duties  and  dignity  of  his  judicial  character,  did, 
at  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  district  of  Maryland,  held  at  Bal- 
timore, in  the  month  of  May  1803,  pervert  his  official  right 
and  duty,  to  address  the  grand  jury  then  and  there  assembled, 
on  the  matters  coming  within  the  province  of  the  said  jury, 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  to  the  said  grand  jury  an  intem- 
perate and  inflammatory  political  harangue,  with  intent  to  ex- 
cite the  fears  and  resentment  of  the  said  grand  jury,  and  of  * 
the  good  people  of  Maryland  against  their  State  government 
and  constitution  ;  a  conduct  hiahly  censurable  in  any,  but  pe- 
culiarly indecent  and  unbecoming  in  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States ;  and  moreover,  that  the  said  Sam- 
uel Chase,  then  and  there,  under  a  pretence  of  exercising  bis 
judicial  richt  to  address  the  said  grand  jury,  as  aforesaid,  did, 
in  a  manner  highly  unwarrantable,  to  excite  the  odinm  of  the 
said  grand  jury,  and  of  the  good  people  of  Maryland,  against 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  by  delivering  opinions, 
which,— even  if  the  judicial  authority  were  competent  to  their 
expression  on  a  suitable  occasion,  in  a  proper  manner, — were 
at  that  time,  and  as  delivered  by  him,  highly  indecent,  extra- 
judicial}  and  tending  to  prostitute  the  high  judicial  charac{f9 
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mth  which  he  was  invested,  to  the  low  purpose  of  an  elec-  Cb.  222. 
tioneering  partisan."  Art.  3. 

$  15.  The  House  of  Representatives  reserved  liberty  to 
exhibit  any  further  articles  or  other  accusation,  or  impeach- 
ment, against  him ;  also  to  reply  to  his  answers,  and  of  offer- 
ing proof,  &.C.  and  demanded  he  be  put  to  answer  to  said 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  '^  and  that  such  proceedings,  ex- 
aminations, trials,  and  judgments,  may  be  thereupon  had  and 
given  as  are  agreeable  to  law  and  justice." 

Perhaps  there  never  was  an  impeachment  which  involved 
more  matter,  and  more  doubtful  matter,  than 'this  did,  espes- 
cially  the  7th  and  8th  articles,  being  thus,  in  many  parts  of  it 
of  a  vague  and  doubtful  character,  the  very  words  used  in 
this  impeachment  became  material ;  hence  it  become  neces- 
sary generally  to  state  the  charges  verbatim^  in-order  to  give 
a  fair  and  correct  idea  of  them. 

Art.  3.  $  1.  The  written  answer  of  Judge  Chase,  espe- 
cially to  these  charges,  is  well  calculated  to  place  them  ia 
a  true  point  of  view,  and  contains  much  valuable  law  on  ma- 
Dy  important  points  in  American  jurisprudence.  I  shall  there- 
fore extract  largely  from  this  answer  ;  and  as  to  the  most  ma- 
terial points  resulting  therefrom,  add  some  observations  and 
authorities.  This  answer  was  filed  "in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  sitting  as  a  High  Court  of  Impeachment,"  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1805. 

§  2.  "  The  United  States  t?.  Samuel  Chase."  His  plea 
stated,  he  came  in  his  proper  person  into  the  said  court,  and 
**  protesting  that  there  is  no  high  crime  or  misdemeanor  par- 
ticularly alleged  in  the  said  articles  of  impeachment,  to  which 
be  is,  or  can  be,  bound  by  law  to  make  answer,  and  saving  to 
himself  now,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  all  benefits  of  excep- 
tions to  the  insuflSciency  of  the  said  articles,  and  each  of  them, 
and  to  the  defects  therein  appearing  in  point  of  law,  or  other- 
wise ;  and  protesting  also  that  he  ought  not  to  be  injured  in 
any  manner,  by  any  words,  or  by  any  want  of  form  in  his  an- 
swer, he  submits  the  following  facts,  and  observations,  by  way 
of  answer  to  the  said  articles."  He  then  cited  the  first  article 
in  said  impeachment,  also  the  three  specific  charges  of  mis- 
conduct, contained  in  it.  As  to  these  three,  he  admitted  the 
holding  of  the  court ;  that  Fries  was  brought  to  trial  in  it,  on 
an  indictment  for  treason  against  the  United  States  ;  that  he 
was  duly  commissioned  as  a  judge  be,  presided  &c.,  and 
was  assisted  by  Richard  Peters,  district  judge,  &c.  As  to 
the  opinion  given  in  writing,  mentioned  in  said  first  specific 
charge.  Judge  Chase  cited  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  section  3,  declaring  that  "  treason  against  the  United 
States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  tliem,  or  in  ad- 
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Ch.  222.   hering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort :"  abo 
Art.  4.     cited  acts  of  Congress  of  March  3,   1791,  and  of  May  8, 

v^^^v*^^  1792,  laying  a  duty  on  spirits  distilled  within  the  United  States, 
and  on  stills,  and  decisions  thereon  in  tlie  cases  of  Vigol  and 
Mitchell,  to  shew  that  it  is  treason  to  obstruct,  with  force  and 
violence,  the  execution  of  a  particular  law  of  the  United 
States,  of  a  public  nature. 

Tigorftcaae.  §  3.  In  1794,  an  insurrection  look  place  in  the  four  Wes- 
tern counties  of  Pennsylvania,  to  prevent  by  force  the  execu- 
tion of  those  two  acts,  and  in  April,  1795,  at  a  Circuit  Court 
held  in  Philadelphia,  by  Judges  Patterson  and  Peters,  Vigol 
was,  for  being  concerned  in  that  insurrection,  indicted  for  trea- 
son of  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  by  resisting  and 
preventing  by  force  the  execution  of  said  acts,  and  was  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  death,  and  pardoned.  In  this  case 
Vigol's  counsel  was  William  Lewis,  Esq.  (now  one  of  Fries' 
counsel ;)  but  he  did  not  take  the  exception,  nor  raise  the 
question  of  law,  '^  whether  resisting,  and  preventing  by  armed 
force,  the  execution  of  a  particular  law  of  the  United  States, 
be  a  levying  war  against  the  United  States,"  according  to  the 
true  meaning  of  the  constitution ;  though  a  decision  in  the 
negative  of  this  question  must  have  acquitted  the  prisoner. 

Mitchell's  ^  4.  But  in  this  case  of  Mitchell,  indicted  for  the  same  of- 

^^'  fence,  this  question  was  made,  and  argued  on  his  part  by  bis 

counsel,  Lewis,  he.  And  the  court  decided,  **  that  to  re^st, 
or  prevent,  by  armed  force,  the  execution  of  a  particular  law 
of  the  United  States,  is  a  levying  of  war  against  the  United 
States,  and  consequently  is  treason  within  the  true  meaning 
of  the  constitution."  This  decision  became  a  precedent  not 
suddenly  to  be  departed  from ;  and  so  a  reason  for  viewing 
the  law  settled. 

Art.  4.  $  1 .  Judge  Chase  then  cited  the  act  of  Congress 
of  July  9,  1798,  providing  for  a  valuation  of  lands  8cc. ;  also 
the  act  of  July  4,  1798,  laying  a  direct  tax ;  and  stated,  that 
in  February  and  March,  1799,  an  insurrection  took  place  in 
the  counties  of  Bucks  and  Northampton,  in  Pennsylvania,  to 
prevent  by  force  the  execution  of  these  acts,  and  particularly 

Frios'  case,  the  valuation  act.  Fries  was  arrested  and  committed  as  one 
of  the  ringleaders  of  this  insurrection  ;  and  at  a  Circuit  Court 
held  in  Philadelphia,  in  April,  1799,  was  brought  to  trial  on 
an  indictment  for  treason,  by  levying  war  against  the  United 
States,  before  Iredell  and  Peters,  judges,  and  Lewis. and  Dal- 
las were  his  counsel ;  they  finding  the  facts  alleged  were  fully 
proved,  rested  Fries'  defence  on  a  question  of  law.  Decided 
as  above,  in  the  cases  of  Vigol  and  Mitchell.  They  contend- 
ed, that  to  resist  by  force  of  arms  a  particular  law  of  the 
United  States,  tl^ugh  a  public  one,  did  not  amount  to  kvying 
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war  against  the  United  States,  within  the  true  meaning  of  the  Cfl.  222. 
constitution ;  hence  it  is  not  treason,  but  onljr  a  riot.  After  Art.  4. 
a  verj  full  discussion,  the  court  decided,- as  in  Mitchell's  case, 
^  that  to  resist  or  prevent,  by  force,  the  execution  of  a  par- 
ticukr  law  of  the  United  States,  did  amount  to  levying  war 
aguDSt  them,"  and  so  was  treason.  As  in  this  case  the  facts 
were  proved  as  laid,  and  a  law  question  arose  thereon,  as  to 
what  was  levying  war,  it  may  be  useful  to  notice  these  facts, 
which  amounted  to  treason  by  levying  war.  The  indictment 
against  Fries  charged  as  in  the  subjoined  note.* 

^  2.  This  indictment  was  found  April  16,  1800,  and  on  it  JJ*^  n» 
be,  Fries,  was  arraigned,  and  found  guilty  of  treason.  And  on    *    ' 
this  former  bdictment  a  new  trial  was  granted,  solely  on  the 
ground  that  one  of  the  jurors  of  the  petit  jury,  after  he  was 

*  '*  The  erand  inquest  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  and  for  Pennsyl-  Indictment 
vania  Distnct,  upon  their  respective  oaths  and  affirmations,  do  present,  that  against  Fries, 
John  Fries,  late  of  — ^-  &c.  owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  Ame-  April,  1800. 
fica,  wickedly  devising  and  intending  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
said  United  States  to  disturb,  and  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  laws 
thereof  within  the  same  ;  to  wit,  a  law  of  the  United  States,  entitled,  "  an 
act  to  provide  for  the  valuation  of  lands  &«.»  and  also  a  law  of  the  said  United 
States,  entitled,  an  act  .to  lay  and  collect  a  direct  tax  within  tbe  United 
States,  on  the  seventh  day  of  March,"  1799,  "  in  the  countv  of  Northamp- 
ton, in  the  State  and  district  aforesaid,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
comt,  wickedly  and  traitorously  did  intend  to  levy  war  against  the  United 
States,  within  the  same,  and  to  fulfil  and  brins  to  effect  the  said  traitorous 
intention  of  him  the  said  John  Fries,  he  the  said  John  Fries,  afterwards, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  said. seventh  day  of  March,  in  the  year  &c.  in  the  said 
State,  district,  and  county  aforesaid,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court, 
with  a  great  multitude  of  persons,  whose  names  are  to  the  said  grand  in- 
quest unknown,  a  great  number,  to  wit,  to  the  nnmber  of  one  hundred 
peoons  and  upwards,  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner,  that  is  to 
aay,  with  £nns,  swords,  and  other  warlike  weapons,  as  well  offensive  as 
defensive,  being  then  and  there  unlawfully  and  traitorously  assembled,  did 
traitorously  assemble  and  combine  against  tbe  said  United  States,  and  then 
and  there  with  force  and  arms,  wickedly  and  traitorously,  and  with  the 
wicked  and  traitorous  intention  to  oppose  and  prevent,  by  means  of  intimi- 
dation and  violence,  the  execution  of  the  said  laws  of  the  said  United  States, 
within  the  same,  did  array  and  dispose  themselves  in  a  warlike  and  hostile 
manner,  against  the  said  United  States,  and  then  and  there,  with  force  and 
arms,  in  pursuance  of  such  their  traitorous  intention,  he  the  said  John  Fries, 
with  the  said  persons,  so  as  aforesaid  traitorously  assembled,  armed  and 
arrayed  in  manner  aforesaid,  wickedly  and  traitorously  did  lew  war  against 
the  said  United  States. '*  There  was  a  second  count,  stating  Juries  and  the 
others  opposed  the  mar^al  of  the  United  Stases  in  and  for  said  district,  in 
the  execution  of  his  duly  and  office  &c.  There  was  »lso  a  third  count,  for 
reteuing  persons  in  his  custody  iuc,  **  And  so  the  grand  inquest  aforesaid, 
opon  their  respective  oaths  and  affirmations  aforesaid,  do  say,  that  the  said 
John  Fries,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  did  then  and  there,  in  pursuance  and  in 
execution  of  the  said  wicked  and  traitorous  combination  and  intention, 
wickedly  and  traitorously,  by  means  of  force  and  intimidation,  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  said  law  of  the  said  United  States,  entitled,  an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  valuation  of  lands  and  dwelling  houses,  and  the  enumeration  of 
slaves  within  the  United  States,  and  the  said  law  of  the  said  United  States, 
entitled,  an  act  to  lay  and  collect  a  direct  tax  within  the  United  States,  in  the 
State  and  district  aforesaid,  contrary  to  the  duty  of  his  said  allegiance,  against 
tbe  constitution,  peace,  and  dignity  of 'the  said  United  States,  and  also 
against  the  form  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  such  case 
made  and  provided."  Signed,  William  Rawle.  attorney  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Pennsylvania  District. 
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Ch.  399.  ftiinmon^d,  but  before  be  was  sworo  on  the  trial,  ^*  bad  ma^t 

Art.  4.     some  declaration  unfavourable  to  the  prisoner." 

v^^^v*^^      ^  3.  The  Circuit  Court  sat  m  Philadelphia  in  April  and 

May,  1800,  held  by  judges  Chase  and  Peters,  and  on  the 

said  indictment  Fries  was  arraigned  the  day  it  was  found, 

andpleaded  not  guilty ;  his  counsel,  said  Lewis  and  Dallas. 

Art.  5,  opiD-        '^^  opinion  of  the  court  excepted  to.    The  court,  it  seems, 

ion  of  the      ou  fully  examining  this  indictment,  found  the  question  of  law 

court  as  to     arising  on  it,  the  same  as  that  above  decided  in  the  cases  of 

and'rieht  of    Mitchell  and  Fries,  his  first  trial.    And  the  judges  now.  Chase 

thecouii  to    and  Peters,  satisfied  with  it,  and  holding  themselves  bound  by 

faw  ^^  ^^^      ^^«  ^^  sound,  and  conformable  to  the  decisions  in   England, 

since  the  revolution  of  1688,  judge  Chase  drew  up  the  opinion 

in  writing,  stated  in  the  first  specified  charge,  art.  1,  in  his 

Fiwt  speci-     itnpeachment.     This  opinion  judge  Peters  approved.     The 

fied  charge  in  opinion  is  material,  and  was  thus  in  substance.    "  The  consti- 

the  impeach-  tutional  definition  of  treason  is  a  question  of  law.     Evenr 

uent.  ...  1  ",  .  .         '- 

proposition  in  any  statute,  clear  or  obscure,  is  a  question  of 

law.  What  is  the  meaning  of  a  statute,  and  if  the  case  comes 
within  it,  is  a  question  of  law,  and  not  of  fact."  "  The  ques- 
tion in  an  indictment  for  levying  war  against,  (or  adhering  to 
the  enemies  of)  the  United  States,  is  whether  the  facts  stated 
do  not  amount  to  levying  war."  **  It  is  the  duty  of  the  court 
in  this,  and  in  all  criminal  cases,  to  state  to  the  jury  their  opinion 
of  the  law,  arising  on  the  facts  ;  but  the  jury  are  to  decide  in 
the  present  and  in  all  criminal  cases  both  the  law  and  the 
facts,  on  their  consideration  of  the  whole  case."  "  Any  in- 
surrection or  rising  of  any  body  of  people  within  the  United 
States,  to  attain  or  effect,  by  force  or  violence,  any  object  of 
a  great  public  nature,  or  of  a  public  and  general  (or  national) 
concern,  is  a  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  within 
the  contemplation  and  construction  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  "  "  That  any  such  insurrection  or  rising  to 
resist  or  prevent,  by  force  or  violence,  the  execution  of  any 
statute  of  the  United  States,  for  levying  or  collecting  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  or  excises,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  (un* 
der  any  pretence,  as  that  the  statute  was  unequal,  burthen- 
some,  oppressive,  or  unconstitutional,)  is  a  levying  war  against 
the  United  States,  within  the  constitution ;"  and  because  this 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  dissolve  all  the  bonds  of  society,  and 
to  destroy  all  order,  and  all  laws,  and  also  all  security  for  the 
lives,  liberties,  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  ''  Military  weapons,  (as  guns,  swords,  &ic.)  are  not 
necessary  to  make  such  insurrection  or  rising,  amount  to  levy- 
ing war :  because  numbers  may  supply  the  want  of  military 
weapons ;  and  other  instruments  may  effect  the  intended  mis- 
chief. The  legal  guilt  of  levying  war  may  be  incurred  with* 
out  the  use  of  military  weapons  or  military  array."     *'  The 
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assecnbling  of  bodies  of  men,  armed  aad  arrayed  in  a  warlike  Ch.  222. 
manner,  for  pqrposes  only  of  a  private  nature,  is  not  treason,  ArL  5* 
although  the  judges  and  peace  officers  should  be  insulted  and 
resisted  ;  or  even  great  outrages  committed  to  the  persons 
and  property  of  our  citizens."  '^  The  true  criterion  to  deter- 
mine whether  acts  committed  are  treason  or  a  less  offence,  (as 
a  riot,)  is  the  quo  animo  the  people  did  assemble.  When  the 
intention  is  universal  or  general,  as  to  effect  some  object  of  a 
general  public  nature,  it  will  be  treason,"  not  a  riot.  *^  If  a 
body  of  people  conspire,  and  meditate  an  insurrection  to  resist 
or  oppose  the  execution  of  a  statute  of  the  United  States  by 
force,  they  are  only  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor ;  but  if 
they  proceed  to  carry  such  intention  into  execution  by  force, 
they  are  guilty  of  the  treason  of  levying  war ;  and  the  quantum 
of  the  force  employed,  neither  lessens  nor  increases  the  crime,— 
whether  by  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  persons,  is  wholly 
immaterial."  "  A  combination  or  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war 
against  the  United  States,  is  not  treason,  unless  combined 
with  an  attempt  to  carry  such  combination  or  conspiracy  into 
execution  ;  some  actual  force  or  violence  must  be  used  in 
in  pursuance  of  such  design  to  levy  war ;  but  it  is  altogether 
immaterial  whether  the  force  used  is  sufficient  to  effectuate 
the  object,  amy  force  collected  with  the  intention,  will  consti- 
tute the  crime,  of  levying  war." 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  exception  was  taken  to  these 
opinions,  as  to  their  legality  or  correctness ;  but  to  the  time 
of  delivering  them,  that  is,  before  the  prisoner's  counsel  was 
heard  on  the  question  of  law  in  his  defence. 

^  2.  To  this  charge  Judge  Chase  answered,  that  he  thought 
it  best  to  communicate  this  opinion  to  Fries'  counsel :  1.  As 
the  court  considered  itself  bound  by  the  above  decisions, 
and  especially  that  in  Fries'  first  trial,  being  in  the  same  case, 
no  new  evidence  was  expected,  and  if  any  should  be  offered, 
it  would  render. this  opinion  inapplicable; — ^thought  it  was 
rendering  Fries'  counsel  a  service  to  apprize  them  before- 
hand of  the  court's  opinion,  to  warn  them  in  time  of  the  ne« 
cessiry  of  **  new  testimony,  which  might  vary  the  case,  and 
take  it  out  of  the  authority  of  former  decisions  :"  2.  To  save 
time,  as  there  were  above  a  hundred  civil  actions  on  the 
court's  docket :  3.  The  court  being  bound  by  said  former 
decisions,  could  not  "  alter  its  opinion  in  consequence  of  any 
argument ;"  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  court  to  charge  the  jurjr 
on  the  law,  this  opinion  at  some  period  must  be  made  known 
to  the  jury  by  the  court,  *'  before  they  found  their  verdict ;"  and 
merely  intimating  it  to  the  counsel  before  the  trial,  could  make 
no  material  difference,  though  in  the  hearing  of  those  who 
might  be  afterwards  sworn  on  tlie  jury.     Lastly ^  it  was  tiif 

VOL.  VII.  46 
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Ch.  2^2.   duty  of  die' court  to  guard  the  jury  against  erroneous  impres* 
Art.  6.     sioiis  respecting  the  laws  of  the  land,  knowing  it  is  their 
v,^rv«^k^  "  right  in  criminal  cases  to  give  a  general  verdict  of  acquittali 
which  cannot  he  set  aside  on  account  of  its  being  contrary  to 
law,  and  that  hence  results  the  power  of  juries  to  decide  on 
the  laws  as  well  as  the  facts  in  all  criminal  cases ;"  knowing 
also,  '^  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
jury  to  govern  themselves  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  over  which 
they  have  no  dispensing  power ;  and  their  right  to  expect  and 
receive  from  our  court  aU  the  assistance  which  it  can  give  for 
rightly  understanding  the  law  ;"  and  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of 
the  judges  to  give  this  assistance.    The  court  further  went  on 
the  ground,  ''  that  as  the  Federal  legislature  had  the  power  to 
make,  alter,  or  repeal  laws,  so  the  judiciary  only  had  the 
power,  and  it  was  their  duty,  to  declare,  expound,  and  inter- 
pret the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States."    And  it 
seems  the  court  did  not  deem  it  material  in  what  stage  of  a 
cause  the  court  intimated   an  opinion   as  to  the  law,  which 
opinion  must  necessarily  be  declared  to  the  jury  and  parties 
in  some  stage  of  it.     Accordingly  the  court  directed  their 
clerk  before  the  trial  came  on  to  make  out  three  copies  of  the 
said  opinion,  one  for  the  prisoner's  counsel,  one  for  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  ''  and  one  to  the  petit  jury  after  they  should 
have  been  impannelled,  and  heard  the  indictment  read  to  theni 
by  the  clerk,  and  after  the  district  attorney  should  have  stated 
to  them  the  law  on  the  overt  acts  alleged  in  the  indictment." 
From  this  it  is  to  be  inferred   the  court  intended  this  opinion 
should  be  delivered  to  the  jury  before  they  heard  the  evi- 
dence and  arguments.     If  this  opinion  was  correct,  or  really 
believed  to  be  so  by  the  court,  there  could  not  possibly  be 
but  one  question  as  to  the  time  of  giving  it,  that  is,  did  Judge 
Chase  deliver  it  with  fair  and  honest,  or  with  corrupt  views, 
with  a  view  to  a  fair  and  legal  trial,  or  to  oppress  and  convict 
Fries.     This  was  a  question  of  evidence  before  the   Senate, 
depending  on  a  mass  of  loose  evidence  too  voluminous  to  be 
attended  to  here.     It  may,  however,  generally  be  observed, 
that  though  Judge  Chase  in  all  the  cases  charged  in  the  im- 
'  peachment  was  certainly  too  unguarded,  too  sudden,  too  face- 
tious, too  witty  and  sarcastical,  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  discern 
ibe  proof  of  corruption  in  the  case. 
Second  spe-    *  Art.  6.  Second  specified  charge  accused  the  respondent 
cified  charM  ^jj^  «*  restricting  the  counsel  for  the  said  Fries  from  recurring 
authorities.     ^  ^^^^  English  authorities  as  they  believed  apposite,  or  from 
citing  certain  statutes  of  the  United  States,"  they  deemed  use- 
ful S^c.  This  tharge  also  involved  much  important  law.  Judge 
Chase  admitted  he  did  express  it  as  his  opinion  to  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner,  ^*  that  the  decisions  in  England  m  cases  of 
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iDdictments  for  treason  at  common  law,  against  the  person  of  Ch.  222. 
the  king,  ought  not  to  be  read  to  the  jury,  on  trials  for  treason  Art,  7* 
under  the  constitution  and  statutes  of  the  United  States."  But  s^^^^^^w^ 
that  he  offered  to  admit  to  be  so  read  any  decisions  on  cases  of 
treason  in  the  courts  in  England  since  the  revolution  of  1688, 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  what  acts  have  been  considered  by 
those  courts,  as  a  constructive  levying  of  war  against  the  king 
of  that  country  in  his  legal  capacity,  but  not  against  his  person  ; 
because  levying  war  against  his  government  was  of  the  same 
nature  as  levying  war  against  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  Bot  that  such  decisions  nevertheless  were  not  to  be 
considered  as  authorities  binding  on  the  courts  and  juries  of 
this  country,  but  merely  in  the  light  of  opinions  entitled  to 
great  respect,  as  having  been  delivered  after  full  consideration, 
bj  men  of  great  legal  learning  and  ability.  These  opinions  as 
to  the  weight  and  application  of  English  treason  decisions 
here,  are  certainly  those  of  every  sound  American  lawyer ;  still 
however,^  this  restriction  was  exceptionable  for  a  plain  reason, 
the  respondent  admitted  English  treason  cases  since  1688.  This 
was  correct  if  those  cases  were  not  at  all  governed  by  those 
decided  before  1688.  But  this  is  not  the  fact.  In  England 
treason  cases  decided  since  1688,  have  ever  .been  governed 
in  some  measure  by  those  decided  before ;  because  English 
judges  and  lawyers  in  modern  trials  of  treason,  invariably  cite 
decisions  in  treason  cases  miade  anciently  and  before  1688, 
and  as  good  authorities,  then  treason  decisions  in  England 
since  that  period  are  in  some  good  measure  the  same  as  those 
made  before  it,  and  of  course  partaking  more  of  a  star  cham- 
ber character,  than  trenson  cases  decided  in  America.  This 
character  is  unfavourable  to  the  accused,  as  English  treason 
cases  lean  against  him,  and  in  favour  of  the  king,  especially 
where  the  treason  has  concerned  his  person.  The  district 
attorney  would  naturally  read  English  cases  against  Fries,  as 
authorities  more  full  against  him,  even  those  since  1688,  and 
if  these  were  corrupted,  as  they  are  undoubtedly  by  prece- 
dents made  before  that  time,  it  seems  clearly  to  follow  that 
Fries'  counsel  should  have  been  permitted  to  shew  this ;  and 
to  this  purpose  to  read  the  ancient  cases  in  order  to  shew  their 
.vicious  character,  incorporated  in  a  degree  into  modern 
English  decision^  in  cases  of  treason,  in  order  to  reduce  to 
their  proper  weight  those  modern  English  cases,  the  district 
attorney  read  against  Fries ;  but  if  so,  still  this  might  well  be 
an  error  of  judgment,  and  not  impeachable  misbehaviour. 
Mere  error  of  opinion  is  not  corruption. 

Abt.  7.  {j  1.  The  court  justly  claimed  a  right  to  decide  and  Court's  pow. 
direct,  what  evidence  is  proper  to  be  admitted  to  be  given  to  cvidence*&c 
the  jury,  for  the  establishment  of  any  oiatter  of  law  or  fact« 
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Ch.  222.    And  Judge  Chase  truly  coDteoded,  that  be  was  not  boimd  on 
^ri.  8.     this  impeachment  to  answer  for  the  correctness  of  the  princi- 

\m^'>/'^^  pies  he  adopted,  ^*  but  merely  for  the  correctness  of  bis 
motives  in  delivering  them  ;"  that  a  different  rule  would  con- 
vert this  court  of  impeachment  into  a  court  of  appeals  to  try 
the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  honest  decisions,  and  makia 
the  upright  judge,  mistaking  the  law,  though  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, liable  to  be  impeached  and  removed  from  office. 
'^  There  can  be  no  crime  without  criminal  intention,"  and  cor- 
lectness  of  motives  ought  to  be  presumed  till  the  contrary  be 
proved.  But  he  admitted  an  important  principle  his  accusers 
contended  for,  that  is,  ^'  that  cases  may  be  supposed,  of  ao 
opinion  delivered  by  a  judge  so  palpably  erroneous,  unjust, 
and  oppressive,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  having  pro- 
ceeded from  ignorance  or  mistake." 

^  2.  In  the  trial  of  Fries,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  court 
directed  the  jurors  to  be  asked,  ^^  whether  they  had  ever 
formed  or  delivered  an  opinion  as  to  bis  guilt  or  innocence.'* 
But  in  Calleoder's  case  this  or  was  turaed  into  and,  as  will  be 
noticed  in  another  place.  (He  peremptorily  challenged  thirty- 
five  jurors.)  After  the  evidence  was  adduced,  Judge  Chase 
charged  the  jury  as  usual,  and  stated  many  points  of  law  of 
the  first  importance  in  cases  of  treason*  He  repeated  most  of 
the  important  matters  contained  in  the  said  opinion,  above 
cited,  and  added  some  matters,  mostly  stated  Ch.  199,  head 
of  treason.  But  one  matter  merits  notice  here  in  the  charge, 
the  jury  were  told  that  if  convinced,  "  that  the  real  object 
and  intent  of  the  people  assembled  at  Bethlehem,  was  of  a 
public  nature,  which  it  certainly  was,-— if  they  assembled  with 
intent  to  prevent  the  execution  of  both  the  above  mentioned 
laws  of  Congress,  or  either  of  them, — it  must  then  be  proved 
to  your  satisfaction,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  incited,  en- 
couraged, promoted,  or  assisted  in  the  insurrection  or  rising 
of  the  people  at  Bethlehem,  and  the  terror  they  carried  with 
them,  with  intent  to  oppose  and  prevent  bv  means  of  intimida- 
tion and  violence  the  execution  of  both  of  the  above  mention- 
ed laws  of  Congress  or  either  of  them,  and  that  some  force 
was  used  by  some  of  the  people  assembled  at  Bethlehem." 

J^"^*«?f-    '    Art.  8.    ^  I.  Judge  Chase  in  his  defence  under  the  first 

dicuble  toe*  ^^^^^^^  of  *®  impeachment,  contended,  "  that  no  civil  officer 
of  the  United  States  can  be  impeached,  except  for  some 
oflTence  for  which  he  may  be  indicted  at  law,  and  that  no  evi- 
dence can  be  received  on  an  impeachment,  except  such  as  on 
an  indictment  at  law  for  the  same  ofiTence  would  be  admissi- 
ble." This  ground  taken  by  the  respondent  occupied  a  large 
portion  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides ;  but  his  counsel  did  not 
insist  on  this  ground,  and  most  clearly  it  was  not  tenable.  It  waa 
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mgttei  oa  ftl)  bandsj  thai  he  was  charged  with  misdemeanor  Ch.  222. 
in  office ;  that  a  misdemeanor  in  office,  and  misbehaviour  m  Art  9. 
office,  mean  the  same  thing,  and  that  this  was  a  criminal  pro-  s^^^v^^*/ 
secution.  Now,  though  it  is  clear  that  ai  man  may  so  misde* 
Biean  or  misbehave  in  office  as  often  to  be  guilty  of  an  indict- 
able offence,  and  he  may  often  so  misdemean  or  misbehave 
in  office  as  not  to  be  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence,  yet  be 
impeachable  and  removable  for  his  misconduct  in  office ;  to 
this  purpose  many  cases  were  stated  by  the  managers.  One, 
suppose  the  President  of  the  United  States  were  to  attempt 
to  influence  the  votes  of  members  of  Congress  upon  a  particu- 
lar question,  and  should  promise  them  offices,  he  would  be  im- 
peachable clearly,  but  surely  not  indictable  ; — another,  *'  ha- 
bitual drunkenness  in  a  judge  is  not  an  indictable  offence  ;"  but 
the  Senate  removed  from  office  Judge  Pickering  for  this 
fyffence,  on  an  impeachment ;— and  another,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  power  to  keep  in  his  possession  all  laws 
which  are  presented  to  bim  for  his  signature  for  ten  days ; 
suppose  at  a  sessiou  constitutionally  ending  the  3d  of  March, 
be  should  under  this  power  keep  a  large  number  of  laws  or 
bills,  and  return  them  to  Congress  on  that  day  within  twenty 
minutes  of  its  dissolution,  wifth  his  objections  in  writing  to  each 
of  them,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  constitutionally  to  act 
upon  them  at  such  session,  surely  he  would  be  impeachable 
for  such  misconduct  in  office,  biK  not  indictable. 

Akt.  9.  But  the  counsel  of  Judge  Chase  contended  for  an-  ^ast  it  to  be 
other  principle  not  so  clear ;  that  is,  that  the  offence  to  be  im-  impeachable, 

peachable  must  be  an  offence  against  some  known  law.     They  ^L?"  ?^®^* 
r  _     ,         ,  .  .       ,    ®,  .  ,       ,  %  against  «ome 

ajpied,  that  this  prosecution  by  impeachment  clearly  supposed  knawn  law. 

an  offence  committed  of  which  the  accused  may  be  convicted, 
and  that  a  man  cannot  be  convicted  of  an  offence,  unless  he 
infringes  some  known  law ;  but  they  did  not  point  out  what 
they  meant  by  some  known  law,  whether  constitutional  or 
statute  law,  or  law  founded  in  decided  cases  applying,  or  the 
law  of  reason  be.  where  one's  actions  may  be  adjudged  to  be 
offences  or  misconduct,  or  misbehaviour,  or  bad  behaviour  in 
opposition  to  good  behaviour  in  office,  though  against  no  con- 
stitutk>n,  statute,  or  adjudged  case  ;  but  actions  of  a  new  des- 
cription never  before  put  on  trial,  yet  so  clearly  in  violation 
of  the  law  of  reason  as  to  be  beyond  all  doubt  misbehaviour 
in  office,  as  the  case  of  the  President's  so  keeping  laws  cited 
above,  a  case  that  may  happen,  though  it  never  has  as  yet 
happened.  Much  time  was  spent,  if  not  wasted,  on  both  sides 
in  the  arguments  for  the  want  of  a  better  definition  of  what 
was  intended  by  some  known  law.  Many  judges  and  others 
in  the  United  States  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour, 
Qv  SO  long  as  they  behave  or  i^ondtict  well  in  their  offices. 
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Ch.  222.  Now  what  is  good  behaviour  in  office  is  certainly  a  rery  gen- 
Art.  9.     eral  and  indefinite  question,  not  defined  by  a  statute,  constitu- 
Vi^p^/*-^^   tion,  or  adjudged  cases,  nor  can  it  be  in  the  nature  of  things ; 
but  what  is  good  behaviour  or  not  in  office  naust  ever  essen- 
tially depend  on  the  actions  of  the  officer,  and  circumstances 
of  the  particular  case,  too  numerous  and  various  to  be  reduced 
within  any  known  law  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  expression. 
Opposite  to  good  behaviour,  is  bad  behaviour,  misconduct, 
misbehaviour,  or  mal-administration  in  office,  equally  uncertain 
and  indefinite  in  the  nature  of  things,  as  good  behaviour,  and 
as  incapable  of  being  defined  by  any  statute  or  adjudged  cases ; 
because  this  misbehaviour  may  be  so  infinitely  various  even  in 
a  single  case*     A  Judge,  for  instance,  where  there  is   no 
statute  forbidding  him  to  advise  either  party  in  a  suit  before 
him,  does  however,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  by  words,  or  hints,  or  actions,  advise  one  party  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  now  what  judicial  decision  can  be  made, 
or  law  enacted,  that  can  possibly  serve  as  a  rule  in  all  cases  of 
the  one  description.     The  question  of  fact,  does  he  advise 
one  party  or  not,  may  be  extremely  doubtful  in  hundreds  of 
instances.     And  if  proved  he  does  advise  one  party,  yet  this 
advice  may  be  so  very  triffling  be.  as  to  leave  a  question,  if 
impeachable  or  not ;  and  though  impeachable  in  some  cases, 
yet  clearly  it  may  not  be  indictable,  and  not  in  violation  of 
some  known  law  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  expression.  Or  the 
misbehaviour  may  not  be  indictable,  and  yet  against  some 
known  law.     As  where  the  officer  takes  more  fees  than  the 
law  allows,  and  that  gives  an  action  of  debt  only  for  his  taking 
such  fees ;  here  he  violates  a  known  law,  yet  is  not  indict- 
able. 
Plea  to  the         To  the  first  article  of  impeachment  the  plea  vras  :  ^^  And  the 
first  article  of  said  Samuel  Chase  for  plea  to  the  said  first  article  of  impeach- 
mcnTkc'        ™®"^  SdMh^  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  high  crime  or  misde- 
meanor, as  in  and  by  the  said  first  article  is  alleged  ;  and  this 
he  prays  may  be  inquired  of  by  this  honorable  court,  in  such 
manner  as  law  and  justice  shall  seem  to  them  to  require."-^ 
Just  such  a  plea  Judge  Chase  pleaded  to  each  of  the  said 
'   eight  articles  in  the  impeachment  against  him.     On  this  first 
article  votes  of  the  Senators  were  16  guilty,  18  not  guilty. 
Art.  2d  of  the      This  article  charged  as  above,  that  the  respondent  with 
impeach-        intent  to  oppress  Callender,  and  procure  his  conviction,  im- 
lender's  case,  properly   kept  Jojm   Basset  on   the  jury  &c.      In   answer 
%B  to  Basset,   to  this  article  Judge  Chase  admitted  he  held  the  court  at 
Richmond  in  May,  1800;  but  in  his  defence  cited  the  sedi- 
tion act  passed  May  4,  1798,  which  enacted,  "  that  if  any 
^rt-  ^^'         person  shall  write,  print,  utter,  or  publish,  or  shall  knowingly 
and  wittingly  assist  and  aid  in  writing,  printing,  uttering,  and 
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publishing  any  false,  scandalous  and  malicious  writing  or  writ-   Ch«  322* 
ings,  against  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  intent     Art.  9. 
to  defame,  or  to  bring  him  into  contempt  or  disrepute,  such  s^rv^^»/ 
person  being  so  thereof  convicted,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine" 
not  exceeding   j^2000,  and  be   imprisoned  not    above  two 
years ;  and  the  accused  may  give  the  truth  and  the  special 
matter  in  evidence,  ''  and  the  jury  shall  have  the  right  to  de- 
termine the  law  and  the  fact  under  the  direction  of  the  court 
as  in  other  cases/'     He  also  stated,  the  indictment  for  a  sedi-  agalnsTcal- 
tious  libel  found  against  Callender,  alleging  that  he  '^  being  a  lender  on  the 
person  of  a  wicked,   depraved,  evil  disposed,  disquiet,  and  ^ediiion  act. 
turbulent  mind  and  disposition,  and  falsely  and  maliciously  ^^  .^^^  „ 
designing  and  intending  to  defame  the  President  of  the  United  cranch,  32» 
States,  and  to  bring  him  into  contempt  and  disrepute,  and  to  the  UDit^d 
excite  the  hatred  of  the  good  people  of  the  United   States  hiv^J^co^ 
against  him,  on  the  first  day  of  February,"  1800,  **  and  of  the  mon  law  ju- 
independence,  &c.  in  the  Virginia  district  aforesaid,  and  within  ["^J^V^"  " 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  honourable  court,  did  wickedly  and  against  the 
maliciously  write,  print,  utter,  and  publish  a  false,  scandalous  United  States 
and  malicious  writing  against  the  said  President  of  the  United  go^«™n»«>^*- 
States,  of  the  tenor  and  eflfect  following,  that  is  to  say,"  "  The 
reign  of  Mr.  Adams,  (meaning  John  Adams  Esq.,  President 
of  the  United  States)  has  been  one  continued  tempest  of 
malignant  passions ;  as  president,  he  (meaning  the  said  Presi- 
dent of  the  United   States)  *has  never  opened  his  (meaning 
the  said  President  of  the  United  States)  lips,  or  lifted  his  (the 
said  president  meaning)  pen,  without  threatening  and  scold- 
ing.    The  grand  object  of  his  (meaning  the  said  President  of 
the  United  States)  administration  has  been  to  exasperate  the 
rage  of  contending  parties,  to  calumniate  and  destroy  every  man 
who  differed  from  his  opinions.     Mr.  Adams  (meaning  the 
President  of  the  United  States)  has  laboured  and  with  melan- 
choly success  to  break  up  the  bonds  of  social  affection,  and 
under  the  ruins  of  confidence  and  friendship,  to  extinguish  the 
only  gleam  of  happiness  that  glimmers  through  the  dark  and 
despicable  farce  of  life."     And  also,  the  following  false,  scan- 
dalous, and  malicious  words,  that  is  to  say,  ^'  The  contriver  of 
this  peace  had  been  suddenly  converted,  as  be  snid,  to  the 
presidential  (meaning  the  said  President  of  the  United  States) 
system,  that  is,  to  a  French  war,  an  American  navy,  a  large 
standing  army,  an  additional  load  of  taxes,  and  all  the  other 
symptoms  and  consequences  of  debt  and  despotism."     And 
after  these  two  sets  of  words  this  indictment  contained  in  like 
manner  eighteen  other  sets  of  words,  extracted  from  a  book 
Callender  wrote,   called  The  Prospect  before   Usy  some   of 
which  will  be  noticed  as  questions  arise  as  to  them. 

§  2.  To  this  indictment  Callender  pleaded  not  guilty,  his 
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Ch.  233.  counsel,  Messrs.  Nicholas,  Hays,  and  Wirt ;  judges,  said  Chase 
JlrL  9.     and  Cyrus  Griffin,  district  judge  of  Virginia  district.     The 

V^Fy-^^  jurors  were  called,  and  severally  asked  on  oath,  ^^  whether 
they  had  formed  and  deUvered  any  opinion  respecting  the 
subject  matter  then  to  be  tried,  or  concerning  the  charges 
contained  in  the  indictment.'*    They  answered  in  the  negative. 
,  And  when  sworn  in  chief  to  try  the  issue,  John  Basset,  one  of 

thi'juror!  jurors,  after  answering  in  the  negative,  as  above,  expressed 
his  wish  to  be  excused  from  serving  on  the  trial,  because  he 
bad  made  up  bis  mind,  or  had  formed  his  opinion,  **  that  the 
publication  called  The  Prospect  before  Us,"  from  which  the 
words  charged  in  the  indictment  as  libellous  were  said  to  be 
extracted,  but  which  he  had  never  seen,  according  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  it  which  he  had  received,  was  within  the  sedi- 
tion law  ;  but  the  court  directed  him  to  be  sworn  in  chief  on 
the  jury.  This  conduct  in  Judge  Chase  gave  rise  to  the  sec* 
ond  article  in  the  impeachment.  To  this  he  answered,  that 
Judge  Griffin  concurred  in  this  act,  and  that  the  opinion  that 
Basset  ought  to  serve  was  legal  and  correct,  and  denied  he 
acted  under  the  influence  of  any  ^*  spirit  of  persecutiob  and 
injustice,"  or  with  any  *^  intent  to  oppress  and  proctire  the 
conviction  of  the  prisoner."  He  urged  that  the  Senate  could 
not  inquire  into  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  any  further  than 
to  find  with  what  motives  he  delivered  it,  as  it  could  not  be  a 
question  before  the  Senate,  whether  this  opinion  was  right  or 
not,  if  he  delivered  it  honestly.  He  then  stated  his  reasons, 
however,  for  keeping  Basset  on  the  petit  jury,*-as,  that  jurors 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  light  excuses 
be., — ^as,  that  the  true  criterion  is,  ^'  that  the  juror  stands  indif* 
ferent  between  the  government  and  persons  accused  as  to  the 
matter  in  issue  on  the  indictment."  He  contended  that  this 
indifference  is  always  to  be  presumed,  unless  the  contrary 
appear,  and  this  may  be  shewn  by  the  juror,  or  by  the  pris- 
oner by  way  of  challenge,  or  in  other  ways.  But  to  shew  a 
juror  is  not  indifferent  between  the  accuser  and  accused  *'  as 
to  the  matter  in  issue,"  '*  it  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  ho 
has  expressed  a  general  opinion,  that  such  an  offence  as  that 
charged  by  the  indictment  ought  to  be  punished  ;"  '*  or  that 
the  party  accused,  if  guilty  of  the  offence  charged  against 
him,  ought  to  be  punished  ;"  ^'  or  that  a  book,  for  the  printing 
and  publishing  of  which  the  party  is  indicted,  comes  within 
the  law  on  which  the  indictment  is  founded."  "  All  these  are 
general  expressions  of  opinion  as  to  the  criminality  of  an  act 
of  which  the  party  is  accused,  and  of  which  he  may  be  guilty, 
not  declarations  of  an  opinion  that  he  actually  is  guilty  of  the 
offence  with  which  he  stands  charged."  ''  It  is  impossible  for 
any  man  in  society  to  avoid  having,  and  extremely  difficult 
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for  him  to  avoid  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  crimiDalitj  or  Ch.  222. 
innocence  of  those  acts,  which  for  the  most  part  are  the  sub-  Art  II. 
jects  of  indictnieots  for  offences  of  a  public  nature  ;  such  as  v^^y-v^ 
treason,  sedition,  and  libels  against  the  government.  Such 
acts  always  engage  public  attention  and  become  the  subject 
of  public  conversation ;  and  if  to  have  formed  or  expressed  an 
opinion,  as  to  the  general  nature  of  those  acts  Wbre  a  suffi- 
cient ground  of  challenge  to  a  juror  when  alleged  against  him, 
or  excuse  from  serving  when  alleged  by  himself,  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  almost  every  offender  to  prevent  a  jury  from 
being  impannelled  to  try  him,  and  of  almost  every  man  to 
exempt  himself  from  the  unpleasant  task  of  serving  on  such 
juries."  The  greater  the  offence  the  more  these  general 
opinions  and  expressions  will  exist.  This  reasoning  peculiarly 
applies  to  the  present  case.  The  Prospect  before  lis  excited 
general  disgust  be.  Hence  almost  every  man  fit  to  serve  on  a 
jury  had  formed  this  general  opinion.  Basset  had  expressed 
DO  opinion ;  he  had  formed  none  as  to  the  book ;  "  he  had 
never  seen  The  Prospect  before  Us  ;"  he  had  formed  no  opin- 
ion as  to  Callender's  guilt  or  innocence,  "  which  depended 
on  four  facts  wholly  distinct  from  the  opinion  which  he  had 
formed  :  1 .  Whether  the  contents  of  the  book  were  such  as 
had  been  represented  to  him  (Basset:)  2.  Whether  they 
should  on  the  trial  be  proved  to  be  true  :  3.  Whether  the 
party  accused  was  really  the  author  or  publisher  of  the  book  : 
and  4.  Whether  he  wrote  or  published  it  with  intent  to  defame 
the  president,  or  to  bring  him  into  contempt  or  disrepute,  or 
to  excite  against  him  the  hatred  of  the  good  people  of  the 
United  States."  "  On  all  these  questions  the  mind  of  the 
juror  was  perfectly  at  large,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  be 
had  formed;"  and  on  these  the  tissue  depended.  Hence, 
Basset  was  indifferent  as  to  ''  the  matter  in  issue  in  the  legal 
and  proper  sense,  and  in  the  only  sense  in  which  such  indif- 
ference can  ever  exist."  Basset  on  oath  said  he  had  formed 
no  opinion. 

Art.  11.    As  to  the  matter  in  issue. 

^  1.  The  respondent  urged  that  these  reasons  were  valid, 
but  if  not,  and  the  decision  incorrect,  can  the  reasons,  he 
asked,  "  be  considered  as  so  clearly  and  flagrantly  incorrect, 
as  to  justify  a  conclusion  that  they  were  adopted  by  this  res- 
pondent through  improper  motives  ?"  "  Are  not  these  reasons 
sufficiently  strong,  or  sufficiently  plausible,  to  justify  a  candid 
and  Uberal  mind  in  believing,  that  a  judge  might  honestly  have 
regarded  them  as  valid  ?"  And  it  seems  the  majority  of  the 
senate  thought  so,  as  twenty- four  held  he  was  not  guilty  of 
this  second  charge,  and  ten  only  of  the  members  thought  hiin 
guilty. 

VOL.  VII.  47 
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Ch.  222, 
Art.  11. 

Third  article 
of  impeach- 
Bient,  Tay- 
lor's case,  as 
to  admission 
of  evideacci 
art.  11. 


$  2.  This  third  article  relates  to  the  rejection  of  Colonel 
John  Taylor  as  a  witness,  with  intent  to  oppress  Callender 
he.  To  this,  Judge  Chase  answered  in  a  way  that  involved 
some  very  nice  questions  of  law  as  to  the  admission  or  rejec- 
tion of  testimony.  He  said  the  indictment  against  Callender 
consisted  of  two  distinct  counts,  *'  each  of  which  contained 
twenty  distinct  and  independent  charges,  or  sets  of  words. 
Each  of  those  sets  of  words  were  charged  as  a  libel  against 
John  Adams,  as  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  the 
twelfth  charge  embraced  the  following  words,"  ^^  He,  (meaning 
President  Adams,)  was  a  professed  aristocrat;  be  proved 
faithful  and  serviceable  to  the  British  interest.*'  "  The  defence 
set  up  was  confined  to  this  charge^  and  was  rested  upon  the 
truth  of  the  words."  *^To  the  other  nineteen  charges  no 
defence  was  attempted  or  spoken  of,  except  such  as  might 
arise  fronj  the  supposed  unconstitutionality  of  the  sedition  law;" 
which,  if  solid,  applied  to  the  twelfth  charge,  as  well  as  to  the 
other  nineteen.  Taylor  was  offered  to  prove  this  twelfth 
charge.  Callender  must  have  been  convicted,  unless  he  made 
a  good  defence  against  every  charge  ;  and  if  acquitted  on  the 
twelfth  charge,  he  must  have  been  convicted  on  the  other 
nineteen,  if  the  act  was  constitutional,  ^*  against  which  no  de- 
fence was  offered."  The  words  in  this  twelfth  charge  consti- 
tute "  one  entire  offence,"  "  one  entire  charge,"  to  "  be  taken 
together,  in  order  to  explain  and  support  each  other."  **  No 
words  are  indictable  as  libellous,  except  such  as  expressly  or 
by  plain  implication,  charge  the  person  against  whom  they 
are  published,  with  some  offence,  either  legal  or  moral."  *'  To 
be  an  aristocrat,  is  not  in  itself  an  offence,  either  legal  or  moral, 
even  if  it  were  a  charge  susceptible  of  proof;  neither  was  it  an 
offence,  legal  or  moral,  for  Mr.  Adams  to  be  faithful  and 
serviceable  to  the  British  interest,  unless  he  thereby  betrayed 
or  endangered  the  interest  of  his  own  country ;  which  does 
not  necessarily  follow,  and  is  not  directly  alleged  in  the  publi- 
cation. These  two  phrases,  therefore,  taken  separately,  charge 
Mr.  Adams  with  no  offence  of  any  kind,"  *'  and  consequently 
could  not  be  indictable  as  libellous ;  but  taken  together,  they 
convey  the  implication  that  Mr.  Adams,  being  an  aristocrat, 
that  is,  an  enemy  to  the  republican  government  of  his  own 
country,  had  subserved  the  British  interest  against  the  interest 
of  his  own  country;  which  would,  in  his  situation,  have  been 
an  offence,  both  legal  and  moral ;  to  charge  him  with  it  was 
therefore  libellous."  [This  is  a  very  obscure  inference.} 
Admitting,  therefore,  said  Judge  Chase,  "  these  two  phrases 
to  constitute  one  distinct  charge,  and  one  entire  offence,  this 
respondent  considers  it,  and  states  it  to  be  laid,  that  no 
justification,  which  went  to  part  only  of  the  offence,  copld  be 
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received.  The  plea  of  justification  must  alwa}'s  answer  the  Ch.  222* 
whole  charge,  or  it  is  bad  on  demurrer ;  for  this  plain  reason,  Art.  11. 
that  the  object  of  the  plea  is  to  shew  the  party's  inno- 
cence ;  and  he  cannot  be  innocent,  if  the  accusation  against 
hiiD  be  supported  in  part.  Where  the  matter  of  defence 
may  be  given  in  evidence,  without  being  formally  pleaded  ; 
the  same  rules  prevail.  The  defence  must  be  of  the  same 
nature,  and  equally  complete  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
The  only  difference  is  in  the  manner  of  bringing  it  forward. 
Evidence,  therefore,  which  goes  only  to  justify  the  charge  in 
part,  cannot  be  received.  It  is  not  indeed  necessary  that  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  should  be  given  by  one  witness ;  the 
justification  may  consist  of  several  facts,  some  of  which  may 
be  proved  by  one  person,  and  some  by  another  ^  but  proof  in 
such  cases  must  be  ofiered  as  to  the  whole,  or  it  cannot  be 
received."  "  In  this  case  under  consideration,  no  proof  was 
offered  as  to  the  whole  matter  contained  in  the  tweluh  article. 
No  witness,  except  the  above  mentioned  John  Taylor,  was 
produced  or  mentioned.  When  a  witness  is  offered  to  the 
court  and  jury,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  court  to  require 
a  statement  of  the  matters  intended  to  be  proved  by  him. 
This  is  the  invariable  practice  of  our  courts."  "  From  the 
statement  by  the  traverser's  counsel  of  what  they  expected  to 
prove  by  the  said  witness,  it  appeared  that  his  testimony  could 
have  no  possible  application  to  any  part  of  the  indictment, 
except  the  twelfth  charge  above  mentioned,  and  but  a  very 
weak  and  imperfect  application  even  to  that  part."  The  court 
therefore  requested  the  questions  to  be  put  in  writing  tic. 
All  this  reasoning  is  perhaps  correct,  with  two  exceptions. 
First,  said  practice.  It  is  conceived  the  practice  in  England, 
and  in  the  United  States  generally,  is  for  the  party  to  state 
generally  what,  and  all  he  expects  to  prove,  before  he  adduces 
his  evidence,  but  not  what  he  expects  to  prove  by  each 
witness ;  but  the  court  will  suppose  the  party's  counsel  under- 
stands his  case,  and  that  the  testimony  of  each  witness,  and 
die  evidence  of  each  paper  &.c.  will  be  a  part  of  the  general 
evidence,  so  stated  in  stating  what  he  expects  to  prove  ;  and  it 
any  improper  evidence  is  then  adduced,  the  court  will  reject 
it ;  but  never  if  pertinent  to  the  cause  in  trial,  though  variant 
from  what  was  so  generally  "stated  ;  for  surely  if  a  party's 
counsel  were  thus  generally  to  state  his  evidence,  and  that 
not  sufBcient  fully  to  support  his  cause  or  defence,  but 
should  produce  in  the  trial  evidence  fully  sufficient  to  sup- 
port it,  the  court  would  admit  the  evidence  produced  :  2. 
There  was  a  fallacy  in  this  part  of  the  defence  not  readily 
seen.  Suppose  the  party  bound  by  rules  of  practice  to  state 
what  be  expects  to  prove  by  a  witness  he  produces  before 
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Ch.  222.  be  examines  him,  roost  clearly  be  is  not  bound  to  state 
Art.  11.    particularly  thus  early,  what  be  expects  to  prove  by  each  of 

v^^^v^^i.^  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  other  witnesses  he  may  produce  after  the 
one  offered  for  immediate  examination ;  or  may  not  produce, 
as  his  cause  in  its  progress  may  or  may  not  require.  Yet  this 
part  of  Judge  Chase's  defence  clearly  implied  he  had  a  right 
to  reject  Taylor's  testimony,  going  to  prove  but  part  of  the 
twelfth  charge,  because  the  managers,  when  they  called  him, 
did  not  state  evidence  enotigh  to  come  after  his  to  prove  the 
rest  of  it,  and  so  evidence  to  prove  the  whole  of  it.  Nor  do 
I  see  the  need  of  this  part  of  the  defence,  for  when  the  ques- 
tions proposed  to  be  asked  Taylor  were  understood,  and  put 
in  writing,  a  thing  proper  enough  when  doubt  exists,  or  the 

Qaesttons  to    first  decision  on  it  may  be  revised  in  a  higher  court,  it  was 

Taylor  re-  ^^^y  ^\^^^  |j,g  questions  themselves  were  exceptionable  with- 
out reference  to  any  other  evidence.  The  first  question  was, 
'*  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Adams  express  any  sentiments  favourable 
to  monarchy  or  aristocracy,  and  what  were  they  ?"  For  it  is 
impossible  to  see  how  this  question  had  any  tendency  to  prove 
the  said  twelfth  charge  was  a  libel  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  not ;  also  to  admit  questions  so  extremely 
vagne  and  indefinite  in  judicial  trials,  in  which  there  ought 
always  to  be  precision  and  certainty,  would  be  to  spin  them 
out  to  insufferable  length.  The  second  question  was,  '^  Did 
you  ever  hear  Mr.  Adams,  while  Vice  President,  express  his 
disapprobation  of  the  funding  system  ?"  This  was  equally 
exceptionable  as  the  first  question,  for  what  possible  relation 
could  his  disapprobation  of  this  system  have  to  the  said  twelfth 
charge  ?  Suppose  Mr.  Adams,  many  years  before  Callender 
wrote  his  book,  disapproved  the  funding  system,  what  possible 
tendency  could  tliis  have  to  prove  he  was  an  aristocrat,  and 
favoured  the  British  interest ;  especially  as  the  American,  and 
every  kind  of  government  almost,  had  adopted  funding  sys- 
tems. And  if  he  disapproved  the  funding  system  when  Vice 
Pr^Bsident,  and  it  was  in  the  progress  of  adoption,  he  might 
very  consistently  support  it  after  it  had  become  law,  and  was 
established.  But  if  inconsistent,  what  had  such  inconsistency 
to  do  with  provin2;  the  twelfth  charge  true  ;  that  is,  when  Presi- 
dent, he  was  an  aristocrat,  and  favourable  to  the  British  interest. 
The  third  question  was,  "  Do  you  know  whether  Mr. 
Adams  did  not,  in  the  year  1794,  vote  against  the  sequestra- 
tion of  British  debts,  and  also  against  the  bill  for  suspending 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain  ?"  This  question  was  certainly 
as  exceptionable  as  either  of  the  others.  For  suppose  Mr. 
Adams  did  vote  against  both,  whnt  possible  tendency  could 
this  have  to  prove  the  truth  of  Callender's  charge,  that  the 
President  was  an  aristocrat,  and  favourable  to  the  British  in- 
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terest,  in  a  sense  to  be  criminal.     He  bad  no  vote  against    Ch.  223. 
these  two  measures  but  where  the  senate  was  equally  divided ;    •^ri.  12. 
measures  since  indirectly  acknowledged  to  be  foolish,  even   v*^*v*^^ 
by  many  of  those  who  advocated  them  at  former  periods. 
And  further,  these  votes  were  not  to  be  proved  by  parol  testi- 
mony.    Upon  this  third  article  in  the  impeachment,  the  votes 
of  the  senators  were  eighteen  guilty,  and  sixteen  not  guilty. 

Art.  12.  The  fourth  article  in  the  impeachment  alleged  Fourth  arti- 
Judge  Chase,  during  Callender's  trial,  manifested  partiality  pe^achmeVtr^ 
and  intemperance  in  the  five  jiarticular  instances  stated.  First  several  mat- 
instance  in  compelling  Callender's  counsel  to  reduce  to  writing  *®"* 
questions  to  a  witness :  2.  Refusing  a  continuance  :  3.  Rude 
expressions  &c.  to  his  counsel :  4.  Vexatiously  interrupting 
them  :  and  5.  In  his  indecent  solicitude  to  convict  him.  On  this 
article  the  votes  were  the  same  as  on  the  third  article,  eighteen 
guilty,  and  sixteen  not  guilty.  It  will  be  observed,  that  all 
the  five  instances  or  sub-charges  were  embrac  ed  in  this  one 
vote,  and  therefore  eighteen  members  might  vote  against  the 
respondent,  some  on  one  sub-charge  a^d  some  on  another, 
and  yet  not  eighteen  have  been  against  him  on  any  one ;  we 
are  not  therefore  so  much  surprised  at  this  vote,  as  we  are  at 
the  loose  and  vague  character  of  these  five  charges,  and  the 
loose  and  vague  laws  cited  in  opposition  to  them.  These 
deserve  some  attention,  as  they  affect  other  and  numerous 
cases  as  well  as  this.  1.  Putting  the  questions  in  writing.  As. 
the  court  always  has  a  right  to  reject  or  admit  a  question  pro- 
posed to  a  witness,  it  follows  of  course  the  court  has  a  right 
to  deliberate  upon  it,  and  even  to  adjourn  for  the  purpose, 
and  lully  to  understand  it,  and  often  how  is  this  to  be  done 
unless^he  qnestions  be  in  writing  f  And  in  most  cases  if  the 
inferior  court,  as  this  was,  decides  erroneously,  their  decision 
is  revised  by  a  higher  court ;  how  is  tliis  ever  to  be  done 
properly,  unless  the  questions  be  in  writing  ?  And  it  is  not 
recollected  that  it  is  found  in  any  book,  that  this  right  has 
been  denied ;  it  is  true  it  may  be  abused  by  a  vexatious  use  of 
it,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  this  case.  2.  The  repon- 
dent  refused  a  continuance,  but  offered  a.  delay  of  six  weeks. 
This  continuance  was  claimed  on  an  afiidavit,  which  merits 
very  special  attention.  The  trial  of  an  offender  the  same 
term  an  indictment  is  found,  may  be  of  course.  The  afBdavit 
filed  in  this  case  by  Callender  to  get  a  continuance  on  account 
of  absent  witnesses  and  books,  was  clearly  defective  ;  as  it 
did  not  state  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  have  them  in  time 
for  the  trial,  or  that  they  could  be  had  for  the  next  term ; 
and  as  it  stated  no  particulars  as  to  books,  he  wished  to  ob- 
tain, where  they  were,  or  what  they  contained,  or  how  they 
would  apply  to  the  case ;  hence  the  affidavit  did  not  furnish 
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peachmenti 
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not  tummom. 


Act  of  Con- 
gress, Sept. 
24,  1789. 


the  proper  facts  on  which  the  court  could  judge,  if  there 
ought  to  be  a  continuance  or  not.  And  it  was  evident  the 
witnesses  Callender  named,  as  he  stated  their  testimony,  could 
not  prove  any  of  his  charges  against  Mr.  Adams,  contained 
in  The  Prospect  before  Us^  and  in  the  indictment  against  him. 
William  Gardner  and  Tench  Coxe  were  to  prove  Mr.  Adams 
turned  them  out  of  office  for  their  political  opinions  or  con- 
duct. Judge  Bee  was  to  prove  Mr.  Adams,  in  1799,  advised 
the  delivery  of  Jonathan  Robbins  to  the  British  Consul. 
Timothy  Pickering  was  to  prove  Mr.  Adams  did  not  imme- 
diately send  some  foreign  despatches  to  Congress.  William 
B.  Giles  and  Stephen  T.  Mason  were  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Adams  had,  in  their  hearing,  uttered  some  opinions  favourable 
to  aristocracy  and  monarchy ;  and  Creneral  Blackburn  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Adams  avowed,  *'  there  was  a  party  in  Virginia  that 
ought  to  be  humbled  in  dust  and  ashes,"  before  an  indignant 
people.  Other  parts  of  the  fourth  article  cannot  be  noticed 
here,— rude  conduct  to  counsel,  vexatious  interruptions  of 
them,  and  solicitude  to  convict. 

Art.  13.  The  fifth  article  in  the  impeachment,  l^  I.  The 
judge  issued  a  capias  to  arrest  Callender  instead  of  a  summans. 
And  it  is  said  by  the  laws  of  Virginia  the  process  ought  to 
have  been  a  summons  and  not  a  capias  ;  and  that  the  court 
was  bound  to  issue  it  by  the  laws  of  Virginia  This  is  a 
material  matter,  as  it  respects  the  Federal  process  generally, 
and  ought  to  be  considered. 

$  2.  By  this  act,  to  establish  the  judicial  courts  of  the 
Unite^d  States^  sect.  33,  it  is  enacted,  ^*  that  for  any  crime  or 
offence  against  the  United  States,  the  offender  may  be  arrest- 
ed, imprisoned,  or  bailed,  agreeably  to  the  usual  mode  of 
process  in  the  State,  where  such  offender  may  be  found." 

^3.  And  the  law  of  Virginia  provided,  *^  that  upon  present- 
ment by  any  grand  jury  of  an  offence  not  capital,  the  court  shall 
order  the  clerk  to  issue  a  summons  against  the  person  or  persons 
so  offending,  to  appear  and  answer  such  presentment  at  the  next 
court."  It  was  urged  by  the  managers,  that  the  said  act  of  Con- 
gress made  this  Virginia  statute  the  rule  of  proceeding,  and  that 
tliis  State  law  was  violated  by  issuing  a  capias  against  Callen- 
der, instead  of  a  summons.  The  date  of  this  law  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  impeachment.  And  it  was  said  by  Judge 
Chase,  that  this  was  a  material  omission  ;  for  this  act  of  Con- 
gress could  not  be  construed  to  respect  State  laws  enacted  after 
that  act  was  passed.  This  point,  so  important,  has  never  been 
settled.  Though  it  may  be  reasonable  to  con6ne  this  act  of 
Congress  to  State  laws  in  force  when  it  was  passed,  yet  this 
construction  is  by  no  means  a  clear  one.  Suppose  a  State 
aw  then  in  force,  that  regulated  the  process,  which  since  has 
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been  altered  dome,  bj  an  additional  State  aet ;  or  a  State  law  Ch.  322. 
then  in  force  to  such*  purpose,  has  since  been  repealed,  and  Art,  14. 
a  new  one  passed,  varying  the  form  of  process  some,  what  is  v^^n/*^.^' 
the  efiect  f  It  is  a  question  at  least  so  doubtful,  as  to  justify 
us  in  saying,  it  is  best  to  leave  the  construction  to  future 
judicial  decisions.  On  examination,  it  appeared  this  law  of 
Yirgioia  was  passed  November  13,  1792,  above  three  years 
after  this  act  of  Congress  was  passed.  But  in  citing  the  Vir- 
ginia law  it  was  said,  strictly  there  was  another  more  material 
oversight.  Its  title  is,  **  an  act  directing  the  method  of  pro- 
ceeding against  free  persons,  charged  with  certain  crimes  be." 
and  enacts  as  above,  but  adds,  or  ^^  other  proper  process  ;^^ 
these  words,  or  other  proper  process^  were  omitted  in  the  im- 
peachment. Therefore  Judge  Chase  cpntg[ided  that  these  words 
left  "  it  perfectly  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  what  process 
shall  issue,  provided  it  be  such  as  was  proper  for  bringing  the 
offender  to  answer  to  the  presentment."  Then  if  this  Virginia 
law  applied,  he  urged,  it  did  not  order  a  summons  to  be  issued, 
but  left  the  process  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, — and  this 
seems  clear.  He  further  urged,  that  a  capias  was  the  proper 
process  to  be  issued  in  all  cases  of  high  offences,  though  not 
capital,  as  after  presentment  made  him,  meaning  indictment 
found,  a  summons  would  be  only  notice  to  the  offender  to 
make  his  escape  ;  and  some  cases  were  cited  in  the  practice 
of  Virginia  to  justify  this  construction.  And  it  seems  difficult 
to  find  any  other  on  the  sound  principles  of  law.  But  in  the 
third  place  it  Has  denied,  and  with  reason,  that  this  State  law 
was  the  rule  of  process  in  this  case,  because  by  the  same  act 
of  Congress  of  September  24,   1789,  sect.  14,  the  courts  » 

of  the  United  States  have  ^*  power  to  issue  writs  of  scire  faeiasy 
habeas  corpus^  and  all  other  writs  not  specially  provided  for 
by  statute,  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  and  agreeable  to  the  principles  and 
usages  of  law  ;"  consequently  the  Circuit  Court  had  power 
to  issue  a  eapiai*- against  Callender  on  the  presentment,  if 
this  Virginia  law  did  not  govern  the  case,  and  restrain  this 
Federal  power ;  and  the  respondent  contended  it  did  not,  and 
hence  he  decided  this  matter  correctly.  And  it  seems  the 
Senate  was  of  this  opinion,  as  it  acquitted  him  unanimously  on 
this  article ;  but  on  which  of  these  grounds  does  not  appear ; 
it  might  on  each  and  all  of  them. 

Art.  14.     Sixth  article  of  the  impeachment  was  in  fact  AHicle6th 
the  same  as  a  part  of  the  fourth  : — ^was  for  a  refusal  to  con-  ?L^t^'. 
tmue  the  cause,  with  an  mtent  to  oppress  &c.     This  charge  trial  first 
also  is  important,  because  it  involves  the  construction  of  Fed-  **™- 
eral  and  State  law  on  the  same  subject. 

By  the  24th  sect,  of  this  act  it  is  enacted,  "that  the  laws  ActofCon- 

■^  '  greu,  Sept. 

24,  1789. 
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Ch.  222.  of  the  several  States,  except  where  the  constitution,  treaties,  or 
Art.  14.  statutes  of  the  United  States  shall  otherwise  provide,  shall  be 
v^^v^^i.^  regarded  as  the  rules  of  decisions  in  trials  at  common  law  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  cases  where  they  apply." 
And  a  law  of  Virginia  provided,  '*  that  in  cases  not  capiul, 
the  offender  shall  not  be  held  to  answer  any  presentment  of  a 
State  laws,  grand  jury,  until  the  next  term  succeeding  that  during  which 
deciJoa!  *  ^  ^^^^  presentment  shall  have  been  made."  It  was  urged  by 
the  managers  that  this  Virginia  law  was  made  the  rule  of  de- 
cision by  said  act  of  Congress,  and  was  violated  by  bringing 
Callender  to  trial  the  term  at  which  the  presentment  was 
made.  In  a  legal  view,  the  view  in  which  this  case  is  here 
mainly  considered,  the  respondent  contended,  that  not  only  no 
such  Virginia  law  was  known  to  him,  or  mentioned  by  Callen- 
der's  counsel,  or  by^udge  Griffin,  always  a  lawyer  and  judge 
in  that  State,  but  also  that  no  such  Virginia  law  existed,  though 
possibly  it  might  be  an  inference  made  by  the  authors  of  the 
impeachfnent  from  the  law  of  Virginia  of  November  15,  1792, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  which  is  as  above,  and 
adding,  to  appear  and  answer  the  next  term.  Judge  Chase 
denied  this  inference,  because  this  act  speaks  only  of  present- 
ments and  not  of  indictments,  which  are  very  different  things, 
and  urged  the  practice  was  in  Virginia  to  confine  this  act  <'  to 
cases  of  small  offfences,"  to  be  tried  by  the  court  itself  on 
presentment,  without  an  indictment,  or  the  infervention  of  a 
petit  jury,  and  extended  not  to  this  case  of  Cailender.  And 
further,  this  act  of  Congress  directs  the  ^at^laws  to  be  the 
rule  of  decision  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  only  in 
^  cases  where  they  apply.     "  Whether  they  apply  or  not  to  a 

particular  case  is  a  question  of  law,  to  be  decided  by  the  court 
where  the  case  is  pending ;"  and  an  error  in  making  the  de- 
cision is  not  an  offence,  unless  proved  to  proceed  from  im- 
proper motives.  Nor  did  this  Virginia  act  apply  to  this  case. 
Lastly,  he  contended  that  this  act  was  not  adopted  by  the 
said  act  of  Congress,  as  the  rule  of  decision  in  such  cases  as 
this.  That  act  of  Congress  indeed  does  provide  as  above ; 
"  but  this  provision,  in  his  opinion,-  can  relate  only  to  rights 
acquired  under  the  State  laws,  which  come  in  question  on 
the  trial,  and  not  to  forms  of  process  or  modes  of  proceeding, 
anterior  or  preparatory  to  the  trial.  And  it  was  denied  by 
the  respondent  that  the  word,  trialy  in  said  24th  section,  in- 
cluded the  process  to  bring  in  the  offender.  Nor  can  it,  as 
this  respondent  apprehends,  have  any  application  to  indict- 
ments for  offences  against  the  statutes  of  the  United  States, 
which  caiuiot,  with  any  propriety,  be  called  trials  at  common 
law."  It  relates  merely,  in  his  opinion,  to  civil  rights  ac- 
quired under  the  State  laws ;  which,  by  virtue  of  this  pro- 
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vision,  are,,  when  they  come  in  question  in  the  courts  of  th«  Ch.  222* 
United  States,  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  under  which  they  Art.  16. 
accrued."  These  questions  are  but  a  very  few  of  that  multi-  V^^W/ 
tude  of  questions  that  must  arise  in  practice  upon  the  above 
provision  in  this  act  of  Congress.  Whether  these  opinions  as 
to  it  given  by  the  respondent  are  correct  or  not,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  if  we  construe 
this  provision  to  make  State  laws  the  rules  of  deoision  in  the 
United  States  to  the  great  extent  some  contend  for,  nothing 
but  confusion  will  be  the  result.  Certain  it  is  also,  that  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  constitution,  treaties,  and  statutes. 
.  of  the  United  States,  ought  to  be  liberally  construed  and  ex- 
tended :  1.  Because  they  generally  contain,  or  are  founded 
on,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  American  system  :  2. 
Because  then  constitutional,  treaty  and  statute  provisions, 
wherever  applied,  produce  uniformity  throughout  the  United 
States, — a  matter  always  to  be  aimed  at :  3.  Because  as 
these  principles  in  general  pervade  the  whole  Union,  and  are 
the  established  principles  of  the  whole  nation,  and  as  unifor- 
anity  is  very  desirable,  they  ought  to  be  extended  wherever 
they  can  be,  by  a  fair  and  liberal  construction,  and  not  con- 
tracted by  a  narrow  and  lo(  al  policy  :  4.  Because  these 
Federal  provisions  have  been  enacted  by  the  ablest  men  of  our 
countjy,  especially  for  sevaral  years  after  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution was  adopted,  and  they  are  clear,  certain,  and  written 
Jaw :  5.  Because  the  State  laws  are  numerous  and  various, 
and  in  general  very  uncertain.  But  little  besides  the  State  con- 
stitutions and  statutes  are  written  law  ;  for  the  commor^  law  « 
of  each  State  is  to  be  found  in  writing  but  in  a  small  degree, 
though  of  vast  extent,  because  it  consists  mainly  in  judicial 
decisions,  and  but  a  few  of  those  decisions  have  ever  been 
reported  or  published,  none  of  them  of  any  importance  until 
within  a  few  years.  Therefore,  often  when  a  question  arises 
in  a  Federal  court,  what  is  State  law  on  any  subject,  we  find  the 
judges  and  lawyers  of  that  State  materially  differing ;  there- 
fore, those  of  Virginia  we  see  disagreed  as  to  what  the  law? 
of  that  State  were  in  regard  to  the  capias  and  continuance  ia 
this  case.  As  Judge  Chase  was  almost  unanimously  acquitted 
on  this  6th  art.  (being  only  four  votes  against  him,)  it  is  pretty 
clearly  to  be  inferred,  that  the  senate  deemed  the  ground  he 
took,  and  the  principles  of  construction  he  relied  upon,  good 
and  valid.  Or  it  is  true,  the  majority  might  think  he  acted 
honestly,  though  he  mistook  the  law. 

Art.  1 5.  Seventh  article  in  the  impeachment ;— as  to  advising  Impeacln 
the  grand  jury  &c.  in  Delaware  to  search  for  libels  in  a  certain  ■"®'*^  *®*. 
newspaper. — As  to  this,  the  voles  in  the  Senate  were,  guilty,  ^^^^        *  *• 
10 :  not  guilty,  24.     This  prove;s  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
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Ch.  222*   Senate  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  misbehaviour  in  of- 
Art.  15.   fice,  in  keeping  the  jury  together  and  in  advising  them  as  is 

v.^ps^^.-i^  Stated  in  this  seventh  article  in  the  impeachment.  For  the  facts, 
exclusive  of  the  corrupt  motives,  were  proved  nearly  as  they 
Were  stated  in  the  impeachment.  Part  of  the  defence  was, 
that  that  newspaper,  called  the  Mirror,  was  as  seditious  as  he 
had  represented  it  to  be  ;  and,  to  prove  the  fact,  produced  a 
number  of  them  on  his  trial. 

Eighth  article  in  the  impeachment. 

This  merits  attention,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  political 

Impeach-       character  ;  and  because  on  this,  19  senators  voted  that  Judge 

wticle*'^  Chase  was  guilty,  and  15  voted  that  he  was  not  guilty.  Since 
£L  majority,  in  fact,  though  not  a  constitutional  majority  of  two 
thirds,  thought  him  guilty.  This  article,  as  ahove,  respected 
his  conduct  at  Baltimore,  in  May,  1803,  and  charged  him  with 
electioneering  practices  be.  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury. 
To  this  he  answered,  that  he  held  the  Circuit  Court  as  stated, 
charged  the  grand  jury  and  expressed  '*  some  opinions,  as  to 
certain  public  measures,  both  of  the  government  of  Maryland, 
and  that  of  the  United  States ;"  but  denied  he  perverted  his 
official  right,  or  that  he  ^*  had  any  intention  to  excite  the  fears 
or  resentment  of  any  person  whatever,  against  the  government 
or  constitution  of  the  United  States  or  of  Maryland."  For 
the  truth  of  what  he  delivered  he  relied  mainly  on  his  written 
fiharge.  The  charge  was  thus :  **  You  know,  gentlemen,  that 
our  State  and  national  institutions  were  framed  to  secure  to 
every  member  of  the  society  equal  liberty  and  equal  rights, 
but  the  late  alteration  of  the  Federal  judiciary  by  the  abolition 
of  the  office  of  the  sixteen  circuit  judges,  and  the  recent 
change  in  our  state  constitution  by  establishing  universal  suf- 
frage, and  the  further  alteration  that  is  contemplated  in  out 
Slate  judiciary  (if  adopted)  will,  in  my  judgment,  take  away 
all  security  for  property  and  personal  liberty.  The  indepen- 
dence of  the  national  judiciary  is  already  shaken  to  its  founda- 
tion ;  and  the  virtue  of  the  people  alone  can  restore  it.  The 
independence  of  the  judges  of  this  State  will  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed, if  the  bill  for  the  abolishing  the  two  supreme  courts 
should  be  ratified  by  the  next  general  assembly.  The  change 
t>f  the  State  constitution,  by  allowing  universal  suffrage,  will, 
in  my  opinion,  certainly  and  rapidly  destroy  all  protection  of 
property,  and  all  security  to  personal  liberty  ;  and  our  repub- 
lican constitution  will  sink  into  a  mobocracy,  the  worst  of  all 
possible  governments."  "  I  can  only  lament  that  the  main 
pillar  of  our  State  constitution  has  been  thrown  down  by  the 
establishment  of  universal  suffrage.  By  this  shock  alone  the 
whole  building,toit^  to  its  base,  and  will  crumble  into  ruins 
before  many  years  elapse,  unless  it  be  restored  to  its  original 
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state.  If  the  indepency  of  your  State  judges,  which  your  bill  Ch.  222* 
of  rights  wisely  declares  to  be  essential  to  the  impartial  ad-  Jlrt.  16, 
ministration  of  justice,  and  the  great  security  to  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  shall  be  taken  away,  by  the  rati6cation 
of  the  bill  passed  for  that  purpose,  it  will  hasten  the  destruc- 
tion of  your  whole  State  constitution,  and  there  will  be  nothing 
left  in  it  worthy  the  care  or  support  of  freemen."  Judge 
Chase  denied  that  he  made  any  other  political  charge  than 
this*  He  contended  that  this  was  temperate  and  reasonable, 
and  that  it  has  been  a  general  practice  in  the  United  States 
since  the  year  1776  forjudges  thus  to  make  and  deliver  political 
charges,  and  that  very  generally  tl)jey  have  been  allowed  and 
approved.  If  so,  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  ground  a  ma- 
jority in  fact  of  the  senate  condemned  him  on  this  article  : 
but  the  case  did  not  turn  out  in  evidence,  clearly,  as  Judge 
Chase  stated  it.  There  was  some  evidence  that  he  severely 
censured  the  administration  of  the  general  government  as 
weak  and  relaxed.  One  witness  swore  positively  to  this. 
Montgomery  testified,  that  Judge  Chase,  in  charging  the  grand 
jury,  said  the  present  administration  was  "  inadequate  to  dis- 
charge their  functions,  and  that  their  acts  flowed  not  from  a 
wish  for  the  happiness  of  the  people  ;  but  for  a  continuance 
in  unfairly  acquired  power."  Though  there  were  many  other 
witnesses  who  testified  negatively  that  they  did  not  hear  any 
of  these  matters  so  testified  to  by  Montgomery.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  somewhat  uncertain  on  what  ground  the  senate 
decided  on  this  eighth  article.  Hence  it  is  not  certain  they 
considered  the  political  charge  Judge  Chase  confessed  as  mis- 
behaviour in  office,  or  because  bis  manner  tended  to  stir  up 
opposition  to  the  then  existing  government,  or  because  they 
believed  Montgomery,  and  thought  the  judge  went  to  culpable 
lengths. in  censuring  the  existing  administration.  But  it  may 
be  observed,  that  both  parties  in  their  arguments  condemned 
political  charges. 

Art.  16.     Several  other  points  iii  this  cause. 

Caliender's  counsel  contended,  that  by  a  law  of  Virginia  the 
Juryasseued  thefine^  but  the  court  said,  this  had  no  application 
to  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  clear  it  is  that  in  those 
courts  the  judges  have  assessed  the  fines  in  criminal  cases. 
This,  it  is  conceived,  is  according  to  the  rule  in  England  and 
io  the  United  States,  where  there  is  no  statute  especially  to 
the  contrary.  And  wherever  a  fine  is  to  be  not  more  than  so 
much  or  less  than  so  much,  a  very  common  thing,  there  is,  of 
course,  a  discretionary  power  lodged  somewhere  by  the  law, 
.  to  determine  the  exact  fine  to  be  inflicted.  Often  it  is  lodged 
in  itie  judges  in  express  wordsj  and  if  not  so  in  express  words, 
yet  this  power  is  vested  in  the  judge  by  a  fair  construction  of 
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Ch.  222.'  the  law,  whenever  it  does  not  name  the  judge  or  jtirj  as  the 
Jlrt.  17.  proper  body  to  exercise  this  power.  The  fine,  also,  is, 
usually  or  often  connected  ifiith  imprisonment,  binding  to  the 
peace  and  good  behaviour,  and  sometimes  gallows,  whipping, 
&c. ;  and,  in  general,  it  wonid  be  absurd  to  vest  in  the  jury 
power  to  regulate  part  of  the  punishment,  and  in  the  judges 
part.  And  in  no  instance,  and  in  no  State,  it  is  believed,  the 
jury  ever  had  power  to  regulate  these  other  parts  of  punish- 
ment. Such  attempts  to  limit  federal  powers  have  ever  been 
made  by  State  politicians  hostile  to  the  general  government, 
especially  the  federal  administrations.  In  this  case  it  seems 
to  be  generally  understood,  as  the  law  of  the  land,  that  a 
capias  is  the  proper  process  wherever  the  offence  is  punish- 
able by  imprisonment^ — for  a  very  obvious  reason,  because 
whenever  the  punishment  is  imprisonment,  there  ought  to  be 
issued  a  process  to  arrest  and  secure  the  body  of  the  offender 
in  order  to  imprison  him  if  convicted,  and  a  capias  only,  and 
not  a  summons,  is  to  this  purpose.  And  where  the  punish- 
meni  is  so,  *'  a  summons  would  be  a  notification  to  the  offender 
to  abscoMd  or  rrmove  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  the  court.'' 

Art.  17.     Challenges  of  Jurors • 

It  was  held  by  the  judges,  Chase  and  Griffin,  that  there  can 
be  no  challenge  to  the  array^  because  a  juror  on  the  pannel 
has  expiessed  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  one  party.  But  it  it 
only  cause  of  challenge  to  the  particular  juror  and  for  favour. 
It  wasTmuch  argued  by  the  respondent  and  his  counsel  that  a 
juror  cannot  be  challenged  for  having  formed  an  opinion  in  a 
case  ;  but  only,  for  having  delivered  an  opinion  ;  because,  said 
they,  till  the  opinion  be  delivered,  no  one  can  know  it  is  formed, 
and  so  there  can  be  no  challenge. — There  seems  to  have  been 
something  light  and  triffling  in  this  sort  of  reasoning ;  for  it 
seems  very  properly  to  admit  that  merely  forming  an  opinion 
was  cause  of  challenge,  if  the  fact  be  known  that  it  was  form- 
ed. But  the  challenge  may  be  evaded  as  long  as  the  formed 
opinion  is  concealed,  however  considerable  the  evil  and  par- 
tiality. Bui  some  wise  legislatures,  as  that  of  Massachusetts, 
&r.  have  anticipated  this  evil  of  a  formed  opinion  by  a  juror, 
but  not  disclosed,  and,  therefore,  have  wisely  made  provision 
for  the  disclosure  of  it  whenever  formed,  and  hence  have 
made  statute  provision  for  the  c*onrt's  asking  the  juror  himself 
the  question,  whether  he  has  formed  an  opinion,  and  thus  a 
wise  provision  obliges  a  juror,  if  he  has  formed  an  opinion,  to 
declare  it,  and  then  he  is  s6t  aside.  It  was  also  argued,  and 
reasonably,  that  if  a  juror  has  formed  an  opinion,  or  formed 
and  delivered  or  declared  one,  he  is  not  to  be  challenged,  un- 
less it  be  formed  from  motives  of  partiality^  that  is,  from 
favour  or  ill  will  to  the  one  or  other  party.     2  Haw.  c.  43,  b. 
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38,  who  sajs,  "  it  hath  been  allowed  a  good  cause  of  chal-  Ch.  222». 
]eoge  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  that  the  juror  hath  declared  Art,  18. 
bis  opinion  beforehand,  that  the  party  is  guilty,  or  will  be 
banged,  or  the  like.  Yet  it  hath  been  adjudged  that  if  it  shall 
appear  the  juror  made  such  declaration  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  cause,  and  not  out  of  any  ill  wHl  to  the  party,  it  is  no 
cause  of  challenge."  And  sec.  29,  "  ii  hath  been  adjudged  to 
be  no  cause  of  chnllengey  that  the  juror  had  found  other  persons 
guilty  on  the  same  indictment ;  for  the  indictment  is,  in  judg- 
ment of  law,  several  against  each  deft.  For  every  one  must 
be  convicted  by  particular  evidence  against  himself."  So  vol. 
2,  State  Trials,  also,  shews,  that  though  a  person  is  a  witness 
in  a  cause,  it  is  no  reason  he  should  not  serve  as  a  juror  ;  and, 
^also,  that  the  knowledge  which  a  juror  may  have  of  a  cause 
to  be  tried  by  him,  is  no  disqualification.  So  judges  may  be 
witnesses,  and  yet  sit  in  the  cause  and  decide. 

Another  ground  as  to  jurors  and  challenges  was  taken  in 
this  cause,  namely,  that  a  juror  cannot  be  examined  on  oath  in 
a  criminal  case  to  prove  he  made  a  declaration  which  would 
be  a  good  cause  to  challenge  him  for  favour,  as  it  implies 
something  criminal  thus  to  make  such  declaration.  2  Haw- 
kins, 589,  Leach's  edition,  in  a  note  it  is  said,  ''  that  the  pris- 
oner shall  not  examine  a  juror  concerning  such  matter  on  a 
voir  dire^  because  it  sounds  in  reproach."  1  Salk.  1 5,  Cook's 
case ;  he  being  indicted  for  high  treason,  offered  to  ask  the 
jurors  when  called,  in  order  to  challenge  them,  "  if  they  had 
not  said  lie  was  guilfy  or  would  be  hanged."  And  by  the 
court  this  is  good  cause  of  challenge,  but  then  the  prisoner 
must  prove  it  by  witnesses,  not  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  jury- 
man." 

Art.  18.  Constitutionality  of  a  statute. 
It  was  a  strong  ground  well  taken  in  this  case  by  the  res- 
pondent and  his  counsel ;  that  though  the  jury  in  criminal 
cases  is  to  judge  of  the  law  and  the  fact,  that  is,  what  an  ex- 
isting law  means,  yet  the  jury  is  not  to  judge  and  decide  the 
constitutionality  of  a  statute  or  law.  This  is  not  to  decide  its 
true  construction,  if  the  prisoner's  case  comes  within  it,  but 
to  decide  whether  what  is  produced  as  law  is  not  void,  a 
mere  nullity,  a  dead  letter ;  or  in  other  words,  whether  such 
a  law  is  in  existence.  This  right,  it  was  further  said,  was  never 
contended  for  before  the  cases  of  Fries  and  Callender  ;  but  it 
has  ever  been  allowed  the  exclusive  right  of  the  court  to  de- 
cide if  a  law  exists  or  ha^  been  enacted,  or  repealed  or  be- 
come obsolete,  or  is  in  force.  "  The  very  right  claimed  on 
behalf  of  jurors,  that  they  may  determine  what  is  the  true 
construction  of  the  law,  and  whether  the  case  is  within  its  pro- 
visions, of  itself  necessarily  presupposes,  and  is  predicated 
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Ch.  222.   upon  the  CKistence  of  a  law,  the  true  Qonstruction  or  meaning 

Art.  18.    of  which  ihey  are  to  determine." 

K^^Y^J  The  potver  of  the  jury  to  decide  the  law^  the  meaning.  Tn 
the  cases  of  Fries  and  Callendefy  it  is  certain  Tery  novel 
ground  was  taken  as  to  the  power  of  the  jury  to  decide  what 
is  law,  as  well  as  what  law  is  constitutional,  to  which  it  was 
well  answered  by  the  court,  and  also  held  by  Judge  Chase 
and  his  counsel ;  that  is,  that  the  jury  is  to  decide  the  law  as 
well  as  the  fact  in  criminal  cases  properly  understood.  It  is 
unquestionably  a  general  maxim  that  the  judges  are  to  answer 
to  the  questions  of  law  and  the  jury  to  questions  of  fact,  and 
if  this  were  not  the  case,  it  is  inconceivable  why  so  much 
pains  have  been  always  taken  in  all  well  governed  countries 
to  have  judges  learned  in  the  law,  and  jurors  from  the  body  of 
the  people,  however  in  general  uninstructed  in  the  science  of 
the  law.  The  truth  is,  a  jury  is  not  to  decide  if  a  law  is  con- 
.  stitutional  or  if  it  exists,  these  matters  the  judges  decide.  Nor 
is  the  jury  to  decide  what  is  law  or  not,  or  what  is  by  law,  this 
or  that  crime,  but  only  if  the  case  they  try  comes  within  a 
law,  held  by  the  judges  to  exist.  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of ' 
the  jury  to  apply  the  law  to  each  particular  case,  (the  law 
pointed  out  by  the  judges)  and  to  decide  if  the  facts  proved  io 
any  cases  bring  it  within  the  general  rule  of  law  ;  and  this  is 
the  only  right  of  the  jury, — ^they  cannot  dispense  with  or  dis- 
regard any  law  of  the  land  held  by  the  judges  to  be  such.  If, 
for  instance,  it  be  proved  one  breaks  and  enters  a  dwelling- 
house  in  the  night  time,  with  intent  to  steal,  the  judges  pro- 
nounce that  by  law  this  is  burglary,  and  so  is  the  law,  and  no 
jury  whatever  has  any  right  or  power  to  decide,  tliis  is  not 
burglary,  or  that  the  law  of  the  land  does  not  make  it  bur- 
glary. But  the  jury  may  decide  that  the  bouse  was  not  bro- 
ken open,  or  was  not  entered,  or  that  it  was  not  night-time,  or 
that  it  was  not  a  dwelling-house,  or  tliat  the  accused  did  not 
enter  with  intent  to  steal  or  commit  a  felony  ;  or  that  the  ac- 
cused is  not  the  person  who  committed  the  offence.  But 
.  if  the  jury  believe  the  af&rmative  on  all  the  points,  they 
are  bound  to  find  the  accused  guilty  of  burglary,  and  they  ace 
bound  by  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  court.  Their,  sole  duty- 
is  to  apply  the  law  declared  by  the  judges  to  the  particular 
case  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  jury  are  judges  of  the  law,  as  well 
as  the  fact.  If  the  jury  has  ever  had  power  to  decide  what 
is,  or  is  not  law,  that  such  a  law  exists  or  does  not,  why  have 
special  verdicts  always  been  so  repeatedly  found  by  juries  in 
order  that  the  court,  and  not  the  jury,  may  pronounce  the  law* 
Thousands  of  cases  are  found  in  the  English  and  our  books 
of  special  verdicts  found  by  juries,  in  order  that  the  judges, 
.  and  not  the  jury,  may  decide  if  by  law  the  case  so  found    is 
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murder  ot  manslaugliter,  treason  or  riot,  burglary  or  mere   Ch.  S22w 
hoase-brealdog,  felony  or  a  less  ofience ;  that  is,  that  the    Jlrt.  19. 
judges  may  declare  what  the  law  is,  or  what  the  offence  is  by   v«^^v^^»^ 
hw  in  each  case. 

Akt.  19.  So  if  juries  have  ever  bad  the  extensive  powers  judges  dc- 
contended  for  by  some  to  decide  what  is  law,  and  what  the  cide  what  the 
law  is,  on  what  ground  have  jurors  been  so  often  attainted  for  jg^o^^r^w 
finding  verdicts  against  law  ?  And  why  in  modern  times  are 
new  trials  so  often  granted  where  the  jury  convict  the  accused 
against  law  ?  If  the  jurors  are  exclusive  judges  of  the  law,  if 
constitutional,  what  is  law,  and  what  the  law  is,  and  if  such  a 
law  or  laws  exist,  on  what  principles  can  the  judge  say  the 
jury  has  decided  against  law  ?  The  power  of  the  jury  in  crim- 
bal  cases  is  further  to  be  attended  to.  It  is  true,  in  their  gen- 
eral verdict  on  the  general  issue  of  not  guilty,  they  decide  the 
law  as  well  as  the  fact ;  but  how  is  this  done  f  They  find  a 
general  verdict  of  not  guilty,  and  involve  the  law  in  it  with  the 
fact,  and  so  they  decide  the  law,  because  it  is  a  rule  of  law, 
an  ancient  maxim  of  many  centuries  standing,  that  such  a 
verdict  cannot  be  disturbed,  though  against  law  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judges.  And  the  jury  thus  conclusively  decide  the  law, 
but  because  of  this  maxim ;  for  if  the  jury  convicts  the  accus- 
ed in  their  general  verdict  on  such  issue  against  law,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  the  verdict  is  not  conclusive,  but  the 
judges  may  say  it  is  against  law,  and  set  it  aside  and  grant  a 
new  trial.  But  if  the  judges  hold  a  particular  law  exists  and 
such  is  its  meaning,  it  is  rather  a  question  of  fact  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  jury,  if  the  facts  in  the  case  bring  it  within  that 
law.  The  managers  in  this  case  did  contend  that  the  jury 
has  a  right  to  decide  on  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress ;  so  some  lawyers  of  high  standing  have  contended  for 
this  right,  especially  in  some  heated  party  times.  As  the 
judges  by  law  decide  what  facts  constitute  burglary,  murder, 
or  riot,  arson  or  not,  so  they  must  by  law  decide  what  facts 
constitute  treason  or  other  crime  defined  in  law.  It  was  ask- 
ed in  this  trial  by  one  of  the  managers,  What,  shall  the  judges 
**  declare  that  a  mere  riot"  is  "  a  levying  of  war  ?"  Such  a 
question  makes  us  pause  a  moment,  and  but  a  moment,  for  in 
a  moment's  reflection  we  perceive  the  question  is,  if  certain 
acts  done  constitute  a  levying  of  war,  and  so  treason,  as  cer- 
tain acts  done  constitute  murder,  burglary,  or  arson.  We  see 
also,  (he  question  in  each  case  is  a  question  of  l^w,  foi  as  tho 
law  defines  each  offence,  it  must  ever  be  a  question  of  law 
what  acts  done  amount  to  the  offence  so  defined  ;  if  murder, 
what  acts  done  constitute  murder  within  the  meaning  of  the  law 
which  defines  and  punishes  murder.  We  also  in  a  moment 
perceive  that  somebody  must  necessarily  decide  the  question  5 
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Ch.  323.  h  must  in  every  instance  be  decided  before  the  offender  csik 
Art  19.  be  punished  properly.  A  number  of  armed  men  gei  togetheri 
V^ry^^  and  by  force  or  violence  prevent  the  execution  of  a  public 
law,  as  in  Fries'  and  other  cases.  Fries  alleges  it  is  only  a 
riot ;  the  government  alleges  it  is  a  levying  of  war,  and  so  trea- 
son ;  and  which,  is  the  question  that  must  necessarily  be  decid- 
ed by  the  judges  or  the  jury ;  and  the^question  gets  to  be 
which,  the  judges  or  the  jury.  In  deciding  this  question,  we 
naturally  first  turn  to  our  law  books,  in  order  to  find  what  the 
law  of  the  land  is  in  the  case  ;  we  find,  time  out  of  mind,  the 
question  has  been  invariably  decided  by  the  judges,  referred 
to  them  by  tb^  jury,  in  almost  every  special  verdict,  in  every 
case  in  which  the  question  has  ever  come  to  be  a  distinct 
question  to  be  treated  of  and  decided  as  a  law  question,  and 
never  decided  by  the  jury  except  when  it  has  been  mixed  and 
confounded  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  all  involved  and  blend- 
ed together  in  the  general  issue.  When  did  ever  a  jury  take 
this  question  of  law  naked  and  by  itself,  and  decide  it  P  But 
has  not  this  question  in  every  case  been  referred  to  the  court, 
when  thus  naked  by  itself  it  has  been  to  be  decided.  Again, 
suppose  the  question  one  de  novo  and  without  precedent,  but 
merely  to  be  decided  on  principle,  who  ought  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  decision  of  this  law  question  ; — the  judges  who  are 
appointed  usually,  because  they  had  law  educations  and  spent 
their  lives  in  studying  such  questions,  and  in  collecting  the 
learning .  and  wisdom  of  ages  in  relation  to  them  and  other 
questions  of  law ;  or  juries,  usually  taken  from  the  body  of 
the  people,  without  any  law  educations,  and  who  usually  have 
not  time  or  opportunity  to  consider,  one  time  in  fifty,  a  law 
question  at  all,  until  it  is  started  in  the  very  trial  in  which  it 
must  be  decided,-^men,  many  of  whom  never  own  a  law 
book  or  read  one  f  Nor  is  there  any  thing  unequal  in  this ;  for 
this  ground  here  taken  allows  just  such  controlling  power  to 
the  jury  as  to  questions  of  fact,  as  is  here  claimed  for  the 
judges  as  to  questions  of  law.  Again,  the  true  distinction 
seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  in  civil  causes,  that  is,  that 
it  is  the  true  province  of  the  judges  to  answer  to  questions  of 
law,  and  of  the  jury  to  questions  of  fact.  Why  in  civil  causes 
is  not  law  knowledge  acquired  by  study  and  practice,  as 
essential  in  criminal  as  in  civil  causes  P  Where  is  there  a  law 
question  in  civil  causes  that  requires  more  accurate  law 
knowledge  in  order  to  decide  it  properly,  than  the  law  ques- 
tion in  criminal  causes.  What  Is  murder,  what  manslaughter? 
And  we  find  it,  time  out  of  mind,  has  been  the  practice  of 
juries,  courts,  and  parties,  wheu  the  jury  has  found  itself  not 
satisfactorily  instructed  by  the  judges  as  to  the  question  of 
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law,  what  is  murder,  or  what  manslaughter,  to  refer  this  ques-  Ch.  222. 
cioD  OD  which  life  itself  usually  depends,  to  the  judges  in  the    Art*  20« 
form  of  a  special  verdict ;  many  instances  of  which  have  been    ^^y^J 
already  stated   in  this  work,  and  hundreds  of  instances  of 
which  may  be  found  in  our  law  books,  English  and  American. 
The  confusion  and  different  opinions  on  this  subject  have  no 
doubt  arisen  in  a  great  degree  from  the  difficulty  there  has 
always  been  in  drawing  a  clear  distinct  line  between  questions 
of  law  and  questions  of  fact. 

AaT.  20.  Seditious  charge.  It  seemed  to  be  admitted  io 
this  case  by  Judge  Chase  be.  ''  that  for  a  judge  to  utter  sedi- 
tious sentiments,  with  intent  to  excite  sedition,  would  be  an 
impeachable  offence ;  altliough  such  a  doctrine  would  be  liable 
to  the  most  dangerous  abuses,  and  is  hostile  to  the  fundamen* 
tal  principles  of  our  constitution,  and  to  the  best  established 
maxims  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence ;"  but  if  correct,  the 
seditious  intention  must  be  clearly  proved,  '^  either  from  tho 
roost  necessary  implication  from  the  words  themselves,  or  by 
some  overt  acts  of  a  seditious  nature  connected  with  them.'' 
But  no  such  acts  were  charged  in  this  case,  but  the  proof  of 
such  seditious  intent  rested  on  the  words  themselves.  The 
question  then  was,  did  these  words  in  themselves  prove  a 
seditious  iiitention.  Judge  Chase  cited  certain  written  words» 
as  above,  and  alleged  that  he  uttered  no  others.  These  could 
not  in  themselves  prove  such  seditious  intent.  But  on  the 
whole  evidence,  it  remained  a  doubt  what  words  he  did  utter. 
Words,  as  uttered  by  him,  were  alleged  in  the  8th  article  dif- 
ferent from  those  he  admitted  he  uttered,  and  the  nineteen 
senators  who  voted  on  this  article  he  was  guilty,  might  vote  so 
because  they  thought  these  other  and  different  words  were 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  Montgomery.  Judge  Chase  con- 
tended that,  "  as  a  freeman^  he  had  a  right  to  advance"  politi- 
cal sentiments.  This  was  undoubtedly  true,  that  he,  as  a 
freeman,  might  do  this,  as  every  other  freeman  may ;  but  it 
will  be  observed,  that  when  a  freeman,  a  mere  freeman,  an 
individual,  delivers  a  political  address,  he  exercises  his  indi- 
vidual right,  and  that  only,  and  just  so  good  a  right  as  he  has 
politically  to  address  those  present,  each  of  them  has  to  an- 
swer him  on  the  spot.  A  judge  no  doubt  may  adjourn  his 
court,  and  then  as  an  individual  or  as  a  freeman,  may  make 
his  political  address,  and  each  thus  will  have  a  right  to  answer 
him,  and  make  political  addresses  too,  and  (here  can  be  no 
contempt  of  court,  as  it  is  adjourned,  and  not  sitting ;  and 
after  the  court  is  adjourned,  it  is  not  material  whether  he 
makes  his  address  from  the  bench,  the  bar,  the  jury  seats,  or 
other  place  for  doing  it,  as  a  freeman  or  individual,  he  is  on 
a  level  with  others  ; — and  this  is  exactly  as  it  should  be.  But 
VOL.  VII.  49 
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Ch.  222.  there  has  long  been  a  fallacy  in  judges  deliveriog  political 
Art.  21.  charges  from  the  bench,  and  ministers  from  the  pulpit  Uc 
s^'N^'*^^  that  has  deceived  almost  every  one.  Each  judge  or  minister 
claims  the  right  as  a  freeman,  as  judge  Chase  did  in  this  case ; 
and  the  deception  is  in  this — he  claims  the  right  individuailyy 
but  exercises  it  officially  ;  and  into  this  very  deception  judge 
Chase  fell  in  this  case,  and  also  without  seeming  to  see  it ; 
for  so  far  is  such  an  address  delivered  according  to  the  right 
claimed,  that  is,  individually,  and  as  by  a  mere  freeman,  it  is 
delivered  by  one  in  the  seat  or  place  of  office,  sitting  his 
.  court,  when  it  is  almost  universally  understood  it  is  a  contempt 
of  court,  and  punishable,  to  answer  even  in  a  way  that  it 
would  he  proper  to  answer  an  individual.  So  as  to  the  minis- 
ter, he  delivers  his  political  address  during  divine  service, 
while  the  public  worship-  exists ;  hence  as  almost  universaUy 
understood,  it  would  be  an  interruption  of  public  worship,  and 
a  punishable  ofience,  any  way  to  answer  him,  or  check  him  at 
the  time.  Thus  by  claiming  an  individual's  or  a  mere  free- 
man's right,  and  his  thus  exercising  it  officially  or  under  the 
protection  of  his  judicial  or  sacred  office,  that  makes  him  the 
only  speaker,  and  effectually  silences  all  others  present,  he 
Steals  an  advantage  over  all  others  assembled  with  him  by 
^phistry  and  artifice.  In  this  trial,  (as  on  many  occasions,} 
all  parties,  counsel,  and  witnesses,  seemed  to  agree  that  a 
political  charge  from  the  bench  is  no  part  of  a  judge's  official 
duty;  and  if  he  spends  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  in 
•forming  and  delivering  political  addresses,  to  the  neglect  of 
his  official  duties,  he  is  not  only  censurable  for  thus  abusing 
liis  office  for  his  political  purposes,  but  justly  forfeits  a  portion 
of  his  salary.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  pohtical  addresses 
from  the  pulpit. 
M^-^nnte,  Art.  21.  A  judge  of  probate  impeached  and  removed.from 
cou's  caM^  office  for  malconduct  in  it.  He  was  impeached  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  before  the  Senate,  and  many  articles  of 
'Charge  were  exhibited  against  him  ;  but  on  two  of  which  only 
was  he  convicted  by  a  constitutional  majority  of  two-thirds  oi 
<he  senators  present,  to  wit:  the  third  and  twelfth.  The 
third  was  in  the  following  words  :• — "  That  said  James  Pres- 
cott,  Esq.  judge  as  aforesaid,  on  tiie  second  day  of  August, 
A.  D.  1819,  at  his  said  office,  in  Groton  aforesaid,  and  not 
at  any  Probate  Court  held  according  to  law,  did  decree  and 
grant  letters  of  administration  upon  the  estate  of  one  Eri 
Rogers,  to  one  Benjamin  Dix,  Esq.,  and  thereupon  did  issue 
^  warrant  to  appraise  said  estate  ;  and  the  said  Prescott  did, 
then  and  there,  wilfully  and  corruptly,  demand  and  receive  of 
said  administrator,  as  and  for  the  fees  of  his  said  office,  in  tlie 
business  aforesaid,  other  and  greater  fees  than  are  by  law 
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allowed  therefor,  to  wit :  the  sum  of  five  dollars  and  seventy  Ch.  222. 
cents.  And  that  the  said  Prescott,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  Art.  21. 
said  August,  at  his  said  office  in  Groton  aforesaid,  and  not  at  K^^y^J 
any  Probate  Court  held  accorfjing  to  law,  did  receive  the  said 
administrator's  return  of  the  inventory  of  said  estate,  and,  then 
and  there,  did  decree  and  grant  a  commission  of  insolvency 
upon  the  estate  aforesaid ;  and  the  said  Prescott  did,  then 
and  there,  wilfully  and  corruptly  receive  from  said  Dix,  other 
and  greater  fees  than  are  by  law  allowed  for  the  business 
aforesaid,  to  wit :  the  sum  of  thirty-nine  dollars  and  two 
cents."  These  articles  deserve  attention,  because  they  shew 
what  is  misconduct  in  the  office  of  a  judge  of  probate,  for 
which  he  may  be  convicted  and  removed.  It  will  be  seen 
the  charge  against  him  in  the  third  article,  of  misbehaviour 
and  malconduct,  was,  that  he,  at  his  lawyer's  office,  and  not 
at  any  Probate  Court,  did  that  probate  business  which  he 
should  have  done  only  in  a  Probate  Court,  legally  holden,  and 
exacted  and  received  corruptly  more  than  legal  fees.  As  to 
the  place  of  doing  the  business,  he  might  misunderstand  the 
law,  and  on  this  ground,  probably,  and  because  the  fees  he 
received  had  been  in  practice  received  in  some  places,  some 
of  the  senators,  and  among  tliem  respectable  lawyers,  voted 
to  acquit  him.  And  the  charge  against  him  in  the  twelfth 
article,  a  very  long  one  of  malconduct  wa?,  that  he,  in  his 
Probate  Court  legally  holden,  corruptly  demanded  and*  re- 
ceived $5  of  a  party  in  settling  a  guardianship  account, 
under  the  pretence  of  counsel  and  advice,  and  did  allow  this 
sum  to  the  guardian,  and  insert,  by  interlineation,  said  $5  in 
said  account,  after  the  other  party  had  left  the  court,  in  whose 
presence  the  account  ha^  been  stated  and  sworn  to  ;  and  to 
induce  the  guardian  to  pay  said  $5,  and  to  admit  said  inser- 
tion, said  Prescott  told  him  the  other  party  need  know  nothing 
about  it.  This  other  party  was  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  the 
ward  being  a  person  non  compos  mentis^  settled  in  their  town. 
On  this  article,  too,  several  several  senators,  and  among  them 
respectable  lawyers,  voted  to  acquit  him, — ^probably  because 
this  advice  and  fee,  though  illegal,  was  not  without  precedents 
in  practice,  and  because  they  might  think  the  said  overseers 
were  not  properly  a  party,  it  not  being  stated  in  this  twelfth 
article  that  the  said  ward  was  chargeable,  or  like  to  be,  to  the 
-town  ;  or  for  other  reasons  that  do  not  occur  to  one  who  was 
not  present  at  the  trial. 

Kentucky. — Proceedings  in  cases  of  impeachment  in  this 
state  are  regulated  by  a  statute  enacted  December  17,  1792. 
T.  K.  Law,  p.  50,  eo. 
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CHAPTER  CCXXin. 


tITLES  UNDER  STATUTES  TO  PROPERTY  IN  TBE  SEVERAL 
STATES  IN  THE  UNION. 

Art.  1.  Oeneral  principles • 

^  1 .  It  will  here  be  recollected  that  titles  to  the  various 
kinds  of  property  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  as  well  under 
their  statutes  as  on  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  have  been 
already  stated  quite  at  large  in  various  chapters  in  this  work. 
Also  that  statute  titles  to  estates  in  New  York  and  other 
States,  have  been  occasionally  stated,  as  cases  have  occurred. 
It  may  be  now  useful  to  state  titles  to  property  under  statutes 
very  briefly,  but  in  order,  in  the  several  States,  Massachusetts 
and  Maine  excepted.  Such  a  brief  sketch  of  statute  titles  is 
Dot  formed  for  the  use  of  the  practising  lawyer  in  bis  owa 
Slate,— K)nly  the  original  statutes  can  properly  answer  his  pur- 
poses,— but  to  shew  generally  how  uniform  statute  titles  to 
estates,  real  and  personal,  are  in  substance,  in  all  the  nunier^ 
ous  States  that  compose  our  Union,  (Louisiana  excepted,) 
though  variations  not  material  and  in  detail,  may  be  extremely 
numerous.  It  is  not  the  intention  in  this  chapter  to  notice 
such  titles  at  large,  but  generally  as  they  existed  about  A.  D. 
1810,  under  statutes  enacted  in  the  respective  States:  and 
1.  Statutes  respecting  deeds  and  conveyances :  2.  Statutes 
respecting  last  wills  and  testaments  :  and  3.  Those  respecting 
the  descent,  distributions,  and  settlements  of  estates,  including 
the  interests  of  guardians  and  wards. 

^  2.  A  stranger  may  question  this  uniformity,  but  a  lawyer, 
who  knows  the  history  of  our  laws  in  the  several  colonies, 
provinces,  territories,  and  states,  in  Federal  America,  will 
not ;  but  he  traces  the  uniformity  and  sameness  of  titles,  in 
substance  and  principle,  as  well  under  statutes,  as  at  common 
law,  in  this  manner.  He  recollects  that  most  of  our  ancestors 
who  settled  Federal  America,  came  from  the  same  country, 
England,  and  brought  with  them  not  only  the  English  common 
law,  but  also  numeions  English  statutes,  cited  in  prior  chap- 
ters in  this  work,  relating  to  titles,  (among  other  things,)  to 
the  different  kinds  of  property  enjoyed  in  civilized  societies, 
and  best  suited  to  their  new  situation.  Some  of  these  statutes 
we  have  seen,  and  shall  see,  were  adopted  and  practised  upon 
here  as  common  law,  and  some  of  them  re-enacted  here  in 
substance,  into  American  statutes,  by  the  colonial^  provincial^ 
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territorial,  and  State  legislatures.  Thus  State  statutes,  in  all  Ch.  223. 
the  most  material  points  of  titles,  as  well  as  common  law  jSrt.  1« 
principles,  being  derived  from  the  same  source,  the  English  \^ry^J 
laws,  there  naturally  grew  uo^  our  Colonies  and  States,  this 
sameness  in  titles  to  property  above  mentioned.  Further,  all 
our  Colonies  early  adopted  the  English  deed,  in  all  its  essen- 
tial pans,  and  this  acknowledged,  or  proved,  and  enrolled,  or 
registered,  became  every  where  our  deed  acknowledged,  or 
proved,  and  recorded,  in  the  county  or  district  in  which  the 
land  conveyed  by  it  lay.  Thus  the  English  deed,  with  in- 
considerable modifications,  became  the  great  instrument  in 
conveyances  in  all  the  English  Colonies  in  America.  So  our 
macestors  adopted  the  different  kinds  of  conveyances  generally 
stated  in  a  former  chapter.  The  American  lawyer  likewise 
recollects  that  our  American  settlements,  and  so  titles,  began 
in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  nearly  on  the  same  foundatioui 
and  so  derived  from  the  same  fountain  head,  the  English  law 
books ;  and  they  difiered  but  little,  except  as  to  the  descent 
of  real  estates,  a  difference  of  late  years  done  away  nearly. 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia  from  the  first  became  the  two 
important  points  in  the  whole.  The  Northern  Colonies,  after^ 
wards  settled,  adopted  their  laws  and  usages  very  much  from 
Massachusetts  ;  and  the  Southern  ones  from  Virginia.  The 
lawyer,  therefore,  who  means  to  make  himself  master  of 
American  statute  law,  as  to  titles,  (among  other  things,)  will 
first  make  himself  master  of  the  laws  of  Virginia  and  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  they  are  and  have  been  ;  and  in  his  well  under- 
standing these,  he  will  understand  the  essential  principles  of 
all  the  rest,  except  those  of  Louisiana. 
«^  $  3.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  besides  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia,  fourteen  of  the  present  States  were  settled,  and  titles  ^*5^^ 
in  them  took  root,  before  the  territorial  ordinance  or  constitu- 
tion was  established  by  Congress  in  July,  1787  ;  under  which 
all  the  other  States  in  the  Union,  except  Louisiana,  haVe 
been  settled,  and  titles  to  property,  real  and  personal,  in  them, 
have  grown  up  on  uniform  principles  among  themselves,  and 
also  in  regard  to  the  other  States.  This  ordinance,  (formed 
by  the  author  of  this  work,)  was  framed  mainly  from  the  laws 
of  Massachusetts,  especially  in  regard  to  titles,  and  as  to 
them,  contains  the  following  clauses,  to  wit :  '^  The  estates  of 
both  resident  and  non-resident  proprietors,  in  the  said  terri- 
tory, dying  intestate,  shall  descend  to,  and  be  distributed 
among  their  children,  and  the  descendants  of  a  deceased  child 
io  equal  parts ;  the  descendants  of  a  deceased  child  or  grand- 
child to  take  the  share  of  their  deceased  parent,  in  equal  parts 
among  them ;  and  where  there  shall  be  no  children  or  de- 
.scendants,  thea  in  equal  parts  to  the  next  of  kin,  in  equal 
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Ch.  223.   degree ;  and  among  collaterals,  the  children  of  a  deceased 
Art.  1.     brother  or  sister  of  the  intestate,  shall  have  in  equal  parts 

^^-y^^  among  them  their  deceased  parent's  share,  and  there  shall  in 
no  case  be  a  difference  betw^  kindred  of  the  whole  and 
half  blood  ;  saving  in  all  cases  to  the  widow  of  the  intestate 
her  third  part  of  the  real  estate  for  life,  and  one  third  part  of 
the  personal  estate."  ''  And  estates  in  the  said  territory  may 
be  devised  or  bequeathed  by  wills  in  writing,  signed  and  sea^ 
ed  by  him  or  her,  in  whom  the  estate  may  be,  (being  of  full 
age,)  and  attested  by  three  witnesses*  And  real  estates  may 
be  conveyed  by  lease  and  release,  or  bargain  and  sale,  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered,  by  the  person,  being  of  fall  age,  ia 
whom  the  estate  may  be,  and  attested  by  two  witoesses,  pro^ 
vided  such  wills  be  duly  proved,  and  such  conveyances  be 
acknowledged,  or  the  execution  thereof  duly  proved  and  re- 
corded." **  And  personal  property  may  be  transferred  by 
delivery.'*  "  And  in  the  just  preservation  of  rights  and  pro- 
perty, it  is  understood  and  declared,  that  no  law  ought  ever 
to  be  made,  or  have  force  in  the  said  territory,  that  shall,  in 
any  manner  whatever,  interfere  with  or  affect  private  con- 
tracts or  engagements,  bondfide^  and  without  fraud,  previously 
formed."  "  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed ;  provided  always,  that  any  person  escaping  into  the 
-same,  from  whom  labour  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any 
one  of  the  original  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  re- 
claimed, and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her 
labour  or  service  as  aforesaid." 

"  §  4.  Thus  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  laid  the  foundation  of 
titles  to  real  and  personal  estates,  by  deed,  by  will,  and  by 
descent,  in  all  the  territories  of  the  Union,  northwest  of  the 
river  Ohio ; — and  substantially  in  the  other  territories  to  which 
this  ordinance  has  been  extended.  With  regard  to  the  laws 
of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  it  may  be  observed,  that  what 
is  common  law  here,  as  sundry  English  statutes  here  adopted 
and  before  named,  is  statute  law  in  many  of  the  other  States, 
as  these  English  statutes  in  them  have  been,  tn  substance,  and 
sometimes  verbatim,  enacted  into  statutes  in  them  ;  or  verbatim 
adopted  by  Colony  legislatures,  declaring  them  in  force. 

^  5.  In  this  sketch  of  titles  to  property  in  the  several  States, 
a  very  great  number  of  minor  common-place  provisions  are 
not  noticed  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  alt  the  provisions  in 
the  statutes  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  subjects  of  this  chapter, 
can  be  found  in  those  of  other  States  on  the  same  subjects. 

7  Cntncli,  $  6.  In  every  country  title  to  lands  is  acquired  or  lost  by 

iTrft  Vstat    ^^^  ^^^  '^^**  usually  the  statute  law  of  the  place.     Hence  a 

r.  Crosby .--1  Wh.  R.  279, 
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writiog  made  id  Grenada,  where  the  parties  resided,  and,  ac-  Ch.  223. 
cording  to  the  laws  of  that  island,  to  pass  land,  would  not  give     ^rU  2, 
title  to  lands  situated  in  Massachusetts.  Change  of  sovereignty 
is  no  change  of  title.     And  in  every  State  the  remedy  as  to 
real  property  is  according  to  the  lex  lod.    3  Wheaton's  R. 
212,  230,  Robinson  v.  Campbell  b  al. 

Art.  2.    Aeti;  Hampshire. 

Having  in  the  former  article  noticed  several  general 
principles  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  attention 
will  now  be  paid,  but  concisely,  to  statute  titles  in  each  State, 
(Massachusetts  and  Maine  excepted,  titles  in  those  States 
having  been  already  stated  fit  large.^  Maine  was,  till  1820, 
under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  has  retained  them,  with 
very  small  alterations.  New  Hampshire  was  a  Jong  time 
formerly  under  them.  On  examining  the  statutes  of  this 
State,  it  will  appear  that  they  have  been  framed  very  generally 
on  those  of  Massachusetts ;  the  most  material  differences  are^ 
the  following,  on  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  to  wit :  1st.  The' 
Judge  of  Probate  may  grant  licenses  to  sell  real  estates  of 
persons  deceased,  to  pay  debts  and  legacies,  after  giving  due 
notice  to  all  concerned,  to  make  their  objections,  if  they  see 
£t. — (So  by  a  late  statute  in  Massachusetts.) 

2d.  The  Judge  of  Probate  may  authorize  a  conveyance  of 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  when  the  testator  or  in* 
testate  in  his  life-time,  in  writing,  contracted  to  convey  them, 
and  did  not. 

3d.  After  debts  paid,  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  are 
expressly  made  liable  to  support  the  children,  till  they  arrive 
4o  the  age  of  seven  years ;  and  after  that  period,  each  child 
is  supported,  by  express  statute  law,  out  of  his  or  her  own 
share. 

4th.  The  statute  law  directs  that  die  heirs'  or  distributees' 
4>ond  to  refund,  if  after  debts  &lc.  appear,  shall  be  made  to 
4he  Judge  of  Probate. 

5th.  That  claims  of  creditors  against  the  estate  of  persons 
ileceased,  shall  be  exhibited  to  his  or  her  executors  or  ad- 
ministrators in  two  years,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  State,  and 
in  three  years  by  those  creditors  wlio  live  out  of  the  State,  or 
be  barred  forever. 

Thus  titles  under  statutes  to  property  in  New  Hampshire, 
are  to  be  understood  to  be,  in  substance,  the  same  as  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, with  the  above  difference,  though  there  are  many 
variations  in  detail,  not  important.  This  concise  mode  has 
been  adopted  for  two  reasons:  1.  To  state  these  statute 
titles  in  the  other  States  in  the  Union  as  fully  as  those  in 
Massachusetts  are  stated  in  this  work,  would  have  required 
iwo  thousand  pages  or   more :    2.  To  all  substantial  pur- 
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Ch.  233.  poses,  most  of  these  statutes  must  have  been  repeated  again 
Jirt.  3.     and  again. 

V,^V^^  Further,  many  of  the  differences  in  statute  titles  in  the 
several  States,  will  be  found  to  be  temporary  in  their  nature. 
Instance  Kentucky — the  perplexities  there,  the  greatest  in  the 
Union,  arise  almost  wholly  from  the  loose  way  in  which  pur* 
chasers  of  wild  lands  were  allowed  to  pick  and  choose  and 
locate  their  lots,  and  from  titles  thereto  being  acquired  by 
yarious  grades.  Whenever  the  6rst  locations  shall  be  ascer* 
tained,  most  of  these  perplexities  will  cease  ;  they  were  fore* 
seen,  as  the  natural  result  of  the  Virginia  plan  in  settling  a 
new  country,  hence  opposed  moQth  after  month  by  the  Eas- 
tern States,  to  prevent  their  passing  the  river  Ohio  ;  had  this 
opposition  been  unsuccessful,  the  State  of  Ohio  be.  would 
have  been  in  the  condition  Kentucky  is  now  in. 

Art.  3.  Vermont. 

The  statutes  of  this  State  as  to  such  titles  have  been 
clearly  drawn  on  the  principles  of  those  of  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  and  New  York,  and  mainly  the  former. 
And  the  following  statute  provisions  are  found  in  Vermont  not 
in  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  to  wit :  1st.  Estates  for  want  of 
heirs  &c.  escheat  to  the  towns  in  which  &c.  and  not  to  the  State ; 
but  the  widow  is  made  heir  if  there  be  no  relations.  The 
towns  respectively  are  made  accountable  to  heirs,  devisees, 
or  legates,  if  they  appear  within  seventeen  years. 

2d.  Where  a  feme  covert  makes  and  executes  a  deed  of 
her  estate  with  her  husband,  she  is  examined  privily,  and 
apart  from  him  in  order  that  the  court  or  magistrate  taking  her 
acknowledgment  may  be  satisfied  she  acts  freely^  and  without 
the  coercion  be.  of  her  husband. 

Sd.  A  female  not  married,  eighteen  years  of  age  or  more, 
is  authorized  to  devise  her  estate  or  to  convey  it  by  deed. 

4th.  Male  children  in  the  estates  of  intestates  have  double 
portions,  and  the  females  single  portions  ;  but  this  provision  is 
not  extended  to  other  relations. 

5th.  Executors  and  administrators  are  made  acroimtable 
according  to  a  new  appraisement  that  may  be  made  of  the 
estates  of  the  deceased  by  six  appraisers,  if  not  sold  by  order 
of  the  Probate  Court. 

6th.  Bastard  children  born  before  the  marriage  of  their 
parents  are  legitimised  by  their  after  marriage,  and  such 
children  always  inherit  the  mother's  estate,  or  have  a  capacity 
so  to  inherit.    [Law  of  Scotland.] 

7th.  As  to  the  support  of  children  of  deceased  persons,  the 
same  as  number  three  in  the  next  preceding  article. 

8th.  Statute  law  provides  for  vesting  the  personal  estates  of 
minors  in  lands  in  certain  cases,  or  to  put  the  same  out  at 
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interest^  ts  may  be  deemed  for  tbetr  interest.     [See  Massa-  Ch.  S23, 
chusetts  late  act.]  ^rt,  5* 

9th.  Executors  and  admioistrators  are  made  liable  to  an 
action  of  trespass  for  the  trespasses  of  their  testators  or  intes- 
tatesy  in  taking  he.  and  carrying  away  goods  and  chattels.  So 
they  may  have  elausum  fregU  or  ejectment  &c.  to  recover 
lands  to  the  use  of  the  heirs  or  devisees. 

10th.  A  creditor  to  an  insolvent  estate  must  call  on  the 
executor  or  administrator  for  his  dividend  in  one  year,  or  be 
barred. 

Art.  4.    Rhode  Island. 

In  the  statutes  of  this  State  are  found  the  following  previa- 
ions  on  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  not  in  our  laws,  or  rather 
<Nir  laws  are  materially  different  on  the  same  subjects,  to  wit : 

^  1.  Deeds  in  Rhode  Island  are  recorded  in  town  reoords, 
and  in  the  office  of  town  clerks. 

^  3.  The  wife,  when  she  executes  a  deed  of  her  estate  with 
her  husband,  is  examined  privily,  as  b  Vermont. 

^  3  A  tenant  in  fee  tail  b  empowered  expressly  by  statute 
to  devise  by  bis  will,  or  to  convey  by  his  deed,  his  estate  tail 
in  fee  simple. 

§  4.  Persons  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  not  femes  coverts^ 
may  bequeath  their  personal  estates. 

^  5.  A  statute  authorizes  town  treasurers  to  take  possession 
of  the  estates  of  persons  dying  without  heirs,  to  be  account* 
able  for  the  rents  and  pro6ts  of  them  to  their  respective  towns. 
And  after  the  debts  of  the  deceased  owner  are  paid,  the  resi- 
due is  paid  to  the  towns  respectively ;  but  an  heir  or  heirs  ap« 
pearing  in  a  limited  time,  he  or  they  are  entitled  to  the 
residue. 

^6.  If  a  person  die  after  the  first  day  of  March  and  before 
the  31st  day  of  December,  his  or  her  executors  or  administra- 
tors receive  and  account  for  the  emblements  on  the  deceased's 
estate  ;  but  if  after  Dec.  31,  and  before  the  first  of  March^ 
then  they  go  to  the  heirs  with  the  estate.    See  Maryland  &c. 

$  7.  If  a  tenant  for  life  of  an  estate  be  absent  seven  years^ 
and  there  is  no  evidence  he  is  alive,  the  legal  presumption  is, 
diat  he  is  dead,  and  the  estate  and  possession  devolve  upon 
him  in  remainder. 

Art.  5.  Connecticut. 

This  State  was  originally  settled  from  Massachusetts,  and 
the  statutes  of  both  are  substantially  the  same,  in  most  cases, 
as  to  deeds  and  conveyances,  wilb,  descents,  be. ;  but  in  the 
following  cases  those  of  Connecticut  are  materially  different 
from  those  of  Massachusetts  on  the  same  subjects,  to  wit : 

^  1 .  Deeds  and  conveyances  in  Connecticut  are  recorded 

TOL.  ni.  SO 
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Ch.  223.  by  town  clerks  in  tbe  towns  in  which  the  land  conveyed  by 
Art.  6.     them  lies  or  is  situated. 

s^^^^v^*/      ^  2.  A  statute  declares  estates  given  in  tail  are  estates  in 
fee  simple  in  the  issue  of  the  first  donee. 

^  3.  Any  party  to  a  fraudulent  conveyance  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments,  or  of  goods  or  chattels,  or  to  a  con- 
tract or  Judgment  to  the  intent  to  defraud  creditors,  forfeits 
one  year  s  value  of  tbe  real  estate,  and  all  the  goods  or  mon- 
ies, and  is  liable  to  half  a  year's  imprisonment. 

§  4.  A  statute  declares  that  a  person  disseized  of  lands  be. 
is  disabled  to  convey  them  ;  and  directs  all  leases  for  a  term 
of  more  than  one  year  to  be  acknowledged  or  proved  and 
recorded. 

^  5.  The  several  probate  courts  have  power  respectively  to 
order  real  estates  to  be  sold  for  the  payment  of  the  deceased's 
debts,  and  those  of  minors  in  certain'  cases. 

^  6.  Also  to  require  further  security  of  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators, and  to  remove  them  if  they  neglect  to  give  it. 
So  in  Massachusetts  nearly,  by  a  late  act  of  1818. 

$7.  A  statute  provides  that  if  creditors  or  legatees  ar« 
aggrieved  by  an  appraisement  of  the  estates  of  persons  de- 
ceased, they  may  have,  within  six  months  after  the  first  is 
returned,  a  new  appraisement  to  be  made  by  three  appraisers. 

§  8.  If  there  be  no  children  of  the  intestate  or  issue  thereof, 
or  no  descendants,  the  estate  descends  to  the  next  of  kin  of 
tbe  whole  blood  of  the  ancestors  from  whom  derived ;  and 
relations  of  the  whole  blood  are  preferred  to  those  of  the  half 
blood  in  equal  degree. 

See  several  cases  in  relation  to  the  estates  of  husbands  and 
wives,  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward,  in  prior  chapters, 
depending  partly  on  Connecticut  statutes  and  partly  on  the 
principles  of  the  common  law. 

^  9.  It  has  been  settled  in  this  State  that  a  real  British 
subject,  (one  of  Bristol  in  England)  who  in  1773  was  mort- 
gagee of  land  in  this  State,  and  then  died,  and  his  estate  de* 
scended  to  such  subject,  his  heir,  he  in  1788  had  a  right  to 
recover  such  land  ;  and  the  court  said,  a  State  may  exclude 
aliens  from  acquiring  property  in  it,  **  but  it  would  be  against 
right  that  a  division  of  a  state  or  kingdom  should  work  a  for- 
feiture of  property  previously  acquired  under  its  laws."    This 
title  too  is  secured  by  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  and  also,  a  stflUite 
Kirt>y*8  R      of  the  State,  declaring  aliens  incapable  of  purchasing  or  hold- 
SorpvTBar-   '"?  '^"^^  *°  ^^^  State,  confirms  the  pit's,  tide,  by  a  proviso  m 
ken  the  act  declaring  it  shall  not  work  a  forfeiture  of  any  lands 

held  by  British  subjects  before  the  late  war. 

Art.  6.  Acw?  York  statutes  respecting  deeds  and  convey- 
ances, wills,  descents,  distributions,  and  settlements  of  estates. 
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These  statutes  do  not  appear  to  be  framed  after  those  of  any  Ch.  223. 
other  Colony  or  State  directly  ;  yet  as  being  derived  from  the     Art.  6. 
same  source,  English  laws,  they  seem  to  be  the  same  in  princi- 
ple with  those  of  Massachusetts,  with  however  the  following 
differences  on  the  same  subjects,  to  wit : 

$  1.  Statutes  in  New  York  have  declared  conveyances  by 
fines  to  be  good  and  valid,  and  have  declared  and  directed 
the  proceedings  in  levying  them,  and  have  prescribed  the 
effects  of  them,  and  generally  have  placed  them  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  English  laws. 

^  2.  Deeds  and  conveyances  in  New  York  are,  as  in  this 
State,  placed  on  the  grounds  stated  in  the  first  article  in  thisi 
chapter.  A  deed  to  convey  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments, must  be  acknowledged  or  proved  in  a  cautious  and 
particular  manner,  and  recorded.  The  wife  is  examined 
privily,  as  in  Vermont  &c.  Grants  of  lands  are  declared  to' 
be  good  without  attornment ;  and  all  attornments  of  tenants 
are  deemed  void  if  made  to  strangers,  unless  made  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  judgment,  order,  or  decree  of  court,  and  with  the 
landlord's  consent. 

§  3.  A  statute  in  New  York  has  re-enacted  the  material 
parts  of  the  English  statute  of  uses,  and  gives  all  the  remedies 
to  the  cestui  que  use  the  owner  has.  The  lands  and  tene- 
ments are  liable  to  be  tak^ti  on  executions  against  the  cestui 
que  use,  and  are  declaiyl  to  be  assets  in  the  hands  of  his 
heirs  or  devisees. 

<^  4.  Statutes  in  this  State  enact  several  matters  which  are 
common  law  in  Massachusetts,  as  to  warranties  and  frauds. 
As  warranties  made  by  tenants  for  life  of  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments,  after  March  8,  1773,  descending  on  those  in 
remainder  or  reversion,  and  declared  to  be  void  and  of  no 
effect. 

^  5.  A  statute  declares  collateral  warranties  made  by  any 
ancestor  having  no  estate  of  inheritance  in  possession,  null  and 
void  as  against  his  heirs. 

^  6.  So  statutes  in  New  York  declare  deeds  in  trust  for 
the  grantors  therein,  and  to  the  intent  to  defraud  creditors  or 
subsequent  purchasers,  null  and  void,  as  to  such  creditors  and 
purchasers ;  herein  there  seems  to  have  been  re-enacted  the 
substance  of  the  13th  &  27th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  cited  in  a 
former  chapter,  and  adopted  as  common  law  in  Massachusetts* 
But  these  New  York  statutes  do  not  affect  bond  fide  convey- 
ances or  common  recoveries,  nor  vouchers  in  writs  of  for^ 
medon. 

§  7.  So  statutes  declare  estates  created  by  livery  and  seizin 
only  or  by  parol,  but  as  estates  at  will,  except  leases,  not 
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Ch.  323.    exceeding  a  term  of  three  jears,  and  reaerviog  two  thirds  of 
Art.  6.      the  usual  yearly  rent 

^  8.  Another  act  declares  that  no  interest  in  or  out  of  lands 
can  be  created,  or  granted,  or  assigned,  but  by  writing  signed, 
be.  and  that  all  promises  to  convey  or  assign  lands,  or  any 
interest  in  them,  and  all  trusts,  must  be  in  writing,  be.  except 
trusts  resuhing  and  by  operation  of  law ;  also,  that  all  assign- 
ments of  trusts  must  be  in  writing. 

$  9.  Othe^  statutes  provide  that  lands,  tenements  or  heredi* 
taments,  may  be  devised,  but  not  to  corporations ;  and  that 
wills  concerning  them  must  be  proved  in  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  the  county ;  and  that  if  the  lands  be.  devised  in  any 
will  lie  in  several  counties,  it  must  be  proved  and  recorded  in 
the  Supreme  Court. 

^10.  Such  of  the  executors,  appointed  in  any  will,  as  prora 
it,  may  sell  and  convey  real  estate  devised  in  it  to  be  sold. 
Nuncupative  wills  are  in  the  usual  form  be. 

§  11.''  By  statute,  also,  a  widow  may  bequeath  her  emble* 
ments,  or  crop,  on  her  land  held  in  dower,  and  a  father,  by 
deed  or  will,  may  appoint  guardians  to  his  minor  children. 

§  12.  Surrogates  are  appointed  in  each  county  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  council,  during  pleasure,  to  prove  wills  and  to  grant 
letters  of  administration.  Their  powers  are  like  those  of 
our  judges  of  probate.  But  in  some  cases,  judges  of  probats 
are  appointed,  with  like  powers,  to  #ove  wills  and  grant  let* 
ters  of  administration. 

^  13.  By  statute  provision  be.  probate  bonds  are  taken  to  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  such  judges  and  surrogates  cauae 
them  to  be  sued. 

^  14.  They  have  power  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
decrees,  by  imprisoning  the  persons  against  whom  made ;  and 
last  wills  and  testaments  are,  in  certain  cases,  proved  by  a 
judge,  as  those  of  aliens,  be.  and  those  in  which  a  surrogate 
is  executor. 

^15.  Statutes  make  special  provision  as  to  letters  of  ad* 
ministration  in  the  city  of  New- York. 

$  16.  A  judge  of  probate  or  surrogate  has  power,  on  due 
notice  to  all  persons  interested,  to  license  the  sale  of  real 
estates  for  the  payment  of  the  deceased*s  debts,  and  if  neces- 
sary to  sell  a  certain  part,  and  that  if  it  is  not  divisible  or  capa- 
ble of  being  divided  without  material  injury,  the  whole  thereof 
may  be  aold,  and  the  surplus  proceeds  distributed  among  the 
heirs  and  devisees,  be.  as  the  case  may  be. 

$  17.  Where  the  estate  of  the  deceased  is  insolvent,  it  is 
divided,  proportionably,  among  his  creditors  without  allowing 
any  priority  or  preference  of  difierent  kinds  of  debts.  When 
real  estates  are  sold,  guardians  are  appointed  to  minors. 
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§  18.  B7  statute,  an  administrator  de  bonis  nan,  has  a  writ  Ch.  223, 
of  scire  fadat  &c.  on  judgments  recovered  by  any  prior  ad*  Art*  7. 
ministrator  or  executor.  So  if  a  ph.  or  deft,  die  after  an 
interlocutory  judgment  is  recovered  and  before  final  judgment, 
and  the  debt  survives,  the  executor  of  the  executor  or  ad* 
ministrator  has  a  scire  facias  ;  and  damages  are  assessed,  and 
final  judgment  rendered  in  the  name  of  the  new  party. 

^19.  As  to  executors  of  their  own  wrong,  the  common 
law  appears  to  be  enacted  into  statute  law,  with  several  use- 
ful explanations. 

^  20.  Another  statute  makes  provbion  that  real  estates  shall 
not  be  affected  by  judgments  against  executors  and  adminis- 
trators, and  makes  the  acts  of  administrators,  done  before  no- 
tice of  a  will,  good  and  valid. 

^21.  Inventories  are  formed  by  executors  and  adminisfra- 
tors,  with  the  aid  of  certam  persons  interested,  as  creditors 
be.  and  by  indenture. 

%  22.  Statutes  give  actions  of  trespass  for  and  against  ex- 
ecutors and  administrators,  for  goods  and  chattels  taken  from 
or  by  their  deceased  testators  or  intestates,  in  their  life-time. 

Distribution  of  estate  is  equal,  as  in  22  b  23,  Ch.  II. 
and  all  advancements  are  estimated. 

^  23.  Legatees  and  distributees  may  sue  and  recover  their 
rights  in  any  court  of  record,  or  legatee  a  proportionable  part 
of  his  legacy,  after  demand  made  and  security  given. 

^  24.  Guardians  and  next  friends  of  minors  are  not  allowed 
to  recover  legacies  be.  due  to  them  until  security  is  given  to 
account  to  them.  And  if  the  next  of  kin  do  not  appear  and 
claim  his  or  her  share  in  one  year,  it  is  paid  into  the  State 
treasury. 

^  25.  A  statute  limits  a  writ  of  right  to  25  years.  Opin- 
ions of  Spencer  J.  b  Kent  C.  J.  3  Johns.  R.  296.— Per 
Kent  C.  J.  3  Johns.  R.  394,  the  universal  practice  was, 
during  the  time  of  the  colony,  to  convey  estates  by  lease  and 
release^  and  this  practice  continued  till  the  abolition  of  the 
British  statutes  in  1788. 

Art.  7.  ^ew  Jersey  statutes^  as  to  titles  fye. 

^  1 .  In  this  State  conveyances  of  lands,  tenements,  and  here- 
ditaments, are  by  deed  acknowledged  and  recorded  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  in  the  office  of  the  County 
Clerk  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  lodged  in  either  within  six 
months  after  executed.  In  this  State,  as  in  New-York,  there  are 
various  ways  to  prove  deeds,  and  which  have  been  varied 
in  the  same  State  at  difiTerent  periods. 

^2.  If  not  so  conducted,  not  valid,  as  against  after  boni 
fide  purchasers  or  mortgagees  for  valuable  consideration,  and 
without  notice ;  but  vaUd  as  between  the  parties  and  their 
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Ch.  223.   heirs.    The  statutes,  also,  make  authenticated  copies  of  the 
Art,  7.     record,  as  good  evidence  as  ibe  originals,  as  all  interlineatioDS, 
erasures,  he.  are  by  law  noted  in  the  record. 

^  3.  Statutes  in  this  State  against  fraudulent  deeds  and  con- 
veyances are  on  the  same  principles  as  those  in  New  York, 
stated  in  the  last  article  ;  except  a  statute  in  New  Jersey  de* 
clares  a  prior  conveyance  of  lands  &ic.  with  a  clause  of  re- 
servation, void,  as  against  a  subsequent  conveyance  of  the 
same  lands  &c*  by  the  same  person  for  good  consideration. 

$  4.  Also,  a  statute  declares  that  a  fraudulent  conveyance  shall 
not  affect  an  after  bond  fide  conveyance  to  a  person  having 
no  notice  or  knowledge  of  the  fraud,  nor  any  bona  fide  mort- 
gagee. 

I  5.  Another  statute  declares  that  fines  and  common  re- 
coveries are  no  assurance  of  estates,  or  to  bar  the  issue  in 
tail,  or  those  in  remainder  or  reversion,  of  their  lawful  claims 
or  entries. 

^  6.  Another  act  declares  that  a  sale  of  land,  with  or  with- 
out warranty,  by  tenant  in  dower  or  for  life,  is  void  as  to 
those  in  remainder  or  reversion,  and  that  they  may  imme- 
diately enter ;  and  if  she  so  sell,  with  an  after  husband,  and 
he  dies,  she  may  enter  after  his  death,  into  her  first  estate  ; 
and  that  an  alienation  by  tenant  by  the  curtesy  shall  be  no  bar 
to  the  issue,  of  the  inheritance  of  their  mother,  though  thero 
be  a  clause  that  he  and  his  heirs  shall  be  bound  to  warranty. 
And  no  parol  demurrer  for  nonage  is  allowed. 

^  7.  That  a  collateral  warranty  of  lands  be.  by  an  ances- 
tor, who,  at  the  time  of  making  it,  has  no  estate  of  inheritance 
in  possession  therein,  shall  be  void  as  against  his  heirs. 

$  8.  As  to  attornment,  estates  only  by  livery  and  seizin,  by 
parol  only,  leases  under  three  years,  so  as  to  interest  in  lands 
^.  grantable  or  assignable  but  by  writing,  see  New  York. 

^  9.  Wills,  till  lately,  were  valid  if  attested  but  by  two  wit- 
nesses; three  now  required*  Copies  of  the  registries  of 
wills  are  made  evidence. 

§  10.  Copies  of  wills  made  and  proved  in  Great  Britain,  or 
Ireland,  or  in  any  of  the  colonies,  certified  under  seal,  &c. 
made  good  evidence. 

§  11.  Where  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  are  devised 
in  words,  that,  by  the  rules  of  law,  give  but  estates  for  life,  shall 
be  construed  in  fee  simple,  unless  words  be  used  clearly  and 
designedly  intended  to  make  them  estates  less  than  estates  in 
fee  simple. 

$  12.  Another  statute  declares  that  estates  tail  shall  be 
turned  into  estates  in  fee  simple,  in  the  heir  of  the  first  donee 
or  devisee.  Hence  the  entailment  continues  but  for  the  life 
of  the  first  donee  or  devisee,  and  the  fee  tail,  in  the  next  heir. 
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ki  the  line  of  entailment,  is  turned  into  a  fee  simple.     Estates  Ch.  223« 
pur  auter  vte  may  be  devised,  and  if  not,  are  assets,  and  dis-     ArL  7* 
tributed  as  personal  estate. 

^13.  Another  act  directs  that  lands,  tenements,  and  heredi- 
taments, devised  to,  or  to  be  sold  by,  executors,  those  of 
them  who  accept  and  act,  shall  have  power  to  sell. 

^^  14.  Personal  estate  may  be  bequeathed,  as  at  common 
law,  but  the  writing  must  be  recorded. 

§  1 5.  Widows,  by  another  act,  may  bequeath  their  emble- 
ments or  crop,  on  their  lands  and  dower. 

§  16.  Fathers,  by  deed  or  will,  have  power  to  appoint 
guardians  to  their  minor  children  not  married,  born  or  in  t^en- 
tre  sa  merCy  though  the  father  be  a  minor  or  of  age,  and 
such  guardians  may  be  as  guardians  in  common  socage,  both 
Id  regard  to  the  estate  and  the  disposing  of  the  custody  and 
tuition. 

§  17.  Administration  is  granted  to  the  widow  or  next  of  kin ; 
and  inventories  are  made  by  executors  and  administrators,  and 
two  disinterested  and  respectable  freeholders,  on  oath,  and 
are  lodged  in  the  registry  of  the  prerogative  court,  sworn 
to  before  the  surrogate. 

$  18.  Administration  bonds  are  taken  before  the  surrogate 
in  each  county,  and  to  the  surrogate  general  of  the  State. 
The  condition  is  according  to  the  22  &l  23  of  Charles  11. ;  and 
he  can  sue  them  in  any  court  of  record. 

§  19.  The  judge  of  the  prerogative  court  may  issue  process 
to  the  sheriff,  iic.  to  enforce  his  sentence  or  decree. 

§  20.  The  Orphan's  Court,  in  each  county,  orders  a  distri- 
bution of  the  personal  estate  among  the  next  of  kin,  and  to  the 
widow,  as  in  New  York  ;  but  if  a  wife  die,  her  husband  settles 
her  personal  estate  to  his  own  use. 

§21.  If  the  personal  estate  be  insufficient  to  pay  the  debts 
of  the  deceased,  on  application  of  the  executor  or  administra- 
tor to  the  Orphan's  Court  in  the  county,  that  court  may  order 
real  estate  to  be  sold,  after  due  notice  to  all  persons  interest- 
ed, and  advertisements  published. 

$22.  The  estates,  real  and  personal,  of  persons  dying  in- 
solvent, are  distributed  equally  among  all  the  creditors,  to 
each  according  to  the  amount  of  his  debt ;  except  physicians' 
bills  in  the  last  sickness  of  the  deceased,  funeral  charges, 
and  judgments  entered  against  the  deceased,  are  first  paid. 

^  23.  Executors  and  administrators  are  entitled  to,  and 
liable  to,  actions  of  trespass,  for  goods  and  chattels  taken  from 
and  by  their  testators  and  intestates. 

$  24.  An  administrator  de  bonis  non  has  a  writ  of  scire 
facias  on  judgments,  as  in  New  York. 

^  25.  An  executor  of  his  own  wrong  is  described  by  statute, 
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Ch.  233. 


SUtote,  A. 
D.  1716  — 
See  s.  81. 


and  he  may  retain  for  all  just  debts  he  has  paid,  and  all  suing 
and  charges  advanced. 

^  26.  The  statute  of  uses,  in  substance,  is  enacted  in  this 
Sute. 

Art.  8.  Pennsylvania  $taiute9  enact  die  following  pro- 
visions on  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  to  wit : — 

§  1.  An  office  of  registry  of  deeds  is  estabhshed  in  each 
county  in  the  State,  and  is  kept  by  a  recorder,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  record  aU  deeds  and  conveyances  brought  to  him  ;  but 
before  recorded,  the  deeds  roust  be  acknowledged  or  proved, 
by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  or  in  some  of  the  various  ways 
prescribed  by  law.  And  when  thus  recorded,  they  are  de- 
clared to  be  of  equal  force  as  deeds  of  feofin>ent  with  Hvery 
and  seisin.  The  certi6ed  copies  are  made  as  good  evidence 
as  the  originals.  Acts  of  1715,  1776.  Some  M  provisions, 
1682,  1683,  1688. 

$  2.  It  is  declared  that  the  words,  granij  bargainj  #60,  make 
an  express  covenant  to  the  grantee,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  of 
seizin  and  of  an  indefeasible  estate  in  fee  simple. 

^  3.  Mortgages  to  be  valid,  must  be  acknowledged  and  re- 
corded  within  six  calendar  months ;  but  if  not,  they  are  good 
against  the  mortgagor.  Mortgages  are  discharged  as  in  Mas- 
sachpsetts. 

(^  4.  Some  deeds  are  to  be  acknowledged  or  proved  before 
a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  a  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  of  the  county  in  which  the  land  conveyed  lies,  and 
recorded  in  six  months  after  executed.  The  English  statute 
of  frauds  has  never  been  adopted  in  Pennsylvania,  and  her 
act  does  not  make  parol  agreements  for  the  sale  of  lands, 
void.  Hence  if  A  agree,  by  parol,  to  convey  lands  to  B,  and 
fails  so  to  do,  B  may  recover  damages,  though  not  Che  land. 
4  Dallas,  152,  Bell  o.  Andrews. 

^  5.  And  if  not  so  acknowledged  and  recorded,  they  are 
void  as  against  subsequent  purchasers  or  mortgagees  for  vahi- 
able  consideration,  if  not  so  recorded  before  the  said  after 
purchase  is  made.  Deeds  made  out  of  the  State  roust  be 
recorded  in  twelve  months ;  but  certain  cases  are  excepted, 
when  possession  goes  with  ihem. 

§  6.  Where  deeds  are  executed  by  husband  and  wife,  she 
must  be  privily  examined,  as  in  New  York  or  Vermont. 

^  7.  Estates  by  parol  or  by  livery  and  seisin  only,  leases 
exceeding  three  years,  any  interest  in  land  not  granted  or 
assigned  in  writing,  are  as  in  New  York. 

$  8.  Since  March  1777,  an  office  for  the  probate  and  re- 
gistering of  wills,  and  for  granting  letters  of  administration,  has 
been  established  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  each  county  in  the 
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State,  and  an  office  for  recording  of  deeds.     A  probate  re^s-   Ch.  223. 
ter  is  appointed  in  each,  and  commissioned  by  the  governor ;     Art.  8. 
so  a  recorder  of  deeds  t  each  takes  an  oath  of  office,  and  v.^^v'^i*^ 
gives  security  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly.     Each  register  of  pro* 
bate  be.  appoints  a  deputy  to  officiate  in  his  absence,  and  to 
be  responsible  for  his  conduct.     And  each  deputy  has  power 
to  take  probate  of  wills,  and  to  grant  letters  of  administration, 
and  to  do  all  things  .appertaining  to  the  said  office. 

^  9.  The  probate  register  takes  bonds,  on  granting  letters 
of  administration,  to  himself,— condition,  common  form. 

^10.  Wills  of  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  are 
valid,  if  attested  by  two  or  more  witnesses. 

§  1 1.  The  orphan^s  courts  have  power  to  compel  adminis- 
trators to  make  settlements  and  distributions  of  intestate  es- 
tates, and  to  cause  the  said  bonds  to  be  sued  in  any  court 
of  justice  ; — ^an  appeal  lies.  The  administrators  must  return 
an  inventory  in  one  month,  and  settle  his  accounts  in  one 
year. 

§  12.  It  is  also  provided,  that  the  debts  of  deceased  per- 
sons not  secured  by  matter  of  record,  shall  not  be  a  lien  on 
their  real  estates  above  seven  years  after  the  debtor's  decease, 
unless  the  same  be  demanded  or  sued  within  that  time  ;  with 
the  usual  saving  to  minors  he, 

^13.  Executors  and  administrators  are  enabled  to  perform 
contracts  in  writing,  made  by  their  deceased  testators  and  in- 
testates, to  convey  real  estate,  by  license  of  court. 

^  1 4.  An  appeal  lies  from  the  register's  decree  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  where  the  sum  is  over  £50. 

^15.  Distribution  of  personal,  and  descent  of  real  estate  Seetbesia 
intestate,  is  generally  on  the  American  principle  of  equality,  {'>^*»i  i  ^^' 
among  all  relations  in  equal  degree,  as  tenants  in  common  ;  ^^^4g'i 
and  real  and  personal  estates  are  divided  by  the  same  rule.  W 
And  if  one,  in  equal  degree,  be  dead,  his  or  her  issue  takes 
his  or  her  share,  equally,  on  the  common  principle  of  repre- 
sentation.    Some  exceptions  are  peculiar  to  this  State.    The 
widow,  if  no  issue  of  the  deceased  intestate,  takes  half  of  the 
real  estate  for  life,  or  of  the  rents  and  profits,  and  half  of  the 
personal  absolutely.     If  no  widow  or  issue,  the  father  has  the 
personal  estate  absolutely,  and  the  real  for  his  life ;  but  not 
if  the  estate  come  on  the  part  of  the  mother  of  the  deceased. 
If  no  widow  or  issue,  equally  to  brothers  and  sisters,  and  re- 
presentatives thereof,  after  the  father's  death.     If  no  brother 
or  sister,  or  issue  thereof,  the  father  takes  the  whole  forever, 
except  where  the  estate  has  descended  on  the  part  of  the 
mother.     And  where  the  father  is  dead,  the  statute  provides 
for  the  mother,  on  the  same  principle  it  abovQ  provides  fojc 
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Ch.  223.  bim  when  living.  Advancement  is  on  the  common  ground. 
Art.  8.  So  the  case  of  a  posthumous  child,  and  children  born  after 
the  maVing  of  the  will,  and  not  provided  for  in  it.  If  the 
intesute  leave  no  issue,  father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister, 
or  issue  thereof,  of  the  whole  blood,  but  brother  and  sisters 
of  the  half  blood,  they  and  their  issue  be.  inherit  the  estate, 
except  if  the  estate  come  from  his  or  her  ancestor,  then  all 
are  excluded  not  of  his  or  her  blood.  This  detail  extends 
further  among  remote  relations  &c. 

§  16.  There  are  many  priorities  and  preferences  in  paying 
debts,  not  material  to  be  particularised  ;  but  it  merits  attention 
that  debts  due  to  the  State  are  paid  last. 

$  17.  Creditors  must  claim  their  dividends  in  a  year,  or  be 
barred,  where  the  estate  is  insolvent,  after  notice  given  and 
published.  Nor  can  there  be  any  distribution  till  one  year  is 
expired,  and  the  usual  bonds  to  refund  are  given.  And  all 
persons  entitled  to  shares  must  claim  them  in  seven  years,  <x 
be  barred,  with  the  usual  saving  for  minors  be. 

^  18.  A  naked  authority  to  sell  lands  he.  vests  the  same 
roterest  in  executors  as  is  vested  in  them  if  the  lands  be  de- 
vised to  be  sold. 

^19.  In  the  charter,  of  Pennsylvania  of  A.  D.  1700,  it 
was  provided,  that  the  laws  of  England  should  take  place  in 
all  matters  and  cases  wherein  no  positive  law  of  the  province 
was  made  or  existed.  This  provision  ever  after  had  an  im- 
portant effect,  as  it  was  a  general  adoption  of  English  law, 
with  only  the  exceptions  of  cases  provided  for  by  laws  enacted 
in  the  province,  but  1  Dallas,  67,  held  the  statute  of  21 
Jam.  I.  c.  16,  as  to  limitations,  has  never  been  adopted  in 
this  State  ;  but  that  the  32  H.  VIII.  c.  2.  has  been,  and  is  in 
force  on  the  same  subject ;  and  sixty  years'  possession  is  the 
rule.  Held  also,  that  the  common  law  of  England  baa  ever 
been  in  force  in  Pennsylvania.  ''  Ejectment  is  almost  the 
only  action  for  trying  titles  to  lands"  here. 

§  20.  By  acts  1764  and  1794,  if  one  make  his  will,  and 
then  marry,  and  dies,  leaving  a  widow,  or  a  child  bom  after 
making  his  will,  it  is  a  revocation  as  to  them,  and  they  share 
in  his  estates  as  if  no  will  were  made.  Construction,  3  Bin- 
ney,  498,  Coates  v.  Hughes  ;  1  Washington's  Virg.  R.  140; 
3  Call's  Virg.  R.  A.  D.  1802,  on  a  similar  clause  in  Virginia. 
See  Ch.  93,  a.  2,  s.  8 ;  Ch.  127,  a.  8,  s.  11 ;  Mass.  acts  of 
1700,  and  Feb.  6,  1784 ;  and  constructions  thereof,  Ch.  126, 
a.  2,  s.  3. 

The  act  of  April  19,  1794,  was,  after  it  vras  enacted,  the 
only  act  in  force  as  to  descents  of  estates,  until  another  was 
enacted  in  1797.  By  that  of  1794,  if  one  died  intestate, 
leaving  neither  parents  nor  issue,  or  brothers  or  sisters,  but 
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cmly  nephews  and  niecesi  there  was  no  pro?isioD»  but  the  estate  Ch.  223. 
descended  to  the  heir  at  common  law,— >raade  law  in  Penn-  Art.  8. 
aylvania  by  the  6th  section  of  the  charter  to  Wiiliam  Penn, 
which  provided,  that  the  laws  of  England  ''  for  regulating  and 
governing  property,  as  well  as  for  the  descent  and  enjoyment 
of  lands,  as  for  the  enjoyrnent  and  succession  of  goods  and 
chattels,"  be  in  force  in  rennsylvauia,  till  altered  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  Province.  In  1797  a  statute  was  enacted, — pro- 
vision in  such  a  case.  4  Dallas,  64,  Johnson  m  E.  v.  Haines' 


Though  lands  in  Pennsylvania  may  be  sold  for  the  payment 
of  debtors,  by  statute  law,  and  then  a  judgment  against  the 
debtor  is  a  lien  on  his  lands,  yet  if  the  creditor  imprison 
him  on  a  ca.  <a.,  and  he  is  discharged  by  the  insolvent  act, 
the  said  lien  is  extinguished.  4  Dallas,  214,  Freeman  9. 
Ruston. 

§21.  An  act  of  May  28,  1715,  makes  the  words,  grant, 
bargain^  tale,  an  express  covenant  to  the  grantee,  that  the 
grantor  was  seized  of  an  indefeasible  estate  in  fee,  free  from 
incumbrances  done  or  suffered  by  the  grantor  ;  and  for  quiet 
enjoyment  against  the  grantor,  bis  heirs,  and  assigns.  Coop. 
Just.  617.  Construed  not  to  be  a  general  warranty,  2  Binn. 
95,  Gratz  t^.  Ewalt.  4  Dallas,  436,  446,  may  be  controlled  by 
a  special  warranty  if  so  intended. 

%  22.  An  act  of  April  3,  1792,  was  passed  for  the  sale  of  3  Cnnch,  l 
the  vacant  lands  in  the  State,  in  part  on  tlie  Virginia  plan,  jj*  '^^>  Huide- 
prices  fixed  for  each  100  acres.  The  second  sect,  offered  Dougluis. 
for  sale  the  vacant  lands  in  the  State,  north  and  west  of  the 
rivers  Ohio  and  Alleghany,  and  Conewango  creek,  to  persons 
<'  who  will  cultivate,  improve,  and  settle  the  same,"  at  £7. 
10s.  each  100  acres,  to  be  located,  surveyed,  and  secured  to 
such  purchasers.  Third  sect,  provided,  that  on  their  appli- 
cation to  the  secretary  of  the  land .  office,  there  should  be 
granted  a  warrant  to  each,  for  a  tract  not  exceeding  400 
acres,  and  the  surveyor  to  survey  it  for  ''  the  use'  of  the 
grantee,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  forever."  Fourth  sect,  di- 
rected each  deputy  surveyor  to  keep  a  book  in  his  office,  and 
therein  to  enter  the  substance  of  the  warrant,  and  the  day  of 
receiving  it ;  this  book  to  be  open  to  all ;  copies  to  be  given 
be.  Sect.  5  directed  him  to  survey  the  lot  at  the  grantee's 
expense,  avoiding  lands  actually  settled  and  improved  before 
the  entry  of  the  warrant,  except  for  the  settler  thereon  ;  that 
when  the  survey  was  made,  the  deputy  surveyor  was  to  enter 
it  in  another  book  to  be  kept  by  him,  to  be  called  the  survey 
hook^  to  be  open  to  all,  on  paying  eleven  pence  for  each 
search  {  and  each  one  entitled  tp  a  copy,  on  paying  twenty-five 
cents  for  each  copy.     Sect.  6  directed  all  the  land  in  a  war- 
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Ch.  223.  rant  to  be  surveyed  **  in  one  entire  tract,"  if  to  be  found,- 
Art  8.  front  on  a  navigable  river  or  lake  to  contain  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  lot ;  this  to  be  as  near  as  practicable  an 
oblong,  "  whose  length  shall  not  be  greater  than  twice  the 
breadtli  thereof."  Sect.  7  directed  each  deputy  surveyor  to 
make  annual  returns  of  his  surveys  to  the  surveyor  general, 
connecting  all  his  plots  '^  together  in  one  general  draft,"  as 
far  as  contiguous  to  each  other.  Sect.  8  respected  those  who 
had  settled  on,  and  assigned  them  their  lands  on  the  above 
principles.  Sect.  9  provided,  that  no  wai  rant  or  survey  should 
vest  any  title  to  land  west  of  the  Ohio,  unless  the  grantee 
made,  in  two  years  after  the  date  of  his  warrant,  an  actual 
settlement  on  his  lot,  '^  by  clearing,  fencing,  and  cultivating, 
at  least  two  acres  for  every  100  acres*'  in  his  lot,  built  a  house, 
and  resided  fi^c.  five  years :  purchase  money  and  interest  re- 
mained a  lien  on  the  land,  and  if  not  paid  be.  in  ten  years, 
the  survey  be.  became  void.  Sect.  1 1  provided  for  a  cavecU 
be. ;  otlier  sections  provided  for  exemptions  from  taxes  &c» 
These  are  the  most  material  parts  concisely  stated,  of  a  long 
act  on  tlie  subject*  In  this  system  one  defect  is  obvious,  be- 
cause it  allowed  the  purchasers  to  pick  and  choose  their  loca- 
tions, except  merely  the  form  of  the  lots  ;  of  course  to  leave 
tracts  of  land,  regular  or  irregular,  not  granted,  scattered  aO 
about  among  those  granted  ;  keeping  boundaries  and  locations 
a  long  time  extremely  uncertain.  Held,  *a  grantee  prevented 
performing  the  conditions  of  settlement  by  Indian  enemies, 
saved  his  title  by  persisting  in  his  endeavours  to  perform  the 
said  conditions.  See  the  principles  in  partition  of  an  intestate 
estate,  Ch.  191,  a.  5,  s.  7,  8,  9,  10,  in  Penn^lvania. 

§  23.  The  statute  of  Pennsylvania  provides,  that  **  wills  &c» 
.  being  proved  by  two  or  more  credible  witnesses  on  their  sol- 
emn affirmation,  or  by  other  legal  proof,  shall  be  good  and 
available  in  law ;"  and  then  all  estates,  real  and  [personal,  are 
subject  to  one  rule.  The  same  act  (of  1705)  requires  two  or 
more  witnesses  to  the  probate  of  a  nuncupative  wll,  also  to 
the  revocation  of  a  will.  Held,  1  Dallas,  278,  288,  Lewis, 
appellant,  v*  Maris,  appellee,  that  the  ^'  legislature  meant 
to  require  two  witnesses  in  proof  of  every  testamentary  writing, 
wliether  for  the  disposition  of  real  or  personal  estate  ;"  and 
that  **  other  legcd  proof  was  put  in  opposition  to  $olemn  affir^ 
mation^^^  in  order  to  admit  proof  on  oath.  The  Roman  law 
till  the  time  of  Justinian  required  seven  witnesses. 

{}  24.  Lands  in  Pennsylvania  are  considered  as  chattels  in 
the  payment  of  debts,  and  may  be  taken  in  execution  on  a 
Ji^fa.  directed  to  the  officer  to  levy  of  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  the  debtor.  2  Dallas  293,  294,  Andrews'  lessee  o.  Fleming. 
The  same  in  Delaware. 
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^  26.  Real  property  in  Pennsylvania  is  assets  for  the  pay-    Ch.  223. 
ment  of  debts ;  and  is  always  to  be  applied  in  case  of  a  defi-     Art.  9* 
ciency  of  personal  property.    And  a  iudgment  of  the  Supreme  K^^y^J 
Court  in  a  cause  removed  from  an  mferior  court,  is  a  lien  on 
the  deft's.  land  throughout  the  State.    2  Dallas,  158,   160, 
Kalston,  assignee,  v.  Bell ;  Morris'  executors  t;.  M'Connau- 
ghy.     And  a  sale  of  lands  by  executors  under  a  power  to 
pay  debts  is  vaUd  against  creditors  ;  but  not  under  a  power  to 
sell  to  pay  legacies.    2  Dallas,  291,  29S,  Hannum  b  al.  pits. 
in  error  v.  Spear — was  in  the  High  Court  of  Errors  and  Ap- 
peals, and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  « 
these  lands  are  sold  on  execution  to  satisfy  the  judgment.    2 
Dallas,  131  8z;c. 

$  26.  The  purchser  of  lands  of  a  deceased  person,  sold  by 
order  of  the  Orphan's  Court  since  April  19,  1794,  holds  them 
discharged  from  the  lien  of  a  judgment  obtained  against  the 
intestate  in  his  lifetime,  and  from  other  debts  of  his,  on  two 
Aatutes,  one  enacted  in  1705,  and  the  other  April  19,  1794,  ^ 
which  extend  to  all  parts  of  the  State.  Molierer's  lessee  9» 
Noe,  4  Dallas,  450.  Ever  since  1705,  the  Orphan's  Court 
has  had  power  to  order  the  sale  of  such  part  of  the  lands  of 
intestates,  as  they  judged  necessary  for  the  payment  of  their 
debts,  the  education  and  maintenance  of  their  infant  children, 
and  improvement  of  the  rest  of  the  estate. 

Art.  9.  Delaware  statutes^ .  respecting  deeds  and  convey- 
ances, wills,  descent,  distributions,  &c.  are  generally  the  same 
as  those  on  these  subjects  in  Pennsylvania.  However^  the 
following  particulars  merit  special  notice,  to  wit : 

$  1.  A  statute  declares  fines  and  common  recoveries  of 
estates  tail  good  and  valid,  as  in  England. 

^  2.  Executors  and  administrators  have  power  to  convey 
lands  be.  contracted  by  the  deceased  to  be  sold  and  convey- 
ed, but  confined  to  writings  sealed. 

^  3.  Lands  aud  real  estates  may  be  sold  to  pay  the  debts 
of  the  deceased,  also  to  maintain  his  children,  and  to  teach 
them  to  read  and  write,  and  to  put  boys  out  apprentices,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  the  rest  of  the  estate,  as  the  Orphan's 
Court  in  each  county  may  direct. 

^^  4.  The  justices  of  the  quarter  sessions  in  each  county 
hold  the  Orphan's  Court,  award  process,  &c. ;  and  by  it  admin- 
istrators and  executors  may  be  required  to  give  additional  and 
better  security  ;  and  by  it  their  letters  of  administration  may 
be  revoked. 

^5.  If  a  minor's  money  be  put  out  at  interest  on  such 
terms  and  security  as  the  Orphan's  Court  directs,  and  any  loss 
happens  by  reason  of  the  insufliciency  of  the  security,  it  is  the 
minor's ;  but  it  can  be  lent  but  for  one  year  at  any  one  time. 
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Ch.  223. 
Art.  10. 


See  more  of 
Maryland 
statute  titles, 
District  of 
Colombia, 
art.  18. 


§  6.  There  is  a  court  of  delegates  in  each  coanty ;  this  is  a 
court  of  record,  held  by  three  delegates  appointed  and  com- 
missioned by  the  governor  ;  to  it  appeals  lie  from  the  register 
of  probate  and  appeals ; — also  lie  from  the  Orphan's  Court  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

^  7.  Executors  and  administrators  are  so  strictly  forbidden 
to  pay  any  debts  but  those  legally  recoverable,  that  they  can 
pay  no  debt  whatever  not  so  recoverable. 

%  8.  Probate  bonds  of  executors  tz;c.,  though  given  to  the 
register  in  each  country,  are  given  to  the  State  as  obligee ; 
and  a  bond  of  an  infant  executor  or  executrix  above  seven- 
teen years  old,  is  declared  to  be  as  valid  as  if  of  age.  Pro- 
ceedings on  probate  bonds  are  peculiar.  The  husband  gives 
such  bond  for  his  wife  when  executrix. 

$  9.  Distribution  of  personal  and  descent  of  real  estate,  are 
generally  on  the  American  principles  of  equality.  But  the 
eldest  son  had  a  double  share  till  1794.  The  whole  and  half 
blood,  in  some  specified  cases  share  equally,  and  in  some  not 
If  there  be  no  issue  of  the  intestate,  his  widow  has  half  of  his 
real  estate  for  her  life.  Partition  of  bis  estate  is  made  by  five 
freeholders  appointed  by  the  Orphan's  Court. 

Art.  10.  Maryland  statutes  as  to  titles  to  property  be., 
to  wit ; 

^  1.  They  declare  common  recoveries  suffered  by  tenants 
in  tail,  valid,  that  had  been  suffered  in  certain  cases,  though 
not  by  proper  tenants  to  the  prtecipe  tzc^  and  though  not  ex- 
ecuted :  and  that  tenants  seized  in  fee  tail  may  convey  their 
estiates,  as  tenants  in  fee  simple  may,  that  is,  wherever  the 
tenant  in  tail  could  by  a  common  recovery. 

§  2.  From  a  very  early  period  no  interests  in  and  out  of 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  in  Maryland,  except 
leases  for  less  than  seven  years,  have  passed,  been  created  or 
conveyed  but  by  deed,  and  that  in  some  specified  manner 
acknowledged,  or  proved,  and  enrolled,  or  recorded  in  some 
limited  time,  as  six  callendar  months  be.  in  the  county  or 
district  in  which  the  land  conveyed  is  situated,  or  by  matter 
of  record.  Statute  A.  D.  1766,  when  the  deed  is  acknow- 
ledged and  enrolled  it  operates  from  the  delivery.  1  Cranch, 
260. 

^  3.  And  every  feme  covert j  conveying  her  estate  or  interest 
with  her  husband,  is,  and  has  been  examined  privily,  and 
apart  from  him  when  she  acknowledges  her  deed,  whether  it 
be  her  free  act  and  deed,  or  not. 

^  4.  Orphan's  Court.  This  consists  of  three  men  of  integ- 
rity and  judgment  in  the  county,  appointed  and  commissioned 
by  the  governor,  with  advice  of  council ;  their  powers  and  du- 
ties nearly  the  same  as  those  of  judges  of  probate  in  Massacbu- 
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setts';— 4ire  sworn  &c.»  but  tbey  also  roust  declare  their  belief  Ch.  229. 
in  the  Christian  religion,  and  may  try  facts  by  a  jury  held  in  Art.  10. 
each  county  every  two  months.  The  register  of  wills  i3  the  s^ry'^J 
recorder  of  this  court  in  each  county. 

^  5.  fVUU.  January  1799,  a  long  statute  of  about  sixty 
pages  was  passed,  regulating  in  much  detail,  matters  of  wills 
and  administration.  This  was  a  general  revision  of  former 
laws  on  these  subjects.  In  this  statute  are  many  valuable  pro- 
visions and  much  correct  law^  several  matters  of  substance  in 
it  may  be  here  selected.  It  makes  :  1.  All  descendible  es- 
tates devisable,  except  estates  in  tail. 

^  2.  Males  twenty-oue  years  of  age  and  females  eighteen, 
have  power  to  devise  their  estates  by  writing  signed  and 
attested  in  the  usual  manner  by  three  witnesses ;  and  office 
copies  of  wills,  duly  proved,  are  made  good  evidence. 

§  3.  The  Orphan's  Court  proves  wills  8ic.  of  personal  estate  ; 
from  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  to  the  Gen-  , 
oral  Court.  The  register  of  wills  can  prove  them  in  the 
recess  of  the  Orphan^s  Court.  And  an  action  lies  on  an  authen- 
ticated copy  of  the  executor's  bond  to  the  State  as  obligee, 
the  condition  of  which  is  in  a  prescribed  form  ;  as  is  also  the 
oath  and  letters  of  administration,  and  letters  to  collect  and 
preserve  the  debts,  credits,  and  goods  of  the  deceased. 

^  4.  If  the  executor  be  under  eighteen  years  of  age  an 
administrator  during  his  minority  is  appointed.  So  one  is  ap- 
pointed, if  the  executor  be  an  alien,  or  incapable,  or  convicted 
of  an  infamous  crime.  The  act  prescribes  the  manner  of 
trying  if  a  minor,  an  alien,  idiot,  lunatic,  non  compos^  madman, 
or  such  convict,  and  declares  the  bond  of  the  executor  eigh- 
teen years  old,  valid ;  and  that  one  so  disqualified  to  be  an 
executor  is  disqualified  to  be  an  administrator,-^and  is  so  tried. 

$  5.  This  act  prescribes  the  mode  of  granting  administration 
on  the  personal  estate ;  and  declares  acts  done  under  it  valid 
till  revoked  ;  and  that  actions  in  law  or  equity  commenced  by 
such  administrator  may  be  prosecuted  by  the  executor,  and 
judgment  rendered  in  his  name.  The  same  law  as  to  a  defence. 
And  he  is  bound  by  judgments  obtained  by  such  administrator, 
with  some  exceptions. 

^  6.  By  this  act  the  chases  in  action  of  the  wife  on  her  de- 
cease, devolve  on  the  husband,  without  his  taking  administra- 
tion ;  but  if  he  die  before  he  collects  them,  or  gets  judgment 
for  tjiem,  they  devolve  on  her  representative,  and  administra- 
tion is  granted  accordingly. 

§  7.  This  act  prescribes  nearly  the  usual  order  of  persons 
to  whom  administration  is  granted,  but  gives  a  preference  of 
males  to  females  in  equal  degree  ;  and  relations  on  the  fath- 
er's side  are  preferred  to  those  on  the  mother's,  in  equal 
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Ch.  233.  degree.    And  if  no  relatioDs  to  administer,  administration  is  to 
Art.  10.    the  largest  creditor  applying  for  it. 

^  8.  The  inventory  is  made  by  two  persons  disinterested 
and  not  related  to  the  deceased.  The  act  prescribes  the  form 
of  their  warrant,  and  very  minute  proceedings ;  and  that  the 
crop  on  the  land  at  the  death  of  the  owner  be.  be  appraised, 
and  accounted  for  in  a  certahi  manner  by  the  heir  or  adminis- 
trator. Assets  minutely  described  ;  as  estates  pur  auier  ote, 
all  kinds  of  goods  and  chattels,  slaves,  kc.  except  heir-looois, 
widow's  clothes,  ornaments,  and  jewels  proper  for  her  station, 
and  clothing  of  the  family,  these  are  not  inventoried. 

^  9.  By  this  act  executors  and  administrators  settle  their 
accounts  in  fifteen  calendar  months  after  date  of  letter  of 
administration  he.  Inventories  they  return,  and  exact  ac- 
oounts  of  the  increase  of  the  estates  and  decrease  thereof  in 
their  hands,  and  are  allowed  for  the  decrease,  if  without  their 
fault.  They  may  sue  any  action  the  testator  or  intestate  might, 
except  of  slander,  or  for  torts  to  the  person.  So  they  are 
liable  to  any  actbn  he  might  have  been  sued  in,  except  as 
aforesaid,  and  are  made  entitled  to  and  jiable  for  costs,  as  he 
might  have  been, — not  to  be  held  to  special  bail. 

§  1 0.  If  assets  are  not  sufiicient  to  pay  all  debts,  judgment 
ft»r  any  debt  is  rendered  for  its  proportion,  and  an  auditor  may 
be  appointed  to  report  it ;  and  further  assets  and  further  pro- 
portion is  allowed.  But  judgments  and  decrees  against  the 
deceased  are  first  wholly  paid,  and  other  claims  are*  on  an 
equal  footing.  An  executor  or  administrator  can  retain  for  his 
own  debt  no  more  than  the  Orphan's  Court  allows  on  a  refer- 
ence, issue  tried,  or  otherwise. 

^l\.  This  acts  requires  claims  against  the  deceased's 
estate  to  be  proved  by  very  full  and  minute  evidence,  and  a 
very  strict  settlement  of  the  accounts  and  debts  due  to  it. 

^  12.  Distribution  of  personal  estate.  If  the  intestate  leave 
no  descendant,  parent,  brother,  or  sister,  or  child  thereof,  his 
widow  takes  all.  Otherwise  the  statute  distributes  the  estate, 
nearly  as  the  English  statute  of  distributions  does,  except  if 
no  relations  within  the  fifth  degree,  counting  down  from  the 
common  ancestor  to  the  most  remote  degree,  the  residue 
escheats  to  the  State. 

^13.  Guardians  are  appointed  to  males  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  to  females  under  sixteen,  or  till  marriage 
under  sixteen,  by  will  or  Orphan's  Court ;— may  be  called  on 
to  give  new  bonds  ; — forms  prescribed.  In  their  inventories 
the  value  of  the  annual  income  is  included.  Act  is  strict 
against  waste,  but  the  court  may  allow  them  to  cut  down  wood, 
accounting  for  it. 

^14.  This  act  prescribes  many  rules  for  ascertaining  the 
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lAghto  of  widows,  as  to  what  shall  bar  them  of  •their  dower,  or  Ch.  323. 
share  in  the  personal  estate.  Art,  11. 

^14.  Sureties  may  ha?e  counter  security  in  the  cases  of  n,^p-v*^,/ 
probate  boadsi  by  the  directions  of  the  Orphan's  Courts,  which 
have  power  to  summon  persons  concerned  in  the  deceased's 
estate  and  witnesses,  and  on  non-appearancp  after  proper 
time  &c.  to  attach  and  sequester  their  estates  or  part  thereof, 
and  give  possession  thereof  to  proper  persons,  (real  or  per- 
flonal)''-H»uch  persons  give  bonds  to  the  State  to  account  &c. 

^  1 5.  The  orphan  (or  probate)  courts  have  chancery  pow- 
€rs,  to  require  answers  on  oath,  to  fine,  attach,  sequester,  ^c. 
and  to  form  issues  to  be  tried  in  the  most  convenient  law 
court,  to  give  costs  in  all  cases  at  discretion,  and  to  enforce 
payment  by  attachment  of  the  body,  or  by  fine,  attachment  or 
sequestration,  as  above.  Appeals  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
or  General  Court. 

<^  46.  In  summary  proceedings  and  an  appeal,  all  the  testi- 
mony is  put  in  writing,  and  sent  by  the  register  of  wills  to  the 
court  appealed  to. 

$  17.  Sequestered  property  may  be  sold  by  order  of  the 
Orphan's  Court,  when  necessary  to  pay  monies  become  due,— <• 
and  was  at  first  a  temporary  act. 

§  18.  In  Maryland  the  descent  of  an  intestate  estate  is  not  7  Cranch, 
regulated  by  statute,  but  is  at  common  law  :  1.  If  derived  to  ^j^^?^'  j^^ 
ihe  intestate  from  his  half  brother :   3.  From  his  brother  of  see  v.  Caaey. 
the  whole  blood  :  3.  From  his  son  or  daughter  :  4.  From  his 
wife  :  5.  Executory  devise  settled  on  the  case  of  Pells  o. 
Brown  and  other  English  cases  :    6.  One  tenant  in  common 
cannot  have  ejectment  against  another,  but  on  actual  ouster  ; 
according  Doe  v.  Prosser,  and  other  English  cases.    Statute 
of  descents  of  Maryland,  passed  1786 ;  by  the  general  princi- 
ples of  this  statute,  the  descent  is  to  the  next  of  kin  equally, 
with  many  nice  distinctions  as  to  the  paternal  estates  8^c. 

Art.  11.  Virginia  statutes.   As  to  deeds  and  conveyances,  See  more  of 
wills,  descents,  distributions,  &c. — these,  (next  to  those  of  y^^^^^  ^^ 
Massachusetts,)  have  been  the  root  to  titles  to  property  in  Kentucky,  a. 
many  Colonies  and  States.     They  seem  to  be  well  and  con-*  ^^»  ^^  ^ 
cisely  worded  ;  though  important,  fill  but  a  few  pages.    Those  ig .  ^  \^g 
of  Massachusetts  on  these,  as  on  other  subjects,  have  been  a.  14;  Cb. 
considered  at  large,  as  in  former  chapters.     These  of  Vir-  E^jjgiJ'^,^ 
ginia,  as  the  germ  of  titles  in  many  places,  now  deserve  con-  were  adopted 
aiderable  attention  in  this  sketch.     They  provide  as  follows  :  ^,'^^^}^y,  '^^ 

§  1.  That  no  interest  or  estate  in  or  out  of  lands,  tenements,  laei'^bVher 
or  hereditaments,  shall  be  conveyed,  (except  leases  for  not  legislature,  u 
more  than  five  years,)  but  by  writing,  sealed  and  delivered.  f"rfsappii. 
A    J  '     -J  •  _^  i_  /•  1     i-i     cablptoher 

And  conveyances  are  void  as  agamst  purchasers  for  .valuable  situation. 

considerations  and  without  notice^  or  any  creditor,  if  not  so 
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Ch.  223  by  deed  acknowledged,  or  proved  in  a  specified  roanner,  bjr 
Ari.  11.  three  witnesses,  before  the  General  Court,  or  before  the  court 
of  that  district,  county,  city,  or  corporation,  in  which  '*  the  land 
conveyed,  or  some  part  Uiereof,  lieth  ;'*  witbia  eight  months 
after  delivered,  to  be  lodged  with  the  clerk  of  such  courts^  ta 
be  there  recorded.     See  44,  Colony  Statutes. 

^  2.  The  same  principle  is  adopted  respecting  agreements 
made  in  consideration  of  marriage,  if  land  be  therein  charged, 
or  if  only  personal  estate  be  setded  or  agreed  to  be  settled  or 
paid.  This  recording  contracts  as  iq  personal  estate,  is  a 
practice  found  in  the  civil  law.  In  that  there  was  provisioa 
for  putting  all  nominal  stipulations  in  writmg  on  record.  A 
proper  officer  registered  them  inter  cEcto,  and  gave  the  parties 
a  copy.  This  was  not  the  case  of  mere  pacU,  innominate 
agreements^  on  which  lay  no  specification^  but  only  an  action 
on  the  case,  in  factum. 

i^  3.  Where  the  law  requires  livery  of  seizin  to  be  made 
and  entered  on  such  deed  of  land  &c.,  and  to  be  acknowledge 
ed  or  proved,  the  same  must  be  recorded  with  the  deed. 

^  4.  These  acts  declare  that  all  conveyances,  settlements, 
trusts,  and  mortgages  of  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments, 
and  chattels,  null  and  void,  as  to  subsequent  purchasers  and 
creditors,  if  not  so  acknowledged  or  proved  and  reeorded, 
though  binding  the  parties  and  their  heirs.  Construction,  S 
Cranch,  140,  159  ;  3  Hen.  &  M.  233,  Moore's  Ezr.  «.  The 
Auditor. 

^  5.  That  deeds  by  husband  and  wife  of  her  estate  or  in- 
terest, shall  be  valid,  if  acknowledged  in  a  prescribed  form, 
and  if  she  be  privily  examined  apart  from  him ;  and  **  she 
shall  declare  that  she  willingly  signed  and  sealed  the  said 
writing,"  and  consents  that  it  be  recorded ;  and  this  exaniiina- 
tion  must  be  returned  and  recorded. 

$  6.  These  acts  direct  the  manner  and  form  of  recording 
and  docketing  conveyances ;  and  that  all  such  dockets  made 
in  the  district  and  county  courts,  must  be  yearly  transoutted 
to  the  clerk  of  the  General  Court,  to  be  there  recorded  by 
the  clerk  of  it. 

^  7.  Persons  having  estates  in  tail,  are  declared  to  stand 
seized  in  fee  simple,  both  as  to  lands,  tenements,  and  slaves ; 
and  this  has  been  the  law  since  October  7,  1776,  except  as 
to  escheats;  and  such  estate  is  made  liable  to  debts,  and  to  be 
disposed  of  by  will  or  deed,  as  estates  in  fee  ample  are.  And 
1  Hen.  &  Mun.  240  to  302. 

^  8.  The  statutes  also  declare  that  every  estate  in  lands, 
devised  or  conveyed,  is  deemed  a  fee  simple,  unless  a  less 
estate  is  limited,  or  unless  by  construction  or  operation  of 
law,    [Thi;s  important  law  supposes  every  grantor  and  devisor 
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means  a  fet  simple,  if  he  do  not  limit  a  less  estate  in  his  deed   Ch.  223. 
dr  will.]    Act  of  1785,  which  took  effect  Jan.  1,  1787.  Art.  11. 

^  9.  If  an  estate,  being  conveyed,  is  limited  in  remainder 
to  a  son  or  daughter,  or  to  the  use  of  a  son  or  daughter  of  any 
person  to  be  begotten,  and  he  or  she  is  bom  after  the  death 
of  his  or  her  father,  takes  the  same  as  if  born  in  his  life-time, 
though  no  estate  is  conveyed  to  support  such  contingent  re- 
mainder after  his  death.  By  statute  also  the  possession  of  an 
estate  is  annexed  to  the  use  Sic. 

1^  10.  All  estates  held  in  trust  are  declared  to  be  liable  for 
the  debts  or  charges  of  the  cestui  que  trust  or  ussj  as  the  same 
would  be  if  he  had  the  like  interest  in  the  thing  held,  he  has 
in  the  use  or  trust  thereof.  So  trust  estates  in  lands  are  de- 
clared to  be  subject  to  dower  and  curtesy  of  the  wife  or  hus- 
band of  cestui  que  use  or  trusty  as  legal  estates  are. 

Grants  of  rents,  reversions,  be.  are  declared  to  be  good 
and  valid  without  attornment  of  the  tenant,  and  that  the  at- 
tornment of  the  tenant  to  a  straiiger  is  void,  if  not  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  landlord,  or  on  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  law,  or  a 
decree  of  a>  court  of  equity. 

^11.  The  English  statutes  to  prevent  fraud  to  creditors, 
and  as  to  executors  and  administrates, — as  to  undertaking 
for  the  debt  or  default  of  another, — ^as  to  promises  in  con- 
sideration of  marriage, — as  to  contracts  for  the  sale  of  lands 
&c.,  or  any  interest  therein,  for  more  than  a  year  &c.  &c., 
not  in  writing  &c.  are,  in  substance,  enacted  in  Virginia. 

^  12.  Conveyances  of  goods  and  chattels,  not  on  considera- 
tions deemed  valuable  in  law,  are  declared  to  be  fraudulent, 
unless  by  will  or  deed,  and  proved  and  recorded,  if  the 
same  deed  include  lands  also  ;-Hind  if  of  goods  and  chattels 
only,  then  to  be  acknowledged  or  proved  by  two  witnesses  in 
the  General  Court,  or  courtof  the  county  wherein  one  of  the 
parties  lives  within  e^ht  months  after  made,  or  unless  pos- 
session, ion4  jide,  remain  with  the  donee.  This  principle  is 
extended  to  goods  claimed  as  loaned  &c. 

^13.  All  alienations  and  warranties  of  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments,  made  by  any  person,  purporting  to  pass 
or  assure  a  greater  estate  or  right,  than  such  person  may  law- 
fully pass  or  assure,  are  declared  to  operate  only  on  such 
right  or  estate,  as  he  has  and  may  lawfully  convey,  and  no 
more,  and  not  to  bar  the  residue  of  the  right  of  the  estate 
purported  to  be  conveyed  or  assured.  But  if  the  alienor 
"  mention  that  he  and  his  heirs  shall  be  bound  to  warranty, 
and  any  heritage  on  his  side  descend  in  the  present  or  fu- 
ture time  to  the  demandant,  then  he  is  barred  to  the  value  of 
this  heritage." 

§  14.  A  Virginia  statute  enacts  the  substance  of  the  32  H. 
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Ch.  236.  Vin.  c.  34.  respecting  assignees  of  reversions  on  leases  be.* 
AtU  11.    and  of  lessees  &c.  cited  at  large,  Ch.  110. 
^^y^^       $  15.  WiUn.     Last  wills  and  testaments  are  in  use  ia  Vir- 
ginia as  in  the  other  States ;  but  if  not  wholly  written  by  the 
testator,  they  must  be  attested  by  two  or  more  credible  wit^ 
nesses,  subscribing  their  names  in  his  presence.     [The  seizin 
-of  the  testator  does  not  appear  to  be  required.]     No  person 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  can,  by  will,  dispose  of  his  chat- 
tels.   See  Kentucky,  art.  15. 

§  16.  District,  county,  and  corporation  courts,  have  the 
probate  of  wills  in  their  respective  jurisdictions ;  and  it  is  de- 
clared, that  any  time  within  seven  years  after  a  will  is  proved, 
it  may  be  contested  on  a  petition  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ; 
and  if  the  party's  will  or  not,  is  a  question  to  be  tried  on  an 
issue  formed  for  the  purpose  ;  bui  it  cannot  be  contested  after 
the  seven  years  are  expired  j  but  there  is  the  usual  saving  for 
minors,  married  women,  be. 

$  17.  These  statutes  also  provide  that  temporary  adninis- 
trators  may  be  appointed,  as  pendenie  lite^  during  minority,  to 
collect  and  preserve  the  personal  estate  of  the  deceased  kc., 
giving  bonds,  and  returning  inventories  be. 

§  18.  The  distribution  of  personal  estates  is  on  the  comnsOB 
American  principle,  derived  from  the  English  statute  of  dis- 
tributions ;  except,  however,  the  widow  has  her  share  in  the 
slaves  but  for  ber  life.  And  these  Virginia  statutes  enact, 
that  personal  estate  shall  be  divided  among  heirs  as  real  estate 
descends. 

^  19.  Adniinistration  is  granted  to  the  husband  or  to  the 
wife,  as  the  case  is,  and  next  to  those  next  entitled  to  shares 
in  distributions,  to  one  or  more  of  them  ;  if  none  such  apply 
for  it  in  thirty  days  be.,  then  to  any  creditor  or  creditors  ap- 
plying for  it,  or  to  any  other  person  the  court  may  deem  fit. 

^  20.  Probate  bonds  are  taken  to  the  sitting  justices  of  the 
court,  and  to  their  successors  in  office.  And  sureties  are  de- 
clared not  to  be  liable  in  their  own  estates  for  the  bad  plead* 
ings  of  executors  or  administrators ;-— and  the  said  justices 
are  made  liable,  if  the  security  taken  be  not  good  when 
taken ;— »and  sureties  are  enabled  to  call  on  executors  and 
administrators  for  counter-security,  under  the  direction  of  the 
court. 

§  21.  Provision  is  made  in  these  acts  that  the  clerks  in  the 
district,  county,  and  corporation  courts,  shall  annually  return 
to  the  clerk  of  the  General  Court  a  list  of  all  certificates  of 
probates  of  wills,  and  of  administrations  granted,  to  be  record- 
ed in  the  General  Court  alphabetically,  with  such  certificates 
granted  in  the  General  Court.  [This  record,  kept  at  one 
point  in  the  State,  contains  all  material  information  on  the 
subject.] 
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§  33.  bventories  are  made  by  thrde  appraisers  appointed  Cn.  228* 
by  the  court.  The  inveotory  is  declared  to  be  not  conclusive  ^rt.  11. 
evidence  of  the  value.  And  dead  victuala  and  liquors  laid  in 
for  family  use,  are  not  appraised  or  accounted  for.  And  a 
child  leaving  the  family  may  carry  away  his  or  her  part  of 
them. 

§  23.  It  is  declared  that  when  lands  are  devised  to  be  sold, 
the  acting  executors  or  administrators  shall  have  power  to  sell 
them ;— that  crops  on  the  .lands  of  the  deceased,  from  the 
first  of  March  to  December  31,  shall  be  assets  in  the  hands 
of  executors  and  adminstrators ; — and  that  slaves  and  servants 
shall  he  retained  on  the  farm  that  time,  so  far  as  employed  in 
raising  the  crop,  and  at  the  end  of  said  period,  delivered,  ^ 
well  cbthed,  to  those  having  a  right  to  demand  them.  This 
provision  is  in  cases  in  which  &e  testator  or  intestate  dies 
after  the  first  of  March,  and  before  December  31,  and  at  his 
death  occupied  the  said  farm  or  plantation.  But  the  crop  or 
emblements  on  the  land  between  December  31st  and  March 
1st,  and  the  decedent  dies  in  that  time,  pass  with  the  land  to 
the  heir  or  devisee,  reversioner  or  remainder  man,  as  the  case 
nay  be. 

4  24.  If  tenant  for  life  of  lands  or  slaves,  let  or  hired  to 
another  person,  die  after  the  first  of  March,  the  lessee  or 
person  huring,  holds  them  to  December  31,  paying  rent  or 
hire  to  that  time,  and  then  delivers  the  slaves  well  cloth* 
•d  &c. 

^  25.  A  statute  declares  that  if  a  debtor  be  appointed  ex- 
ecutor, this,  in  no  case,  shall  extinguish  his  debt. 

(^  26.  In  suits  against  executors  and  administrators  on  open 
accounts,  the  court  is  directed  to  expunge  all  items  due  five 
years  or  more  before  the  decedent's  death,  with  a  saving  to 
minors  and  other  disabled  persons  of.  three  years  after  the 
disability  removed  ; — and  a  penalty  of  tenfold  is  inflicted  for 
postrdating  any  item. 

^  27.  Suits  against  executors  and  administrators  on  judg- 
ments, are  limited  to  five  years  after  they  are  qualified,  with 
a  like  saving  of  three  years ; — and  may  have,  and  are  liable 
to,  actions  of  trespass  for  goods  taken  from,  or  by  their  testa- 
tors or  intestates.  And  an  executor  of  an  executor  is  al- 
lowed ;  and  also  executors  and  administrators  are  made  liable 
fi^r  the  waste  done  by  the  executors  and  administrators  on  the 
estate  before  them. 

^  28.  Provided,  that  slaves  be  not  sold  to  pay  debts  until 
after  all  the  other  personal  estate  is  sold.     By  a  Virginia  act 
of  1758,  no  gift  of  a  slave  was  valid,  unless  in  writing  and 
recorded.     How  far  parol  evidence  will  apply,  see  Ch.  93 
a.  3,  s.  35 ;  4  Cranch,  398,  200. 
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Ch.  323.  In  1784,  a  similar  law  was  enacted,  and  making  a  parol 
Art.  11.  gift  void,  though  possession  accompany  the  gift,  4  Crancbi 
K^f^/-^^  400 ;  five  years'  adverse  possession  gives  a  title,  402. 

()  29.  Devises  of  lands,  rents,  tic.  since  December  1789, 
are  declared  void;  as  to  creditors  hy  specialties,  in  which 
heirs  are  bound ;  and  heirs  and  devisees  are  made  jointly  liable 
to  the  amount  of  the  lands  so  desended  or  devised,  of  which 
the  deceased  is  seized  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  fee  simple 
in  possession,- remainder,  or  reversion,  or  has  power  to  dispose 
of  by  will ;  and  devisees  are  made  liable  for  false  pleas,  as 
heirs  are ;  with  exceptions  of  devises  to  pay  just  debts  or 
portions  in  pursuance  of  any  marriage  contract  in  writing,  for 
a  child  or  children  other  than  the  heir  at  law. 

$  30.  Where  an  heir  at  law  is  liable  lor  debts,  he  is  declare 
ed  to  be  held  to  the  value  of  the  estate  descended  to  him, 
though  he  alienates  it  before  he  is  sued  ;  that  estate,  however, 
which  is  hon&  jidt  sold  is  not  liable.  The  heir  may  plead 
rieuB  per  descent^  and  the  pit.  may  reply  he  had  lands  tic.  by 
descent  &lc.  before  the  action  was  brought  or  bill  filed.  Devi- 
sees are  made  liable  as  heirs  are. 
im'pi?*  V  §  ^*'  Construction  of  the  Virginia  statutes  as  to  convey^ 
Tuner  10^^  ^^^^ces.  See  s.  1, 2,  &c.  Held,  (<^hnson  J.  dissenting^  a  mar- 
error,  riage  settlement  which  conveyed  the  intended  wife's  land  and 
slaves  to  trustees  by  deed,  to  which  the  intended  husband  wa» 
a  party,  consenting  to  be  held  in  trust  till  her  marriage  to  the 
use  of  herself;  after  it,  to  the  use  of  her  and  him  and  long- 
est liver  of  them ;  and  after  their  deaths  to  the  use  of  her 
heirs,  is  valid,  though  not  recorded,  and  protects  the  property 
from  the  husband's  creditors.  He,"  after  the  intermarriage, 
died,  and  she  possessing  and  claiming  the  slaves  as  her  own, 
and  possessing  them  and  lands  by  the  trustees'  assent,  was  sued 
by  his  creditor  as  executrix  in  her  own  wrong.  Act  of  Virginia, 
Dec,  13,  1792,  enacted  as  above,  that  all  conveyances  of 
land,  marriage  settlement  of  lands,  slaves,  or  other  personal 
property,  deeds  of  trust  and  mortgages  thereafter  made,  should 
be  void  as  to  all  creditors  and  subsequent  purchasers,  if  not 
See  Cfa.  30,  proved  and  recorded  in  eight  months,  as  above  :  "  but  that 
a.  8,1. 1.  the  same  as  between  the  parties  and  their  heirs  should  oever^ 
theless  be  valid,"  though  not  recorded.  This  deed  was  not 
recorded,  yet  deemed  valid  among  the  parties ;  so  eflTectuaUy 
vested  her  estate  in  the  trustees,  and  the  creditors  intended 
by  the  statute  were  hers,  the  grantor's,  not  her  husband's 
creditors,  hence  Pierce,  his  creditor,  could  not  object  to  it. 
aCranch,  10.  ^  32.  One  of  the  land  laws  of  Virginia  extending  to  Ken- 
tucky, gave  a  right  of  preemption  to  those  who  had  marked 
and  improved  lands  before  the  year  1778,  and  referred  that 
right  to  die  time  when  the  improvement  was  made  and  to  the 
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time  of  passing  the  act  of  1779,  and  not  to  the  time  when  the   Ch.  223. 
claim  for  such  preemption  was  made  before  the  Court  of  Com*    Art.  11. 
missioners.    From  improvements  vague  and  uncertain  in  large  v.^^'v'^^ 
tracts  of  lands,  without  any  precise  boundaries,  the  courts  in 
Kentucky  found  themselves  obliged  to  adopt  a  rule  thus  vague 
and  imaginary,  to  wit:  in  failure  to  describe  the  external 
figure  of  a  tract  of  land,  the  bounds  of  it  to  be  supplied  by 
supposing  and  placing  the  improvement  in  the  centre,  and 
drawmg  round  it  a  square  with  the  lines  to  the  cardinal  points, 
comprehending  the  quantity  claimed  by  the  location. 

§  33.  Mortgage  of  goods  is  void  as  to  creditors  and  after  3  Cranch, 
purchasers,  if  not  acknowledged  or  proved  by  these  witnesses,  J^ji^^  ^ 
and  recorded  as  conveyances  of  lands  must  be.    Rev.  Code,  Butts. 
167,  of  1802. 

%  34.   Construction  of  the  Virginia  statute  as  to  bastards.  6  Wheaton, 
Before  the  year  1776,  Hugh  Stevenson  of  Virginia,  cohabited  ^^^^^^'^ 
with  Ann  Whaley  and  had  by  her  the  appellants,  whom  he  hetnTv-^SulV 
recognised  as  his  children.   July  1775,  he  made  his  will  duly  vantinChan- 
proved.     In  it  he  described  them  as  the  children  of  himself  q,J7»/*"*** ''^ 
and  his  wife  Ann,  and  devised  all  his  e^te  to  her  and  them. 
June  1776,  he  was  appointed  a  colonel  in  the  Virginia  line  of 
the  American  army.    In  July,  1776,  he  married  said  Ann, 
and  died  in  the  service  August  1776,  leaving  her  pregnant  of 
a  son  afterwards  bom,  and  named  Richard  Stevenson.    After 
the  father's  death  and  Richard's  birth  a  warrant  for  6666 
acres  and  two  thirds  of  «iilitary  lands  was  granted  by  Vir- 
ginia to  said  Richard,  who  died  in  1796,  a  minor,  without  wife 
or  child,  and  not  having  located  or  disposed  of  his  warranty 
His  mother  died  before   1796.     The  defts.  claimed  under 
John  Stevenson,  the  elder  paternal  uncle  of  said  Richard. 
Pk's.  bill  was  dismissed  below,  and  they  appealed. 

The  appellants  claimed  mainly  on  the  18  and  19  sections  of 
the  act  of  descents,  enacted  in  Virginia  in  1785,  and  come 
iDto  operadon  January  1,  1787  ; — 18th  was  in  these  words, 
"  In  making  titles  by  descent  it  shall  be  no  bar  to  a  party  that 
any  ancestor  through  whom  he  derives  his  descent  from  the 
intestate  is,  or  hath  been  an  alien.  Bastards,  also,  shall  be 
capable  of  inheriting  or  transmitting  inheritances  on  the  part 
of  their  mother  in  like  manner,  as  if  they  had  been  lawfully 
begotten  of  such  mother.'*' 

The  19th  section  is  us  follows  :  '^  Where  a  man  having  by 
a  woman  one  or  more  children,  shall  afterwards  intermarry 
with  such  woman,  such  child  or  children,  if  recognised  by  him, 
shall  be  thereby  legitimated."  •  Held,  1.  The  appellants  did 
not  take  as  devisees  ;  in  fact  the  testator  never  had  any  inter- 
est in  the  land  ;  this  point  was  not  much  relied  on  :  2.  They 
iake  not  under  said  18th  section,  as  they  thereby  could  only 
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ioherit  from  their  mother,  and  transmit  their  inheritances  in 
their  descending  line  |  that  bastards  under  that  section  cannot 
inherit  collateral,  or  be  inherited  by  them,  though  on  the 
mother's  side  ;  this  was  understood  to  be  the  first  construc- 
tion of  this  section:  3.  That  the  appellants  could  not  take 
under  the  19th  section,  because  their  father,  Hugh  Stevenson, 
did  not  recognise  them  and  die  after  the  act  came  into  opera- 
tion. Several  reasons  were  given,  but  the  best  was,  that  the 
father,  when  he  recognises  his  bastard  children  to  make  them 
heirs  Sec,  ought  to  know  of  this  new  law,  in  order  he  may 
see  the  full  effect  of  his  recognition,  otherwise  he  may  make 
heirs  to  his  estate  contrary  to  his  intentions,  and  the  section 
might  have  been  retrospective.  Also  the  construction  now 
given  of  this  19th  section  had  been  given  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors  in  Virginia*  See  Rice  v.  Effi)rd,  3  Hen.  b 
Mun.  225  ;  and  Sleighs  o*  Strider,  Id. ;  and  Stones  v.  Keel* 
ing,  Id.  The  same  is  said  to  be  the  law  in  Kentucky,  derived 
from  Virginia,  and  the  same  as  to  many  estates  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  The  cause  was  ably  and  very  elaborately  argued ;  see 
the  arguments  in  over  fifty  pages,  and  in  a  note  the  laws  as  to 
illegitimates  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  French, 
Scots,  &c.  In  1785|  also,  three  other  long  acts  were  enact- 
ed and  commenced  operation  the  same  first  day  of  January 
1787,  one  respecting  marriage,  one  dower,  and  one  distribti- 
tions  and  wills.  These  three,  with  said  statute  of  descent,  have 
since  been  the  main  foundation  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  of 
titles  by  descent,  by  wills,  in  dower  and  curtesy.  We  have 
seen  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine  there  is  a  provision  enacted 
in  March  1806,  by  which  the  estate  in  certain  cases  descends 
to  the  paternal  or  maternal  stock  alone  from  whence  it  came. 
It  is  understood  there  is  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky  a  like  pro- 
vision. This  often  leads  us  to  inquire  who  was  the  fimt  pur- 
chaser of  the  estate. 

^  35.  Construction  of  a  Virrinia  statiUe  a$  to  lands.  Rev. 
Cod.  vol.  1,  ch.  64,  s.  29  ;  Held,  that  the  Superior  Court 
of  Chancery  has  power  to  decree  a  person  being  within  the 
State  to  execute  a  conveyance  for  lands  lying  in  another  State, 
or  to  cancel  a  deed  for  such  lands  obtained  by  fraud.  One 
deft,  lived  in  Virginia,  the  other  in  Kentucky,  where  the  land 
was ;  both  appeared  and  filed  a  plea  in  abatement  to  the 
court's  jurisdiction,  because  the  land  lay  in  another  State. 
The  construction  of  the  statute  was,  that  in  this  case  it  left 
the  court  to  exercise  its  jurisdiction  on  general  principles,  and 
held,  that  on  these  it  could  act  in  personam  on  all  persons 
within  its  jurisdiction,  but  not  on  land  in  another  State,  as  to 
make  partition  be. :  2.  That  a  deed  might  well  be  executed  in 
one  State,  of  land  in  another :  3.  A  fraudulent  deed  of  land 
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ia  one  State  may  be  cancelled  in  another.     A  like  decision  Ch«  323. 
was  had  in  1794,  as  to  land  in  North  Carolina.  Cited  3  Ves.    Art  11. 
jun.  170 ;  and  5  Ves.  jun.  277,  Lord  Cranstown  v.  Johnston,  v-^^v^^ip/ 
The  powers  being  general  equity  powers  on  which  these  de- 
crees were  made,  apply  to  our  equity  courts  generally.    In 
the  last  case  a  decree  was  made  in  England  in  personam  to 
reconvey  lands  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

^  36.  Though  a  statute  of  Virginia  gives  an  action  at  law  *  Heo.  k  M. 
for  waste,  and  power  to  prevent  it,  pendente  toe,  yet  an  injunc-  iJjhomajIT* 
lion  to  stay  it,  is  generally  a  proper  subject  for  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  court  of  equity.     In  this  State  the  surety  of  an  execu- 
tor or  administrator  cannot  be  sued  at  law  or  in  equity,  till  a 
devoitavit  is  fixed  on  the  principal.  1  Hen.  &  Mun.  11.  And 
whenever  an  objection  to  a  bill  in  equity  appears  on  the  face 
of  it,  it  may  be  demurred  co  ;  when  not,  the  proper  defence  is 
by  plea  or  answer.  Id.  17.     This  is  general  law;  see  Mit- 
ford's  Pleadings,  177.     The  officer's  return  on  an  execution  Turner  lial. 
against  an  executor,  that  he  has  moved  out  of  the  State,  is  not  ^'  Chinn's        , 
sufficient  evidence  of  waste  to  enable  the  county  justice  to  sue  ^^|  ^  ^^ 
on  the  probate  bond  to  whom  given. 

$  37.  HoWf  mid  how  long  a  mil  may  he  disputed.    Held,  1.  i  Hen.  k  M. 
That,  after  the  probate  of  a  will,  any  person  interested,  who  2w-L*''^Jli 
had  not  appeared  to  contest  such  probate,  may,  within  seven 
years,  file  a  bill  in  equity  to  contest  its  validity.     2.  If  such 
a  person  appeared  and  contested  it,  he  may  file  such  bill,  on 
the  ground  of  fraud  not  known  to  him  at  the  time  of  the 
probate.     3.  Though  a  will  has  been  recorded  in  a  District 
Coun,  a  County  Court  in  Chancery  has  jurisdiction  to  try  its  i  Rev.  Code, 
validity.     4.  This  court  may  direct  an  issue  to  be  tried  on  c^J2,s.  il,p. 
the  common-law  side  of  the  same  court.     5.  On  a  jury  trial,  i  Rev.  Code, 
if  the  evidence  adduced  do  not  appear  on  the  record,  all  is  to  «.  e4,  s.  is, 
be  presumed  correct.     6.  On  such  issue,  chancery  ought  to  g.'^  p.9l!-^ 
direct  as  to  the  reading  of  the  papers  filed  in  the  cause,  other-  2  lA.  Raym.    ^ 
vrlse  omitting  to  read  any  of  them  on  the  trial  of  such  issue  ®^' 
will  not  be  a  ground  for  reversing  the  proceedings,  if  the 
Court  of  Chancery  refuse  a  new  trial.    7.  When  the  verdict  in 
such   case  is  certified  to  the  court  sitting  in  chancery,  and 
a  new  trial  refused,  and  at  the  trial  there  are  certain  allega- 
tions, but  no  record  of  them,  but  they  are.  stated  in  a  bill 
of  exceptions  to  the  court's  opinion  refusing   a  new  trials 
they  are  not  to  be  deemed  as  true  by  the  court's  signing  and 
sealing  such  bill.     8.  An  issue  to  try  the  validity  of  a  will  has 
the  same  effect  as  an  issue  to  try  if  the  writing  be  a  will  or  g^  ^  q^^. 
not.     It  appears  the  county  courts  in  Virginia,  of  which  there  nu  of  leao. 
are  about  100,  have  an  equity  side,  and  a  common-law  side, 
and  jury  trial.     In  this  case,  "  a  declaration  was  drawn,  stat- 
ipg  a  wager,  that  the  paper  purporting  to  be  the  will  was  not   - 
VOL.  vu.  53 
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Ch.  323.  valid  ;^  the  juty  found  it  not  valid.  The  first  appeal  was 
Jlrt.  11.  to  the  District  Court  of  CharlottesTiHe ;  the  second,  to  the 
K^^y^j  High  Court  of  Chancery ;  and  the  third  to  the  Court  of  Appeals* 
$  38.  Dotoer  in  a  trust  estate  by  statute.  It  seems  the 
1  Hen.  k  M.  widow  is  entitled  to  it  in  an  equitMe  estate  in  fee  simplej  con* 
•^i^^Miow-  tracted  by  verbal  agreement  to  be  conveyed  to  hi»r  late  hua- 
toa.~  ^'  hand,  if  such  a  contract  as  would  authorize  equity  to  decree 
Virginia  Stat  a  legal  estate.  2.  The  statute  of  frauds  ayaib  the  deft., 
t  Mm  867**  though  not  formally  pleaded.  3.  It  especially  applies,  where 
dower  must'  the  verbal  evidence  of  an  agreement  is  contradictory  and  is 
be  broaglit  a- against  such  evidence.  The  verbal  agreement  was  between 
ofthffnwlhoid  ft^ther  and  son,  and  he,  at  his  father's  request,  moved  on  to  the 
&c.— Equity  land  and  made  considerable  improvement.  Majority  of  the 
need  not  di-  ^^^^  jj,  favour  of  the  father :  the  evidence  rather  proving 
!!j  HeB?«K^'  the  son  was  to  have  only  a  life  estate  if  he  left  no  isaye.  His 
M.d72,  Nice  widow  claimed  dower,  and  he  left  no  issue. 
v.FurceU.  ^39    Slavery  under  ancient  statutes  in  Virginia.     Held, 

1  Hen.  kM,  1.  Where  tc^AtVe  persons,  or  native  American  Mians^  or  their 
^^  ^h^^!^*  descendants  in  the  maternal  line,  are  claimed  as  slaves^  the 
Stat."  670,~"  ^^^  probandi  is  on  the  claimant.  Secus  as  to  native  Jtfirieans 
1491.  Vanoe  and  their  descendants,  who  have  been,  and  are  now  held  in 
SHen^'^M  ^'^^^T*  ^*  ^^  native  American  Indians  could  be  made 
1288.— Ch.  03,  slaves  under  the  laws  of  Virginia  since  the  year  1691.  3. 
a  8, 8. 86.—  If  the  female  ancestor  of  a  person  asserting  a  right  to  freedom 
i^T«i  Pai-  ^'  proved  to  have  been  an  Indian,  it  is  incumbent  on  those 
laflluii.v!Hiii  who  claim  such  person  as  a  slave,  to  shew  that  such  ancestor, 
•  "•"'  ^•J  or  some  female  from  whom  she  descended,  was  brought  into 
•.Davis.— r'  Virginia  between  the  years  1679  and  1691,  and  under  cir- 
Wasli.  123;  cumstances,  which,  by  the  laws  then  in  force,  created  a  right 
ty  lf?/co-  ^  ^^^^  *"  slavery.  The  court,  in  these  cases,  as  in  others, 
Im.  gcive  the  statutes  of  this  State  a  very  liberal  construction  in 

favour  of  freedom.  The  persons  claimed  as  slaves  were  al- 
lowed to  sue  in^rma  pauperis.  Jenkins  v.  Tom  and  Coleman 
V.  Dick.-— Emancipated  by  will  may  be  sold  for  term  of  years 
to  pay  testator's  debts.  1  Hen.  b  Mun.  519 ;  2  Hen.  &  M. 
'  193,  311,  Pegram  v.  Isabell. 

^  40.  Cases  involving  trusts,  slaves,  maternal  and  patamal 
1  Hen.  k  M.  estates  in  Virginia  ;  also,  marriage  settlements.  This  was  an 
212,  285,^  action  of  detinue  for  ten  slaves,  brought  by  C.  C.  Robinson, 
adm'r.'v!' '  administrator  of  B,  Robinson,  with  his  will  annexed,  against 
Brocic.  Ac-  Jos.  Brock.  Plea,  non  detinet ;  and  issue.  The  special  verdict 
*'^*iiced?na'  "^""^  *^*^»  ^7  *  J^arriage  certain  slaves  and  lands  were  con- 
^Satriet  court  ^eyed  m  trust  to  Brock  for  the  use  of  the  husband  and  wife 
at  law.  for  life,  and  the  life  of  the  survivor ;  and  after  their  deaths  to 

Mareh°SM  ^  the  use  of  the  children  of  the  marriage ;  and  if  no  child, 
1788.  Appeal  then  the  lands  and  part  of  the  slaves  for  the  use  of  the  hu9- 
from  laid 
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liiuid'g  beirSy  or  such  person  as  he  should  appoint  and  direct ;  Ch.  223. 
and  the  other  part  of  the  slaves  for  the  use  of  the  wife's  heirs,    JlrL  11. 
or  to  be  disposed  of  as  she  should  appoint  and  direct.     She    v^v^^ 
died,  and  her  husband  survived  without  any  child.     He  died  court  to 
Jan.  1796,  possessing  the  slaves.    No  appointment  was  made.  c*„rt"ofT** 
Held,  1.  The  husband's  heirs  could  not  take  those  slaves  peals.  ^CmL 
conveyed  to  the  wife's  heir  :  2.  They  should  go  to  her  next  cited,*\ViiieB 
of  kin  :   3.  The  trustee  being  dead,  the  heirs  of  the  husband  c^'^^T^g^ 
or  wife  could  maintain  detinue  for  the  slaves  conveyed  to  i  Foobi,  443^ 
their  use  respectively  :   4.  A  special  verdict  is  bad,  which  |^'.,^*f^ 
does  not  state  all  the  circumstances  existing  necessary  to  give  ^  ventsaoZ 
the  pit.  titles  to  what  he  sues  for  :  5.  A  ventre  facias  de  nov^  iCb.Ca.266.- 
must  be  awarded.     The  lands  and  slaves  (except  two,)  con-  ^T^'^j^* 
veyed  to  the  husband's  heirs  were  such  as  originally  belonged  ise.— Act  of* 
to  him.    Trustee  died  before  the  action  was  commenced.  Virginia  of 
The  pit.  claimed  under  the  husband's  will,   made  Aug.  11,  j^2!2°cV' 
1785,  duly  proved.    As  to  the  slaves  conveyed  in  trust  for  the  447, 491.—' 
wife's  heirs,  the  ph.  claimed  on  the  ground  her  husband  was  l>etinae  for 
her  heir  or  distributee  on  the  laws  of  Virginia,  though  he  did  \  ^ll[  ^  ^^ 
not  administer.     Deft,  claimed  on  the  ground  the  legal  estate  874,377,450, 
was  in  the  trustee,  John  Brock,  and  his  heirs»  and  hence  the  ^^^hi»on's 
plt«  could  not  recover  at  law.     But  Tucker  J.  thought  the  adm'r.— 
testui  que  iMe  of  a  slave  can  recover  him  from  any  person  siiermer  v. 
taking  him  from  the  cestui  que  uee^  m  detinue,  &c.     By  this  wSTshTI^!- 
act  it  is  enacted,  that  any  slaves  settled,  conveyed,  or  devised,  3  Ves!  jr. 
with  the  same  limitations,  and  in  the  same  deed  or  will  with  ^/.^"^^p^ 
land,  shall  be  considered  as  annexed  to,  and  shall  descend  129,11.3^9.7; 
and  pass  witb>it,  from  time  to  time,  in  possession,  remainder,  Ch.i28,  ait^s. 
or  reversion ;  with  a  proviso,  that  such  slaves  should  be  Uable'^|^'}"^|^* 
fiMr  any  debts  of  the  tenant  in  tail  for  the  time  being.    And  Knott,  cii. 
Tucker  J.  further  held,  that  these  slaves  being  settled  with  ii4><^i^icited 
the  land,  the  executor  or  administrator  of  B.  Robinson  could  140^255  802' 
not  recover  them ;  even  if  his,  they  went  to  his  heirs,  bis  will  304!— 
of  1786  being  so  far  revoked  by  his  said  deed  of  1788 :  also«  ^'H^^'*- 
that  the  husfaMind's  marital  rights  extend  to  every  personal  29.I.1  Salk. 
thing  of  which  his  wife  was  possessed,  or  be  possesses  himself  lis.— 7D.  u, 
during  die  coverture ;  and,  in  the  event  of  surviving  her,  his  !?' *?*ii'^**'*" 
right  to  administer  on  her  personal  property  not  reduced  into  Roberts,  1 
possession  supersedes  all  others ;  and  the  law  protects  him  ^^h- 1^^*- 
from  distributing  it  when  recovered.     But,  he  adds,  in  this  235^239^  ^' 
case,  he  has  given  up  this  right  by  the  settlement ;  and  the  Henderson  9. 
wife,  as  to  the  slaves  reserved  to  her  heirs,  must  be  viewed  ^i^^"''' 
as  a^eme  sole.    As  her  heir,  be  has  no  claim,  but  under  the 
Virginia  statutes,  in  the  single  case,  her  having  no  relations, — 
not  this  case ;  he  is  in  no  sense  next  of  kin  to  her.     After  the 
settlement  he  possessed  not  the  slaves  as  tiusband,  but  as 
testui  que  use  under  it.    So  no  right  passed  from  him,  as  bus* 
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Cb.  323.  band,  to  tbe  ph. ;  and  a  trust  estate  and  a  legal  estate  cannot  bo 
Art.  11.  united,a8decided,Roy9.Garnett,2Wa8h.9.  Roane  J.  agreed 
\^^y^^  in  tbe  principles,  except  as  to  tbe  eeitui  que  tue,  recovering 
from  bis  trustee — and  cited  Groodtitle  o.  Knott,  stated, — and  as 
to  tbe  application  of  tbe  act  of  1727,  and  a  venire  facias 
de  novo  to  find  if  tbe  ph.  was  sole  beir  of  bis  testator,  and  of 
wbat  descent  some  slaves  were.  Fleming  J.  generally  con- 
curred in  the  essential  points.  Lyon  J.  bad  doubts, — ^tbougbt 
cbattels  limited  to  tbe  wife  and  ber  beirs,  on  principles  of  law, 
go  to  her  administrator ;  that  on  ber  death,  without  child,  or 
appointment,  tbe  trust  ended.  This  case  is  thus  largely  sta- 
ted, because  several  important  points  as  to  marriage  settle- 
ments made  after  marriage,  in  execution  of  agreements  made 
before  ;  as  to  trusts ;  as  to  marital  rights ;  and  as  to  feme  soles 
rights  in  trust  estates,  are  seen  in  this  case  ;  and  because  in 
these  respects  the  case  shews  law  and  equity  in  Virginia  are 
tbe  same,  generally,  as  in  England  and  in  our  States  gen- 
erally. And,  therefore,  we  find  counsel  and  judges,  generaDy, 
relied  on  English  authorities  on  all  these  points.  If  a  slave 
be  brought  into  Virginia,  be  is  not  entitled  to  freedom  under 
her  act  of  1792,  unless  detained  by  compulsion  and  against 
law ;  and  a  special  verdict  must  find  tbe  facts  expressly,  and 
submit  tbe  law  thereon  to  tbe  court.  A  parol  promise  by  a 
father  to  bis  daughter's  husband  before  marriage,  is  a  sufficient 
consideration  to  sustain  a  written  agreement  made  after  the 
marriage,  if  that  be  otherwise  valid  under  the  statute  of  frauds. 
Also,Jf  the  marriage  be  bad  at  the  request  of  tbe  father.  2. 
Under  certain  circumstances  a  written  instrument  may  be  a 
good  bond,  though  tbe  obligor  signs  his  name  only  between  the 
penal  part  and  condition,  and  that  collateral,  and  tbe  obligee's 
is  signed  at  tbe  foot  of  the  condition,  with  tbe  seal  annexed, 
both  signatures  being  attested  by  the  same  witness.  3.  A  mis- 
take in  one  writing  referring  to  another,  by  that  may  be  cor^ 
rected  in  a  court  of  equity.  4.  What  constitutes  a  purchaser 
with  notice.  5.  Husband  and  wife  sue  in  her  right  for  a  tide 
to  land :  the  conveyance  must  be  decreed  to  ber  only.  Argen- 
bright  V.  Campbell  and  wife,  3  Hen.  ta  Mun.  144  to  199. 
See  Eppes  v.  Randolph,  2  Call,  185 ;  Cro.  Car.  408,  Town-* 
send  V.  Kent;  Emperor  o.  Rolfe,  1  Ves.  208 ;  Cholmondeley  «. 
Meyrick,  3  Bro.  Ch.  Ca.  252 ;  Legh  o.  Haverfield,  5  Ves.  jun. 
452  ;  Willis  v*  Willis,  3  Ves.  jun.  51  ;  Colman  v,  Sarrel,  1 
Ves.  jun.  50, 56  ;  Moore  ».  Edwards,  3  Ves.  jun.  38  ;  Bow- 
ers 9.  Cator,  4  Ves.  jun.  91. — ^Tabb  v.  Archer  &  al.  3 
Hen.  &;  M.  399,  435.  Marriage  articles,  in  their  nature  ex- 
ecutory, are  viewed  only  as  heads  or  minutes  of  an  agreement 
made  on  valuable  consideration,  (the  marriage,)  and  may  be 
moulded  in  equity  according  to  tbe  parties'  intentions  at  tbe 
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time  of  agreeing  to  them.    2.  The  children  are  purchasers  Ch.  223. 
Udder  both  parents ;  yet,  on  their  deaths,  take  as  coparceners    Art.  11. 
per  stirpes.    3*  The  parents  cannot  rescind  marriage  articles ;  s^^-v*^*/ 
they  may  be  enforced  in  equity,  at  the  suit  of  the  issue,  or 
by  any  other  persons  for  whose  benefit  made.     If  no  trustee 
named  in  them,  the  court  can  appoint  them.     4.  The  parties' 
btentions  must  be  collected  from  their  writings ;  and  parol  evi* 
dence  is  admitted  on  general   principles.     5.  Husband  and 
wife  after  marriage  cannot  vary  or  explain  the  articles  by  their 
endorsement  on  them.     6.  Minors  may  be  bound  by  them. 
7.  The  parties  to  such  articles  being  considered  as  purchasers 
have  their  rights  all  secured  accordingly* 

^  41.  Construction  of  Virginia  statutes  as  to  estates  in  tail.  1  Hen.  &  M. 
Mrs.Smith  was  the  widow  and  administratrix  of  W.Carr  jun.  her  ^{^\ 
former  husband,  and  claimed  dower  in  his  estate,which  was  very  «.  chapmaa 
large,  and  much  entangled.  The  great  question  was,  if  Carr  had  ^  •!•  >n 
a  fee  tail,  or  an  estate  for  life  only :  1 .  Independently  of  the  Vir-  ^f^n"^* 
ginia  acts  of  1776  docking  intails,  and  the  acts  of  1785,  dis-  hein«.  Scott 
pensing  with  words  of  inheritance  to  pass  a  fee  :  2.  As  affect^  ^  »J-  |L^fJ^' 
ed  by  those  acts.     As  a  case  at  common  law  numerous  cases  Tenant  in  tail 
were  cited,  both  sides,  mostly  cited  in  this  work,  especially  in  before  1776, 
Ch.  129, 130 ;  the  substratum  of  all  which,  Judge  Roane  ob^  ^^^''^''^ 
served,  was  Shelly's  case.  The  important  part  of  this  case  filling  voidable  on- 
sixty-two  ck>8e  pages,  was  the  effect,  the  court  held  the  said  ly  ^y  the  la- 
statutes  had  on  the  common  law ;  and   said  in  substance,  in  s^Vc.^  a. 
construing  wills  made  since  those  statutes  were  enacted  on  the  s,  s.  8. 
subject  of  estates  tail,  the  courts  in  Virginia  will  not,  by  im- 
plication, turn  an  express  estate  for  life  with  limitations  over 
in  remainder  into  a  fee  tail,  (as  in  like  cases  in  England,)  be- 
cause what  is  done  there  to  give  effect  to  the  testator*s  inten- 
tions would,  if  done  in  Virginia,  defeat  them,  under  the  ope- 
ration of  her  laws.    In  a  late  case  in  Massachusetts,  Hulburt 
T.  Emerson,  this  same  ground  was  taken  by  the  counsel  for 
the  deft.;  that  is,  that  it  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  English  system 
to  encourage  estates  in  tail,  whereas  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  A- 
inerican   system   to  discourage  them.     16  Mass.  Reports, 
241. 

An  estate  in  tail  created  by  will  was,  by  the  statute  of  1776,  5'^^^^^ 
converted  into  a  fee  simple,  and  the  statute  for  docking  estates  i  Hen-b  M*. 
in  tail.    Testator  devised,  in  1784,  lands  and  slaves,  &c.  to  569- 
his  son,  James  Fisher,  and   his  heirs,  "  and  if  my  son,  J.  F* 
should  die  without  lawful  heir,"  then  over  Sic. ;  held  to  be  a 
fee  tail  at  common  law.     Decided  by  Hill  v.  Burrough,  and 
Tate  «.  Tally. 

^  42.  Held  the  State  is  not  compellable  to  make  good  the  Common- 
loss  of  tobacco,  received,  inspected,  and  passed  at  a  public  wealth  r. 
warehouse,  but  not  delivered  by  the  inspectors,  when  applied  for  ^Jjl  2^^"" 

U  M.  218,  246,-1  Rev.  Code,l36lic. 
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Ch.  233.  by  the  persons  iioldiog  the  notes,  tixMigh  tbe  iospectors,  un* 
Art.  U.   lawfuUy,  converted  the  same  tolMCco  lo  their  own  use,  and 
N^pv^^  are  insolvent,  or  otherwise  tbe  tobacco  is  missing  and  not  ac^ 
counted  for.    Stat.  1  Rev.  Cod.  266.     The  persons  injured 
sued  the  inspectors  and  recovered  iudgments, — ^then  filed  a 
bill,  stating  the  case  in  the  then  late  high  Court  of  Chancery, 
against  tbe  Auditor,  Attorney  General,  and  Treasurer,  praying 
for  such  relief  as  equity  might  direct ;  to  which  bill  the  defts. 
put  in  an  answer  and  demurrer.    Tbe  answer  neither  admitted 
nor  denied  tbe  plt's.allegations,but  called  for  evidence  &c.  The 
dewnurrer  absolutely  denied  tbe  State's  responsibility  to  make 
good  tbe  loss.    The  chancellor  thought  it  liable,  as  it  compel- 
led its  own  citizens  to  deposit  their  tobacco  in  its  warehouses^ 
under  the  care  of  its  own  officers,  and  received  a  reward  for 
keeping  the  tobacco ;  but  his  decree  on  two  arguments,  at 
great  length,  was  reversed  above,  and  tbe  bill  was  dismissed* 
This  case  depended  on  the  construction  of  the  statutes  of 
Virginia  for  the  inspection  of  tobacco,  and  relating  to  public 
warehouses.     From  the  year  1730  there  has  been  tbe  same 
system  with  occasional  amendments.     Tbe  State  recovera 
costs  when  the  decision  is  in  its  favour,  but  pays  none  when 
against  it.     As  to  statute  titles,  lost,  be.  by  not  paying  taxes, 
see  Ch.  178,  a.  14,  s.  39. 
Moor's  ad-         $  ^^*  By  statute,  1  Rev.  Cod.  c.  92,  in  Virginia,  when  the 
mmUtnton    possessor  of  a  plantation  dies,  his  executor  or  administrator 
lii.^  He?  Il  ^^^  ^^  possession  for  a  time,  to  finish  the  crop,  and  in  that  dme 
m'.  127, 186.-  may  have  trespass  ni  ei  armit  for  breaking  tic.  the  close,  and 
after  verdict  the  court  will  presume  the  trespass  was  in  that 
period  of  time. 
Claiborne  ^  ^^'  Before  the  Virginia  statute  of  1785,  which  took  ef* 

k  ux.  V.  Hen-  fect  January  1,  1787,  giving  a  widow  dower  of  a  trust  estate, 
derson,  and    gbe  veas  not  dowable  of  an  equitable  estate.    The  new  statute 
cwborneV  Provision,  1  Rev.  Cod.  c.  90,  is  as  follows  :— "  When  any 
ttx.  3  Hen.  It  person,  to  whose  use,  or  in  trust  for  whose  benefit,  another  is, 
Man.  322,      ^^  ^j^^y  j^^  seized  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  bath, 
or  shall  have  such  inheritance  in  the  use  or  trust,  as  that  if  it 
bad  been  a  legal  right,  the  husband  or  wife  of  such  person, 
would  thereof  have  been  entitled  to  curtesy  or  dower,  such 
husband  or  wife  shall  have  and  hold,  and  may,  by  the  remedy 
proper  in  similar  cases,  recover  curtesy  or  dower  of  such 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments.^'    Judge  Tucker,  in' this 
case,  said,  tbe  statute  of  frauds  and  perjuries,  29  Ch.  II.  c.  3, 
never  was  in  force  in  Virginia,  nor  the  statute  of  enrolment, 
27  H.  VIII.  c.  16 ;  but  otherwise  as  to  the  statute  of  uses, 
27  H.  VIII.,  this  has  ever  been  in  force  in  Virginia ;  and  he 
adds,  that  *'  a  bargain  and  sale  of  land  in  Virginia,  for  a  valu- 
able consideration,  by  ward  only,  is,  (uidess  there  be  some 
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wet  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  contrary,)  sufficient  to  Ch.  223* 
pass  the  same  ;  for  at  common  law,  such  a  bargain  and  sale.    Art  11. 
by  word  only,  raised  a  use,  and  the  statute  of  27  H.  VIII.  €•  v^^^/^*^^ 
10,  transferred  the  use  into  possession ;  not  a  possession  in 
kw  only,  but  (in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon)  z  seizin  infee^^^ 
BOt  a  title  to  enter  into  lands,  but  an  actual  estaie.^^    Bacon's 
Law  Tracts,  338.     And  Judge  Tucker  says,  he  finds  no  Act,  A.  D. 
sUtute  in  Virginia  to  the  contrary,  till  1710,  c.  13,  (edition  of  nio,  c  13. 
1733 ;)  then  by  one  it  was  enacted,  '*  that  no  lands,  tenements^ 
or  other  hereditaments,  shall  pass,  alter,  or  change,  from  one 
to  another,  whereby  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  fee  simple, 
fee  tail,  general  or  special,  or  any  estate  for  life  or  lives,  or 
any  greater  or  higher  estate  shall  be  made  or  take  effect  in 
any  person  or  persons,  or  to  any  use  thereof  to  be  made  by 
bargain  and  sale,  lease  and  release,  deed  of  settlement  to  uses, 
of  feofiinent,  or  other  instrument,  unless  the  same  be  made  by 
writing,  indented,  sealed,  and  recorded  in  the  records  of  the 
General  Court,  or  of  that  county  where  the  lands  shall  lie"  &c. 
This  act  did  not  mention  deeds  poll,  or  terms  for  years.    But  ^fi^^*  ^•. 
in  1734,  this  act  was  amended  in  these  respects,  and  for  the  no  dower  in 
greater  security  to  creditors  and  purchasers,  it  was  enacted,  the  estate  of 
•*tbat  all  bargains,  sales,  and  other  conveyances  whatsoever,  J^li^*^ 
of  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  whether  they  be  made  ch  ido,  a. 
for  passing  any  estate  of  freehold  or  mheritance,  or  for  term  ^  *  especi^l- 
of  years,  and  all  deeds  of  settlement  upon  marriage,  wherein  ^'aiw    ^* 
either  lands,  slaves,  money,  or  personal  thing  shall  be  settled,  Godwin  v. 
cw  covenanted  to  be  left  or  paid  at  the  death  of  the  party,  or  ^]^^j^"2^^_ 
otherwise,  and  all  deeds  of  trust  whatsoever  shall  be  void,  as  casboro  v.  » 
to  all  creditors  and  subsequent  purchasers,  unless  they  be  ac-  ingiis,  i  Atk. 
knowledged  or  proved,  and  recorded,  according  to  the  di-  ^^j^foro 
rectioBS  of  the  said  act ;  but  the  same  as  between  the  partie.8,.  2  caii,  489. ' 
shall,  notwithstanding,  be  valid  and  binding."    In  the  year 
1748,  these  two  acts  of  1710  and  1734  were  consolidated  in 
one  act,  which  made  deeds  be.  binding,  not  only  ^'  as  between 
the  parties,"  but  their  heirs  also.    Minnis,  exr.  v.  Aylett,  1 
Wash.  302  ;  Boswell  9.  Jones,  1  Wash.  332  ;  Dawes  v.  Fer- 
rers, 2  P.  W:  4 ;  Dormer  v.  Parkhurst,  3  Adc.  1 ;  Coh  r. 
Colt, — ^was  decided  in  1662,  and  that  a  woman  could  not  be 
endowed  of  a  trust  estate,  nor  of  an  equity  of  redemption, 
being  a  trust  estate.     Swanwich  0.  Lifibrd,  or  Hill  v.  Adams, 
2  Atk.  208,  A.  D.  1741.    So  Lady  Radnor  t^.  Vandebendy, 
Show.  Cases  in  Pari.  69 ;  Ambrose  o.  Ambrose,   1  P.  W. 
321,  A.  D.  1717  ;  Mills  or  Mitchell  v.  Reynolds.     From  aU 
these,  and  many  other  cases,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  dower 
in  a  trust  estate  on  the  principle  of  our  English  common  law ; 
that  is,  the  comnK>n  law  of  England,  as  it  was  when  the 
United  Stales  s^arated  and  became  independent.  That  is  the 
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Ch.  223.  point  of  time  to  which  our  ioquiries  must  have  rektion.    We 
Art.  11.    have  no  concern  in  any  municipal  law  since  brought  into  ex- 
\,^'^>/'^^  istence  in  England.    The  constitution  of  New  York  declares 
▲rt.  86.         « that  such  parts  of  the  common  law  of  England,  and  the 
statute  law  of  England  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  acts  of  the 
legislature  of  the  Colony  of  New  York,  as  together  did  form 
the  law  of  the  said  Colony  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1775, 
shall  be,  and  continue  the  law  of  this  State,  subject"  to  be 
altered  Sec.  by  the  legislature.     This,  in  substance,  was  the 
understanding  of  every  State  in  the  Union ;  and  some  others,  as 
Massachusetts  &£C.,  expressed  it  in  their  constitutions.   There- 
fore, this  English  law,  adopted  here,  remained  in  full  force, 
and  still  remains  in  full  force,  so  far  as  it  is  not  altered  by  our 
constitutions  and  statutes.     I  am  led  to  make  these  remarks, 
(  from  observbg  some  of  our  courts  seem  quite  to  forget  that 

such  law  exists ;  especially  in  allowing  dower  in  trust  estates, 
where  there  is,  or  has  been  not  any  statute  to  authorize  it* 
See  also  Ch.  112,  Equity  of  Redemption,  as  to  dower  there- 
in ;  Ch.  130,  a.  4  ;  especially  Ch.  92,  93. 
Beasley  9.  ^  45.  Construction  qftke  Virginia  statute  ^frauds  as  to 

Owen.  3  loans.  There  is  no  clause  as  to  loans  in  the  29  Ch.  II. 
449'— I  Rev.  which  Statute  never  was  adopted  in  Virginia.  And  the  first 
Code,c.  10.  statute  of  frauds  enacted  there,  was  in  1785,  and  took  effect 
January  1,  1787.  In  this  the  clause  as  to  bans  was  thus, 
**  when  any  loan  of  goods  and  chattels  shall  be  pretended  to 
have  been  made  to  any  person,  with  whom,  or  those  claiming 
under  him,  possession  shall  have  remained,  by  the  apace  of 
five  years,  without  demand  made  and  pursued  by  due  process 
of  law,  on  the  part  of  the  pretended  lender,  or  when  any  re- 
servation or  limitation  shall  be  pretended  to  have  been  made, 
of  a  use  or  property,  by  way  of  condition,  reversion,  remain- 
der, or  otherwise,  in  goods  or  chattels,  the  possession  where- 
of shall  have  remained  in  another,  as  aforesaid,  the  same  shall 
be  taken,  as  to  creditors  and  purchasers  of  the  persons  afore- 
said, so  remaining  in  possession,  to  be  fraudulent  within  this 
act,  and  that  the  absolute  property  is  with  the  possession ;  un- 
less such  loan,  reservation,  or  limitation,  of  uae  or  property 
were  declared  by  will  or  by  deed,  in  writing,  proved  and 
recorded,  as  aforesaid  ;"  that  is,  if  it  include  lands,  as  con- 
veyances of  lands  ; — ^if  personal  estate  only,  by  two  witnesses. 
See  above.  Case  in  1789  :  W.  Hunt,  by  bis  will,  gave  a 
slave,  then  in  possession  of  his  son-in-law,  W.  Beasley,  to 
Beasley^s  two  sons,  then  minors,  when  they  should  come  of 
age.  In  1792,  Hunt  t^er&aZ/y  lent  this  slave  to  Beasley,  to 
aid  him  in  supporting  his  children,  reserving  a  right  to  take 
back  the  slave,  as  Hunt  should  think  proper.  In  1796  be 
died,  and  his  will  was  recorded  in  that  year,  within  five  yeais 
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Trbili  the  loan ;  one  minor  son  died  before  the  testator,  and  Ch.  223. 
the  other  became  of  age  in  1801.    In  1801,  the  slave  remain-    Art.  11. 
ing  with   Beasley,   was  taken  in  execution  for  his  debt  to  v^^^^v-^^/ 
Owen,  the  appellee,  and  publicly  sold.  Judgment  for  the  minor 
son.     And  held,  that  recording  the  will  in  1796,  was  a  good 
declaration  within  said  act.     In  this  case  Judge  Roane  said, 
that  in  Claiborne  i;.  Hill,  1  Wash.  177,  it  had  been  held,  in 
cases  of  mortgages  of  slaves,  a  delivery  of  possession  to  the 
mortgagee  is  supplied  by  recording  the  mortgage  deed. 

§  46.    An  individuars  lands  taken  by  statute  for  public  Attorney 
t«c, — remedy  in  chancery,  and  ad  quod  damnum.     Dr,  Tur-  {f*°|J*'  ^^^ 
pin  filed  his  bill  in  chancery  against  the  Attorney  General,  on  Turpin.-^* 
the  statute  of  December  13,  1792,  stating  the  directors  of  the  The  wrli,  ad 
^public  buildings,  appointed  by  a  statute  passed  in  1779,  for  ^^^^^ 
removing  the  seat  of  government  to  Richmond,  did,  by  the  once  much 
powers  vested  in  them,  some  time  in  1783,  lay  off  about  thirty  "8«d  in  Eng- 
acres  of  his  land  for  public  use,  and  caused  it  to  be  valued  by  io"to  26!-^'^ 
a  jury  be.     The  object  of  Dr.  Turpin's  bill  was  to  obtain  F.  N.  8.826 
from  the  State  some  compensation  on  account  of  this  land,  ^* 
and  a  restoration  of  a  part  of  it.     The  bill  called  on  the 
Attorney  General  to  answer,  but  not  as  usual  on  oath.     He 
filed  a  plea,  demurrer,  and  answer.     The  plea  stated  that  on 
a  certain  course  taken,  by  consent,  the  title  had  been  decided 
against  Dr.  Turpin,  as  to  the  part  he  claimed  to  have  restored. 
The  demurrer  urged  his  remedy  was  strictly  a  legal  one. 
The  answer  denied  bis  principal  facts.     The  principles  set- 
tled were  :  1.  The  answer  not  on  oath  was  well  enough  :    3. 
The  act  of  1792  extends  to  any  demand  a  citizen  has  against 
the  State  in  law  and  equity  t    3.  That  the  legal  issuing  and 
execution  of  the  writ,  ad  quod  damnum^  in  such  case,  imme- 
diately divests  the  title  of  the  owner,  and  vests  it  in  the  State, 
and  he  becomes  entitled  only  to  valuation  money,  and  dama-* 
ges  assessed  by  the  jury  :    4.  There  is  no  interest  thereon 
unless  he  applies  to  the  auditor  for  his  warrant,  and  is  refused, 
or  otherwise  is  denied  paynient.     Some  incidental  matters 
were  also  decided,— -as  that  the  bill  might  be  viewed  as  a  po- 
tion 8£C. 

^  47.  How  jointure  bars  dower  on  the  statutes  of  Virginia.  Amblart  ux. 
Action  for  dower  unde  nihil  habet ;  held,  1.  On  the  Virginia  4Hen!^M. 
act  of  December  6,  1792,  s.  11,  1  Rev.  Code,  p.  171,  any  23  to  66. 
estate  conveyed  by  deed  or  will  for  a  wife's  jointure,  in  lieu 
of  dower,  though  not  so  expressed,  may  be  averred  to  have 
been  so  intended,  and  parol  or  other  evidence  dehors  the  deed  ^' *^  ^^^ 
or  will  is  admissible,  as  to  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties,  will,  see  Cb. 
and  circumstances  of  the  testator,  from  which  such  intention  130,  a  4,  •. 
may  be  inferred  :    2.  In  pleading  it  is  necessary  tq  state  only  ^^^'^  *^ 
80  much  of  the  substance  of  the  will  as  relates  to  the  point  in  much  of  the 

VOL.  vn.  64  will  &c  90. 
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Ch.  223.   issue  :    3,  If  in  pleading  a  jointure  in  bar  of  dower,  the  deft. 
Art.  11.    fails  to  the  husband,  being  seized  in  fee  of  the  premises,  made 
^«^%^-^^  the  jointure,  it  is  but  defect  in  form.    Nor  need  the  deft,  state 
the  jointure  was  to  take  effect  in  possession,  immediatelj  oo 
the  husband's  death  :    4.  A  jointure  may  be  a  valid  bar  of 
dower,  though  subject  to  incumbrances  by  judgments,  statutes, 
mortgages,  or  bonds,  as  the  widow,  if  evicted  thereof,  has 
dower :    5.  If  both  personal  and  real  estate  be  devised  to 
her,  the  whole  being  averred  to  be  in  lieu  of  dower,  by  enter- 
ing on  the  real,  she  shews  her  election  to  take  the  jointure^ 
and  the  plea  need  not  state  she  received  the  personal  estate 
also  :    6.  It  is  enough  it  appears  in  the  case,  in  what  county 
the  jointure-land  lies.     This  was  decided  principally  od  the 
word,  averment^  in  the  Viipnia  act,  not  found  in  the  27  of 
Hen.  VIIL  c.  10.     The  act  is  thus— *<  Also,  if  any  estate  be 
conveyed  by  deed  or  will,  either  expressly  or  by  averment, 
for  tbe  jointure  of  the  wife,  in  lieu  of  her  dower,  to  take  ef- 
fect in  her  own  possession,  immediately  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  and  to  continue  during  her  life,  at  the  least,  deter- 
minable by  such  acts  only,  as  would  forfeit  her  dower  at  the 
common  law,  such  conveyance  shall  bar  her  dower  of  the 
residue  of  the  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  which,  at 
any  time,  were  her  said  husband's."     Sect.  12  provides,  that 
when  any  estate  intended  to  be  in  lieu  of  dower,  shall,  through 
any  defect,  fail  to  be  a  legal  bar  thereto,  aud  the  widow  shall 
demand  dower  also,  the  estate  limited  to  her  triih  intention  lo 
bar  her  dower,  shall  thereupon  cease.     This  provisioo  is  not, 
nor  is  the  word,  tMh^  in  the  27  Hen.  Vill.  as  to  jointures. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  very  clear  the  appellants  failed,  by  not 
demurring  specially  to  more  defects  in  die  appeDee's  special 
plea,  pleading  a  jointure  in  bar  of  dower.     This  case  was  de- 
cided as  above,  first  in  the  District  Court  of         ,  and  diea 
in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  by  two  judges  against  one. 
Nimmo*t  ex.      ^  ^8*   Construction  of  statutes  in  Virginia  as  to  State  C9- 
•.  The  Com-  emptions  be.     In  April,  1 786,  the  State  recovered  a  judgmeDt 
monwealth.    j^^  ^^  General  Court  against  Nimmo's  testator.     In  1799, 
that  court  issued  a  scire  facias  against  the    executor,   to 
revive  the  said  judgment ;  who  appeared  and  pleaded  '*  pay- 
ment by  the  testator,  and  fully  administered,"  to  which  the 
Attorney   General   replied   generally.     Jury   found    against 
the    payment,  and  found  assets    unadministered,   ^63.18, 
CoMion?*"  (*^*  ^^^^  as  the  debt,) — was  a  bill  of  exceptions  to  cer- 
wealth,  1       tain  opinions  of  the  court  &c. ; — the  judgment  was,   that 
Heo^  &I-  Mud-  the  Commonwealth  have  execution  agamst  the  deft  for  tbe 
Alexander  ^'  amount  of  the  former  judgment  de  bonis  testatoris^  if  so  much 
1  Wash.  84.    &c. ;  if  not,  de  bonis  propriis.     The  deft,  obtained  a  super^ 
Turoer^T**    *«<^«'  f'^™  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals ;  and  in  his  po- 
Wash.  iaa. 
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tilion  anigned  seven  errors,  out  of  which  arose  four  material  Ch.  323. 
questions.     1.  Was  the  State  bound  by  the  statute  of  limi-    Art.  11, 
tations.     The  court  held  it  was  not,  and  relied  on  a  clause  in   ^^yx^ 
the  act  of  Assembly  of  1778,  c..2,  enacting,  that  '*  no  time 
shall  bar  the  Commonwealth  of  execution," — not  repealed  by 
the  act  of  1792. 

2d.  Was  the  executor  bound  at  his  peril  to  take  notice  of  Elliot  v,Lj» 
the  said  judgment  against  his  testator.     Held,  he  was,  as  it  268.^0!!' 
was  a  judgment  of  the  General  Court.  Toller,  210, 21 1 .  But  £i.  793,  Lit- 
the  court  doubted  if  executors  and  administrators  are  bound  {!?*®^q5***' 
at  their  peril  to  take  notice  of  all  judgments  against  their  testa-  way  «.  God- 
tors  and  intestates  in  the  two  hundred  and  more  local  courts  in  frey,  Cro  El. 
Virginia.    3.  Question,  could  the  executor  be  allowed  for  his  blrt^^w  3 
trouble  and  expenses  any  thing  beyond  funeral  charges  f  The  p.  w.  117.' 
lower  court  held  he  could  not,  but  the  Court  of  Appeals  held, 
be  was  entitled  in  the  words  of  the  statute  to  be  allowed,  **  all 
his  reasonable  disbursements  and  charges*'  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  estate  he  represented,  and  a  reasonable  recompense  for 
his  personal  trouble,  in  preference  to  the  claim  of  any  creditor 
of  die  deceased,  as  the  State  taxes  on  his  property,  expenses 
of  recovering  a  runaway  slave  whose  value  was  credited  to 
the  estate,  slave  hire  in  making  up  the  crop  by  the  executor 
on  the  deceased's  land,  the  proceeds  of  such  crop  being  cred« 
ited  to  his  estate.     4.  Was  the  executor  bound  to  pay  the  ^^^  ^• 
said' judgment  to  the  State,  de  bonis  proprUSf  having  applied  Ep'^rv.Raa- 
the  assets  to  paying  specialty  and  simple  contract  debts,  and  dolpb,  2  Ca1l« 
such  charges  ^d  disbursements  ?     Held,  he  was,  and  the  ^^' 
court  adopted,  in  substance,  the  English  grades  of  debts,  as 
debts  on  judgments  and  records  are  first  to  be  paid,  next  spe- 
cialty debts  ;  and  lastly  and  the  most  inferior  simple  contract 
debts.     Opinions  were  given  by  two  o(  the  judges  on  other 
points  not  necessary  to  be  decided ;  one  was,  that  the  court 
observes  these  grades  in  applying  legal  assets,  not  equitable 
assets,  but  distributes  these  in  pari  passu  on  the  principle  of  Lowthian  «. 
equality.    Eppes  v.  Randolph,  2  Call,  187.     It  seems  in  Vir-  Basel,  4 
ginia  that  monies  arising  from  the  sale  of  lands  the  testator  in  ^^^'  ^'  '^'' 
bis  will  directs  to  be  sold  to  pay  bis  d^bts,  are  but  equitable 
as3ets. 

If  hat  proves  the  plea  plena  administratit.     Held,  the  ac-  Atweirs 
count  of  the  administration  of  the  administrators  on  the  estate  ^01^4  Hen.'^ 
made  before  commissioners  appointed  by  the  probate  court,  M.  253. 
(county  court), and  there  examined,  allowed,  and  admitted  to 
record,  is  proper  evidence  on  the  issue  of plene  administravitf 
prima  f ode ^  though  copies  of  the  inventory  and  appraisement 
are  not  exhibited  with  the  account  settled  ;  they  are  by  law 
required  to  be  made  and  returned  to  the  court,  there  to  re« 
main  for  the  inspection  of  creditors  and  others,  and  need  sot 
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Ch.  223*  be  so  exhibited,  unless  some  errors  be  shewn  to  falsify  the 
Art.  12.    account. 

s^p*v-*^i^  Art.  12.  J^orth  Carolina  statuteSf  respecting  conveyances 
by  deeds,  acknowledged  or  proved  and  recorded  ;  as  to  ex- 
amining wives  privily  ;  as  to  wills,  executors,  and  administra- 
tors ;  as  to  devises  being  void  as  against  creditors,  are  nearly 
the  same  as  in  Virginia  :  except  however, 

§  I.  Executors  and  administrators  must  be  sued  in  two  and 
three  years,  with  the  usual  saving  for  minors  8cc. ;  and  the 
proceedings  against  heirs  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  intestate 
are  in  chancery. 

^  2.  Administration  is  granted  to  the  widow  and  next  of  kin, 
and  then  to  the  largest  creditor  be. 

^  3.  The  common  law  principles  as  to  seizin  are  not  enacted 
into  statute  law. 

^  4.  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  settled  under  her  laws, 
seems  in  her  original  settlements  to  have  rather  followed  the 
Virginia  plan,  at  least  to  have  adopted  the  leading  principle  of 
that  plan,  which  generally  allowed  individuals  to  pick  and 
choose,  lot  out,  and  locate  new  lands  for  themselves;  the  conse- 
quence has  been,  disputes  more  numerous  about  boundaries  and 
original  locations  of  lands  in  Tennessee  alone  have  found  tbeir 
way  into  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Sutes,  than  all  the 
disputes  on  similar  subjects  in  all  the  States  east  of  the  Dela* 
ware  and  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 
47^"Black«         $  ^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^®  ^^^  ^^^^^  several  acts  shewing  that  deeds 
well  V.  Pat-    of  lands  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  acknowledged  or 
too.  proved  in  a  prescribed  manner  and  recorded,  are  essential  to 

the  conveyance  of  lands,  and  have  been  so  since  1715  :  2.  By 
the  laws  of  North  Carolina  any  citizen  was  allowed  to  enter 
with  the  entry-taker  any  quantity  of  land  not  exceeding  5,000 
acres  specifically  described  by  him ;  after  three  months  the 
entry*taker  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  entry  with  a  warrant  to  the 
surveyor  to  survey  the  land  :    3.  It  appears  titles  to  lands  in 
these  States  are  tried  in  ejectment  on  the  English  principles, 
and  there,  as  in  England,  the  date  of  the  demise  in  the  decla- 
ration may  be  amended  during  the  trial  so  as  to  conform  to 
the  title. 
9  Craiic1i,87,      §  6.  The  acts  of  North  Carolina  of  1783  and  1784,  opening 
^°w  *  *jT?   land-offices,  allowed  an  individual  in  different  ways  by  different 
n].  entries  &c.  to  purchase  more  than  5000  acres.     A  patent  is 

See  more  of  not  vacated  by  obliterating  the  consideration.  The  State 
thew  mm"  court's  construction  of  their  State  statutes  is  to  be  respected 
6  Wheatonl  in  Federal  courts.  In  Tennessee  the  younger  patent  on  the 
^^'  elder  entry  prevails  against  the  elder  patent  on  the  younger 

entry.     A  patent  is  void  if  no  previous  entry ; — so  if  the  State 
had  no  title.  But  a  patent  supposes  aU  prior  requisites  existed. 
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Though  North  Carolina  ceded  lands  to  the  United  States,  Ch.223. 
she  could  complete  a  title  to  parts  thereof  incipient  before  the  ^rt.  13. 
cession.  Other  cases  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  . 
United  States  from  these  States  involving  their  land  titles, 
see  sundry  cases  in  Cranch's  Reports,  and  especially  vols^ 
7,  8,  9 ;  and  Wheaton's  Reports  1,  2,  3,  4.  See  art.  17,  s.  3. 

Art.  13.  South  Carolina  siatuteSf  respecting  conveyan- 
ces by  deeds,  acknowledged  or  proved  and  recorded ;  and 
those  executed  by  married  women  ;  also,  respecting  wills, 
executors,  and  administrators  ;  so  as  to  frauds  and  uses,  see 
Virginia.     So  as  to  crops  and  slaves. 

§  1.  But  there  must  be  three  or  four  credible  witnesses  to  a 
will. 

§  2.  If  a  person  take  up  money  on  a  mortgage  where  there 
18  a  judgment  against  him  without  giving  notice  of  it,  loses  his 
or  her  equity  of  redemption.  So  if  he  take  up  money  a  sec- 
ond time  and  mortgage  the  same  thing  without  notice,  the 
same  rule  is  observed. 

^  3.  Sundry  common  law  principles  as  to  dower  and  join- 
tures are  enacted  into  statute  law.     See  Dower  and  Jointures. 

^  4.  One  may  devise  according  to  the  29  of  Ch.  II.  c.  3, 
(statute  of  frauds  and  perjuries.) 

Widows  may  bequeath  crops  standing  on  their  dower,  and 
other  lands  planted  for  their  use.  And  so  a  parson  the  crop 
on  his  glebe. 

$  5.  Ordinaries  in  some  cases  grant  probates  of  wills  and 
letters  of  administration. 

^  6.  A  will  of  real  and  personal  estate  both,  void  as  to  the 
real,  is  so  as  to  the  personal  estate,  as  in  Massachusetts ;  and 
it  is  declared  ^that  marriage  and  issue  had  after  a  will  is  made, 
is  a  revocation  of  it. 

^  7.  Inventories  are  made  by  three  or  more  freeholders, 
and  if  the  goods  be  in  several  counties,  appraisers  are  appoint- 
ed in  each,  but  the  inventory  is  recorded  where  administration 
is  granted.  The  appraisement  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the 
value. 

<J  8.  If  the  widow  marry,  the  court,  ordinary,  or  county 
court,  may  revoke  administration  as  to  her,  or  join  some  of 
the  kin  with  her. 

(^  9.  If  an  executor  or  administrator  take  security  insuffi- 
cient when  taken,  he  is  liable  to  make  good  the  debt  he. 

^10.  Probate  bonds  are  made  payable  to  the  ordinary,  or 
to  the  justices  of  the  court  and  their  successors,  and  recorded 
in  the  clerk's  office. 

^11.  Clerks  and  ordinaries  are  directed  yearly  to  make 
returns  of  probates  and  administrations  into  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  the  state,  with  the  dates,  names  of  testators  and 
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Ch^  233.  btestfttesy  of  executors  and  admmiftrators,  of  the  sureties  and 
Art.  14.    the  penalty  of  the  bond  there  to  be  filed. 

^  12.  In  payiog  debts  of  the  deceased  by  his  executors  or 
admioistratorsi  several  classes,  priorities  and  preferences  are 
established  by  law.   They  are  to  account  anuually. 

§  13.  Executors  of  their  own  wrong  are  declared  to  be 
trespassers,  and  liable  and  allowed  as  at  common  law,  and  one 
is  such  executor  who  fraudulendy  takes  admioistratidb. 

^14.  The  right  of  primogeniture  abolished,  and  the  estates 
of  intestates  are  equally  divided  among  the  heirs;  but  the 
widow  takes  her  third  in  fee,— -so  her  moiety.  But  if  no 
lineal  descendants,  father  or  mother,  the  widow  has  half,  and 
brothers  aud  sisters,  or  brother  and  sister  of  the  whole  bloody 
half,  as  tenants  in  common. 

^15.  if  no  lineal  descendants,  parents,  brother,  or  sister  of 
the  whole  blood,  but  a  widow  and  a  brother  or  sister  of  the 
half  blood,  or  a  child  or  children  of  a  brother  or  sister  of  the 
whole  blood,  the  widow  has  half,  and  the  other  half  goes  to 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  half  blood,  and  to  the  children  of 
the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  whole  blood  equally. 

^16.  If  none  of  the  above  relations,  the  widow  has  a  moiety 
and  the  lineal  ancestor  or  ancestors  more  remote  than  father 
and  mother,  the  other  moiety  \  and  tf  there  be  none  of  these 
above  said  relations,  the  widow  has  two  thirds,  and  the  next 
of  kin  one  third,  computing  by  the  rules  of  the  civil  law.  The 
personal  estate  is  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  the  real 
estate  is.  Advancements  to  children  are  on  the  general  prin* 
ciple. 

<:>  17.  It  is  declared  that  estates  in  joiut^tenancy  are  severed 
by  the  death  of  a  joint-tenant,  and  must  be  distributed  as 
estates  held  in  common.  Partition  is  made  on  U  petition  for 
partition. 

Abt.  14.  Georgia  itatutes  on  the  subjects  of  this  chapteri 
are  on  the  general  American  principles  already  stated ;  and 
a£brd  but  few  variations  from  them,  that  need  be  noticed 
here.     Some  few,  however,  merit  a  litde  attention  : — As 

^1.  Executors  and  administrators  neglecting  their  duty, 
are  made  chargeable  as  executors  of  their  own  wrong  by  the 
common  law  are  chargeable. 

§  2.  Real  and  personal  estates  are  viewed  as  of  the  same 
nature,  and  distributed  accordingly,  equally;  and  admitting 
the  whole  and  half  blood. 

^  3.  The  register  of  probate,  in  each  county,  proves  wills 
and  grants  letters  of  administration  ;  all  questions  as  to  which 
may  be  decided  finaUy  in  the  Superior  Court  m  each  county, 
on  principles  of  law  and  equity.  I 

$  4<  £xecutors  and  administrators  are  empowered  to  con* 
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vey  lands,  tenements^  and  bereditatnents,  which  their  testators  Ch.  223. 
and  intestates  respectively  contracted  in  wriHng  to  sell  and  An»  15. 
oonvey,  if  the  heh^  do  not  dissent  thereto.  ^^V^^ 

(^  5.  Executors  and  administrators  are  held  by  these  statutes 
to  account  annually,  on  oath,  with  the  register  of  probate ; 
their  bonds  being  to  him  and  his  successor. 

^  6.  The  register  of  probate  is  declared  liable,  if  these 
bonds  be  insufficient,  when  taken  ;  and  not  by  reason  of  any 
after  accidents  or  failures. 

$  7.  Sureties,  in  probate  bonds,  may  require  such  counter^ 
security  and  indemnity,  as  the  Probate  Courts  see  fit  to 
direct. 

$  8.  Creditors  must  demand  their  payments  in  twelve 
months,  of  executors  and  administrators. 

<^  9.  The  liability  of  the  lands  of  a  deceased  debtor,  in 
equity,  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  withour  making  his  heir 
a  party  to  the  suit,  has  been  held  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  See  the  case  of  Telfair  &  ai.  v.  Stead  in 
chapter  236,  a.  15;  see  Ch.  194,  a.  2,  s.  31. 

Construction  of  the  act  of  limitations  as  to  lands,  Ch.  179| 
a.  19,  s.  28. 

(^10.  Title  to  lands  in  Georgia  under  a  statute  passed  sCranch|87 
January  7,  1796,  by  the  legislature  thereof,  alleged  to  be  ob-  p|J^'^ 
tained  by  the  persons  proposing  to  purchase  said  lands,  by  Pock. 
bribing  some  of  the  members  of  said  legislature,  and  which 
persons  did  purchase,  and  which  statute  was  repealed  February 
13,  1796,  by  another  statute,  the  reason  for  passing  which 
was  alleged  in  it  to  be  the  said  undu^  influence, — ^die  legal 
efiects  of  these  acts,  see  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  Ch.  108,  a.  3, 
a.  19 ;  and  Ch.  196,  a.  8,  s.  22.    By  the  second  the  said  first 
act  was  declared  null  and  void,  and  so  all  titles  under  it. 

^  11.  By  the  statutes  of  Georgia,  a  deed  is  valid,  if  re-  7Cnmeh,60. 
corded  in  twelve  months ;  but  any  deed  recorded  within  ten  ^^  ^'^ 
days  after  its  execution,  takes  preference  of  deeds  not  re-  7.  ^      ' 
corded  within  that  time,  or  previously  on  record. 

Art.  15.  Kentucky  itatutet  on  these  subjects  of  deeds  and 
conveyances,  wills,  descents,  distributions,  and  settlements  of 
estates,  are  generally  framed  on  the  common  American  prin- 
ciples, and  especially  those  of  Virginia.  Some  matters,  how- 
ever,  merit  a  little  attention,  as  being  deviations  from  those 
principles : — ^As 

§  1.  The  statutes  of  Kentucky  authorize  aliens  to  hold  real 
estates  there. 

§2.  In  the  year  1779,  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  then  in-  Lg*^??"'^' 
duding  Kentucky,  passed  an  important  act  for  disposing  of  „^  Mason^a 
the  waste  or  unappropriated  lands  in  that  State,  south  of  the  error  from 
Ohio.  ^-— and  to  any  person  who  would  pay  to  the  State  £40  cJJ^''*^ 

Keotuckf. 
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Ch.  223.  for  each  100  acres;  and  on  his  so  paying,  directed  aland 
Art  15.  warrant  to  be  issued  to  him  for  the  quanti^  so  paid  for; — 
appointed  books  of  entries  in  each  county,  in  which  the  pur- 
chaser, having  made  his  pitch  or  location,  should  accurately 
enter  it  with  date  be.  This  book  was  open  to  the  inspection 
of  all,  and  established  a  public  record,  in  order  that  after 

Purchasers  of  the  adjoining  reiiduum^  might  know  what  lands 
ad  been  so  granted.  The  act  also  appointed  a  chief  sur* 
veyor  in  each  county,  and  deputies,  to  survey  the  several 
locations  so  entered.  In  April  1780,  Mason  thus  located,  and 
entered  in  this  book  a  tract  of  8,300  acres.  In  October, 
1780,  he  removed  his  location,  and  surveyed  a  different  tract. 
Held,  he  had  no  title  to  the  tract  surveyed ;  as  unappropriated 
lands  in  Kentucky  &c.  could  not  then  be  legally  appropriated 
by  survey  alone,  without  a  previous  legal  entry  in  said  book 
of  entries,  and  there  was  no  such  entry  of  the  tract  surveyed, 
but  the  entry  was  of  another  tract.  Each  party  entered  a  caveat 
against  a  grant  being  made  out  to  the  other.  The  main  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  Mason  was,  that  by  his  survey,  he  did 
not  remove,  but  only  explained  his  location-  Wilson  knew  of 
Mason's  survey  in  October,  and  he  urged  Wilson's  surveying 
be.  the  same  land  was  a  fraud  ;  but  the  court  held  it  was 
not ;  for  when  Wilson  had  notice  of  the  survey,  and  Mason's 
supposed  title  under  it,  he,  Wilson,  knew  was  void ;  and  it  is 
no  fraud  for  A  to  buy  lands  he  knows  B  claims,  if  B  has 
no  title  at  all  to  them.  Error  lies  on  a  caveat  from  the 
District  Court  of  Kentucky  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Caveats  are  at  the  common  law. 
4  Cranch,  §  3,  Error  from  the  District  Court  of  Kentucky  in  a  suit 

&  ai.^*Cur-  ^"  Chancery,  in  which  the  pits,  in  error  were  the  original 
rie;  see  cases  complainants.  The  bill  Stated  the  deft,  had  obtained  an  elder 
in  Sneed^  patent  for  land,  covered .  by  the  pits,  elder  entry.  Held, 
or  near  vague  expressions  in  an  entry,  in  this  State,  may  be  rendered 

means  0/  sufGciently  certain,  by  reference  to  natural  objects  stated  in 
?d "i20^'  the  entry,  and  by  comparing  tlie  courses  and  distances  of  the 
lines  with  those  natural  objects.  The. court  confessedly  made 
allowances  for  the  laxity  of  titles  acquired  in  Kentucky  under 
the  land  laws  of  Virginia ;  and  decreed  a  conveyance  to  be 
executed  by  the  deft,  to  the  pit.  of  the  land  so  covered,  and 
each  party  to  pay  his  own  costs. 
6  Cranch,  4th.  It  is  a  good  ground  of  equitable  jurisdiction,  that  the 

B^die^fc  al  ^®^^'  ^^^  obtained  a  prior  patent  of  land,  so  a  legal  title  to 
v.\aylor  in  which  the  pit.  had  the  better  right  in  equity,  under  a  prior 
enror.  entry  duly  made.    And  in  exercising  this  equitable  power,  the 

court  will  proceed  in  conformity  to  the  established  principles 
of  a  Court  of  Chancery.  If  an  entry  of  land  in  the  land  office 
bound  it  on  a  Joad  so  many  miles,  these  are  to  be  computed 
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not  on  a  straight  line,  but  by  the  meanders  of  the  road.     If  Ch.  223. 
one  have  so  many  acres,  say  400,  and  the  form   is  not  pre-    ^rt*  15. 
scribed,  the  Kentucky  rule  is,  he  must  locate  it  in  the  form  of  s.^'^v^^^ 
a  square.     A  deft,  in  equity,  who  has  obtained   a  patent  of 
land  not  included  in  his  entry  in  the  land  office,  but  is  cover- 
ed by  the  complainant's  entry  in  it,  will  be  decreed  to  convey 
it  to  him ;  but  he  will  not  be  decreed  to  convey  to  the  deft, 
lands  the  pit  has  got  a  patent  of,  which  the  deft,  included 
in  his  entry,  but  by  mistake  not  in  his  survey.     The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  will  comply  with  a  principle  really  ^»*«<J 
settled  in  a  Slate  in   a  manner  different  from  what  this  court  i4"^i5^'iio 
would  deem  correct.    *'  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  titles  124,  I8i^ 
might  be   shaken  by  shaking  the  principle."     "  The  very  ?g!!j  vv^'h 
extraordinary  state  of  land  titles  in   Kentucky  has  compelled  ii6, 2d().~2 
the  judges  there,  in  a  series  of  decisions,  to  rear  up  an  artificial  ^as»r.48.— 
pile,  from  which  no  piece  can  be  taken  by  hands  not  intimate-  ^*1^  4?^ 
ly    acquainted    with   the  building,  without   endangering  the     >    '    >    * 
structure,  and  producing  a  mischief. to  those  holding  under  it, 
the  extent  of  which  may  not  be  perceived."  • 

.    ^  5.  Also  in  chancery,  held,   1.  The  first  survey  under  a  sCrancfa, 
Virginia  roilit  ry  land  warrant,  gives  the  prior  equity;  the  sur-  ^*^ Taylor 
vey  is  the  act  of  appropriation  :    2.  The  certificate  of  survey  Brown',  in 
proves  it  was  in  the  surveyor's  hands  :    3.  The  law  requiring  error,— for 
every  survey  to  be  recorded  in  two  months  after  made,  is  merely  OTiorto'i763. 
directory  to  the  surveyor,  and  the  survey  is  valid,  though  he 
neglect  it :    4.  The  principal  surveyor  may  make  out  the  ' 
plot  and  certificate  from  the  notes  of  the  deputy  surveyor : 
5.  If  A  locate  land,  and  afterwards  B  locate  ^he  same,  with- 
out notice  of  A's  location,  B  cannot  protect  his  title,  by  getting 
the  elder  patent :    6.  A  survey  is  not  void  because  it  contains 
more  land  than  is  in  the  warrant :    7.  The  patent  relates  to 
the  inception  of  the  title ;  hence  he  who  first  has  appropriated 
the  land,  has,  in  Chancery,  the  best  title  :    8.  The  locator  of 
a  warrant  undertakes  himself  to  find  waste  and  unappropriated 
lands,  and  his  patent  issueS  on  his  own   information  to  the 
government,  and  at  his  own  risk ; — is  not  viewed  as  a  pur- 
chaser without  notice :  *  9.  The  equity  of  the   prior  locator 
extends  to  the  surplus  land  surveyed,  as  well»  as  that  stated  in 
the  warrant.     Decree  of  the  District  .Court  reversed,  and  the 
deft,  decreed  to  release  to  the  pits,  respectively  the. lands 
within  his  patent,'  which  lie  within  the  lines  of  the  lands  con- 
veyed by to  them  respectively, 

^6.  As  to  the. peculiar  kind  of  titles  to  land  in  Kentucky,  1  Wheaton'f 
arising  out  of  the  Virginia  land  Jaw  of  1779,  and  the  practice  ^  ^^* 
on  it,  see. Bibb's  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Kentucky.     This  author  says,  and'  truly,  the  rules  of  landed 
property  in  Kentucky  are,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  creatures 

TOL.   VII.  Si 
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Ch.  323.  of  a  court, — a  species  of  judicial  legislation.  This  will  readily 
Art.  15.  be  seen  in  the  few  Kentucky  cases  cited  in  this  work.  Hovr 
^^y^^  extremely  vague  and  uncertain  must  the  statute  law  ol  an 
extensive  territory  be,  when  the  courts*  of  law  find  themselves 
absolutely  obliged  to  adopt  ibis  judicial  legislation,  in  order  ta 
settle  the  numerous  disputes  which  arise  in  regard  to  the  bound* 
aries  and  titles  to  lands ; — a  confusion  that  has  arisen  mainly 
from  adopting  the  erroneous  principle  in  settling  a  new  coun- 
try, which  allows  inviduals  to  pick  and  choose,  lot  out,  and 
locate  lands  for  themselves,  as  interest,  fancy,  or  fraud,  may 
direct,  and  where  there  are  no  previous  surveys,  plans,  loca- 
tions, or  lottings  made  by  the  government.  The  New  Eng- 
land plan  has  ever  been  the  reverse  of  this ; — ^this,  usually, 
has  been  for  the  government  first  to  cause  new  lands  to  be 
surveyed,  and  laid  out  into  townships,  about  six  miles  square 
each,  and  each  township  to  be  divided  into  lots  of  about  100 
acres  each,  bounded  by  marked  trees,  or  other  visible  and 
actual  boundaries  ;  and  each  township  and  lot  properly  num- 
bered ;  then  to  offer  them  to  be  drawn  or  sold  according  to 
such  plans,  regularly  made  and  returned,  preserved,  and  re-^ 
ferred  to.  The  vast  difference  been  these  plans  is  seen  ia' 
practice.  Kentucky  has  been  settled  as  above  stated,  and 
numerous  have  been  the  land  actions  that  have  even  found 
their  way  into  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Whereas  Vermont,  settled  in  nearly  the  same  period,  but  on 
this  New  England  plan,  has  scarcely,  (if  we  except  a  glebe 
lot  disputed  on  the  principles  of  the  Episcopal  church,)  pro- 
duced an  action  for  that  court. 

^7.  By  the  constitution  of  Kentucky  established  April  19, 
1792,  all  laws  whrch  June  I,  1792,  were  in  force  in  Virginia 
and  of  a  general  nature,  and  not  local  to  her  only,  and  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  said  constitution,  nor  to  the  laws  enactec^  by 
the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  were  in  force  in  Kentucky,  and 
remained  so,  until  altered  or  repealed  by  her  legislature. 
Hence,  her  laws,  like  those  of  Enc^land,  are  :  I .  The  written 
or  statute  law  :  and  2.  The  unwritten  or  common  law.  The 
.  statute  law  is  composed  of  the  statutes  of  England,  enact- 
ed previous  to  the  4th  of  James  I.  (when  Virginia  was  settled  ;) 
the  statutes  of  Virginia  in  force  April  19,  1792;  and  the 
statutes  of  Kentucky  ;  and  as  before  stated,  Virginia  in  1661, 
adopted  the  English  common  law  and  statutes  applicable  to 
her  situation,  enacted  before  the  year  1608.  Hence,  that 
law  and  those  statutes  are  still  in  force  in  these  two  great 
States,  where  not  altered  or  repealed  by  Federal  law,  or  by 
the  statutes  or  constitutions  of  these  States.  What  parts  of 
that  English  law  and  statutes  were  applicable  to  Virginia  in 
|6$lg  must  ofteA  be  a  question  to  this  day.    The  method 
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Udopted  by  Carolina,  stated  in  chapter  196,  was  much  pre-  Ch.  323« 
ferable.  •5»t.  16. 

()  8.  Statute  titles  in  Kentucky  arising  out  of  her  revenue  v-^-v-^^ 
laws.     By  these  acts  all  former  revenue  acts  were  reduced  21^^171^9'^^. 
into  one  system.    T.  K.  Laws,  p.  61  to  77.     By  these  laws  Dec.ao,' 
lands  may  be  sold  for  taxes  J — ^by  s.  17,  first  act,  the  State  i«oo^Act» 
••  has  a  perpetual  lien  on  every  tract  of  land  for  the  taxes  and  j^^  -^uJci 
interest  due  thereon,  which  cannot  be  affected  by  any  aliena-  18, 1792; 
tion.  The  sheriff  may  levy  what  is  due  on  any  slaves,  goods,  or  J*5^  .^^n-v 
chattels,  found  thereon  in  the  possession  of  any  person,  claim-  19^  igQi. 
ing  under  the  proprietor  from  whom  the  same  is  due,  for  so 
much  of  tlie  land   as  he  has  purchased.     Tenants  who  may 
be  obliged  under  this  act  to  pay  the  tax  on  any  land  they  hav» 
leased  prior  to  their  interest  in  the  same,  or  on  a  greater  part 
than  they  hold,  can  reclaim  it  from  the  owner,  and  have  a  /ien> 
on  the  land  to  secure  the  repayment,  unless  the  case  be  pro- 
vided for  by  special   contract  between  the   proprietor  and 
tenant.'*     "  Every  person  who  is  evicted  from  land  on  which 
he  has  paid  the  taxes,  has  a  lien  on  the  land  for  the  same, 
and  retains  possession  till  he  is  reimbursed,  unless  the  person 
recovering  the  land  has  also  paid  the  taxes."     The  taxes  are 
laid  on  persons,  (tithable)  lands,  horses,  retail  stores,  riding  car- 
riages, and  tavern  licenses,  writs,  &c.  laid  and  collected  under 
appointments  be.  of  the  county  courts  ;  each  citizen  gives  in 
a  list  of  his  taxable  persons  and  property  on  oath  to  a  com- 
missioner, who  dooms  him,  if  he  fails  to  give  in  or  giv^s  in 
falsely,  and  he  also  forfeits  $10.    The  system  is  plain,  except 
the  titles  t<f  lands  derived  under  it ;  these  are  complex,  owii  g 
to  the  nature  of  such  titles,  and  especially  to  such  perpetusd 
liens.     The  sheriffs  (as  in  Virginia)  collect  the  taxes. 

§  9.  ^'  A  collection  of  the  acts  and  parts  of  the  acts  of  the  Virginia  stated 
Virginia  Assembly  concerning  the  titles  of  lands"  in  Kentucky,  i'*®^^?*!^  1^ 
passed  December  17,  1796.     The  first  is  the  said  Virginia  Ken.  T.K. 
act,  passed  1779;  another  act  of  the  same  year  '*  for  estab-  Laws,  p.  86 
lishing  a  land  officer,  and  ascertaining  the  terms  and  manner  of  |)f  ^^^3^^ 
granting  waste  and  unappropriated  lands,"  already  sufficiently  to  167. 
understood',  (p.  86  to  112  ;)  another  act  passed  in  1779,  giv- 
ing further  time  to  officers  and  soldiers  to  ascertain  their 
claims  to  lands ;  another  act  of  1779,  merely  explanatory  of 
acts  and  grants  prior  to  1779  ;  an  act  passed  in  1780,  giving 
time  &c. ;  three  acts  in  1781,  amendatory,  giving  time  &c.  ; 
two  acts  in  1783;  five  in  1784,  of  the  same  kind;  two  in 
1785;   two  in   1786;  one  in   1787;    two  in   1788;  one  ia 
1789;  three  in  179Q;  and  one  in  1791,  merely  explanatory, 
giving  time,  making  small  additions  be.     Here  the  legislatioa 
of  Virginia  terminated  in  Kentucky,  and  that  of  the  new  State 
commence ;  aad  in  1792  the  legislature  passed  several  acts  > 
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Ch.  223.  to  give  time  and  to  amend  the  said  Virginia  land  office  act ) 
JlrU  15.  several  in  1793  to  the  same  purposes,  as  to  treasury  warrants 
be.  So  in  1794,  1195.  In  1796,  an  act  as  to  boundaries 
was  passed.  In  1797,  1798,  acts  not  important.  The  same 
in  1799.  Thus  far  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  done 
materially  to  vary  Virginia  titles  in  Kentucky,  nor  in  1800. 
▲r>t  Deo.  19,  ^  j  0.  Conveyances  of  estates  of  inheriunce  or  freehold,  or 
'^"^  years  more  th^n  five  in  lands  or  tenements,  must  be  by  deed, 

and  must  be  acknowledged,  or  proved  by  three  witnesses  io 
the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  or  of  a  District 
Quarter  Sessions,  or  County  Court,  be.  within  eight  months 
after  delivering  be,  and  be  lodged  with  him  to  be  recorded, 
in  order  to  be  valid  against  a  purchaser  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration,  not  having  notice  thereof  or  any  creditor.  So  no 
covenant  or  agreement  made  in  consideration  of  marriage,  is 
good  against  such  purchaser  or  any  creditor,  unless  so  acknow- 
ledged or  proved,  (if  land  be  charged)  and  recorded  ;  or  if 
only  personal  estate  be  settled  or  covenanted,  or  agreed  to  be 
paid  or  settled,  then  to  be  proved  before  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  or  County  Court  of  the  county  in  which  the  covenantor 
be.  lives,  and  so  recorded,  be.  Sect.  3  provided  for  acknow- 
ledging or  proving  in  the  usual  manner  the  deed  of  the  grantor 
be.  who  lives  in  another  State  or  country ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
corded, as  above.  The  wife  is  privily  examined  be  as  in 
New  York,  Virginia,  be.  but  more  minutely  and  particularly. 
This  examination  and  the  proof  of  deeds  executed  out  of  the 
State,  and  in  counties  in  it  in  which  the  land  does  not  lie, 
occupy  several  pages,  and  proofs  are  required  hardly  to  be 
expected  but  from  lawyers  with  the  Kentucky  act  before  them. 
Sect.  1 0  provides  that  every  estate  in  lands  or  slaves,  which, 
October  7,  1 776,  was  an  estate  in  fpe  tail,  shall  be  deemed 
from  that  time  and  forever  a  fee  simple  estate,  and  so  all 
estates  whatever  limited  or  to  be  limited  in  fee  tail,  are  bv  the 
act  of  1796,  tinned  into  fee  simple  estates,  and  may  be,  and 
have  been  disposable  of  accordingly.  By  sect.  11,  every 
estate  conveyed  or  devised  after  December  19,  1796,  is  a  fee 
simple,  ^'  if  a  less  estate  be  not  limited  by  express  words,  or 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  granted,  conveyed,  or  devised  by 
construction  or  operation  of  law."  And  *'  where  an  estate 
hath  been,  or  shall  be  by  any  conveyance,  limited  in  remain- 
der to  the  son  or  daughter,  or  to  the  use  of  the  son  or  daugh- 
ter of  any  person,  to  be  begotten,  such  son  or  daughter  born 
after  the  decease  of  his  or  her  father,  shall  take  the  estate  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  he  or  she  had  been  born  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  father,  although  no  estate  shall  have  been  conveyed  to 
support  the  contingent  remainder  after  his  death."  Sect.  12. 
**  By  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  or  by  deeds  of  lease  and  re- 
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lease,  or  by  covenant  to  stand  seized  to  use,  or  deed  operat-  Ch.  223. 
ing  by  way  of  covenant  to  stand  seized  to  use,  the  possession  Art.  15« 
of  the  bargainor,  releasor,  or  covenantor,  shall  be  deemed  v^rv'"^^/ 
heretofore  to  have  been,  and  hereafter  to  be  transferred  to  the 
bargainee,  releasee,  or  person  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  estate 
or  interest,  which  such  person  had  or  shall  have  in  the  use,  as 
perfectly  as  if  eudh  bargainee,  releasee,  or  person  entitled  to 
the  use,  had  been  enfeoffed  with  livery  of  seizin  of  the  land 
ilMended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  said  deed  or  covenant."  Sect. 
13.  *'  Estates  of  every  kind,  holden  or  possessed  in  trusty 
shall  be  subject  to  Hke  debts  and  charges  of  the  persons  to 
whose  use  or  for  whose  benefit  they  were,  or  shall  be  respec- 
tively holden  or  possessed,  as  they  would  have  Ijeen  subject 
to  if  those  persons  had  owned  the  like  interest  in  the  things 
holden  or  possessed,  as  they  own  or  shall  own  in  the  uses  or 
trusts  thereof.''  Sect.  14,  gives  dower  and  curtesy  in  a  use 
or  trust  interest,  the  same  as  in  the  estate  itself.  By  sect.  45, 
*^  grants,  or  rents,  or  reversions,  or  remainders,  shall  be  good 
and  effectual  without  attornment  of  the  tenants ;  but  no  ten-. 
ant  who  before  notice  of  the  grant  shall  have  paid  the  rent  to 
the  grantor,  shall  suffer  any  damages  thereby."  Sect.  16. 
'^  The  attornment  of  the  tenant  to  any  stranger,  shall  be  void, 
unless  it  be  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord  of  such  tenant, 
or  pursuant  to,  or  in  consequence  of  the  judgment  of  a  court 
of  law,  or  by  order  or  decree  of  the  court  of  equity."  * 

§  11.  This  act  admits  as  duly   proved  all  deedf,  writings,  ^^r^Tp^b 
and  records,  acknowledged,  proved,  or  authenticated  in  other  lo,  1799. 
States  and  places  than  in  Kentucky,  when   acknowledged, 
proved,  or  authenticated  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or 
place  where  so  done,  certified   to  be  so  by  the  juflge,  .chief 
justice,,  or  presiding  magistrate  or  notary,  as  the  case  may  be. 

§  12.  This  act  provides,  that  '^  all  alienations  and  warran-  Kentacky 
ties  of  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  purporting  to  pass  f^J^*^*"'  ^^ 
or  assure  a  greater  right  or  estate  than  the  person  making 
them  can  lawfully  pass  or  assure,  shall  operate  only  as  to  so 
much  of  the  right  and  estate  in  them,  as  such  person  can  law- 
fully convey,  but  shall  not  pass  or  bar  the  residue  of  the  said 
right  or  estate."  By  sect.  2,  if  there  be  an  express  warranty 
binding  the  heir,  then  where  demandant,  he  is  barred  as  at 
common  law,  as  he  has  or  shall  have  '*  any  heritage"  descend- 
ing of  the  side  of  the  alienor. 

^13.  This  is  as  to  partition.    Sect.  1  provides  therefor  by  Kentackj 
writ  dt  partitione  factenda^  on  the  principles  of  the  common  fo* |5^' 
law.     Sect.  2   abolishes  the  principle   of  survivorship  among     ' 
joint-tenants.    Sect.  3  makes  the  representative  of  a  joint  obli- 
gor be.  deceased  liable,  as  they  are  in  cases  of  joint  and  sev- 
eral contracts.    Sect.  4  to  8  make  special  provision  as  to  noo- 
residentSi  minors^  &c«  pleas,  allotments,  &c. 
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Ch.  223.  Another  act  of  March  1,  1797|  provides  for  coovejring; 
Art.  1 5.  real  estates  contracted  to  be  conveyed  hj  persons  deceased, 
K^^^v^^j  and  for  making  partition,  nearly  on  the  principles  of  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts  before  stated.  There  are  many  other  statutes 
as  to  waste,  aliens,  frauds,  elegits,  and  other  executions  levied 
&c.,  subjecting  lands  to  the  payment  of  debts  &c.,  too  long 
and  numerous  to  be  abridged  in  this  work ;  and  in  fact  a  large 
part  of  what  is  intricate  common  law  in  some  States,  alreadr 
noticed,  has  been  in  Kentucky  enacted  into  statute  law,  aA 
made  more  intricate,  by  mingling  the  p'enman*s  own  ideas  and 
worls  with  those  of  the  common  law,  in  a  manner  to  make 
many  of  the  useful  judicial  constructions  of  that  law  in  a  de- 
gree nseles^;  hence  a  part  of  the  difficulties  so  loudly  com* 
plained  of  in  this  State.  Such  statute  law  is  often  abridged, 
but  to  litrte  purpose. 
XeBtncky  ^14.  This  act  concerning  dower  and  jointures,  in  sub* 

ma*^*  ^^'  stance,  regulated  them  on  the  principles  of  the  comnDOD  law^ 
By  act  of  February  10,  1798,  if  the  husband  lose  his  wife's 
lands  by  defauh,  she  retains  her  right  of  entry  after  his  death, 
and  suit  accordingly.  By  this  act  also,  several  parts  of  tho^ 
common,  were  enacted  into  statute  law. 
Kentucky  v^  1 5.  By  this  act,  if  one  having  an  estate  of  inheritance  die 

•cell"  ^Dec?  "n^^st^te  as  to  it,  it  descends  "  in  parcenary  to  his  kindred^ 
19, 1796.  m^le  and  female :"  1. 1'o  bis  children  and  their  descendants, 
if  iiny  :  2.  If  none  such,  then  to  his  father:  3.  If  no  father, 
then  to  his  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  their  descendants, 
or  such  of  them  as  there  be :  4.  If  a  minor  die  without  issue, 
and  have  estate  of  inheritance  by  purchase,  or  from  his 
father  by  descent,  the  mother  of  such  minor  has  no  part  of  ix^ 
if  there  b^  living  any  brother  or  sister  of  such  minor,  or  any 
brother  or  sister  of  the  father,  or  any  lineal  descendant  of 
either  of  them,  saving  to  such  mother  any  right  of  dower  which 
she  may  claim  in  said  real  estate  of  inheritance  :  5.  <*  Where 
a  minor  dies  without  issue,  having  title  to  any  real  estate  of 
inheritance,  derived  by  purchase  or  descent  from  the  mother, 
neither  the  father  of  such  minor,  nor  any  issue  which  he  may 
have  by  any  person  other  than  the  mother  of  such  minor,  shall 
succeed  to,  or  enjoy  the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  if  there 
be  living  any  brother  or  sister  of  such  minor,  or  any  brother 
or  sister  of  the  mother,  or  any  lineal  descent  of  either  of 
them,"  saving  to  such  father  his  tenancy  by  the  curtesy,  if 
any :  6.  ''  If  there  be  no  mother,  nor  brother,  nor  sister,  nor 
their  descendants,  then  the  inheritance  shall  be  divided  into 
two  moieties,  one  of  which  shall  go  to  the  paternal,  the  other 
to  the  maternal  kindred,  in  the  following  course,  that  is  to  say, 
first  to  the  grandfather  ;"  if  none,  to  the  grandmother,  uncles 
and  aunts,  of  the  same  side,  and  their  descendants,  or  such  of 
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them  as  there.be  ;  if  none  such,  then  to  the  great  grandfather  Ch.  223. 
&c.  be.  in  many  minute  provisions  among  relations  too  remote  Art.  16. 
often  to  be  heirs.  Thus  we  see  the  same  principle  of  equality  V^^v^vJ 
in  our  States,  but  vast  variety  in  minute  detail. 

Abt.  16.     Louiiana* 

^  1.  When  Louisiana  was  a  territory,  she  adopted  the  late  A.  D.  isoe, 
French  Civil  Code,  with  such  variations  as  her  situation  re-  JJ^^^^.^' 
quired.  ^  This  was  published   in  one  volume,  491   pages,  in  passed  by 
English  in  one  page,  and  in  French  in  the  next,  called  a  Di-  the  Houte  of 
gest  of  the  Civil  Law,  divided  into  books ;  books  into  titles ;  ^vel^coin'- 
titles   into  chapters ;   chapters  into  sections ;   and  the  sub-  cil,  and  Gov- 
ject  matter  of  each  is  expressed  ; — but  each  title  is  divided  ^^^^^' 
in  articles  that  follow,  1  to  50,  1   to   100,  be.  without  re- 
garding the  chapters  or  sections,  hence  may  well  enough  be 
cited  by  book,  title,  and  article,'  and  the   subdivision  of  the 
article. 

()  2.  "  In  matters,  of  legal  successions  no  difference  of  sex,  Book  3,  titl» 
and  no  right  of  primogeniture  are  known,  but  they  are  regu-  p^^|4a| 
lated  by  the  most  perfect  equality  ;"  and  by  other  articles  as 
to  the  ascending,  descending,  and  collateral  lines  or  relations. 
Art.  19.  "  Representation  takes    place  ad  infinitum  in  the 
direct  descending  line."     Art.  21.    ^Mn  the  collateral  line,  a 
representative's  admitted  only  in  favour  of  the  nephews  and  morT^n 
nieces  coming  to  the  succession  of  their  uncles  and  aunts,  in  to  this  state, 
place  of  their  fathers  or  mothers  before  deceased."    Art.  22.  ^I^J^^J;^!**' 
They  participate  with  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased  ; —  toW;  Wto 
have  a  preference  over  brothers  of  the  half  blood,  when  they  pledges,  Ch. 
are  children  oT  a  brother  or  sister  of  the  whole  blogd,  and  j.^^'  ^  f^^ 
over  uncles  and  aunts  of  the  deceased.     From  art.    1   to  gacies,  ch. 
art.   259,   in  this   first  title,   book  3,   are   numerous  rules  ^^^  J-^^^® 
as  to  descents  inc.  of  estates. ,  The  descent  is  per  capita^  biiu,  bail- 
when  all  are  in  equal  degree ;  art.  27  &c.  aliter  per  stirpes  or  naents,  &c. 
roots.   If  the  deceased  leave  no  descendants,  his  or  her  estate  JjJ'iiillfa^ioM 
goes  to  his  or  her  father  and   rootlier,  or  otlier  ascendants,  and  prescript 
and  if  there  be  paternal  and  maternal  ascendants,  the  paternal  ^^^ns,  Ch. 
have  half  and  the  maternal  half,  though  unequal  in  numbers  ;  |  to'ao&G.' 
and  female  ascendants  inherit  equally  with  male  ascendants  in 
the  same  degree.     And  there  is  no  representation  in  the  as- 
cending line.  Hence  one  alone,  male  or  female,  in  the  ascend- 
ing line  in  a  nearer  degree,  paternal  or  maternal  side,  excludes 
all  other  ateendants  in  a  degree  more  remote,  and  in  some 
cases  the  whole  excludes  the  half  blood.     These  are  the 
general  principles,  but  the  detail  can  be  correctly  understood 
but  by  examing  the  said  259  articles.    These  laws  are  very 
complex  as  to  natural  children,  who  may,  in  certain  specified 
eases,  inherit  or  have  alimony.    And  many  classes  of  such 
•re  described.   And  see  Ch.  147,  s.  16,  &c. 
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Ch,  233.       ^  3.  The  hgUime.     It  seems  in  Louisiana  only  a  part  of  the 
Art.  16«    estate  can  be  disposed  so  as  to  exclude  certain  heirs,  deseeod- 

V^'^v*^  ants,  or  ascendants,  as  book  3,  tit.  2,  art.  22  kc.  "  That  portion 
of  the  property  of  which  the  law  forbids  the  disposal  to  the 
prejudice  of  descendants  or  ascendants,  is  called  the  legitime, 
tliat  portion  is  four-fifths  of  the  property  in  favour  of  the  le- 
gitimate children  or  descendants  coming  to  the  succession  of 
their  ascendants ;  and  of  two  thirds  of  the  property  in  favour 
of  legitimate  ascendants  coming  to  the  succession  of  their 
descendants."  Such  are  called  forced  heirs  ;  but  the  owner 
of  the  property  may  disinherit  them  for  just  cause. 

?wL 81**90       ^  ^'  ^y  ^^'^  article  no  disposition  causa  mortis  can  be 

l:e.  *  *  made,  otherwise  than  by  last  will  or  testament,  or  by  codicil ; 
each  must  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  testator,  and  witnessed 
by  three  or  more  witnesses,  except  some  cases  of  codicils ; — 
if  not  written  by  a  notary,  five  witnesses  of  the  place,  or  seven 
not  of  it,  are  required  to  a  will ;  and  many  other  precautions 
to  prevent  wills  being  incautiously  made,  or  fraudulently  ob- 
tained. There  are  three  kinds  of  testaments  or  codicils, — the 
nuncupative  or  open,  the  mystic  or  sheet,  and  olographic  or 
one  written  signed  and  dated  by  the  testator's  own  hand.  No 
female  can  be  a  witness,  nOr  male  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  or  insane  or  infamous  person  or  slave,  or  legatee.  But 
wills  &ic.  made  out  of  Louisiana,  are  valid  therein,  if  made 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  made.  The  wife 
in  Louisiana,  as  in  France,  has  her  separate  property,  and 
may',  by  will  or  otherwise,  dispose  of  it ;  and  byron  and  feme 
can  coiwey  to  each  other  in  several  cases. 

lib.  Sytif.e,       ^  5.  «  All  sales  of  immoveable  property  or  slaves  shall  be 

a.  2,  p.  864  niade  by  authentic  act,  or  under  private  signature  ;**  and  "  all 
verbal  sale  of  any  of  these  things  shall  be  null,  as  well  for 
third  persons  as  for  the  contracting  parties  themselves,  and 
the  testimonial  proof  of  it  shall  not  be  admitted."  **  The 
verbal  sale  of  all  moveable  effects,  whatever  may  be  their 
value,  is  valid,  but  its  testimonial  proof  must  be  made  agreea- 
bly to  what  is  directed  in  the  ti  le  of  contracts  and  eonven- 

^rt.3.  tional  obligation  in  general."     But  "  the  sale  of  any  immove- 

able or  slaves,  made  under  private  signature,  shall  have  eSect 
to  the  prejudice  of  persons  not  parties  to  it,  only  from  the 
day  said  sale  was  registered  in  the  oiSce  of  a  notary,"  unless 
registered  in  six  or  ten  days,  then  from  the  ddte ;  but  is  valid 
as  to  the  parties,  their  heirs,  and  assigns,  though  not  regis- 
tered. 

()  6.  Generally  a  citizen  of  one  State  is  acquainted  with  the 
laws  in  force  in  the  others,  for  reasons  already  stated  ;  but 
the  State  of  Louisiana  forms  an  important  exception,  because 
the  citizens,  and  even  lawyers,  generally,  of  the  other  States^ 
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ire  quite  unacquainted  with  the  French  Civil  Code  she  has  Ch.  223» 
adopted ;  therefore,  to  enable  them  to  do  business  in  a  legal    Art,  17. 
manner  in  that  State,  her  laws  must,  in  a  special  manner,  be    s,«^^v^^^ 
attended  to  in  several  of  their  most  important  parts. 

^  7.  By  statute  law,  '*  all  species  of  property  may  be  seized  Cavil  Code  of 
on  execution,  moveables  as  well  as  immoveables,  without  any  ^-^^wlana, 
exception ;"  but  the  sale,  after' seizure,  cannot  be  made,  until  ^' 
the  things  seized  have  been  appraised,  by  appraisers  appoint- 
ed by  the  parties,  and  sworn  ;  or  if  the  deft,  neglect  be.,  one 
Iby  the  sheriff  or  judge,  who  shall  make  the  sale  at  auction. 
£ven  to  the  usufruit  a  statute  title  may  be  had  on  judgment 
and  execution,  but  not  to  the  undivided  share  of  a  co-heir  in 
a  succession,  till  the  creditor  had  gpi  partition  of  the  estate 
among  the  co-heirs. 

§  8.  So  by  statute  law  title  to  property  by  Occupancy  and  Civa  Code, 
prescription,  is  regulated  in  that  State ;  and  the  civil  code,  P-^^^- 
enacted  March,  1808,  declares  occupancy  is  a  mode  of  ac- 
quiring property,  by  which  a  thing  which  belongs  to  nobody, 
l)ecomes  the  property  of  the  peirson  who  took  possession,  with 
an  intention  of  acquiring  a  right  of  ownership  upon  it.  And 
the  act  enumerates  five  modes :  1 .  By  hunting  :  3.  By  fowl- 
ing :  3.  By,  fishing  :  4.  By  invention,  as  discovering  precious 
stones,  or  things  abandoned,  or  a  treasure  :  5.  By  capture. 
In  this  State  questions  of  fact  in  civil  causes  are  tried  by  the 
•court,  unless  either  party  demands  a  jury.  6  Wheat.  129, 
Mayhew  v.  Thatcher  &  al.  A  record  of  a  judgment  in  one 
State  is  conclusive  evidence  in  another. 

Art.  17.  $  1.  Statute  titles  in  the  other  and  new  States, 
ibrmed  and  settled  under  said  ordinance  of  Congress,  passed 
July,  1787,  before  cited,  art.  1,  s.  3,  containing,  as  there 
stated,  the  basis  of  titles  to  estates,  real  and  personal,  and  on 
the  common  American  principles.  If  these  new  States  have 
varied  or  deviated  from  those  principles,  it  has  been  as  yet 
))ut  in  an  inconsiderable  degree,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in 
future  periods  of  time,  except  Louisiana. 

$  2.  Some  peculiar  statute  provisions.     In  Tennessee,  stat-  8  Wheat.  R. 
utes  permit  an  equitable  title  to  be  asserted  in  an  action  at  i^^'.^^' 
law,  but  extend  not  to  titles  derived  under  Virginia ;  nor  are  Campbelt'^' 
the  statutes  of  limitations  of  Tennessee  pleadable  to  such  titles 
under  Virginia.    And  by  Virginia  law  an  equitable  title,  found- 
ed on  a  prior  entry  on  lands,  can  be  shown  but  in  equity,  and 
not  in  a  suit  at  law.     At  law  the  legal  title  prevails  there  as 
at  common  law. 

?^  3.  By  the  laws  of  Tennessee,  whether  a  grant  be  abso-  ^o"^'»  '•»««• 
lutely  void  or  voidable  only,  a  junior  grantee  is  not  allowed  to  ^  6  Wbelltf 
avail  himself  of  its  nullity,  as  against  an  innocent  purchaser,  283.— See 

Jackson  t, 
HoDeycttt,  1  Tenn.  R.dO;  Dodaonv.  Cock,  Id.  SS^;  Bliller  v.  Holt,  Id.  111. 

VOL.  vn.  56 
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Ch.  333.  without  notice.  See  art.  12,  s.  6.  Decided  in  qectoient 
Art.  17.  for  5000  acres  of  land  in  West  Tennessee  :  2.  Held,  if  k 
grant  be  void,  as  if  the  State  has  no  title,  or  the  officer  mak« 
ing  it  no  power,  the  case  may  be  examined  at  law :  3.  A 
regular  warrant  is  evidence  of  an  entry,  and  from  the  exist- 
ence of  the  grant,  prerequisites  may  be  inferred.  See  Sevier 
k  al.  t;.  Hill,  p.  306.  For  decisions  in  North  Carolina  on  the 
acts  of  1777,  1778,   1783,  see  Taylor's  R.  114;    Nordi 

Wdii"'*'     Carolina  R.  441;  North  Carolina  Law  Repository,  383; 
holding  an  entry  an  essential  part  of  a  title. 

6WhMt677,      ^4.  State  of  Ohio.    The  laws  of  this  State  require  aB 

filSf  ^  *****  deeds  of  land  to  be  executed  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses, 
^"^'  and  a  deed  executed  in  the  presence  of  one  witness  only,  is 
void,  (so  was  the  ordinance  of  July  13,  1787.)  Was  decided 
in  ejectment :  2.  Held  further,  a  power  to  convey  lands  must 
have  all  the  formalities  deeds  have,  actually  conveying  lands : 
3.  Title  to  lands  ran  be  acquired  or  lost,  but  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  in  which  they  are  situated :  4.  No  exchange  of 
land  can  be  proved  or  explained  by  parol.  The  statute  of 
Ohio,  enacted  February  14,  1805,  provides,  '^  that  all  deeds 
for  the  conveyance  of  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments, 
Bituate,  lying,  and  being  within  the  State,  shall  be  ^gned  and 
sealed  by  the  grantor  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  who 
shall  subscribe  the  said  deed  or  conveyance,  attesting  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  signing  and  sealing  thereof;  and  if 
executed  within  the  State,  shall  be  acknowledged  by  the 
party  or  parties,  or  proven  by  the  subscribing  witnesses,  before 
a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  or  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  any  county  in  the  State." 

<)  5.  Remark$  on  a  few  material  parti  of  the  said  ordinanet 
of  Congress  of  July  13,  1787.  These  are  occasioned  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  considered  in  the  great  Missouri  de- 
bate in  Congress  in  1820  he.  As  it  has  been  the  foundation 
of  government  in  numerous  States  and  territories,  it  is  import- 
ant that  certain  strong  features  in  it  should  be  well  under- 
Stood,  especially  as  to  slavery,  impairing  contracts,  drawing 
new  States  into  the  Union,  principles  of  compact,  and  it  being 
within  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  it.  It  was  enacted  wi£ 
but  one  dissenting  voice,  and  had  been  in  1820  in  full  opera- 
tion thirty  years  and  more,  quietly  and  without  exception.  In 
th&t  debate  on  the  question,  if  slavery  should  be  extended  to 
Missouri,  this  ordinance  by  the  advocates  of  such  slavery 
was  attacked,  on  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  points,  stated  above. 
It  was  ably  defended  by  the  opposers  of  that  slavery,  as  con- 
taining the  essence  of  sound  American  principles.  A  senator 
from  die  State  of  Ohio  in  Congress  declared,  that  in  settling 
that  State  it  had  been  the  cloud  by  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire 
by  night* 
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^  6.  In  that  debate  it  was  denied  that  this  ordinance  could  Ch.  233. 
operaie  on  the  principles  of  compact.  It  may  be  observed,  Jirt.  17. 
that  in  July  1787,  also,  when  the  Federal  constitution  was  V«^V^^ 
adopted,  our  country  consisted  of  two  great  portions  :  1.  The 
thirteen  OH  Statesy  including  our  lands  southeast  of  the  river 
Ohio  8ic. ;  this  portion  was  then  all  under  State  governments, 
and  contained  about  600,000  square  miles  :  2.  The  Western 
Territory  J  including  our  lands  northwest  of  that  river,  contain* 
iDg  about  400,000  square  miles.  This  second  portion  (terri- 
tory) was  then  exclusively  under  the  government  of  Congress. 
When  this  ordinance  was  enacted,  no  part  of  the  land  in  this 
territority  had  been  sold  by  the  United  States,  and  no  settle- 
ments had  been  made  in  it  by  them.  Hence,  it  was  well 
understood  by  all  parties,  that  all  persons  who  should  pur-  . 
ehase  and  settle  lands  in  it  would  buy  and  settle  under  this 
ordinance,  and  so  would  submit  and  become  parties  to  it  in 
the  meaning  most  effectually  binding  them  to  the  terms  and 
principles  of  it ;  and  so  invariable  the  case  was  understood 
prior  to  this  Missouri  contest.  This  idea  of  a  compact,  ex- 
pressed in  the  ordinance,  was  as  early  as  April  1784,  unani* 
moosly  adopted  in  Congress  in  a  number  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples reported  by  Mr.  Jefferson  of  Virginia,  Chase  of  Mary- 
land, and  Howell  of  Rhode  Island,  and  voted.  South  Carolina 
only  dissenting.  So  the  article  against  slavery  was  supported 
March  16,  1785,  by  a  large  majority,  as  an  article  of  compact, 
and  to  remain  a  ^*  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitution 
between  the  thirteen  original  States  and  each  of  the  States'* 
in  said  territory.  And  in  July  1787,  the  principle  and  form 
c^  compact  were  unanimously  agreed  to  and  so  allowed,  until 
the  Missouri  contest,  by  all ;  then  the  compact  nature  in  the 
ordinance  seems  to  have  been  denied,  because,  as  said,  there 
were  no  people  in  this  territory  to  make  a  second  party  when 
the  ordinance  was  passed.  If  there  be  no  private  estates,  nor 
inhabitants  in  a  territory,  the  sovereign  owner  (as  the  Union 
IB  Congress  then  was)  has  complete  authority  to  establish  a  » 

system  of  sales  of  lands  and  of  government,  binding  on  aU 
who  agree  to  buy  and  settle  under  it,  from  time  to  time  \  and 
who  become  parties  to  the  system,  as  they  buy  and  settle 
under  it.  And  it  has  been  invariably  true,  that  the  people  of 
this  western  territory  have  purchased  their  lands,  settled  and 
held  their  estates  in  it,  under  the  ordinance,  and  so  consented 
to  it,  under  it  lived,  made  laws,  and  in  fact,  as  will  be  further 
shewn,  claimed  to  be  admitted  as  States  into  the  Union.  For  Art.  4,  sect  8^ 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  only  provides,  ^^  new 
States  may  be  admitted  by  Congress  into  the  Union."  This 
aficNrds  no  claim  to  be  admitted,  but  barely  gives  a  power  to 
admit,  and  on  admission  no  claim  <^  to  the  same  rights  of  sore- 
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Ch.  223.  reignty,  freedom,  and  independence  as  the  other  States/'  as 
•dfr/.  17.    expressed  in  a  resolve  of  Congress  of  October  10,  1780,  for- 
S^^Y^J  mally  made  a  condition  by  Virginia  only,  as  vnH  appear  pre- 
sently.    Hence  it  may  be  called  the  Virginia  condition,  for 
the  sake  of  a  name. 

<)  7.  Also  in  the  said  Missouri  debate  this  ordinance  was 
said  in  part  to  be  a  usurpation,  and  not  within  the  powers  of 
Congress  to  enact.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  it  was 
passed,  that  body  possessed  the  exclusive  powers  to  sell  the 
lands,  and  to  establish  government  in  the  said  territory,  as  no 
other  power  whatever  existed  in  it ;  for  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  several  States  once  claiming  there,  had  entirely  relin- 

Juished  both  soil  and  jurisdiction  therein  to  the  United  States, 
[ence  their  jurisdiction  as  to  both  had  become  complete  and 
exclusive,  and  to  be  exercised  by  Congress  alone,  of  right 
and  of  necessity.  Of  course  Congress  had  the  power  and  the 
right  to  elect  the  form  of  government,  founding  it  always  on 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Federal  America,  and  on  the 
State  cessions.  These  principles  are  conspicuous  in  all  parts 
of  the  ordinance.  The  objection,  that  it  did  not  sufficiently 
favour  freedom  as  to  a  territorial  system,  was  also  made. 
This  objection  will  vanish  when  we  properly  consider  the 
peculiar  state  of  our  county  in  July  1787  ;  then  the  Federal 
constitution  had  not  been  formed  ;  then  there  were  strong  ap- 
prehensions that  the  territories,  or  some  of  them,  might  not 
be  disposed  to  come  into  the  Union  as  States,  if  they  should 
have  territorial  governments  that  should  make  their  condition 
as  territories,  as  much  to  their  wishes  or  more  so,  as  it  proba- 
bly would  be  when  States  in  the  Union.  Hence  it  was  deem- 
ed best  by  all  but  one  member,  so  to  form  their  territorial  sys- 
tem as  to  create  some  real  motives  in  them  to  draw  and  bring 
them  as  States  into  the  Union  in  due  time. 

^  8.  The  great  question  made  was,  whether  the  sixth  arti- 
cle in  the  ordinance  excludes  negro  slavery  from  the  States 
in  the  said  territory.  This  question  is  become  important,  as 
since  the  Missouri  contest  considerable  attempts  have  been 
made  and  are  making  to  introduce  into  those  States  this  kind 
Oct.  10, 1^80.  of  slavery,  especially  into  the  State  of  Illinois.  If  there  be 
any  pretence  for  so  introducing  it,  it  must  be  solely  on  the 
resolve  of  Congress  of  October  10,  1780,  and  the  Virginia 
cession  made  and  accepted  thereon.  That  resolve  recom- 
mended, in  pursuance  of  one  of  Sept.  6,  1780,  to  those  States 
which  had  claims  to  the  western  country,  to  cede  them  to  the 
United  States  to  **  be  disposed  of  for  their  common  benefit," 
and  to  be  "  settled  and  formed  into  distinct  republican  States, 
which  shall  become  members  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  have 
the  iame  rights  of  sovereignity  freedom,  and  independence,  a$ 
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the  other  Sto/et,"  and  to  <*  be  granted  or  settled  at  such  times  Ch.  223. 
«nd  under  such  regulations,''  as  Congress  should  make.  Then  Art.  17. 
the  confederation  was  not  ratified.  >^^^sr\J 

March  1,  1781,  New  York  made  her  cession  of  soil  and  Journal  of 
jurisdiction  to  the  United  States  for  their  common  benefit,  S?"^*?» 
''  to  be  granted,  disposed  of,  and  appropriated  in  such  manner  i78T,p.'43^ 
only  as  the  Congress"  of  the  United  States  ''  shall  order  and  47. 
direct."    This  cession,  made  by  the  agents  of  New  York, 
was  grounded  on  her  act  passed  March  7,  1780 ;  so  before  the 
said  resolves  of  Congress  were  passed  ; — so  of  course  had  no 
reference  to  the  clause  in  that  of  October  10,  1780,  in  italics^ 
"have  the  same  rights"  fac-    October  29,   1782,  Congress  j  . 

accepted  the  cession  as  made  by  the  State  to  the  common  congress, 
use  and  benefit,  saying  nothing  about  the  conditions  or  terms  1782,  p.  618. 
of  admission  of  new  States  into  the  Union. 

January  2,  1781,  Virginia  passed  an  act  ceding  to  the 
United  States  aU  her  right,  title,  and  claim  to  lands  northwest 
of  the  river  Ohio,  on  eight  conditions  expressed.  This  ces*  Jonrnal  of 
«on  was  not  accepted  by  Congress,  and  was  opposed  by  Sept.  1783, 
IMaryland  and  New  Jersey  Sec.,  on  the  ground  that  neither 
Virginia  nor  any  other  particular  State  had  any  right  to  lands 
in  the  said  territory. 

October  20,  1783,  Virginia  altered  her  act,  and  authorized  joumaiof 
a  cession  to  the  United  States  of  '*  all  right,  title,  and  claim.  Congress, 
as  well  of  soil  as  jurisdiction,  which  thb  Commonwealth  hath  March  1784, 
to  the  territory  or  tract  of  country  within  the  limits  of  the 
Virginia  charter,  situate,  lying,  and  being  to  the  northwest  of 
the  river  Ohio,  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  contained 
in  a  resolve  of  Congress  of  Sept.  IS,  1783,  that  is  to  say, 
upon  condition  that  the  territory  so  ceded,  shall  be  laid  out 
and  formed  into  States,"  (of  a  certain  extent  each, — afterwards 
altered,)  *'  and  that  the  States  so  formed  shall  be  distinct  repub- 
lican States,  and  admitted  members  of  the  Federal  Union, 
having  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  iodepen-  »..    y.   .  . 
dence  as  the  other  States."    There  were  some  other  condi-  conditloiisl** 
dons  not  now  material.     March  1,  1784,  Congress  voted  to 
accept  the  cession  when  the  deed  should  be  executed  ;  this 
being  done.  Congress  accepted  it. 

April  19,  1785,  the  cession  of  Massachusetts  was  made  of  Joum.  April, 
her  part  of  said  territory  to  the  United  States,  "to  be  dis-  ^'^^' 
posed  of  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  same,  agreeably  to 
the  resolve  of  Congress,"  of  October  10,  1780  ;  as  by  Mas- 
sachusetts act  of  November  13,  1784,  the  deed  of  cession 
was  to  the  uses  mentioned  in  said  resolve.  This  cession  laid 
no  stress  on  the  clause  in  it  as  to  having  the  same  rights  of 
sovereignty  &c.  as  the  other  States. 

September  13,  1786,  Connecticut  made  her  cession  for  Jj"™-  S«pL 
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Cb.  2S3.  th§  common  un  and  benefit  of  the  United  States,  agreeably  te 
Art.  17.  the  resolTe  of  Coogreas  of  May  36,  1786.  This  contamed 
^^y^^  no  condition,  and  was  a  bare  cesaioD,  made  and  accepted. 

Thus  the  adnitsnoo  of  a  new  State  into  the  Union,  formed 
in  said  territmy,  <'  haring  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  free- 
dom, and  independence,  as  the  other  States,"  seems  to  be 
made  a  matter  of  tompad  m  the  Virginia  case  only. 

^  9.  Now  it  has  been  urged,  that  erery  old  State  in  the 
Union  has  a  right  to  establish  slavery,  by  statute  or  by  constitu- 
tional law ;  that  there  were  slaves  in  dl  of  them  October  10, 
1780 ;  and  that  therefore  by  this  compact,  when  a  new  State, 
in'  this  Territory,  is  admitted  into  the  Union,  she  acquires  this 
right  to  establish  slavery,  on  such  footing  of  equality,  what- 
ever may  have  been  her  case  when  a  territory  ;  even  though 
then  slavery  was  by  the  ordinance  or  otherwise  excluded* 
Until  the  Missouri  contest,  the  opinion  in  and  out  of  Congress 
was,  that  such  a  provision  against  slavery  as  is  in  said  ordinance, 
would  for  ever  exclude  it  constitutiondly  from  the  said  terri* 
tory,  and  all  parties  conducted  according  to  this  opinion,  tmtil 
said  contest  arose.  Accordingly  we  find  that  as  early  as  April 
1784,  as  above,  Mr.  Jefferson  be.  reported,  and  their  report 
proposed  to  exclude  slavery  after  the  year  1800.  Sixteen 
members,  including  him,  voted  for  this  exclusion,  (perpetual) 
and  seven  only  voted  against  the  report ; — ^their  votes  might 
or  might  not  be  on  account  of  this  slavery.  March  16,  1785, 
the  article  as  it  is  in  the  ordinance,  was  again  supported  by  a 
large  majority  as  before  stated,  and  in  July  1787,  by  all  the 
members,  for  Mr.  Yate's  no  was  on  another  account. 

The  first  art.  9th  sect,  of  the  Federal  constitution,  the  pow- 
ers of  Congress,  is  thos : — <*  The  migration  or  importation  of 
such  persons,  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  thinlc  pro- 
per to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  Congress,  prior  to  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight ;  but  a  tax  or  duty 
may  be  imposed  on  such  importadon,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars 
for  each  person."  This  provision  was  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention after  the  said  ordinance  was  made  and  published. 
This  9th  section  empowered  Congress  to  tax  imported  slaves 
till  January  1808,  and  by  fair  implication  to  prohibit  their 
importation  wholly  after  that  time,---but  only  as  to  the  States, 
(the  thirteen  old  States,)  existing  in  1787.  Why  were  these 
powers  thus  confined  to  the  thirteen  old  States  i  Why  not 
extended  to  the  said  territory,  if  slavery  was  not  permanently 
Ohio.  excluded  therefrom  by  said  ordinance  f    Ohio  was  admitted 

as  a  State  into  the  Union  long  before  January,  1808.  She 
then,  when  admitted,  acquired,  if  ever,  the  right  to  establish 
the  slavery.  Suppose  she  then  did,  and  so  the  6th  art.  io 
the  ordinance  against  slavery  became  void,  what  was  her 
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aitufttion  prior  to  January  1808  f  Clearly  afae  had  a  right  to  Ch,  323, 
admit  slaves  imported  free  of  said  tax  of  $10  each  person ;  as  JlrU  17. 
said  9th  sect,  did  not  extend  to  her,  unless  she  submitted  to 
it  by  coming  into  the  Union,  and  cluming  the  same  rights  as 
the  other  States  were  subject  to  it.  This  section  clearly 
makes  a  distinction,  as  things  were  in  1787,  between  the 
thirteen  old  States  and  the  said  territory ;  as  it  limited  the 
powers  of  Congress  as  to  them,  not  as  to  that. 

^  10.  The  Federal  constitution  gives  Congress  no  power 
^atever  as  to  slavery,  in  the  said  territory,  or  as  to  States 
ibrmed  in  it ;  yet  Congress,  March  2, 1807,  enacted,  that  aftor 
January  1, 1808,  *'it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  import,  or  bring  into 
liie  United  States,  or  the  territories  thereof,  from  any  foreign 
Idiigdom,  place,  or  country,  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of 
colour,  with  intent  to  bold,  sell,  or  dispose  of  such  negro, 
mulatto,  or  person  of  colour,  as  a  slave,  or  to  be  held  to  servi- 
tude or  Idbour."  When  this  act  was  passed,  part  of  said  ter- 
ritory was  fermed  into  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  in  the  Union, 
vnd  part  was  under  said  ordinance.  This  act,  ever  allowed 
to  be  valid,  made  it  as  unlawful  to  import  slaves  into  said 
State  of  Ohio  and  the  residue  of  said  territory,  as  into  die 
said  thirteen  old  States.  On  what  priocij^e  did  this  act  b^ 
^come  binding  on  the  said  State  of  Ohio,  and  said  residue  i 
Most  clearly  cm  the  generstl  powers  of  Congress,  exercised  in 
the  ordinanee,  or  on  the  said  condition  expressed  in  the  re^- 
solve  of  October  10,  1760,  agreed  to  by  Virginia,  to  wit :  the 
same  rights  be.  as  the  other  States.  If  on  said  conditioo,  the 
admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Unbn  bad  two  operations  at  the 
same  instant,  directly  different,  one  to  give  her  the  right  to 
establish  slavery,  the  other  to  subject  her  to  the  said  9th  sect, 
as  the  old  States  were  subjected,-— operations,  it  is  believed, 
never  thought  of,  tiH  the  Missouri  contest.  But  the  practice 
and  course  of  thinking  had  ever  been  on  the  other  principle^ 
and  is  yet  so  generally  ;  that  is,  the  said  general  powers  of 
Congress,  exercised  in  the  said  ordinance,  and  in  this  way, 
that  was  in  force  when  the  constituiton  was  formed  and  adopt- 
ed, and  on  the  face  of  it  perpetually  excluded  slavery  from 
the  whole  of  said  territory,  agreed  to  as  well  by  the  slave- 
holding,  as  the  non-slave-holding  States  ;  and  said  9th  section 
in  the  constitution  empowered  Congress,  by  a  tax,  to  restrain 
imported  slavery  until  January  1,  1808,  and  after  that  day  to 
prohibit  it,  but  only  in  the  said  thirteen  old  States ;  not  at  all 
in  the  said  territory  or  States  formed  therein,  unless  the  con- 
vention, when^it  formed  the  constitution,  and  the  people  when 
they  adopted  it,  contemplated  and  believed  in  the  mystical 
double  operation  above  stated,  a  matter  not  mentioned,  and 
probably  not  thought  of  for  above  thirty  years.     The  people 
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Ch.  323.  could  never  mean  first  to  tax,  and  then  prohibit  imported 
Art.  17.    slavery  in  the  old  States,  and  admit  it  freely  iu  the  new.    It 

Si^Y^J  18  admitted,  all  negro  davery  was  excluded  from  the  said 
territory,  while  under  territorial  government,  hy  the  general 
powers  of  Congress  exercised  in  said  ordinance.  To.  what 
purpose  to  exclude  it  thus,  if  to  be  let  in  as  soon  as  a  territory 
be  turned  into  a  State  f 

North  Caro-  When  North  Carolina  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  ter- 
ritory, now  the  State  of  Tennessee,  she  reserved  the  benefits 
of  the  said  ordinance,  and  stipulated  the  ceded  country  be 
governed  under  it  except  as  to  slavery  ;  this  cession  was  ao- 
.  cepted,  and  slavery  allowed.  This  was  consistent,  as  it  ex- 
isted in  the  territory  when  ceded,  and  was  expected  to  con- 
tinue when  made  a  State*  This  exception  shews,  that  if  it 
had  not  been  made,  it  was  understood  the  said  ordinance 
would  have  excluded  slavery. 

$  1 1.  It  is  clear  the  people  of  the  said  north-western  terri- 
tory accepted  the  said  ordinance  in  totOj  and  invariably  prac- 
tised on  it  as  to  slavery  while  in  a  territorial  condition,  and  since 
they  have  become  States.  Ohio,  for  instance,  while  a  terri- 
tory, accepted  the  ordinance  tji  toto,  when  able  to  do  it,  re- 
ceived all  the  benefits  of  it ; — ^ber  cloud  by  day,  and  pillar  of 
fire  by  night  j— on  it  alone  was  governed,  lived  under  it,  came 
into  Union  in  virtue  of  it ;  and  forever  estates  must  be  held 
under  it.  The  people  there  have  acceded  to  the  article 
against  slavery,  and  become  parties  to  it,  and  bound  by  it,  as 
well  in  a  State  as  a  territorial  condition,  when  of  age  to  be 
bound.  This  article  was  a  special  fundamental  principle  in 
the  nature  of  compact ;  neither  in  word  nor  sense  to  end  with 
the  territorial  condition  ;  and  a  tpecial  provision,  principle,  or 
compact,  is  never  annulled  by  a  general  one,  as  that  of  Oc- 
tober 10,  1780,  was,  and  which,  probably,  was  never  seen  or 
beard  of  by  one  person  in  a  thousand  in  the  Union,  or  said 
territory.  Whereas  the  exclusion  of  negro-slavery  from  said 
territory,  by  law  and  in  practice,  has  been  as  notorious  as  the 
settlement  of  it, — ^near  forty  years,  it  has  been  a  fact  univer- 
sally known  in  the  United  States,  that  slavery  has  never  been 
admitted  in  the  said  territory  or  States  therein* 

^  J  2.  The  provision  against  impairing  contracts  was  first 
inserted  in  this  ordinance,  and  afterwards  in  a  better  form  of 
expression  in  the  constitution.  It  was  the  result  of  much  ex'^ 
perience.  There  had  been  a  continued  scene  of  iniquity  in 
most  of  the  States,  in  which  debtors  by  law  were  enabled  to 
wrong  their  creditors.  State  legislatures  enacted  tender, 
paper  money,  and  stop  laws,  which  in  thousands  of  cases 
enabled  the  debtor  to  pay  or  do,  less  than  he  had  contracted 
to  pay  or  do. 
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Abt.  18.  District  of  Columbia  and  other  Federal  districts.    Ch.  223. 

$  1.  The  laws  in  the  numerous  Federal  districts  rest  on  Art,  18. 
the  1st  art.  sect.  8,  17,  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  V^^VXj 
States,  in  these  words,  viz. :  Congress  shall  have  power  *'  to 
exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatever  over  such 
district,  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cesr 
sion  of  particular  States,  and  acceptance  of  Congress,  become 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States  ;  and  to  exercise 
like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  may  be,  for  the 
erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other 
needful  buildings." 

2.  District  of  Columbia,    Congress  July  16,  1790,  passed  4Craneb, 
an  act  for  fixing  the  seat  of  government  on  the  river  Potomac  ^' B^njJ^of' 
at  a  place  named,  and  in  said  act  accepted  the  cession  of  Alexandria* 
Virginia  of  Dec.  3,  1789,  for  this  purpose.     By  these   acts 
the  county  of  Alexandria  in  said  district  was  so  ceded  and 
accepted  ;  and  by  a  like  cession  of  Maryland  and  accepted^ 
the  county  of  Washington  in  said  district  is  the  other  part  of  said 
district.    Said  act  of  Congress  fixed  the  first  Monday  in  Dec. 

1800,  for  the  removal  of  the  government  to  said  district ; — ^was 
removed  on  that  day,  but  Congress  did  not  by  law  provide  for 
the  government  thereof,  under  their*  jurisdiction,  until  the  27th 
of  February  1801,  And  held  in  this  case,  the  rights  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  to  legislate  for  said  places  so  respectively 
ceded,  continued  to  that  day  ;  and  by  said  act  Congress  pro- 
vided   the  laws  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,   **  as  they  now 

exist,"  (Feb.  27,  1801,)  shall  continue  in  force  in  the  part  ScelCmnch, 
by  each  ceded  until  altered  by  Congress.  The  numerous  ^^*  "®^** 
suits  carried  from  the  courts  of  this  district  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  by  appeals  and  writs  of  error  &lc. 
repeatedly  bring  the  laws  of  those  two  States  into  view ;  and 
in  this  way  we  have  fair  constructions  of  those  laws  in  many 
cases,  in  the  reports  of  the  decision  of  this  court,  foundation 
of  titles  thereon.  6  Cranch,  53. 

^  8.  Citizen  of  his  rights,  disahilitieSy  fyc.   By  its  separation  2  Craneh, 
from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  he  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of  those  ^44,  Rielyr. 
States  respectively,  and  he  could   not  be  discharged  on  the  2  Cranch 
insolvent  law  of  Maryland  of  January  3,   1800,  living  in  the  446,Hepbani 
district  at  the  time  of  the  separation,  unless  he  had  fully  com-  «•  •Ellsey.-- 
phed  with  the  act  before  the  separation  :  2.  He  cannot  mam-  262,  United 
tain  an  action  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  States  v. 
the  district  of  Virginia  against  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  but  he  ^*™°'*- 
may  sue  a  citizen  of  the  district  of  Columbia  in  its  circuit. 
He  is  not  a  citizen  of  a  State. 

$  4.  On  error  be.  held,  the  acts  of  Congress  of  Feb.  27, 

1801,  and  March  3,  ISOl,  as  to  this  district,  did  not  change 
VOL.  vn.  57 
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Cb.  223,  the  laws  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  adopted  as  the  laws  of  it 
Art.  18.  bjr  Congress,  any  further  than  a  change  of  jurisdiction  render- 
^^y^^  ed  a  change  of  laws  necessary  :  3.  Fines  and  forfeitures  and 
penalties  arising  from  the  breach  of  those  laws  roust  be  recoF- 
ered  as  they  were  before  the  jurisdiction  was  changed,  mutatis 
mutandis.  The  deft,  was  indicted  for  suffering  a  faro-bank 
to  be  played  in  his  house  contrary  to  a  statute  of  Virginia, — 
was  error  in  a  criminal  case.  See  Ch.  188,  a.  2,  s«  6.-  Held, 
error  and  appeal  in  this  district  lies  only  in  civil  causes. 
January  19,  ^  6.  This  Statute  of  Virginia  (in  force  in  the  Virginia  part 
I798.--1  of  the  district  of  Columbia,")  enacted,  "  that  any  person  wbat- 
'*"*  '  soever  who  shall  suffer  the  game  of  billiards,  or  any  of  the 
games  played  at  the  tables  commonly  called  A,  B,  C,  £,  O, 
or  faro-bank,  or  any  other  gaming-table,  or  bank  of  the  same 
or  the  like  kind,  under  any  denomination  whatever,  to  be 
played  in  his  or  her  house,  or  in  a  house  of  which  he  or  she 
fiath  at  the  time  the  use  or  possession,  shall  for  every  such 
offence  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  j(]50,  to  be  recovered  in 
any  court  of  record  by  any  person  who  will  sue  for  the  same.*' 
Held,  this  penalty  could  not  be  recovered  by  indictment,  but 
this  Virginia  act  must  be  followed  and  debt  sued.  Act  of 
Congress  March  3,  ISOh,  enacted,  "  that  all  indictments  shall 
run  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  and  conclude  against 
the  peace  and  government  thereof;  and  fines,  penalties,  and 
forfeitures,  accruing  under  thn  laws  of  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  which  by  adoption  have  become  the  laws  of  the 
district,  shall  be  recovered  with  costs  by  indictment  or  infor- 
mation in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  or  by  action  of  debt 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  informer  ;  one  half 
of  which  fine  shall  accrue  to  the  United  States,  and  tl>e  other 
half  to  the^nforraer  ;  and  the  said  fines  shall  be  collected  by, 
or  paid  to  the  marshal,  and  one  half  thereof  shall  be  by  him 
paid  over  to  the  board  of  commissioners  hereinafter  establish- 
ed, and  the  other  half  to  the  informer."  Held,  this  provision 
did  not  alter  the  process  on  the  Virginia  act  from  debt  to  an 
indictment,  nor  change  the  appropriation  of  fines ;  but  the 
mode  of  punishment  to  what  it  was  before  the  Virginia  peni- 
tentiary system  was  adopted  is  established.  Simms'  case,  as 
to  administration.  See  Ch.  29,  a.  1,  s.  17.  As  to  the  laws  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  in  regard  to  bills,  and  notes,  and  nego- 
tiable contracts,  see  Bills  and  Notes,  Ch.  20,  and  especially 
Chost  in  Action^  Ch.  24  ;  and  the  Virginia  statutes  as  to  bonds 
sued,  Ch.  24  he. 
Lon^bbo-  ^  5.  Held,  Congress  has  power  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  district 

niale,^6         of  Columbia  in  proportion  to  the  census,  and  such  power  is 
wbeat.  817.    coextensive  with  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  CCXXIV. 


SEIZURES  m  REVENUE  AND  OTHER  CASES. 

Art.  1.   General  principles, 

$  1.  Numerous  are  the  cases  in  which  a  man's  property  or 
a  part  of  ifmay  be  seized.  Seizures  are  of  every  kind  of 
property,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  qualified,  in  trust,  and  in 
action  ;  or  however  held,  in  possession  or  reversion,  in  com- 
mon or  severalty.  Seizure  is  usually  the  effect  of  forfeiture, 
or  this  immediately  precedes  and  is  the  ground  of  seizure  in 
most  cases.  Forfeitures  are  created  in  all  cases,  by  some 
known  law  by  which  a  right  accrues  to  the  government  by 
its  courts  or  officers,  agents,  or  persons  designated ;  or  to 
some  person  or  persons  to  seize  the  thing  forfeited,  and  take 
it  from  the  party  who  has  forfeited  it.  Forfeiture  of  pro- 
perty is  generally  the  effect  of,  and  a  penalty  annexed  to 
some  crime  or  offence  ;  some  personal  misconduct,  voluntary 
or  negligent ; — some  malfeasante^  misfeasance^  or  non-feasance^ 
in  violation  of  some  law ;  but  not  always ;  for  the  owner  of 
property  may  by  the  mere  act  of  his  government,  rulers,  or 
nation  in  making  war,  or  in  the  infliction  of  wrongs  on  another 
nation,  forfeit  his  property  and  afford  a  right  to  such  nation  to 
capture  or  seize  it.  The  right  of  seizure  arises  in  some  cases 
from  the  law  of  nature,  as  the  right  to  seize  a  fish  at  large  in 
the  sea,  or  a  wild  beast  in  its  natural  state  in  the  wilderness* 
In  such  cases  the  right  to  seize  is  merely  the  right  to  take 
and  appropriate  property  found  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  not 
appropriated  by  any  one.  This  right  has  been  already  con- 
sidered. In  several  cases  this  right  to  seize  another's  pro- 
perty arises  from  the  law  of  nations,  because  the  owner  of  it 
has  forfeited  his  right  to  hold  it  by  infractions  of  that  law. 
So  in  many  cases  this  right  to  seize  arises  from,  or  is  ground- 
ed in  the  laws  of  war,  general  or  partial.  This  right  the  bel- 
ligerent has  to  seize  the  property  of  his  enemy  in  war,  any 
where  but  in  neutral  territory  or  jurisdiction  ;  so  contrabands 
of  war  from  a  neutral ;  and  so  the  neutral's  provisions  obvi- 
ously in  their  way  to  supply  and  aid  this  enemy  in  his  military 
operations.  But  this  right  to  seize  in  war,  and  in  cases  of 
reprisals  comes  properly  under  the  head  of  captures.  So  in 
many  cases  this  right  to  seize  and  arrest  from  one  his  property 
rests  on  the  common  law.  But  this  right  arises  in  cases  much 
the  most  numerous  from  statute  laws.     In  every  civilized 
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4  Crancby 
513. 


9  Cranchi 
SVi. 


nation,  and  especially  in  a  numerous  one,  numerous  are  the 
statutes  which  give  this  right  of  seizure  for  various  causes,  and 
in  different  cases.  It  is  such  statures  |in  the  United  States 
that  will  be  principally  attended  to  in  this  chapter,  and  espe- 
cially acts  of  Congress ;  that  is,  acts  which  on  the  ground  of 
forfeiture  give  a  right  to  seize  and  take  into  custody  property, 
as  soon  as  it  is  deemed  by  the  proper  tribunal,  officer,  or 
person  to  be  forfeited  by  illegal  conduct,  and  before  trial. 
Cases  in  which  the  right  to  seize  or  take  from  a  man  his  pro- 
perty in  execution  after  trial  and  judgment,  or  by  distress, 
have  been  already  considered.  Also,  many  cases  of  seizure 
immediately  and  before  trial  ba^e  been  already  noticed  in  this 
work  occasionally,  and  as  incidental  to  other  matters ;  as  in 
treating  of  crimes  and  punishments,  forfeitures,  officers  and 
offices,  trover,  and  trespass,  and  replevin,  penalties,  be. 
Here  then  it  remains  to  consider  this  right  of  seizure  in  a  few 
of  those  material  cases  in  the  United  States,  in  which  this 
right  to  seize  is  not  secondary  or  incidental  in  the  suit  or  case, 
but  where  it  is  the  most  material  point  in  the  suit  or  proceed- 
ing. It  is  a  material  principle,  to  be  observed  in  all  cases  of 
seizure,  that  the  forfeiture  attaches  the  moment  the  offence  is 
committed,  and  the  owner's  property  is  instantly  divested,  so 
that  if  he  afterwards  sell  to  an  innocent  person  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  and  without  notice,  he  cannot  hold  the  property. 
But  see  subsequent  cases.  But  it  will  also  be  observed,  that 
there  never  can  be  a  seizure  of  a  thing  before  trial,  but  where 
its  owner  has  forfeited  the  thing  itself,  and  of  course  in  no 
case  where  he  forfeits,  or  is  fined  in  a  sum  of  money  only, 
which  can  be  levied  or  raised  by  an  execution  or  warrant  of 
distress  after  judgment  against  him. 

^  2.  Whenever  there  is  a  seizure  of  a  vessel,  goods,  &c.  iu 
the  first  instance,  the  question  usually  is,  if  a  lawful  seizure,  and 
this  usually  proceeds  in  rem.  And  it  is  laid  down  as  law,  that 
the  Court  of  Admiralty  acts  wholly  in  rem^  and  so  "  not  affect- 
ing the  rights  of  any  persons  whorasoever>  except  so  far  as  they 
exist  in  the  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  the  libel,"  on  which, 
it  is  held,  its  decrees  are  conclusive  against  all  the  world ;  and 
it  seems  plainly  to  follow,  that  whenever  a  court  acts  and  de- 
cides wholly  in  rem,  it  must  have  the  possession,  or  at  least, 
the  disposition  of  the  thing  Hbelled  or  informed  against,  other- 
wise it  cannot  carry  its  decision  into  effect,  excepting  in  cases 
in  which  it  may  remand  the  cause  to  another  court  to  do  exe- 
cution. 

§  3.  Enemy's  property  in  our  country  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  war  is  not  liable  to  seizure.  See  Ch.  187,  a.  7.  s.  32. 

AltT.  2,  Common  law  principles. 
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^  1.  Upon  these  principles  any  person  may,  at  his  peri],   Ch;  224. 

seize  for  a  forfeiture  to  the  government ;  and  if  the  govern-     Art.  2. 

ment  admit  his  seizure  and  the  property  is  condemned,  he  is  v.^^'v^^h^ 

justified.   •  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  justify  the  seizure,  the  party  ^^j^^i^i*' 

seizing  be  entitled   to  a  pan  of  the  forfeiture  :  and  the  case  celston  v.  * 

is  more  in  his  favour  if  entitled  to  a  part  of  it.     And  if  a  ship  H6yt.— 

be  lawfully  seized  under  the  navigation  act  (12  Ch.  II.)  as  f^®  4*^5^0^ 

forfeited,  the  property  is,  instantly,  divested  out  of  the  owner,  several  cases 

and  be  cannot  have  trespass,  though  no  judgment  of  condem-  *^'*^**"i 

nation  be  entered ;  but  the  seizure  must  be  lawful,  and  a  for-  _5  Mod.l9i. 

feiture  exist,  or  trespass  will  lie.     The  owner  must  put  the  —12  Mod. 

forfeiture  in  issue.     And  if  a  vessel  navieate  contrary  to  that  2?rri  ?'  ^, 

..  .      ,.  1  .    .  1?    r    r  .      1  1      t  E.252,  Lock- 

act,  his  property  is  divested,  as  it  is  actually  forfeited  by  her  so  yer  r.  Offley. 

navigating.  Salk.  223, 2.  W.  Bl.  1 174.  Butjf  an  excise  officer  -Ch  '40,a.2i, 
seize  goods  as  forfeited^  he  must   prove,  they  were  forfeited,  s^La'co. 
or  he  is  liable  in  trespass ;  Ch.  96,  a.  3,  6, 7, 8 ; — and  even  if  the  28, 29  Plow- 
commissioners  of  excise  condemn  them,  as  iheir  condemna-  ^^"»  ^l^oa  **' 
tion  is  not  conclusive ;  Id.  and  in  several  cases  cited.  But  officers  j  j^ev.  8.—" 
enter  houses  to  seize  run  goods  at  their  peril  of  finding  some  1  Hale's  P.  c. 
in  it.   Ch.  96,  a.  3,  s.  8,  cited  2  Stra.  820  :  3  Wils.  634, 442 ;  ^^^^^"^ 
and  3  Wils.  63.    See  Ch.  96,  a.  3,  s.  1,  Scott  v.  Shearman,  the 
effect  of  a  condemnation  of  seized   goods  in  the  exchequer 
chamber,  conclusively,  to  protect  the  officer  seizing  them,  as 
it  binds  all  concerned  from   the  seizure,  being  in  renij  and 
cases  cited. 

§  2.  It  is  a  general  principle  that  the  owner  of  goods  can-  4  Cranch, 
not  forfeit  them,  (so  they  cannot  be  seized)   by  any  act  done,  ?^7»  Peisch 
Without  his  consent  or  connivance,  or  that  of  some  person 
employed  or  trusted  by  him. 

§  3.  A^ 8  property  in  a  personal  thing j  as  a  ship,  fyc,  is  for'  3  Cranch. 
felted  at  common  law  Sfc.  when  is  it  divested  as  to  a  bona  fide  337,  U.  Stales 
purchaser?     This  does  not  seem  to  be  well  settled  in  Eng- cued  8  Cren. 
land  or  in  the  United  States.     Some  hold,  at  the  moment  the  408.— 4  BL 
offence  is  committed  :  some,  only  by  the  seizure,  (conviction  4^7^00 'l. 
after  open  seizure  cannot  be  material,)  clearly,  not  even  under  390.— Skinn! 
a  statute,  till  seizure,  or  at  least  information  filed  where  a  com-  ^67. 
xnon  informer  has  part,  as  he  is  any  body,  and  no  body,  till 
he  seizes  or  legally  informs.     C.  J.  Marshall,  8  Cran.  408, 
says,  **  It  has  been  proved  that  in  all  forfeitures  occurring  at 
common  law,  nothing  vests  in  the  government,  until  some  legal 
step  shall  be  taken  for  the  assertion  of  the  right."     See  Judge 
Story's  and  Circuh  Court's  opinion,  post,  a.  1 1,  s.  4,  and  8  Cranch 
405, to  the  same  effect,  and  many  authorities  there  cited,  several 
of  which  are  cited  in  different  parts  of  this  work,  as  Foxley's 
case  ;  Lockyer  v.  Offley  ;  Roberts  v.  Wetherell ;  Wilkins  v. 
Despard;  Rex  v.  Ward. 

By  the  general  maritime  law,  condemnation  extinguishes 
the  former  owner's  title.    3  Wheat.  R*  8|  case  of  the  Star. 
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Ch.  224.       AftT.  S.  Statutei  enacting  f orfettures  and  authorizing  teiz* 
Art.  3*     ffre*. 

'^^^^^"^^  §  1 .  Such  are  very  numerous  in  tiie  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  several  States  ;  and,  generally,  must  be  re« 
ferred  to  and  examined  in  our  statute  books ;  and  principally 
in  those  of  the  United  States,  which  enact  forfeitures  of  ves- 
sels and  goods,  and  seizures  thereof  in  cases  of  revenue^  em- 
bargo^ non-^ntercounei  non-importation^  non-exportation^  of 
prohibited  trade^  fating  out  armed  vessels  illegally^  fyc. 

§  2.  Revenue.^^Tlns  act  providing  for  the  collection  of 
duties  on  goods  imported  into  the  United  States  from  foreign 
Act  of  Con-  ports  or  places,  enacts,  in  several  cases,  that  the  same,  when 
2^99^*'^'*  run  or  smuggled  in,  shall  be  forfeited  and  seized  :  as  sect  24 
former  acts  enacts,  that  all  goods  so  imported,  not  included  in  a  manifest  or 
revbed.  mauifests,  belonging  or  consigned  to  the  master,  mate,  officers, 
or  crew  of  *^  any  ship  or  vessel,  belonging,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  to  a  citizen  or  citizens,  inhabitant  or  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,''  shall  be  forfeited,  unless  made  to  appear  that 
no  part  of  the  cargo  of  such  ship  or  vessel  had  been  unship- 
ped after  taken  on  board,  except  such  part  as  shall  have  been 
particularly  specified  and  accoiyited  for  be.— manifest  lost  &c. 
Sec.  27  enacts,  *^  that  if  after  the  arrival  of  any  ship  or  vessel, 
so  laden  with  goods  as  aforesaid,  and  bound  to  the  United 
States,  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  districts  of  the  United 
States,  or  within  four  leagues  of  the  coasts  thereof,  any  part 
of  the  cargo  of  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  unladen,  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  from  out  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  as  afore- 
said, before  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  come  to  the  proper 
place  for  the  discharge  of  her  cargo,  or  some  part  thereof, 
and  shall  be  there  duly  authorized  by  the  proper  officer  or 
officers  of  the  customs  to  unlade  the  same,  the  master,  or 
other  person  having  the  charge  or  command  of  such  ship  or 
vessel,  and  the  mate  or  other  person  next  in  command,  shall, 
respectively,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars for  each  such  offence,  and  the  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise, so  unladen  and  unshipped,  shall  be  forfeited  and 
lost,  except  in  the  case  of  some  unavoidable  accident,  neces- 
sity, or  distress  of  weather ;"  of  which  necessity,  &c.  notice 
is  to  be  given  be. 
/  §  3.  Sec.  30  to  35  provide  for  a  further  report  to  be  made 

of  spirits,  wines,  and  teasrfor  proper  authority  for  unlading 
them  be. ;  also  for  sailing  from  port  to  port,  and,  among  other 
things,  enacts,  for  the  violation  of  the  provisions  in  these  sec- 
tions, that  '*  the  spirits,  wines,  and  teas  on  board  her,  shall  be 
forfeited  and  may  be  seized." 

§  4.  So  sections  to  45  provide  for  making  entries,  reports 
of  sea  stores,  be. }  and  «ec.  45  enacts,  that  any  excess  thereof 
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may  be  valued,  aod  that  if  any  other  or  greater  quanUty  of  arti-  Ch.  224. 
cies  are  found  on  board  such  ship  or  vessel,  as  sea  stores,  than  Art.  3. 
are  specified  in  such  entry,  or,  if  any  of  the  said  articles  shall 
be  landed  without  a  permit  first  obtained  from  the  collector  or 
naval  officer  of  the  port  (where  any)  for  that  purpose,  all  suc?h 
articles  as  are  not  included  as  aforesaid  in  the  report  or  mani- 
fest, delivered  on  oath,  or  affirmation,  as  aforesaid,  by  the 
master  or  other  person  having  the  charge  or  command  of  such 
ship  or  vessel,  or  which  shall  be  landed  without  such  permit, 
as  aforesaid,  shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  ;"  also, 
such  person  forfeits  treble  the  amount  or  value,  of  the  articles 
so  omitted  or  landed.  Sec.  46,  like  provisions  as  to  articles 
found  in  baggage.  , 

§  5.  Sec.  50  provides  for  landing  all  goods  in  the  day  time, 
and  not  without  a  permit ;  and  enacts  that ''  if  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise,  shall  be  unladen,  or  delivered  from 
any  ship  or  vessel,  contrary  to  the  direction  aforesaid,  or 
any  of  them,"  the  master  &c.  shall  forfeit  and  pay  each 
1^400  &c.  '^  and  all  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  so  unladen 
or  delivered,  shall  be^forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  by  any  of 
the  officers  of  the  customs ;  and  where  the  value  thereof, 
according  to  the  highest  market  price  of  the  same,  at  the  port 
or  district  where  landed,  shall  amount  to  four  hundred  dollars^ 
the  vessel,  tackel,  apparel,  and  furniture  shall  be  subject  to 
like  forfeiture  and  seizure." 

^  6.  Sec.  51  provides,  that  if  goods,  so  imported,  ^'requir- 
ing to  be  weighed,  guaged,  or  measured,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  duties  thereon,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  proper 
officer,  be  removed  from  any  wharf  or  place,  upon  which  the 
same  may  be  landed  or  put,  before  the  same  shall  have  been 
so  weighed,  guaged,  or  measured,  and  if  spirits,  wines,  teas. 
or  sugars,  before  the  proof  or  quality  and  qbanlity  thereof  is 
ascertained  and  marked  thereon,  by  or  under  the  direction  of 
the  proper  officer  for  that  purpose,"  "  the  same  shall  be  for- 
feited, and  may  be  seized,  by  any  officer  of  the  customs  or 
inspection." 

^  7.  Also,  sec.  66  provides,  that  if  goods  so  imported  and 
entry  made  '*  shall  not  be  invoiced  according  to  the  actual 
costs  thereof  at  the  place  of  exportation,  with  design  to  evade 
the  duties  thereupon,  or  any  part  thereof,  all  such  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise,  or  the  value  thereof, — to  be  recovered 
of  the  person  making  entry, — shall  be  forfeited  ;"  and  if  the  col- 
lector suspects  such  fraud  be  must  take  them  into  bis  posses- 
sion, until  such  value  be  ascertained,  and  duties  paid  or  secu- 
red. 

§  8.  Sec.  68  provides,  **  that  every  collector,  naval  officer, 
and  surveyor,  or  other  person  specially  appointed  by  either  of 
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Ch.  224.  them  for  that  purpose,  shall  have  lawful  power  and  autboritjr 
Art,  3.  to  enter  any  ship  or  vessel,  in  which  they  shall  have  reason  to 
suspect  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  subject  to  duty^ 
are  concealed,  and  therein  search  for,  seize,  and  secure  such 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  ;  and  if  they  sliall  have  cause 
lo  suspect  the  concealment  thereof  in  any  particular  dwelling- 
house,  store,  building,  or  other  place,  they,  or  either  of  them, 
shall,  upon  proper  application,  on  oath,  to  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  be  entitled  to  a  warrant  to  enter  such  house,  store,  or 
other  place,  (in  the  day  time  only,)  and  there  to  search  for 
stich  goods ;  and  if  any  shall  be  found,  to  seize  and  secure 
the  same  for  trial ;  and  all  such  goods,  uares,  and  merchan- 
dise, on  which  the  duties  shall  not  have  been  paid,  or  secured 
to  be  paid,  shall  be  forfeited." 

^  9.  Sec.  69  enacts,  '*  that  all  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, 
which  shall  be  seized  by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  be  put  into, 
and  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  collector,  or  such  other  per- 
son as  he  shall  appoint  for  that  purpose,  until  such  proceed- 
ings shall  be  had  as  by  this  act  are  required,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  same  have  been  forfeited  ^r  not ;  and  if  it  shall 
be  adjudged  that  they  are  not  forfeited,  they  shall  be,  forthr 
with,  restored  to  the  owner  or  owners,  claimant  or  claimants 
thereof ;  and  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  conceal  or  buy 
any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  knowing  them  liable  to 
seizure  by  this  act,  such  person  or  persons  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof,  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  double  the  amount  or  value  of 
the  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  so  concealed  or  purcha- 
sed," 

§  10.  By  sec.  70  it  is  enacted,  "that  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  several  officers  of  the  customs,  to  make  seizure  of, 
lind  secure  any  ship  or  vessel,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, 
which  shall  be  liable  to  seizure  by  virtue  of  this  or  any  other 
act  of  the  United  States,  respecting  the  revenue,  which  is 
now,  or  may  hereafter  be  enacted,  as  well  without  as  within 
their  respective  districts." 

^11.  Sec.  71  enables  the  officer,  or  person  seizing,  aider, 
or  assistant  sued,  or  molested,  &c.  to  plead  the  general  issue, 
"  and  give  this  act  and  special  matter  in  evidence  ;"  also  pun- 
ishes resistance  to  the  officer  &;c. ;  gives  him  double  costs,  if 
judgment  for  him  ;  and  lays  the  onus  probandi  '*  in  actions, 
suits,  or  informations  to  be  brought,  where  any  seizure  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  ibis  act,  if  the  property  be  claimed  by  any 
person,"  upon  the  claimant,  but — "  only  where  probable  cause 
is  shewn,  to  be  judged  of  by  the  court." 

^  12.  Sec.  84  provides  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods  be. 
on  making  a  false  entry  for  exportation  for  the  benefit  of 
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drawback  or  bounty,  where  such  entry  is  not  by  mistake  or  Ch.  224 
accident.  Art,  3. 

$  13.  Sec.  89  provides  the  penahies  be  sued  for  and  recov-  Vi^-y^g/ 
ered  with  costs,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
**  in  any  court  competent  to  try  the  same ;"  and  the  trial  o( 
any  fact  put  in  issue,  must  be  in  *^  tlie  judicial  district  in  which 
any  such  penaky  shall  have  accrued ;  and  the  collector,  with- 
in whose  district  the  seizure  shall  be  made,  or  forfeiture  in- 
curred, is  hereby  enjoined  to  cause  suits  for  the  same  to  be 
commenced  widiout  delay  and  prosecuted  to  effect,''  and  is 
empowered  to  receive  the  monies  from  the  court  be. ;  *^  and 
ail  ships,  or  vessels,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  which  shall  Constmctloa, 
become  forfeited  in  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  be  seized,  libelled  ^  Wheatoo, 
and  prosecuted  as  aforesaid,  in  the  proper  court,  having  cog-  ^'^*  '^^ 
nizancetbereof;"— provides  the  manner  of  notice,  appraisement, 
be.,  delivery  of  the  ship  or  goods  to  the  claimant,  on  good 
security  to  .pay  the  value  &c. 

^14.  This  sect.  89,  also  enacts,  <^  and  when  any  prosecu- 
tion shall  be  commenced  on  account  of  the  seizure  of  any 
ship  or  vessel,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  and  judgment 
shall  be  given  for  the  claimant  or  claimants,  if  it  shall  appear 
to  the  court,  before  whom  such  prosecution  shall  be  tried,  that 
there  was  a  reasonable  cause  of  seizure,  the  said  court  shall 
cause  a  proper  certificate  or  entry  to  be  made  thereof;  and  in 
such  case  the  claimant  or  claimants  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
cests^  nor  shall  the  person  who  made  the  seizure,  or  the  pro* 
secutor,  be  liable  to  an  action,  suit,  or  judgment,  on  account 
of  such  seizure  and  prosecution,''  provided  the  vessel  or  goods 
be  forthwith  restored,  after  judgment,  to  the  claimant,  &c. 
Suits  limited  to  three  years  next  after  the  penalty  or  forfeiture 
incurred. 

^  15.  By  sect.  91,  if  ^*  any  officer  or  other  person  entitled 
to  a  part  or  share  of  any  of  the  fines,  penalties,  or  forfeitures, 
incurred  in  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  be  necessary  as  a  witness, 
on  the  trial,  for  such  fine,  penaltyi  or  forfeiture,  such  officer 
or  other  person  may  be  a  witness  upon  the  said  trial ;  but  in 
such  case  he  shall  not  receive,  nor  be  entitled  to  any  part  or 
Aare  of  the  said  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture ;  and  the  part  or 
share  to  which  he  otherwise  would  have  been  entitled,  shall 
revert  to  the  United  States.* 

$  16.  By  sect.  103,  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  imported  by  sea, 
are  forfeited,  if  not  brought  in  in  certain  -  casks,  or  vessels, 
packages,  as  also  the  ship.  Nor  •  can  loaf-sugar  be  imported 
but  in  vessels  of  120  tons  or  more,  and  but  in  casks  or  pack- 
ages, each  of  600  pounds  weight  or  more.  So  some  other 
small  articles,'— like  forfeitore  of  goods  and  vessel,— some  ex- 
ceptbns. 
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Cu.  224.       $  17.  These  are  the  priocipal  provisiODS,  aod  ever  hsTe 

Art.  4.     been  in  tlie  statutes  of  the  United  States,  respecting  forfeitures 

^^y^^  and  seizures  in  revenue  cases.     Peoaltres  and  forfeitures  in 

the  act  relating  to  the  Juhetietf  passed  February  16,  I792| 

are  sued  for  and  recovered  as  above,  in  several  cases.   While 

the  act  of  Congress,  passed  July  24,  1813,  laying  a  duty  on 

sugar  refined,  jremained  in  force,  sugars  on  which  it  was  not 

paid  were  forfeited,  and  might  be  seized. 

Pnited  States      §  18.   Smuggling  by  an  agenU     Held,  the  goods  were 

'  ^ of ''ckIcT    ^^^^^"^^^^  ^y  **'*  ^^^'^  entry  ;  and  that  the  forfeiture  was  not 

I^Whea^n  *'  ptifged,  though  the  owner  afterwards  made  a  true  entry ;  nor 

620, 628 ;       can  it  be  in  such,  unless  the  short  entry  be  by  mistake  or  ac- 

Tnt.^'^  ^^^^'  ^^^^^U  and  not  from  an  intention  to  defraud  the  revenue*  See 

67  sect,  collection  act  of  March  2,  1799,  c.  128. 

Art.  4.  Mitigation  fye.  of  JineSf  penalties jfoffeiture$j  ^c. 
in  Federal  revenue  cases. 
Act  pf  Con-  §  1.  Through  the  District  Court. — By  sect.  I9  wh«i  any 
S^^^L  person  injured  by  any  fine,  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  disability,  or 
179?,  and  interested  in  any  vessel  or  goods,  which  shall  have  been  sub- 
made  perpe-  jected  to  any  '^  seizure,  forfeiture,  or  disability,  by  force  of  any 
1800^***'  **'  present  or  future  law  of  the  United  States,  for  laying,  levying, 
or  collecting  any  duties  or  taxes,  or  by  force  of  anjl9 present 
or  future  act,  concerning  the  registering  and  recoiding  of 
ships  and  vessels,  or  any  act  concerning  the  enroUing  and 
licensing  ships  or  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  or 
fisheries,  and  for  regulating  the  same,  shall  prefer  his  petition 
to  the  judge  of  the  district  in  which  such  fine,  penalty,  for- 
feiture, or  disability,  shall  have  accrued,  truly  and  particularly 
setting  forth  the  circumstances  of  his  case,  and  shall  pray  that 
the  same  may  be  mitigated  or  remitted,  the  said  judge  shall 
inquire,  in  a  summary  manner,  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  first  causing  reasonable  notice  to  be  given  to  the  person 
or  persons  claiming  such  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture,  and  to 
the  attorney  of  the  United  States  for  such  district,  that  each 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  shewing  cause  against  the  mitiga- 
tion or  remission  thereof;  and  shall  cause  the  facts,  which 
may  appear  upon  such  inquiry,  to  be  stated  and  annexed  to 
the  petition,  and  direct  their  transmission  to  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  thereupon  have 
power  to  mitigate  or  remit  such  fiife,  forfeiture,  or  penalty,  or 
remove  such  disability,  or  any  part  thereof,  if,  in  his  opinion, 
the  same  shall  have  been  incurred  without  wilful  negligence, 
or  any  intention  of  fraud  in  the  person  or  persons  incurring 
the  same ;  and  to  direct  the  prosecution,  if  any  shall  have 
been  instituted  for  the  recovery  thereof,  to  cease  and  be  dis- 
continued, upon  such  terms  or  conditions  as  be  may  deeni 
reasonable  and  just." 
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§  2.  Sect.  2  enacts,  that  ^^  the  judicial  courts  of  the  several  Ch.  224. 
States  to  whom,  by  any  of  the  said  acts,  a  jurisdiction  is  given,     Art.  5* 
shall  and  may  exercise  all  and  every  power  in  the  cases  cog-   v^f^\^^i»^ 
sizable  before  them,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  mitigation 
or  remission  of  any  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture,  which  may  be* 
exercised  by  the  judges  of  the  District  Courts,  in  cases  de* 
pending  before  tbem." 

^  3.  Sect.  3.  ^^  Provided  always  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained, shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  right  or  claim  of  any 
person,  in  that  part  of  any.fine,  peoahy,  or  forfeiture,  incurred 
by  the  breach  of  any  of  the  laws  aforesaid,  which  such  person 
shall,  or  may  be  entitled  to,  by  virtue  of  the  said  laws,  in  cases 
where  a  prosecution  has  been  commenced,  or  information  has 
been  given  before  the  passing  of  this  act,  or  any  other  act 
relative  to  the  mitigation  or  remission  of  such  fines,  penalties,  or 
forfeitures :  the  amount  of  which  right  and  claim  shall  be  as- 
sessed ana  valued  by  the  proper  judge  or  court,  in  a  summary 
manner.'' 

Abt.  5.    Embargo  aeU.    Though  these  acts  are  usually  Aeu  of  Con- 
temporary, yet  it  is  material  to  attend  to  them.     They  have  ^'iqqI?®*^' 
ever  been  the  occasion  of  many  seizures,  and  of  jqnany  im-  jan.  9.  isoe. 
portant  trials  and  judicial  decisions  in  relation  thereto,  and  in 
which  many  interesting  law  questions  have  been  decided  and 
reported. 

^  1.  The  act  of  December  22,  1807,  merely  laid  an  em*  yi^^]^  le^ 
bargo  ^*  on  alt  ships  and  vessels  in  the  ports  and  places  within  isos  ;    ' 
the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  cleared  or  not  ^^^.^^^  p 
cleared,  bound  to  any  foreign  port  or  place,"  and  forbade  any  \^      "' 
clearance  to  be  given  be. ;  and  if  any  were  allowed  to  sail  with 
cargoes,  (except  by  the  President's  special  licence,)  bonds 
were  required,  conditioned  to  reland  such  cargoes  in  some 
port  of  the  United  States,  **  dangers  of  the  seas  excepted." 
These  last  words,  as  will  be  seen,  gave  rise  to  several  im- 
portant decisions,  where  vessels  giving  such  bonds,  entered 
foreign  ports,  and  there  had  their  cargoes  sold  by  compulsion 
of  law,  were  allowed  tHe  excuse  of  the  distress  of  weather,  as 
coming  within  the  dangers  of  the  seas. 

ii  2.  Supplementary  act  of  January  9,  1 808.  Sect.  3  en-  Jan.  9, 1808f 
acted,  ''  that  if  any  ship  or  vessel  shall"  (continuing  the  em- 
bargo acts)  *<  depart  from  any  port  of  the  United  States, 
without  a  clearance  or  permit,  or  if  any  other  vessel  shall, 
-contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  of  the  act  to  which 
this  act  is  a  supplement,  proceed  to  a  foreign  port  or  place, 
or  trade  with  or  put  6n  board  of  any  other  ship  or  vessel,  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  of  foreign  or  domestic  growth 
or  manufacture,  such  ships  or  vessels,  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise, shall  be  wholly  forfeited,  and  if  the  same  shall  not 
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Ch.  224,  be  seized,  the  owner  or  owners,  agent,  freighter,  or  factors, 
Art.  5.  of  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  shall,  for  every  offence,  forfeit  and 
Sm^^^/^^^^  pay  a  sum  equal  to  double  the  value  of  the  ship  or  vessel  and 
cargo"  8ic. ; — by  other  expressions  in  the  act,  such  property 
was  liable  to  be  seized.  By  sect.  5,  ^*  if  any  foreign  ship  or 
vessel  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  the  act  to  which  this 
act  is  a  supplement,  take  on  board  any  specie,  or  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise,  other  than  the  provisions  and  sea- 
stores  necessary  for  tbe  voyage,  such  ship  or  vessel,  and  the 
specie  and  cargo  on  board,  shall  be  wholly  forfeited,  and  may 
be  seized  and  condemned  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
having  competent  jurisdiction."  Sect.  6  enacted,  ^'  that  aB 
penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  by  force  of  this  act,  shall  be 
sued  for,  recovered,  and  distributed  and  accounted  for  as  by 
said  revenue  act,  passed  March  2,  1799,  and  might  be  mid- 
gated  tod  remitted  as  by  said  act  of  March  3,  1797,  art.  4. 
sect.  1. 

Ma^ch  It,  ^  3,  ^y  g„  additional  act  passed  March  12,  1808,  it  is 

enacted  as  to  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  as  in  the  said 
sixth  section  of  the  said  act  of  January  9,  1808. 

April  2S,  ^  4.  A  further  additional  act,  passed  April  25,  1808,  makes 

^^'  further  forfeitures  of  vessels,  boats,  and  goods,  and  subjects 

them  to  seizure  in  several  other  cases  relating  to  neighbouring 
colonies  and  ports,  but  on  the  same  principles.  And  sect*  11 
enacted,  "  that  the  collectors  of  the  customs  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  respectively  authorized  to  detain  any  vessel,  osten^bly 
bound  with  a  cargo  to  some  other  port  of  the  United  States, 
whenever,  in  their  opinion,  the  intention  is  to  violate  or  evade 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  laying  an  embargo,  until  the 
decision  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  had  there- 
upon." Sect.  12  provides,  *^  if  any  unusual  deposits  of  pro- 
visions, lumber,  or  other  articles  of  domestic  growth  or  manu- 
facture, shall  have  been,  or  shall  be  made  in  any  of  the  ports 
of  the  United  States,  adjacent  to  the  territories,  colonies,  or 
provinces  of  a  foreign  nation,  the  collector  of  the  district  shall 
be,  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  take  the  same  in  his  custody," 
and  hold  them  till  bond  given  &tc.  Sect.  14  provides,  as 
above,  for  mitigating  &c.  fines  8ic. ;  but  adds,  that  all  penal- 
ties and  forfeitures  recovered  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  "  in 
consequence  of  any  seizure  made  by  the  commander  of  any 
public  artned  vessel  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  distributed 
according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  act,  entitled,  *  an  act 
for  the  government  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States,'*'  and 
other  penalties  &lc.  according  to  said  revenue  act 

May,  180S,         ^  5.  This  court  held,  that  the  eleventh  section  above,  vested 

•^*  Soutlfci^^^  the  discretion  absolutely  in  the  collector ;  and  that  this  dis- 

rplioa,  GUchrisC  k  tl.  •  Tbeos,^  Collector* 
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cretion  could  not  be  restrained  by  the  President's  instroction ;   Cb.  224. 
and  therefore  issued  a  mandamus  to  the  collector  in  Charles-     Art.  5. 
ton  to  clear  a  vessel  to  Baltimore,  the  collector  himself  being  v^^"v^^^ 
aatisfied  no  violation  of  the  embargo  laws  was  intended,  but 
felt  himself  restrained  by  such  instructions,  as  he  acknow- 
ledged in  this  answer  to  the  motion  of  Gilchrist  b  al.  for  the 
said  mandamtu. 

§  6.  In  a  long  additional  embargo  act,  passed  January  9,  Jan.  9, 1809. 
1809,  making  many  additional  provisions,  several  further  for- 
feitures were  created,  and  seizures  allowed,  which  will  be 
noticed  so  far  as  material  in  the  judicial  decisions  thereon ; 
as  they  are  not  important  further  than  those  decisions  involve 
in  them  important  principles. 

§  7.  An  embargo  was  laid,  1812,  before  the  war ;  and  the  April,  1812.^ 
act  of  Congress  enacted,  (among  other  things,)  that  '*  if  any 
person  shall,  with  intent  to  evade  this  law,  export,  or  attempt 
to  export,  any  specie,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  from  the 
United  States  or  territories  thereof,  either  by  land  or  water, 
such  specie,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  together  with  the 
vessel,  boat,  raft,  cart,  waggon,  sleigh,  or  other  carriage,  in 
which  the  same  shall  have  been  exported,  or  attempted  to  be 
exported,  shall,  together  with  the  tackle,  apparel,  horses,  mules,, 
and  oxen,  be  forfeited.""  This  embargo  and  non-exportation 
act  directed  all  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  to  be  recov- 
ered be.,  mitigated  be.,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  revenue  and  mitigating  acts  above  stated.  This  act  also 
empowered  the  President  or  any  person  he  should  appoint, 
'^  to  employ  any  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  militia 
of  the  United  States  or  the  territories  thereof,  as  may  be 
judged  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  illegal 
departure  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  any  illegal  exportation  of 
any  specie,  or  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  of  the  last  above  mentioned  act, 
(embargo  just  laid,)  and  for  the  purpose  of  detaining,  taking 
possession  of,  and  keeping  in  custody,  any  such  ship  or  vessel, 
specie,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise." 

^  8.  This  act  also  laid  an  embargo,  and  contained  the  pro-  Act  of  Con- 
visions  of  that  of  1812,  as  for  for^itures  and  seizures,  and  f^^^g^^^*' 
much  extended  in  several  cases.     And  among  other  matters,     ' 
section  10  empowered  collectors  to  seize  and  take  into  their 
custody  any  specie,  goods,  provisions,  naval  or  military  stores, 
or  live  stock  found  in  any  vessel,  boat,^  other  water  craft, 
^*  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  entered  for  ex- 
portation, or  when  in  vessels,  carts,  waggons,  sleighs,  or  any 
other  carriage,  or  in  any  manner,  apparently  on  their  way 
towards  the  territory  of  a  foreign  nation  or  the  vicinity  thereof, 
or  towards  a  place  whence  such  articles  are  intended  to  be 
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Ch.  824.  exported,  or  place  in  the  possession  of  the  enemies  of  the 

Art  6.     United  States,"  and  to  bold  such  articles  till  security  given  to 

v«rf^"v^»^  prevent  their  exportation  he.     The  collector  wais;  to  exercise 

this  great  power  in  connexion  with  the  president's  instructions. 

Sect.  13  empowered  the  public  and  private  armed  vessels  of 

the  United  Stales  to  seise  on  the  high  seas  or  elsewhere,  any 

vessel  that  had  violated  this  embargo  law,  and  send  it  into  the 

United  States  for  adjudication. 

2  Roll.  R.  §  ^«  Embargoes  are  of  two  kinds,  civil  or  of  farce:  ciM 

ail.  operates  in  borne  ports;  o(  farce  operates  in  a  foreign  port, 

where  only  one  of  force  can  be  laid  by  another  government 

not  of  the  place. 

Art.  6.  Armed  veaeli  illegally  fiiied  aut,  liuUe  to  be  far- 
fkited  and  eeized. 

§  1.  As  armaments  illegally  made  are  usually  attended  with 
danger  and  heavy  expenses,  there  generally  can  be  no  motives 
for- making  them,  but  expectation  of  gain  by  seizing  the  pro- 
perty of  others  in  a  forcible  manner,  or  by  selling  them  to 
one  power  to  be  used  against  another,  or  against  subjects 
revolting,  or  by  them  against  their  parent  state.  The  liberty 
and  enterprise  of  our  citizens  and  theit  love  of  gain,  k>ng 
have,  do,  and  probably  long  will  operate  more  powerfully  in 
this  country  than  in  any  other  to  influence  them  to  be  con- 
cerned in  such  armaments.  Hence  it  was,  our  government 
early  found  it  necessary  to  enact  strong  laws  to  restrain  them* 
Act  of  Con-  ^2.  Congress  passed  this  act  to  punish  any  citizen  who 
i^nMi  ""^  within  the  United  States  sbouM  "  accept  and  exercise  a  com- 
made  perpet-  mission  to  serve  a  foreign  prince  or  state  in  war  by  land  or 
1800^^"'  ^'  *^^'"  ^"^  ^^^  enlisting  and  entering  himself,  or  for  hiring  and 
retaining  another  person  to  enlist  or  enter  himself,  or  to  go 
out  of  their  limits  with  intent  to  be  enlisted  or  entered  in  the 
service  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state  as  a  soldier,  or  as  a 
^  marine  or  seaman  on  board  of  any  vessel  of  war,  letter  of 
marque,  or  privateer.  And  sect.  3  enacted,  *'  that  if  any  per- 
son within  any  of  the  ports,  harbours,  bays,  rivers,  or  other 
waters  of  the  United,  6t  out  and  arm  or  attempt  to  fit  out  and 
arm,  or  procure  to  be  fitted  out  and  armed,  or  shall  knowingly 
be  concerned  in  the  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming  of  any 
ship  or  vessel  with  intent  that  such  ship  or  vessel  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  to  cruise  or  commit 
hostilities  upon  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property  of  another 
prince  or  state,  with  whom  the  Un^ed  States  are  at  peace ; 
or  shall  issue  or  deliver  a  commission  within  the  territory  or 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  for  any  such  ship  or  vessel, 
to  the  intent  that  she  may  be  employed  as  aforesaid  ;  every 
such  person  so  offending  shall,  on  conviction,  be  adjudged 
fuilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined"  tic.     '*  And 
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^VBTj  such  ship  or  vessel  with  her  tackle,  apparel,  and  furni-  Ch.  224* 
ture,  together  with  all  materials,  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  ArU  1. 
which  may  have  been  procured  for  the  building  and  equip*  v^g^N^^^b/ 
mem  thereof,  shall  be  forfeited,  one  half  to  the  informer  and 
half  to  the  United  States.  Act  also  punishes  by  fine  and 
imprisonment  the  increasing -the  force  of  an  armed  vessel  to 
be  used  in  such  cases ;  also,  setting  on  foot  any  military  expe* 
dition  in  or  from  the  United  States*  Sect.  1  enacts,  ^'  that 
the  district  courts  shall  take  cognizance  of  complaints  by 
whomsoever  instituted,  in  cases  of  capture  made  within  the 
waters,  of  the  United  States,  or  within  a  marine  league  of  the 
coast  or  shore  thereof."  Sect.  7  empowered  the  president  to 
employ  a  military  force  to  seize  and  detain  any  vessel  "  fitted 
out  and  armed,  or  attempted  so  to  be  fitted  out  or  armed,  or 
in  which  the  force  of  any  vessel  of  war,  cruiser,  or  other  arm- 
ed vessel  shall  be  increased  or  segmented,  or  in  which  any 
military  expedition  or  enterprise  shall  be  begun  or  set  on  foot 
contrary  to  the  prohibitions  and  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  in 
every  case  of  the  capture  of  a  ship  or^vessel  within  the  juris- 
diction or  protection  of  the  United  States,  as  above  defined^ 
and  in  every  case;  in  which  any  process  issuing  out  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  resisted- or  disobeyed  by 
any  person  or  persons  having  the  custody  of  any  vessel  of 
war,  cruiser,  or  other  armed  vessel,  of  any  foreign  prince  or 
state,  or  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  such  prince  or  state,"  in 
order  for  holding  such  "  ship  or  vessel  with  her  prize  or 
prizes,  if  any^"  and  in  order  to  execute  this  act  and  to  restore 
such  prizes  when  adjudged  to  be  restored,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  ^'  carjrying  on  of  any  such  expedition  or  enterprise 
firom  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  against  the  territories 
or  dominions  of  a  foreign  prince  or  state  with  whom  the  United 
States  are  at  peace.'' 

Art.  7.  Judicial  deciiianM  a$  to  seizures  in  revenue  cases. 

§  1.  This  was  a  libe)  of  a  cargo  carried  from  Boston  to  7  Cranch, 
Baltimore  :  1st  count  was  on  the  embargo  act  (abandoned  :)  ^^}^^^^^' 
2,  3,  4,  5,  &  6,  under  said  collection  law  of  March  2,   1799.  cirror.^See" 
The  7,  8,  9,  10,  &;  11th  counts  were  under  the  non-importa-  i«venue 
tion  acts  of  April  18,  1806,  and  December  19,  1806.     The  ^^[^^ 
court  decided  solely  on  the  4th,  framed  on  section  50th  of     '      ' 
said  revenue  act,  and  charged  that  the  goods  being  of  foreign 
growth  and  manufacture,  and  subject  to  pay  the  duties  imposed 
by  laws  of  the  United  States,  between  May   1,  1808,  and 
filing  the  libel,  were  imported  from  some  foreign  port  or  place 
tp  the  attorney  unknown,  into  some  port  of  the  United  States 
to  him  unknown,  in  a  certain  vessel  to  him  unknown,  and  were 
afterwards,  and  before  filing  the  libel,  unladed  from  said  last 
mentioned  port  from  said  vessel,  without  a  permit  from  the 
proper  ofiicers  of  the  customs  of  the  last  mentioned  port. 
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Ch.  224.       Held  1  :  This  eofunt  is  good,  though  objected  the  time  and 
Art.  7.     place  of  importation  and  the  vessel  in  which  imported  were- 
v^g^N^*^*/  not  stated  in  the  information,  but  said  to  be  unknown. 

2d.  Probable  catue  (mentioned  sect.  71  in  the  collection 
law ;  see  a.  3.  s.  11)  means  not  primd  fade  evidence,  but 
less  than  evidence  which  would  justify  condemnation.  It  im- 
ports a  seizure  made  under  circumstances  which  warrant  sus- 
picion ;  and  in  all  cases  of  seisure  this  is  the  meaning. 

3d.  Several  facts  exciting  suspicion  it  was  incumbent  on 
Locke  to  prove  the  duties  were  paid,  afid  as  he  did  not,  the 
seizure  held  legal,  and  goods  condemned.  4  Cranch,  27,  28. 
a  Wbett  R.  ^  2.  Appeal  from  the  District  Court  of  Louisiana.  The 
ItetM  v^^dO  ^^^^  alleged  the  goods  were  exported  from  Bordeaux  in 
Crates  of  France,  and  entered  be.,  and  that  they  were  invoiced  at  a 
Earihem-  less  sum  than  the  actual  cost  at  the  place  of  exportation,  with 
^^*"'  design  to  evade  the  duties  thereon,  contrary  to  the  provisions 

of  section  66,  of  said  collection  law  of  1799.     Restitution  de- 
'  creed  on  the  evidence  as  to  the  cost  of  the  goods  at  Bourdeaux ; 

though  originally  from  Liverpool/  there  could  be  no  inquiry  as 
to  their  value  there,  as  that  place  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
libel. 
7  Cranch,  ^  3.  In  this  ease  the  principle  was  clear,  admitted,  and  held 

^^u^uteiT"  ^  settled,  that  cases  of  seizures  on  waters  navigable  from 
-1-1  Wheat.  9.  the  sea  by  vessels  above  ten  tons  burden,  for  breach  of  the 
lnws  of  the  United  States,  are  civil  causes  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction,  and  to  be  tried  without  a  jury.  See  3 
Dallas,  297  ;  4  Cranch,  443 ;  5  Cranch,  281,  all  to  the  same 
purpose. 
D  Cranch,  ^  4.  Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Rhode 

^^'st^uSf  I^^"^*  ^®'d>  ^*  The  double  duties  imposed  by  the  act  of 
Congress  passed  July  1,  1812,  to  take  effect  from  the  passing 
of  it,  accrued  on  goods  that  arrived  on  that  day  within  the 
collection  district,  (Fallen's  case  seems  to  be  contrary :)  2. 
The  duties  do  not  attach  on  the  vessel's  arrivbg  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States ;  but  they  attach  only  when  she 
arrives  within  the  limits  of  some  port  of  entry,  not  enough  she 
arrives  within  the  collection  district :  3.  If  a  bond  be  to  pay 
a  certain  sum,  or  the  duties  as  they  shall  be  ascertained,  the 
obligor  has  not  an  election  to  pay  that  sum  :  4.  He  may  be 
held  to  pay  more  than  the  penalty.  Special  plea  stating  the 
facts ; — that  vessel  arrived  within  the  United  States,  June  30 ; 
within  district  of  Providence  July  1  ;  that  Providence  is  the 
sole  part  of  entry  in  said  district.  That  said  goods  were  en- 
tered July  2d  Sec.  As  to  the  point,  the  duues  accruing  July 
1st,  and  not  the  2d,  the  authorities  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  well  examined.  But  the  case  of  the  United  States  v. 
Nowell,   5  Cranch,  368,  clearly  shews  the  duties  do  not 
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Mcrue,  in  the  fiscal  sense  of  the  word, :"  until  the  vessel  at-  Ch.  224. 
rives  at  her  port  of  entry ;"  and  of  course  there  can  be  no     ^f^-  7. 
forfeiture  or  seizure  before  such  arrival.  According  to  Reeves,  v,i^*v^^^ 
261,  goods  were  legally  seieed  in  a  ship  twenty  miles  below  . 
the  Hope,  but  within  the  limits  of  the  pore  of  London,  such 
an  arrival  being  viewed  as  an  importation.     This,  for  any 
thing  that  appears,  was  within  the  port  of  entry. 

§  5.  Good9  captured  and  seized^  duties  how  accruing  tkere^  9  Cran^, 
on.  This  was  %p  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court,  affirming  that  ^7>  ^^ 
of  the  District  Court  in  New  York.  Goods  were  shipped  by 
Spanish  neutrals  on  board  of  a  firitish  ship,  captured  sailing 
from  Tenerifie  to  London,  by  an  American  private  armed 
ship,  and  brought  into  New  York.  The  goods  were  clearlj 
neutral,  and  sold,  pending^  the  prize  proceedings,  by  an  inter- 
locutory order  of  the  District  Court,  and  the  money  placed  in 
(he  registry  ;  property  was  decreed  to  be  restored  to  the  said 
Spanish  claimants,  but  without  payment  of  the  du^ties.  Affirm- 
ed in  the  Circijit  Court.  Affirmed  in  the  Supreme  Court  as 
lo  restofation,  but  reversed  as  to  the  duties.  And  the  court 
held,  that  ^*  when  goods  are  brought  by  a  superior  force,  or 
by  inevitable  necessity,  into  the  United  States,  they  are  not 
deemed  to  be  so  imported,  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  as  neces- 
sarily to  attach  the  right  of  duties.  If,  however,  such  goods 
are  afterwards  sold  or  consumed  in  the  country,  or  incorpo- 
rated into  the  general  mass  of  property,  they  become  retro- 
actively liable  to  the  payment  of  duties.  In  the  present  case, 
if  the  goods  had  been  specifically  restored,  and  afterwards 
withdrawn  from  the  United  States  by  the  claimants,  they 
would  have  been  exempted  from  duties ;  but  having  been 
sold  by  order  of  4he  court  for  the  general  benefit,  the  duties 
indissolubly  attached,  and  ought  to  have  been  deducted  from 
the  proceeds  by  tbe  cotirts  below." 

Smuggled  goods  condemned  Uc.  in  the  District  Court, — and  l8Man.lL 
a  search-warrant  was  issued  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  the  ^'  ^JJ^f 
sheriff*  be.  to  search  a  dwelling-house  for  them.     Held,  the  cholilial# 
warrant  must  be  legal  on  the  face  of  it  to  justify  the  officer  ;— - 
not  when  the  description  of  the  persons  accused,  or  of  the 
goods,  is  uncertain. 

§  6.  The  principle  settled  in  the  case  was  the  same  nearly  |  wbeaton't 
as  in  the  Concord's  case.     The  prize  act  of  June  26,  1812,  R.  Hi,  178, 
and  act  of  August  2,  1813,  allowed  a  deduction  of  33i  per  JJj  ^il'^^' 
cent,  on  <*  all  goods  captured  from  the  enemy  and  made  goo<L 
priase  of  war,  and  brought  into  the  United  States.''     Decided, 
tbat  under  these  acts  are  not  included  goods  captured  or 
seized,  and  brought  in  for  adjudication,  and  after  brought  in, 
sold  by  order  of  court,  and  finally  restored  to  a  neuural  claim- 
ant as  his  property  ;— but  that  these  goods  were  liable  to  such 
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Ch.  224.  duties  as  goods  were  imported  in  foreign  vessels ;  thotigh  these 
Art.  8.  goods  were  seized  in  an  enemy's  ship,  yet,  being  the  property 
of  a  neutral,  they  never  were  lawful  prize  within  the  prise  act) 
hence  paid  foreign  duties,  or  none  at  all.  These  cases  show 
bow  important  it  was  to  neutrals,  whose  goods  were  so  seized 
and  brought  in,  to  prevent  their  being  sold,  and  to  take  tbem 
out  of  the  country. 

^  7.  Ooodi  saved  from  a  ship  wrecked^  seized  and  libeUed. 
Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Delaware,--H;ase  from  the 
District  Court.  The  ship  Favourite  was  wrecked  in  the  Dela* 
ware  Bay,  and  wine  and  spirits  saved  from  the  wreck,  and 
landed  ;  held,  they  could  not  be  forfeited  or  seized,  because 
not  accompanied  with  the  marks  and  certificates  the  law  re- 
quired :  nor  2.  Because  removed  without  the  collector's  con- 
sent, before  the  quantity  and  quality  were  ascertained,  and 
duties  paid  :  3.  ^are^  if  goods  saved  from  a  wreck  are 
Kable  to  duties  :  4.  The  regulation  of  the  revenue  acts  res- 
pect only  regular  importations,  and  not  goods  landed  from 
vessels  wrecked,  or  found,  as  in  this  case  of  the  Favourite,  in 
a  ship  afloat  in  a  large  bay,  deserted  by  her  crew,  and  not 
navigable  :  6.  The  landing  of  these  goods  without  a  permit, 
and  duties  not  paid,  did  not  subject  them  to  forfeiture  or 
seizure,  within  the  50th  section  of  the  revenue  or  collection 
act  of  March  2,  1799  :  6.  Nor  the  removal  of  them  after 
landed  within  sect.  51 ;  for  in  neither  of  these  cases  can  the 
means  be  adopted  the  law  prescribes  for  securing  the  reve- 
nue,— so  on  the  principle  stated,  art.  2,  s.  1,  above. 

Seizure  under  sect.  €6,  act  March  2,  1 799,  head,  Misfeas- 
ance  be.  in  defrauding  the  revenue ;  no  seizure  for  duties 
after  the  law  expired.  See  United  States  v.  Ship  Helen,  S 
Cranch,  203. 

$  8.  Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Couit  for  the  district  of  Con- 
necticut. Information  against  twelve  casks  of  merchandise, 
part  of  her  cargo,  alleged  to  have  been  imported,  or  put  on 
board,  with  intent  to  be  imported,  contrary  to  the  act  of  March 
1,  1809. 

Held,  if  a  collector  seize  for  violating  the  revenue  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  voluntarily  abandon  his  seizure, 
the  property  is  restored :  before  libel  filed  and  alk>wed,  the 
District  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  of  the  case ; — has  this  but  on 
a  seizure  continued  ;-^or  if  abandoned,  but  on  a  new  seizture 
naade ;  or  the  thing  is  so  situated,  the  court  may  make  it. 

Art.  8.  Judicial  decisions  as  to  seizures  in  evubargo  and 
nan-^ntercoursey  non-importation,  and  non^-exportation  cases. 
Though  the  statutes  in  these  cases  are  usually  temporary,  yet 
we  find  involved  in  the  judicial  decisions  on  them,  some  very 
important  principles  of  law,  especially  in  regard  to  the  law  of 
nations. 
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^  1.  Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Rhode  Ch.  224. 
Island.    The  cargo  of  the  schooner  Paulintf  was  seized  and     Art  8. 
libelled  by  the  collector  of  the  port  of  Newport,  for  the  lading  s^^'^v^^.^ 
of  it,  between  June  1,  and  July  31, 1808,  in  the  night-season,  1.^?°?!'' , 
without  a  permit  from  the  collector  &lc.,  in  violation  of  sect,  car^o^v/"^' 
9  of  said  embargo  act  of  April  25,  1808,  and  of  sect.  50  of  United 
Mid  collection  act  of  March  2,  1799.  ^***"- 

Held,  1.  Sect.  3  of  said  act  of  January  9,  1808,  did  not 
include  a  vessel  lading  in  port,  by  means  of  river  craft  &c. : 
3.  That  said  second  sect,  did  not  require  a  permit  to  lade  any 
vessel,  nor  authorize  the  forfeiture  of  one  or  cargo  for  lading 
without  inspection  of  a  revenue  officer ;  the  only  penalQr  for 
such  lading  being  the  denial  of  a  clearance.  Count  as  to 
sect.  S,  was  added  in  the  Circuit  Court.  All  said  sections 
cited  in  this  case.  Supreme  Court  issued  a  dedimus  to  take 
depositions  in  Rhode  Island.  Vessel  and  cargo  acquitted. 
The  court  certified  there  was  probable  cause  of  seizure. 

§  2.  Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Con-  TCmncb,  9a, 
necticut  ^-—affirming  the  condemnation  of  the  sloop  Active  ^'^^.^^'^* 
and  cargo,  in  the  District  Court.  The  points  in  the  Supreme  sutes. 
Court  decided  were,  1.  The  departure  of  a  vessel  from  a 
wharf  in  a  port,  and  sailing  1^  miles,  intending  to  go  to  sea, 
was  not  a  departure  from  the  port  within  said  sect.  3  of  said 
act,  January  9,  1808,  where  she  had  not,  when  seized,  ac* 
tually  gone  out  of  the  port,  (New  London  :)  2.  A  licensed 
fishing  vessel  was  liable  to  forfeiture  under  sect.  32d,  act 
Feb.  18, 1793,  for  enrolling  Stc.  vessels,  for  sailing  laden  with 
goods,  intended  to  be  carried  to  another  place,  without  a  li- 
cense, though  they  were  of  domestic  growth  and  manufacture, 
and  not  liable  to  any  duty  :  3.  But  such  cargo  is  not  liable 
to  forfeiture,  except  it  belong  to  the  master,  owner,  or  a 
mariner  of  the  vessel.  This  vessel  was  seized  in  the  act  of 
leaving  the  port  without  a  license  or  permit,  and  was  loaded 
in  the  night  ;"-^wa8  reason  to  suspect  she  was  intended  for  a 
foreign  port ; — not  seizable  under  said  3d  sect  because  seized 
tn  port,  and  **  a  departure  from  port  without  a  clearance,  was 
necessary  to  consummate  the  offence.''  .Acquitted  as  to  so 
much  of  the  cargo  as  one  Gates  owned,  not  being  roaster, 
owner,  or  mariner  of  the  vessel ;— ^residue  of  the  cargo  and 
▼easel  condemned, — certified  there  was  probable  catue  of 
seizure.  Prosecutions  under  the  non-intercourse  act  are  causes  l  W|ieat  9, 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  and  the  proceeding  '^^  Samuel, 
may  be  by  libel  &c. 

<)  3.  The  brig  Eliza  was  seized  by  the  collector  of  the  7  Cnncb, 
district  of  Delaware,  for  having  proceeded  to  the  Havanna  in  gjfjfj^ J'**^ 
violation  of  said  3d  sect,  act  January  9, 1808,  and  for  export-  BrigElisa. 
iDg  from  the  United  States  sundry  goods  be.,  contrai^  to 
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sect.  4,  act  March  12,  1808.  Held,  I.  She  was  liaUe  to  be 
seized  on  ber  return  ;  though  that  act  gave  double  her  value 
as  a  penalty  in  case  not  seized.    These  sections  are  cited. 

§  4.  This  was  a  case  on  the  non-intercourse  act  of  March 
1,  1809  ;  May  1,  1810  ;  President's  proclamation  of  Novem- 
ber 2,  1810,  and  act  March  2,  1811  ;  and  an  appeal  from 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Georgia,  affirming  that  of 
the  District  Court,  condemning  said  brig  and  cargo  of  salt, 
for  violating  said  act.  Held,  that  under  these  laws,  forbidding 
importations  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  any  colonies  or 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  a  vessel  had  no  right,  March, 
1811,  to  come  into  the  waters  of  the  United  States  to  inquire 
if  she  might  land  her  cargo  legally. 

^  5.  This  was  a  seizure  of  the  Jane  and  cargo,  between 
October  1st  and  18th,  1809,  in  Maryland,  fbr  violating  the 
non-intercourse  act  in  relation  to  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and  dependencies,  and  for  importing  cofiee  from  St  Domingo 
a  dependency  of  France.  District  Court  dismissed  the 
information,  because  the  evidence  did  not  positively  identify 
the  vessel.  On  appeal,  the  Circuit  Court  reversed  the  de« 
cree,  and  condemed  vessel  and  cargo ;  and  condemnation 
affirmed  in  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  ground  that  io  a  pro* 
secution  against  a  vessel  for  violating  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  positive  proof  of  the 
identity  of  the  vessel.  There  was  much  circumstantial  testi-^ 
mony,  she  came  from  St.  Domingo  to  Baltimore. 

^  6.  Appeal  from  the  District  Court  of  Orleans,  condemn* 
ing  vessel  and  cargo  as  forfeited  under  the  act  of  March  1, 
1809,  as  to  Great  Britain  aiid  France,  and  dependencies. 
The  4th  sect,  made  it  unlawful  **  to  import  into  the  United 
States  or  the  territories  thereof,  from  any  foreign  port  or  place 
whatever,  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  whatever,  being 
of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  France,  or  of  any 
of  her  colonies  or  dependencies,"  or  of  any  country  in  the 
possession  of  France.  Sect.  5  enacted,  ^'  that  whenever  any 
article  or  articles,  the  importation  of  which  is  prohibited  by 
this  act,  shall,  after  the  20th  of  May,  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  or  territories  thereof,  contrary  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  this  act,  such  articles,  as  well  as  other  arti* 
cles  on  board  the  same  ship  or  vessel,  belonging  to  the  owner 
of  such  prohibited  articles,  shall  be  forfeited."  Sect.  6th 
enacted,  ''  that  if  any  article  or  articles,  the  importation  of 
which  is  prohibited  by  this  act,  shall,  after  the  20th  of  May, 
be  put  on  board  of  any  ship  or  vessel,"  ^*  with  intention  to 
import  the  same  into  the  United  States  or  the  territories  there- 
of, contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  and 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  owner  or  master  of  such  ship  or 
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▼essely''  '*  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  forfeited/'  It  was  not  Ch.  224. , 
a)leged  in  the  informations  there  was  such  knowledge ;  nor  Art,  8. 
did  jdiat  against  the  cargo  state  that  such  of  the  goods  as  were  K^^y^J 
not  prohibited,  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  prohibited  goods ; 
but  the  information  against  the  vessel,  as  ^Iso  that  against  tlie 
cargo,  averred  generally  that  the  goods  were  imported  con- 
*  Irary  to  said  4th,  dth,  and  6th  articles  of  the  act.  Held  i.  In 
proceedings  in  courts  of  law  in  rem  or  in  penonam,  for  penal- 
ties and  forfeitures,  ^'  the  allegation  the  act  charged  was  com- 
initted  in  violation  of  law,  or  of  the  provisions  of  a  particular 
statute,  will  not  justify  condemnation,  unless  independent  of 
this  allegatiop  a  case  be  stated  which  shows  that  the  law  has 
been  violated  :  2.  That-  this  principle  applies  "  by  the  free 
genius  of  our  institutions,  in  all  prosecutions  for  offences  against 
the  laws :"  3.  This  principle  applies,  in  substance,  in  courts 
of  admiralty  trying  offences  against  municipal  law :  and  4. 
Id  courts  of  admiralty  generally ;  for  it  is  **  a  maxim  of  the 
civil  law  that  a  decree  must  be  secundum  allegata^  as  well  as 
secundum  probata^**  a  maxim  essential  to  the  due  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  all  courts,  (several  good  reasons  stated ;)  libels 
bad  as  to  the  vessel  and  goods,  not  alleged  to  be  of  the  growth 
tie.  of  Great  Britain  or  France  be.,  whatever  the  fact  may  be  : 
5.  Certain  wines  were  imported  in  this  vessel,  alleged  to  be 
of  the  growth  be.  of  France,  these  were  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  St.  Bartholomews,  and  there  purchased  by 
the  consignee,  a  merchant  of  that  island,  and  thence  exported 
to  New  Orleans  during  said  act,  (though  first  imported  into 
thd  United  States  before  the  non-intercourse  act.)  Held, 
they  were  liable  to  forfeiture  and  seizure  under  said  act. 

^  7.  But  in  this  aj^peal  from  the  sentence  of  the  Circuit  7  Cranch, 
Court  (South  Carolina,)  condemning  said  schooner  for  viola t-.^J^^^^^j*^!}] 
ing  the  non-intercourse  act  of  March  1,  1809,  it  was  held,  states. 
that  a  libel  may  be  amended  after  reversal,  for  want  of  sub- 
stantial averments  :  2.  That  a  libel  must  aver  specially  all  the 
facts  which  constitute  the  offence  :    3.  That  this  act  was  in 
force  between  February  21,  and  March  2,  1811,  by  virtue  of 
the  President's  proclamation  of  November  2,  1810. 

The  non-intercourse  act  of  June  13,  1798,  did  not  disable  a  3  Cranoh^ 
United  States'  vessel  sold  bond  Jide  to  r  foreigner  rewding'4»9»  Sands ». 
abroad  while  the  act  existed.  "***' 

^  8.  Was  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  in  Massachu-  9Cranch,7], 
setts  condemning  this  brig  for  violating  the  non-intercourse  act  ^"^  iSlaS** 
of  June  28,  1809,  by  going  with  a  cargo  of  domestic  goods  to    *    ' 
a  prohibited  port.     The  claim  alleged  she  was  duly  cleared 
at  Portsmouth  for  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  sailed  accordingly,     ' 
but  by  violence  of  winds  and  waves  was  driven  out  of  her 
course,  and  became  so  much  damaged  that  she  could  not  pro- 
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Cb.  384.  oeed  on  to  Cbarkston,  but  for  the  preservation  of  vessel  ae^ 
ftfrf •  8«     cargo  and  the  lives  of  the  crew  it  was  necessary  to  sail  for  the 
^^V^J  ^^^^  Indies ;  that  she  accordingly  sailed  to  Martinico,  then  to 
St.  Bartholomews.    The  real  question  was,  if  the  statement 
in  the  claim  was  true,  and  so  a  question  of  fact  the  District 
Court  first  tried  by  witnesses ;  but  the  point  decided  in  the 
Supreme  Coqrt  meriting  attention  was,  that  in  such  a  case  a 
party  excusing  a  breach  of  a  penal  act  ought  to  prove  the 
vis  maj6rj  he  pleads,  so  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  his 
innocence.   This  naturally  results  from  his  plea,  admitting  the 
yiolation  of  such  law,  but  for  the  excuse  he  sets  up.    2«  Cir* 
cumstances  may  sometimes  outweigh  positive  testimony.   Con* 
demnation  affirmed.    See  1  Wheaton's  R.  20,  like  excuse 
set  up. 
9  Crsncb,  %  9.  Appeal  from  the  district  of  Georgia.  Vessel  eondemn* 

Wi  'wc^**  *^  ^^^  violating  said  act  of  June  38,  1809,  non-interoovrse, 
mond  e.V  by  departing  from  Philadelphia  to  a  permitted  port,  without 
StatM.  giving  bond  not  to  go  to  aprohibited  port.  The  material  points 

decided  in  the  Supreme  Cfourt  were  :  1.  That  this  act  which 
required  such  bond  was  applicable  to  a  vessel  in  ballast :  3.  If 
a  merchant  vessel  of  the  United  States  be  seized  by  their 
paval  forces  within  the  territorial  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
foreign  friendly  nation  for  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  an  ofience  against  that  nation  :  3.  But  this  mattes 
of  offence  must  be  adjusted  by  the  two  governments :  4.  This 
court  cannot  take  oogniaatioe  of  it :  5.  The  law  does  not 
connect  that  offence  with  the  seizure  afterwards  made  by  the 
civil  authority,  under  the  process  of  the  District  Court,  so  ss 
to  make  its  proceedings  void  again&t  the  vessel. 
i,Whc«tJW],  ^  la  Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Couit  (Massachusetts.) 
Tk-  rj..^  ^^  offence  charged  was,  that  the  ship  Edward,  Feb.  12, 
1810,  sailed  from  Savannah  with  a  cargo  to  a  foreign  interdict* 
ed  port  without  a  clearance,  and  without  giving  bond  on  said 
act  of  June  S8,  1809;—- claim  denied  she  departed  from  Sa* 
vannah  bound  to  a  foreign  port  in  manner  and  form  stated  in 
the  information.  District  Court  condemned  her.  An  appeal 
to  the  Circuit  Court, — ^that  allowed  the  district  attorney  to 
amend  the  libel  by  filing  a  new  allegation,  that  Liverpool  in 
Great  Britain  was  the  foreign  port  to  which  bound.  This 
amendment  was  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Held, 
also,  under  section  3d  of  said  act,  every  vessel  bound  to  a 
foreign  permitted  port  was  obliged  to  give  bond  with  condition 
not  to  go  to  a  prohibited  port,  and  not  to  trade  with  such  ; — 
also,  if  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  show  a  breach  of  the  law, 
but  the  information  is  not  sufficiently  certain  to  authorize  a 
decree,  the  Supreme  Court  will  remand  the  cause  to  the 
Circuit  Court,  with  directions  to  allow  the  information  to  be 
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itmended ;  the  amendment  contemplated  was  to  insert  Charles*-  Ch.  334. 
ton  instead  of  Savannah.     Dates  and  substance  of  the  British     Art.  8. 
orders  an  council,  the  French  decrees,  and  the  consequent  ^^^^^/'^^^ 
acts  of  our  government. 

$  11.  Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  South  Carolina.  8  wheat  It. 
Libel  on  the  non-importation  laws  against  the  ship  Diana  and  Diana.* 
eargo,-*<;oDdemned.  The  rule  of  damages  settled  was  to  com- 
pute at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  on  the  appraised  value  of  the 
cargo,  including  interest  from  the  date  of  the  decree  of  con- 
demnation in  the  District  Court. 

<^  13.  This  was  a  libel  under  the  non-importation  acts,  a  Wheat  R. 
Excuse  alleged  was  distress  of  weather.     This  repelled,  and  ^'  J**®  ^•'^ 
condemnation  decreed  by  four  judges  against  three,— was  a 
mere  question  of  evidence,  if  it  proved  the  excuse  set  up. 

§  13.  This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  3  Wheat  R. 
District  of  Massachusetts.  The  principtes  of  the  case  and  of  the  ^>The-ffio- 
decision  were  the  same  as  in  the  case  o(  the, ship  New  York. 

^14.  When  an  embargo  bond  was  forfeited  and  sued,  held  l^^^^  ^ 
Ae  penalty  belonged  to  the  executor  of  the  obUgee,  and  not 
to  the  succeeding  officer.    Jones  v,  Shore^s  exrs.,  case  of  re*- 
moval ;  4  Wheat.  74,  76,  Van  Ness  v.  Buel. 

^15.  Error  on  a  judgment  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  2  Wheat  R, 
of  Rhode  Island.  Slocum,  surveyor  of  the  customs  for  the  ?}*^?"  ^' 
port  of  Newport,  seized  the  Venus  and  her  cargo  in  that  *^  ^' 
port  bound  to  some  other  port  in  the  United  States.  Mayber^ 
ry  be.,  the  owners,  replevied  the  property  in  the  State  court. 
Plea,  loaded  in  the  night,  not  under  the  inspection  of  the  pro*-^ 
per  revenue  officers ;  and  that  the  collector,  suspecting  an 
intention  to  violate  the  embargo  laws,  had  directed  him  to 
seize  and  detain  her  till  the  opinion  of  the  President  should  be 
made  known  in  the  case,  and  concluded  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court ;  same  matter  also  was  pleaded  in  bar.  Pit.  de« 
ikiurred  to  both  pleas  in  the  State  court  and  joinder.  Judg- 
ment in  it  for  the  pit. ;  and  the  cause  was  removed  into  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  a  writ  of  error.  Seiz- 
ure was  on  the  11th  section  of  the  embargo  law  of  April  25, 
1806.  Held,  1.  "The  judiciary  act  gives  to  the  Federal 
courts  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  seizures  made  on  land  and 
Water ;  hence,  this  intervention  of  the  State  court  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  act,  and  the  Federal  court  had  a  right  to  enforce 
a  redelivery  to  Slocum,  by  attachment,  or  other  summary  pro- 
cess against  the  party  who  took  the  possession  from  hjm  :  2. 
It  depended  solely  on  the  final  decree  of  the  Federal  courts, 
whether  this  seizure  was  legal  or  tortious :  3.  If  Slocum  had 
refused  to  libel  to  assert  the  forfeiture,  the  District  Court 
might,  on  application  of  Mayberry,  have  compelled  him  to  libel 
ice.  or  to  abandon  the  seizure :  4.  If  this  be  finally  adjudged 
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Cu.  224.  illegal,  and  without  reasonable  cause,  the  said  owners  may 
Art  4.  proceed  at  cotnmon  law,  or  in  the  admiralty  for  damages  for 
the  illegal  seizure  :  but  5.  If  at  common,  then  only  in  the 
State  courts  at  first,  and  through  them  to  the  Federal  courts,  if 
to  them  at  all,  as  they  have  no  jurisdiction  to  decide  on  the 
conduct  of  United  States  officers  in  the  execution  of  their 
laws  in  suits  at  common  law,  but  in  this  way :  6.  Held  also, 
that  no  power  was  given  to  the  officer  by  said  section  to""  detain 
the  cargo  if  separated  from  the  vessel ;  but  that  the  owners 
bad  a  right  to  take  it  out  of  her  and  dispose  of  it  in  any  way 
not  prohibited  by  law  :  and  7*  And  if  detained,  to  replevy  it 
in  the  State  court :  8.  This  section  respected  only  the  vessel, 
not  the  cargo  separated  from  her  :  9.  But  as  the  vessel  was 
detained  under  a  Federal  statute,  the  proceedings  as  to  her 
could  not  have  been  in  the  State  court.  As  to  the  cargo,  the 
State  court  did  not  misconstrue  any  Federal  law. 

{^  16.  Error  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  Was  an  action  of  trover  brought  in  the  State 
court,  in  which  Waher  recovered  of  Otis,  (deft,  in  it)  damages 
for  his  converting  the  cargo  of  the  Ten  Sisters.  Otis,  collec- 
tor of  the  port  of  Barnstable,  had  detained  the  vessel  under 
suspicion  of  an  intention  to  violate  the  embargo  laws,  particu- 
larly the  act  of  April  25,  1808,  sect.  6  and  11.  She  sailed 
from  Ipswich  with  a  cargo  of  flour,  tar,  aifd  rice,  in  order  to 
carry  the  same  to  Barnstable,  or  to  a  place  called  Bast  River 
in  Yarmouthj  and  proceeded  to  Hyannis,  in  the  collection 
district  of  Barnstable  ;  on  ber  arrival  there  the  master  applied 
to  the  collector  for  a  permit  to  land  the  cargo ;  this  was  refus- 
ed by  Otis,  who  soon  after  seized  the  vessel  and  cargo  under 
said  acts./  This  was  given  in  evidence  in  defence,  on  the 
general  issue  in  the  State  court,  and  the  Chief  Justice  in* 
structed  the  jury,  "  that  the  said  several  matters  and  things  so 
allowed  and  proved,  were  not  sufficient  to  bar  the  pit.  of  his 
action"  be.  Verdict  and  judgment  for  the  ph.  The  ques- 
tion of  fait  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which 
reversed  this  judgment  below,  seems  to  have  been^  whedier  the 
master  was  at  the  end  of  his  voyage,  and  so  fairly  applied  for 
permit  to  unlade,  or  whether  he  meant  to  go  further  to  some 
other  port ;  and  so  this  application  forihe  permit  was  a  mere 
pretence  to  cover  an  intention  to  evade  the  embargo  laws.  It 
seems,  the  State  court  and  jury  thought  it  fair  and  honest,  but 
the  Federal  court  deemed  it  fraudulent  and  mere  pretence. 
Judge  .Johnson  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  courts 
stated  further,  that  no  clearance  was  in  evideqce ;  that  Ipswich 
was  to  the  north  of  the  peninsula,  which  terminates  in  Cape 
Cod.  The  port  or  bay  of  Barnstable  was  on  the  north  side 
of  thatjpeninstila ;  Bass  River  and  Hyannis  Bay  on  the  south  ; 
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liU  known  as  distinct  places,  but  all   lying  within  the  county   Ch.  224. 
and  collection   district  of   Barnstable ;  and  though  Hyannis     Art  8. 
Bay  lies  in  said  district,  yet  to  reach  it  in  sailing  from  Ips-  v^^^v^^i^ 
wich,you  must  pass  both  the  town  of  Barnstable  and  the  noouth 
of  Bass  River.     It  does  not  appear  how  these  geographical 
facts  came  into  the  case,  perhaps  the  judge  stated  them  of 
his  own  knowledge.     The  court  held,    1.  It  is  not  necessary 
{as  already  decided)  to  show  probable  cause  for  the  seizure : 
2*  That  the  law  confided  in  the  collector's  discretion,  and  this, 
in  itself,  is  a  suQicient  justification,  ^'  when  the  discharge  of 
duly  is  the  real  motive,  and  not  the  pretext,  for  detention  :"  J^ouf  "• 
3.  But  the  law  relates  only  to  vessels,  ostensibly,  bound  to  Waiter,  in  er* 
some  port  in  the  United  States  :   4.  A  seizure  is  u^stifiable  ^^-   J^^ 
after  the  termination  of  a  voyage  :     5.  And  "  no  further  de-  ment  wu"' 
tentton  of  the  cargo  is  lawful  than  what  is  necessarily  depen-  aeaiD  for 
dent  upon  the  detention  o(  the  vessel :     6.  It  is  not  essential  ^*'and|„^" 
to  the  termination 'of  a  voyage  that  the  vessel  arrive  at  the  the  causef 
terminus  of  her  original  destination ;  but  it  may  be  by  strand-  error  broueht 
ing,  stress  of  weather,  8ic. :    7.  If  a  vessel,   not  actually  ar-  statejuSg? 
riving  at  her  destined  port,  excites  honest  suspicion  in  the  ment  reven* 
collector's  mind,  that  the  master's  demand  of  a  permit  to  land  ***•    '*  J**^ 
her  cargo  was  merely  coburable,  this  is  not  an  end  of  the  v^Twat  * 
voyage  so  as  to  preclude  the  right  of  seizure  and  detention  :  cleared  for 
8.  As  her  destination  was  expressly  to  Barnstable  or  Bass  River  Yarmooth^ 
an  Yarmouth,  \^  her  arrival  at  one  or  the  other  of  those  places  only, 
was  indispensable  to  the  termination  of  her  voyage,"  suppos- 
ing, in  fact,  to  have  had  no  ulterior  destination  :   9.  As  a  des- 
tination may  be  colourable,  if  at  the  termination  of  her  voyage 
or  not,  was  '^  a  questk)n  which  ought  to  be  left  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  court,  open  to  the  jury."    It  seems  it  was  not  left 
open  in  the  State  court  as  that  charge  was  as  above,  and  also 
charged  that  said  matter  did  not ''  constitute  or  amount  to  any 
defence  whatever  in  the  action."     Perhaps  it  is  on  this  single 
point  only  we  can  discern  the  reasons  of  this  reversal.     It  is 
doubtful  if  there  was  any  real   ground  of  suspicion,  but  the 
vrant  of  a  clearance  from  Ipswich,  and  this  the  master  may 
have  had  for  any  thing  that  appears ;  it  only  appears   he  did 
not  mention  it  in  giving  his  testimony,  and  none  was  found 
that  appears.     As  to  the  situation  of  the  vessel  at  Hyannis 
but  little  can  be  inferred,  and  in  Otis  t;.  Bacon,  was  deemed 
Dot  material.     Next  case. 

$17.  This  was  error  in  a  like  case,  and  the  Supreme  Court  7  Crancli, 
of  the  Union  held,  sect.  11th  of  said  embargo  act  of  April  ^^^^* 
35,  1808,  gave  the  collector  no  right  to  seize  and  .detain  a  ves- 
sel and  her  cargo,  after  she  had  arrived  at  her  destined  port, 
under  a  suspicion  she  intended  to  violate  said  law.     2.  That 
9uch  detention  could  not  be  justified  by  instructions  from  the 
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Ch.  224.   Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  nor  by  the  President's  ^onfirmt- 
Art,  8.     tion.     State  judgment  against  the  collector,  Otis,  was  affirmed. 

si^^v*^^  See  this  case  reported  in  the  State  court,  Ch.  144,  a.  14,  s.  21 ; 
Cb.  189,  a.  4|  as  to  debt  on  the  bond  to  prostcute  and  interest 
on  a  review.  As  to  these  two  cases,  Otis  o.  Walter,  and  Otis 
«•  Bacon,  one  material  difference  was,  in  Otis  o.  Bacon,  the 
collector,  before  he  seized,  actually  gave  Bacon  a  permit  to 
land  his  cargo.  This  was  properly  viewed  as  the  collector's 
concession  the  voyage  was  terminated.  Another  material  dif- 
ference, in  Otis  V.  Bacon,  there  was  not  such  a  positive  charge 
by  the  State  court  to  the  jury  that  the  deft's.  plea  was  no  de* 
fence  whatever  in  the  action  ;  but  as  above  tl  ere  was  such  a 
charge  in  Otis  v.  Walter.  As  to  place,  in  Otis  t?.  Bacon,  the 
destined  port  was  Barnstable,  clearance  for  Yarmouth,  biiC 
Bacon's  vessel  arrived  at  Mud  Hole  in  Hyannis  Bay ;  so  no 
material  difference.  However  in  Otis  «.  Bacon,  the  vessel 
came  from  Baltimore  with  flour,  permitted  to  be  imp<vrted,  and 
stopped  at  Mud  Hole,  six  miles  northwest  of  Bass  River,  and 
William  Otis,  the  deputy  colleclor,  who  made  the  seizure,  said  to 
Bacon,  **  I  have  got  your  vessel,  and  I  will  keep  her."  Bacoa 
then  abandoned  the  property  to  Wm.  Otis,  pit.  in  error,  and 
made  a  protest  and  abandonment  before  a  notaty  public. 
Bacon,  also,  brought  trover  in  the  State  court,  agairst  Jos. 
Otis,  the  collector,  who  died  pending  the  suit ;  and  W.  Otis, 
administrator,  was  admitted.  There,  on  the  whole,  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  different  decisions  of  the  Federal  coait 
in  these  two  cases  were  justified  by  these  diflerences,  espe- 
cially, the  permit  actually  given,  and  said  charge  to  the  jury. 
Bills  of  exceptions  to  the  charges,  and  error  brought  on  sect 
25  judiciary  act  of  Sept.  24,  1789;  and  the  general  ques- 
tion above  was,  if  the  court  below  erred  in  its  construc- 
tion of  the  said  eleventh  section.  It  will  be  observed  this 
cause  was  carried  to  the  Federal  court  on  a  bill  of  exceptions 
to  the  charge  of  a  single  judge,  at  a  nisi  prius  court.  And 
the  Federal  court  said  it  had  no  concern  in  the  decisions  of 
the  State  court,  further  than  that  court  misconstrued,  and  im- 
properly decided,  against  the  *^  validity  of  the  constitution, 
treaties,  stntutes,  commissions,  or  authorities  in  dispute." 

2Wbeftton's      ^18.  This  was  a  case  of  a  seizure  at  Mobile  by  the  collec- 

Sui^'dro*  ^^^  ^^^  breach  (Feb.  1813,)  of  the  embargo  act  of  Dec.  23, 
1807  and  additional  acts,  of  the  non-interconrse  act  of  March 
1,  1809,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  (voyage  from 
Mobile  to  Jamaica,)  and  bringing  goods  be.  May,  1813:  3. 
Sundry  goods  be.  were  *''  intended  to  be  imported**  in  the  San 
Pedro  from  Jamaica  to  Mobile  in  violation  of  the  non-intercourse 
■act  be.  In  this  case  several  questions  were  discussed^  but 
the  material  point  4eoided  was,  that  under  the  judiciary  mm 
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of  1789,  Sept  24,  cb.  20,  and  act  of  March  8,  1803,  cb.  Ch.  224. 
93,  causes  of  admiralty  and  maritioie  jurisdiction,  or  in  Art.  8. 
equity,  cannot  be  removed  by  writ  of  error  from  the  Circuit  s^^%^*^^j 
Court  for  Ve-examination  in  the  Supreme  Court,  but  roust  be 
by  appeal.  This  was  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Superior  Court 
in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  by  appeal  under  19th  section, 
sect.  22  of  said  act  of  1789,  and  sect.  2  of  said  act  of  1803* 
This  act  provides  that  from  all  final  judgments  or  decrees,  in  a  ^^ 
Circuit  Court,  m  cases  of  equity,  of  admiralty,  and  mantime  taiy. 
jurisdiction,  and  prize  or  no  prize,  an  appeal  shall  be  allowed 
to  the  Supreme  Court ;  that  a  transcript  of  the  libel,  bill,  an- 
swers, depositions,  and  other  proceedings  in  the  cause,  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  no  new  evidence 
shall  be  admitted,  on  such  appeal,  except  in  admiralty  .and 
prize  causes.  This  act  then  provides,  that  such  appeals  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  rules,  regulations,  and  restrictions  as 
are  prescribed  by  law  in  cases  of  writs  of  error,  and  repeals 
so  much  of  said  19th  and  20th  sections  as  comes  within  the 
purview  of  said  act  of  1803.  This  act  removes,  by  appeal, 
exactly  what  it  ought  to  remove  in  these  three  kinds  of  cases, 
that  is,  the  facts  and  conclusions  from  evidence,  as  well  as  the 
decree  and  law  }  but  a  writ  of  error  removes  only  the  record, 
and  law  of  the  case  seen  in  the  record.  This  is  proper  in 
common  law  cases,  and  in  them  only ;  the  inferior  court  in  said 
three  civil  law  cases,  may  as  often  err  in  its  conclusions  of 
fact  of  evidence,  as  in  its  conclusions  of  law,  from  the  facts ; 
hence  both  removed  but  by  appeal.  By  said  act  of  1789, 
both  were  removed  by  a  writ  of  error  ;  so  was  the  practic\9. 
On  each  act  the  Supreme  Court  had  the  matters  to  decide 
upon,  but  by  different  processes,  by  error  on  one,  appeal 
on  the  other.  The  modei  of  removal  by  error  in  the  act 
of  1789  is  repealed  by  act  of  1803,  ^pd  this  mode  only, 
the  removal  by  appeal,  repealed  that  by  error  ;  hence 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  by  this 
act  of  1803  placed  on  its  true  ground,  the  old  settled  princi- 
ples of  judicial  proceedings.  So  now  the  writ  of  error  very 
properly  remains  in  common  law  cases,  and  in  them  only ; 
and  submits  to  the  revision  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  law 
only  arising  out  of  the  record,  and  that  only  :  whereas,  very 
properly,  in  admiralty  and  equity  cases,  it  revises  the  facts  as 
well  as  the  law,  and  corrects  conclusions  from  evidence.  This 
case  agrees  with  the  record  of  the  United  States  v.  Hooe ; 
that  was  an  appeal,  though  in  3  Cranch,  73,  misreported  er- 
ror. Probable  cause  certified  3  Wheaton,  78,  in  the  San 
Pedro's  case. 

^18.  Other  seizures  in  embargo  and  non'^ntercourse  cases^ 
stated,  Murray  v.  Charming  Betsey,  non-intercourse  case,  Cb. 
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7  Craneb, 


6  Cnincby 
327,  The  Ju- 
I  r.  U.  S. 


7  Cranch,  S22, 
James  Wells, 
a  brig  0.  U. 
States;  aJso 
107. 


3  Wbeaton*8 
R.  148,  The 
WUliamJCiog. 


Bothnea,  &c. 


Wbcaton  on 
Captures,  203 
to  227,  as 
to  trading 
with  the  en- 
emy.— And 
Marten's  Law 
of  Nations, 
2»6  to  271. 


227,  9.  52,  58  ;  Little  v.  Barrime,  D»n-iotercoarse  esse,  Ctu 
227,  s.  51  ;  United  States  v.  Schooner  Betsey  and  Charlottei 
Ch.  186,  a.  9,  s.  8 ,  a.  II,  8.  4,  non-intercourse,  seized  on  a 
river  he. ;  United  States  v.  Hall,  Embargo,  Ch.  40,  a.  21,  s  7 ; 
Schooner  Rachael  v.  United  States,  non-intercourse  case,  and 
law  expired.  An  American  vessel  in  1799  was  forced  bj  dis- 
tress into  a  French  port,  and  obliged  to  unload  to  repair,  and 
was  prevented  by  the  government  there,  from  reladtng  her 
original  cargo,  or  from  taking  any  thing  in  exchange  but  pro- 
duce or  bills.  Held,  she  might  purchase  and  take  away  such 
produce.  3Cranch,  210,  Hallet  tr.  Jenks. 

The  legislature  may  make  the  revival  of  a  statute,  as  the 
non-intercourse  act  'of  March  1,  1809,  depend  on  a  future 
contingency  to  be  declared  by  the  President's  proclamalioD : — 
revives  in  the  very  state  in  which  it  expired. 

^  19.  Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  district  of  Ma- 
ryland ;  seizure  in  Baltimore  for  violating  the  3d  section  of 
the  said  embargo  act  of  Jan.  9,  1808,  for  putting  goods  from 
the  Juliana  on  board  the  Alligator ;  and  decided  that  it  was  no 
offence,  unless  the  act  was  done  with  an  intent  to  export  them, 
and  such  intent  not  being  stated  in  the  libel,  the  offence  con- 
templated in  the  act  was  omitted ;-— other  defects  in  it. 

^  20.  Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  in  Connecticut,  vessel 
and  cargo  seized  for  violating  said  3d  section  of  said  act  of 
Jan.  1808,  in  making  a  voyage  to  St.  Bartholomews,  under  a 
clearance  to  St.  Mary's ;  excuse  pleaded  was  stress  of  weath- 
er. On  this  point  the  court  held,  1.  That  the  evidence  of 
such  necessity  to  excuse  violating  the  embargo  laws  must  be 
very  clear  and  positive  :  2.  In  cases  of  admiralty  jurisdiction, 
new  evidence  will  be  admitted  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  for 
such  purpose  a  commission  will  issue. 

^21.  This  vessel*  was  seized  for  a  breach  of  the  embargo 
acts.  Held,  if  a  vessel  was,  actually  and  bona  fide^  carried 
by  force,  to  a  foreign  ()ort,  she  was  not  liable  to  forfeiture; 
but  if  it  appear  the  alleged  compulsion  was  6ctitious  and  col- 
lusive, there  was  a  forfeiture  and  liability  to  seizure ; — mere 
question  of  fact ;  the  same  in  cases  of  the  Brthnea  and  Jaho- 
stoff.  2  Wbeaton's  R.  169,  177.  If  vessels,  collusively, 
cause  themselves  to  be  captured  in  war,  but  the  captors  are 
fair,  they  have  the  prizes,  and  not  the  government,  for  a  breach 
of  a  non-importation  act 

Art.  9.  Seizures  for  traditig  triih  an  enemy,  using  kis 
licenses,  fyc.  The  courts  in  England  and  in  the  United  States 
have  of  late  years  been  very  much  engaged  in  checking  com- 
merce and  trade  with  an  enemy,  and  especially  the  use  of  his 
licenses.  Several  cases,  in  consideringcaptures,  insurance  involv- 
ing in  them  these  subjects^have  been,  and  will  be  noticed;  espe- 
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cially^Betl  v.  Gelson,  and  Potts  v.  Bell,  Cb.  40,  a.  2,  s.  15  ;  Ch.  224. 
and  several  other  cases,  Cb.  40,  a.  3,  s.  1  to  6  ;  Ch.  1 44,  a.  3,     Art  9. 
s.  4;  Church  v.  Hubbart,  Ch.  186,  a.  11,  s.  12;  Ch.  40,  a.  v^^v-^/ 
6,  s.  20 ;  Rose  v.  Himeiy,  Ch.  186,  a.  9,  s.  12,  14 ;  Hudson 
If.  Guestier,  Ch.  183,  a.  6,  s.  15.     See  also,  1  Rob.  R.  165 ; 
3  Rob.  R.  37,  49,  2d  Am.  ed. ;  4  Rob.  R.  206,  Am.  ed. 

(^  1.   What  i$  a  foreign  vessel^  and  enemy* s  if  a  war  fyc.  7  Crancb, 
Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  in  Maryland,  condemning  the  ^^^j*^"" 
schooner  Good  Catharine  as  a  foreign  vessel,  for  violating  Catharine  v. 
section  5  of  said   embargo  act  of  January  9,  1808,  enacting,  u.  States^ 
"  that  if  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel,  shall  take  on  board  any  no™"*  ' 
specie,  or  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  other  ^han  the 
provisions  and  sea^stores  necessary  for  the  voyage,  such  ship 
or  vessel,  and  the  specie  and  cargo  on  board  shall  be  wholly 
forfeited.''     She  was  originally  an  American  vessel,  but  had 
been  captured  and  condemned  as  prize,  and  purchased  by 
Hurst,  her  former  master,  an  American  citizen.     She  took  on 
board  goods  not  allowed  by  the  act,  "  and  cleared  out  as  a 
Dane,*'  and  had  a  Danish  burgher's  brief,  the  master  got  to 
prove  she  was  a  foreign  vessel.     Adjudged*  a  foreign  vessel, 
though  urged  she  was  in  fact  American,  and  the  owner  might 
prove  the  truth  of  the  case,  as  in  criminal  cases  there  can  be 
no  estoppeL 

^  2.  Enemy^g  licente.    Appeal  from  tbe  Circuit  Court  in  8  Crandi, 
Massachusetts;    and  the  Alexander  seized  and  condemned  i^»J^ii'he 
for  sailing  under  a  British  license  in  (he  war  of  1812.     This  wbeaun  on 
vessel  was  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  sailed  Captures, 
for  them  from  Naples  in  1812,  with  a  cargo  and  said  license  i^^LeMcs. 
to  carry  it  to  England.     On  her  passage  beard  of  the  war, 
and  altered  her  course  for  England,  was  captured  by  the 
British,  carried  into  Ireland,  libelled,  and  acquitted  upon  her 
license,  sold  her  cargo,  and  after  a  detention  for  seven  months 
in  Ireland,  purchased  a  return  cargo  in  Liverpool,  sailed  for 
the  United  States,  and  was  captured  by  a  United  States  priva- 
teer.   Vessel  and  cargo  condemned  as  prize  to  the  captors* 
United  States  also  claimed  both  as  forfeited,  under  the  non- 
importation   act ; — condemnation  also   for   trading  with  the     ^      , 
enemy.     Like  appeal  and  case  of  an  enemy's  license;  and  ]8],203/The 
held,  that  if  a  vessel  sail  under  such  license  of  protection  in  Jnlia. 
fortherance  of  his  views  or  interest,  such  sailing  is  illegal,  and 
subjects  the  vessel  and  cargo  to  seizure  and  confiscation  as 
enemy's  property.     Admiral  Sawyer's  license  was  found  on 
board,  granted  on  the  recommendation  of  Andrew  Allen  jun., 
the  British  consul.     The  paper  stated  tbe  owner  of  the  Julia, 
a  nierchant  of  Boston,  was  *'  well  inclined  towards  the  British 
interest,  who  is  desirous  of  sending  provisions  to  Spain  and 
Portugal  for  tbe  use  of  the  allied  armies  in  the  peninsula." 
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Ch.  324.   The  capture  was  by  the  United  States'  frigate  Chesapeakey 
Art.  9.     December  31 »  1812.    The  court  said,  to  purchase  a  license 
V^-y"^  from  the  enemy  directly  or  indirectly,  is  to  trade  with  him  ; 
and  that  it  made  no  difference  whether  the  flour  caine  to  his 
use  indirectly  through  the  neutral  port  of  Lisbon,  or  directly, 
it  was  a  traffic  with  him,  and  aiding  his  views  and  interesL 
See  this  subject  ably  considered,  p.  189  to  205.     And  it  was 
correctly  observed,  that  ^'  the  peculiar  terms  of  this  license"* 
afforded  '*  irrefragable  proof  of  an  illicit  intercourse  with  the 
enemy,  and  a  direct  contract  to  transport  the  cargo  for  the 
use  of  the  British  armies  in  Spain  and  Portugal." 
8  Crancb,  ^  3.  This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  for  the 

Aifrore^'^ke  ^'^^'''^^  ^^  Rhode  Island.     An  American  vessel  in  the  war  of 
matter.'  1812,  bound  from  Norfolk  with  a  cargo  of  bread«  flour,  be. 

ostensibly  for  St.  Bartholomews,  a  neutral  island,  was,  Novem- 
ber 26, 1612,  captured,  with  a  British  license  on  board,  by  an 
Americau  privateer.  This  license  allowed  her  to  carry  pro- 
visions, lumber,  be.  to  the  British  islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
supplies  to  which  were  important  to  the  English.  This  license 
too  was  granted  iiw  furtherance  of  the  views  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment. The  decision  (as  to  be  expected)  was  the  same  as 
in  the  Julia's  case.  And  further  held,  it  is  not  necessary  in 
order  to  subject  the  property  to  confiscation  the  person  grant- 
ing the  license  be  empowered  to  do  it,  if  the  grantee  take  it 
expecting  it  will  protect  his  property  from  the  enemy  ; — also, 
that  sailmg  with  intention  to  promote  the  enemy's  views  is  suf- 
ficient to  subject  the  property  to  seizure  and  conderonatioo, 
although  that  intention  be  defeated  by  capture.  Many  cases 
and  authorities  cited  in  these  cases. 
e  Crancb,  (}  4.  The  Hiram  was  owned  by  an  American  citizen,  and 

Hiranf*'^*  sailed  from  Baltimore  in  September  1812,  with  a  cargo  of 
flour  and  bread  on  a  voyage  to  Lisbon,  captured  by  a  priva- 
teer and  sent  into  Marblehead,  and  she  had  on  board  a  British 
license  or  protection,  purchased  of  an  American  citizen,  also 
the  owner's  letter  directing  remittance  to  England.  Acquitted 
in  the  district  and  circuit  courts.  Decree  reversed,  and  vessel 
and  cargo  condemned  to  the  captors  as  prize  of  war.  Two  prin- 
ciples recognised  the  above,  the  voyage  was  in  furtherance 
of  the  enemy's  views,  and  under  his  protection :  2.  Sailing  so 
protected  with  a  cargo  of  provisions  to  a  neutral  port,  the 
enemy's  ally  in  his  war  with  a  third  power,  is  such  a  further- 
ance of  the  enemy's  views, 
s  Crancb,  <^  5.    Enemy^s  license  :   what  is  a  domieil  in  kis  country : 

TeVnJi,     i»hat  are  enemy^s  goods,  ^c  .     „        ^ 

Rae  master.  Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  in  Massachusetts.  In  this 
case  the'  vessel  sailed  from  England  with  a  cargo  claimed  by 
the  respondents,  July  4, 1812,  under  a  British  Ucense,  for  Neir 
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Torky  and  was  captured  Augast  6,  1812,  by  an  America  pri-  Ch.  224. 
▼ateer ;  part  of  the  cnrgo  was  claimed  by  Lenox  ta  Maitland  ;  Art.  9. 
part  by  Jonathan  Amory,  as  the  joint  property  of  James 
Lenox,  William  Maitland,  and  Alexander  McGregor  ;  part  by 
M'Gregor  alone ;  and  twenty-one  trunks  of  goods  by  James 
M agee  of  New  York,  as  the  joint  property  of  himself  and 
John  S.  Jones,  residing  in  England.  In  this  case,  the  report 
of  which  occupies  above  sixty  pages,  the  Supreme  Court  held, 
1.  If  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  fix  his  domicil  in  a  foreign 
country,  between  which  and  them  a  war  takes  place  after- 
wards, any  property  shipped  by  him  before  he  knows  of  the 
war,  and  in  it  is  captured  by  a  United  States  cruiser,  must  be 
condemned  as  good  prize  ;  because  this  citizen  remaining  as 
above  domiciled  in  the  enemy's  country,  must  be  viewed  as 
settled  there  and  as  an  enemy,  though  after  the  capture  be 
expresses  a  wish  to  return  :  2.  On  a  shipment  of  goods  to  be 
sold  on  joint  account  of  the  shipper  and  consignee,  or  of  the 
shipper  alone,  at  the  consignee's  election,  the  property  does 
not  vest  in  him,  until  he  makes  his  election  under  the  option 
given  him  :  3.  If  two  merchants,  partners,  jointly  own  a  com- 
mercial house  in  New  York,  and  one  gets  an  American  regis- 
ter for  a  ship,  by  swearing  he  with  his  partner  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  merchant,  are  the  sole  owners  of  her,  when  in  fact  his 
partner  is  domiciled  in  England,  the  ship  is  liable  to  forfeiture 
and  seizure  under  the  actof  Congress  of  December  31,  1792. 
As  to  M'Gregor,  Maitland,  and  Jones,  they  were  native  Brit- 
ish subjects,  but  came  to  the  United  States  long  before  the  war 
of  1812,  and  in  due  time  were  naturalized.  LAng  prior  to 
this  war  they  returned  to  England,  and  there  fixed  themselves 
in  trade,  and  were  settled  in  it  there  when  said  shipments  were 
made,  and  when  the  capture  was  made.  Maitland  remained 
there,  but  hearing  of  the  capture  expressed  a  wish  to  return 
to  the  United  States,  but  was  prevented  by  several  causes  he 
stated  in  his  affidavit.  M'Gregor  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  May  1813;  Jones  remained  in  England.  Vattel's 
definition  of  a  domicil  is  material,  and  perhaps  the  true  one. 
It  is,  he  says,  ^*  a  habitation  fixed  in  any  place  with  an  inten- 
tion of  always  staying  there  ;"  but  he  must  **  sufficiently  make 
Isnown  his  intention  of  fixing  there,  either  tacitly  or  by  an  ex- 
press declaration." 

Johnson  J.  declined  giving  an  opinion.  Marshall  C.  J. 
•dissented  on  the  first  point;  his  reasons,  p.  288  to  317.  Liv- 
ingston J.  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  Chief  Justice. 

^  6.  Domicil — haw  on  this  the  right  to  seize  depends.  As 
-where  a  friend  or  neutral  has  bis  domicil  in  the  enemy's 
country  &cc. 
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Ch.  234.       Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  in  Rhode  Island,  eondemn^ 
Art.  9.     ing  certain  goods  shipped  at  Glasgow  by  Colin  Gillespie,  the 
v^^^v^i^^  claimant,  who  had  been  naturalized  in  the  United  Stales,  and 
8  Cninch,      consigned  to  A  and  B  for  sale  and  remittance  to  the  shipper 
lancer        *^  Glasgow.     They  were  captured  by  an  American  privateer. 
Boyer.  mu-    And  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  commercial  domicil  of 
^  ^^'  ^^*  a  merchant,  when  his  goods  are  captured  or  seized,  decides 
d'cranch  *^'  their  character  hostile  or  neutral.    It  appeared  Gillespie  own- 
'  so».--  ed  the  goods  when  shipped  ;  that  he  was  a  native  of  Great 

PCrmDofa,  Britain,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1793,  and  was  nat* 
uralized  in  1798  ;  having  in  1794  and  1796,  returned  to  Great 
Britain  on  mercantile  business,  and  revisited  the  United  States 
in  1795  and  1797 ;  again  went  to  Great  Britain  in  1799, 
there,  married,  and  revisited  the  United  States  with  his  wife  in 
1799,  and  continued  in  New  York  until  June  1802  ;-*-agaia 
went  to  Great  Britain  and  resided  there  till  November  1805, 
when  he  came  again  to  the  United  States,  (his  wife  having 
died  in  Scotland,)  and  formed  a  partnership  with  John  Graham 
j  of  New  York  ;  and  returned  to  Glasgow  in  1805,  where  he 

I  carried  on  the  business  of  the  partnership,  under  the  6rm  of 

j  Calii)  Gillespie  &  Co.,  and  there  remained  till  the  partnership 

I  was  dissolved,  and  till  July  2,  1813,  on  which  day  he  left  the 

I  enemy's   country  and  came  to  the  United  States  with  his 

family,  and  arrived  in  October  1813.  He  kept  house  at  Glas- 
gow, and  built  a  warehouse  there,  which  he  owned  when  the 
cause  was  heard,  and  kept  his  counting-house  in  it.  He  de- 
posed, that  he  resolved  to  come  to  the  United  States,  on  being 
informed  of  the  war  declared  in  them  June  18,  1812,  and 
known  in  England  about  the  20th  of  July  1812,  but  was  pre- 
vented coming  by  commercial  engagements  until  the  time 
above  stated,  then  leaving  some  of  bis  afliiirs  not  arranged. 
His  property  was  condemned.  Hence  held,  he  was  domiciled 
in  Great  Britain  when  it  was  captured,  very  early  in  the  war. 
Was  an  order  for  farther  proof.  Held,  aa  Englishman  bom, 
domiciled  in  the  United  States  at  peace  with  England,  might 
lawfully  exercise  the  privilege  of  the  United  States  in  trade 
with  Denmark,  at  peace  with  them,  though  at  war  with  Eog 
land.  1  Maule  &  Sel.  R.  726. 
8  Cranch,  §  7.  What  i$  trading  with  an  enemy  fac. — Appeal  from 

S^ncc**'  *®  Circuit  Court  in  New  Hampshire.  The  ship  St.  Law- 
ivebb,  mas-  rence,  owned  in  New  York  and  Baltimore,  arrived  at  Liver- 
ter.  pool  from  Sweden,  in  April,  1813,  with  a  cargo  of  iron  and 

deals.  In  May  the  owner's  agent  contracted  for  her  sale  to  a 
house  in  Liverpool ;  the  contract  to  be  ratified  or  disaffirmed 
by  her  owners ;  and  they  to  execute  the  bill  of  sale,  if  affirnH 
ed,  to  Ogden  and  Heard  in  New  York,  or  either  of  them. 
May  5,  1813,  a  license  was  granted  by  the  British  privy 
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council,  to  Thomas  White,  cif  London,  and  others,  to  export  Ch.  224. 
direct  to  the  United  States,  an  enumerated  cargo  in  the  St*  Art.  9. 
Lawrence,  provided  she  cleared  out  before  the  last  of  the  ^^f^>/^^^ 
month.  May  30,  1813,  she  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  the 
United  States,  with  the  licensed  cargo.  Alexander  M'Gregor 
and  family  were  passengers  in  her.  Ogden  claimed  the  ship 
for  himself  and  M'Gregor,  and  the  goods  for  many  persons  in 
parts.  The  cargo  was  chiefly  enemy's  goods.  Held,  this 
was  trading  with  the  enemy,  and  the  ship  forfeited,  as  prize 
of  war.  She  went  to  England  after  the  war  was  known,  and 
sailed  from  a  British  port  nearly  a  year  after  the  war  was  de- 
clared. She  was  loaded  in  an  enemy's  country,  by  persons 
trading  there.  She  had  a  British  license  8zc. ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  presume,  said  the  court,  the  cargo  is  enemy's  pro- 
•perty;  and  the  court  will  not  make  an  order  for  further,  proof 
in  favour  of  the  claimants,  where  it  appears,  as  in  this  case, 
there  has  been  an  intentk>nal  and  fraudulent  suppression  of 
papers.  5ecti<,  if  by  accident  or  mistake.  She  "was  cer- 
tainly guilty  of  trading  with  the  enemy."  Citizens  having  a 
right  to  withdraw  their  funds  from  an  enemy's  country,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  must  do  it  in  a  reasonable  time  ; 
eleven  mondis  is  too  late,  and  amounts  to  an  illegal  traffic 
with  the  enemy. 

^  S.  In  this  case  the  court  said,  "  it  ts  not  to  be  contended  9  Cranch, 
that  the  sailing  with  a  cargo,  on  freight,  from  St.  Petersburg  J?^"^  ^- 
to  London,  after  a  full  knowledge  of  the  war,  did  not  amount  xheJoaeph/ 
to  such  a  trading  with  the  enemy,  as  to  have  subjected  both 
vessel  and  cargo  to  condemation,  as  prize  of  war,  had  she 
been  captured  when  proceeding  on  that  voyage ;" — no  excuse 
the  voyage  was  to  obtain  funds  to  pay  her  expenses  ;  nor  that 
an  American  minister  thought  the  voyage  legal.  Being  thus 
liable  to  capture,  she  remained  so  when  innocently  sailing  in 
ballast  from  London  to  the  United  States,  both  being  parts  of 
the  same  circuitous  voyage, — in  fact,  a  voyage  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg to  the  United  States  by  the  way  of  London  $— -and 
<<  was  seized  in  delictOj^  on  a  just  view  of  the  continuity  of 
the  voyage.  And  a  capture,  as  prize  of  war,  may  legally  be 
made  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States,  at  any 
place  below  low-water  mark. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  in  Massachusetts : — and  held,  8  Cranebi 
that  after  war  is  declared,  an  American  citizen  cannot  legally  i^i^''^ 
send  a  vessel  to  an  enemy's  country  to  bring  away  his  pro- 
perty. 

*    §  9.  EnemyU  license^  and  trading  toiih  Am.— -Appeal  from  1  Wheaton^ 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Massachusetts.     The  Hiram  was  laden  ^  ^*^ 
with  flour  bound  from  Baltimore  to  Lisbon,  in  1813,— rcoii- 
demned  for  sailing  under  a  license  from  the  enemy.    This 

roh,  VII.  61 
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Ch.  224.  license  is  closely  connectedy  io  principle,  with  the  offence  oT 
Art.  9.     trading  with  him  ;  in  both  cases  the  knowledge  of  the  agent 
s.^^V'^^  will  affect  the  principal,  though  be  may  in  reality  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact     It  will  be  observed,  in  this  case,  that  the  Hiram 
was  forfeited,  and  liable  to  be  seized  merely  for  sailing  under 
the  enemy's  license^ — no  allegation  she  was  in  the  further- 
ance of  his  views  or  interests,  (as  in  the  former  cases,)  or 
supplying  him,  or  in  any  manner  aiding  or  benefiting  him. 
9  Cninch  §  1^-  Vesiel  protected  from  seizure^  ^augh  having  a  Brii' 

126,  the  '      ish  Iteeme. — Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  in  Rhode  Island, 
^^'  condemning  the  Mary's  cargo.     Cause  was  argued  !ast  term, 

and  this  court  gave  leave  for  further  proof,  by  affidavits,  on 
certain  points  stated.  The  Mary,  an  American  vessel,  sailed 
from  England  in  August,  1812,  in  consequence  of  the  repeal 
of  the  British  orders  in  council,  and  was  forced  by  the  dan- 
gers of  the  seas,  to  put  into  Ireland,  where  she  was  necessa- 
rily detained  till  April,  1613,  when  she  sailed  again  for  the 
United  States,  under  the  protection  of  a  British  license, — was 
captured  on  her  voyage  by  an  American  privateer ;  held,  she 
was  protected  by  the  President's  instructions  of  August  28, 
1812,  as  the  continuity  of  the  voyage  was  not  broken  :  her 
first  British  license  was  dated  July  8,  1812,  before  knowledge 
of  the  war  in  England  ;  began  to  load  August  3,  and  sailed  Au- 
gust 16,  1812,  with  funds  placed  in  England  as  early  as  1811.. 
The  instructions  directed  ^*  the  public  and  private  armed  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  not  to  intercept  any  vessels  belonging 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  coming  fiom  British  ports  to 
the  United  States,  laden  with  British  merchandise,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  alleged  repeal  of  the  British  orders  in  council,"  if 
they  sailed  before  September  15,  1 812.  2.  Another  material 
matter  was  decided  in  this  case ; — that  is,  if  the  vessel  be 
condemned  in  the  District  Court  as  British  property,  merely 
because  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of  her  owner  to  appear  and 
claim  her,  this  did  not  preclude  the  owner  of  her  cargo  from 
'  proving  her  American  property ;  and  the  district  judge  should 
have  inquired  into  the  right  of  property,  though  her  owner 
was  in  contumacy,  as  far  as  material  to  a  right  decree  as  to  her 
cargo.  Hence  the  Appellate  Court  may  make  such  mquiiy. 
The  admiralty  notice  as  to  the  Mary  herself,  on  the  libel,  was 
notice  only  to  those  who  could  assert  some  title  to  her,  or  in- 
terest in  her,  and  not  to  those  who  had  no  interest  in  Uie  ve^* 
sel  herself,  so  not  parties  in  the  cause  as  to  her,  and  so  not 
concluded. — Cargo  restored  as  American  property  ;  but  rea- 
sonable costs  and  expenses  allowed  to  the  captors.  It  wiB 
be  observed,  the  court  took  no  notice  of  the  British  licenses, 
though  one  of  them  was  obtained  of  the  enemy  during  the 
war. 
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^11*  How  the  produce  of  the  soil  adheres  to  it  in  war  Uc.  Ch.  334* 
Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  in  Maryland.  Case.  The  Dan-     Art*  9. 
ish  island  Santa  Cruz,  was  captured  by  the  Britisb  in  the  late  v-^^^v-^^ 
war,  and  this  sugar  was  shipped  by  Bentzon,  a  Danish  officer  ^  Crancb, 
there,  after  the  seizure  of  the  island  by  the   English,  and  hhds.of  ragar 
while  they  held  it.    The  Danish  subjects  there  retained  their  v.  Boyle  b  al. 
fends  and  estates.    Bentzon  owned  the  land  there,  whereon  caw  of  Bent- 
this  sugar  was  produced  ; — but  on  the  surrender  of  the  island 
he  withdrew  from  it,  and  resided  in  Denmark,  but  managed 
his  estate  in  the  island  by  his  agent,  who  shipped  the  sugar  in 
a  British  ship,  to  a  house  in  London,  on  account  and  risk  of 
Bentgon.     On  her  passage  she  was  captured  by  an  American 
privateer;   held,  1.  That  this  island,  while  so  held  by  the 
English,  was,  to  every  commercial  and  belligerent  intent,  a 
British  colony  :    3.  This  sugar  was  British  property,  because 
its  owner,  though  domiciled  in  Denmark,  owned  the  British 
soil  on  which  produced ;  and  on  the  rule  laid  down  by  Sir 
W.  Scott,  to  wit :  *^  the  possession  of  the  soil  does  impress 
on  the  owner  the  character  of  the  country,  as  far  as  the  pro- 
duce of  that  plantation  is  concerned,  in  its  transportation  to 
any  other  country,  whatever  the  local  residence  of  the  owner 
nay  be ;"  meaning  no  doubt  the  owner  of  the  plantation 
remains- the  owner  of  the  produce,  though  not  so  expressed. 
And  it  seems  held,  that  as  far  as  Bentzon  held  this  plantation 
under  the  British  government,  he  incorporated  himself  with 
the  British  interest,  and  is  to  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  British 
nation.    Said  Marshall  C.J.  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
*'  Personal  property  may  follow  the  person  any  where  ;  and 
its  character,  if  found  on  the  ocean,  may  depend  on  the  domi- 
eil  of  the  owner."   This  is  an  ancient  and  sound  position.  He  Commen- 
adds,  **  But  land  is  fixed.    Wherever  the  owner  may  reside,  ^'^* 
that  land  is  hostile  or  friendly^  abcording  to  the  condition  of 
the  country  in  which  it  is  placed."    This  too  is  an  ancient 
and  sound  position.   Therefore  lately,  when  at  war  with  Great 
Britain,  we  never  treated  as  hostile,  lands  in  the  United  States 
owned  by  British  subjects  ;  and  here  it  is  believed  the  sound  ^*Jj^*  "nd  of 
principle  stops.     In  the  late  war  of  1813,  British  subjects  this  eaie. 
owned  numerous  tracts  of  land  in  the  United  States, — were 
they  allowed  as  friends  to  carry  the  produce  of  them  to  any 
other  country  t    A  London  merchant,  for  instance,  owned  a 
plantation  in  Virginia,  and  his  agent  on  it  shipped  the  produce 
to  this  merchant  in  London,  on  his  account  and  risk,  and  it 
was  his  property.  Was  it  exempted  on  the  ocean  from  Ameri- 
can capture  ?     In  this  situation  in  the  wars  of  1776  and  1813, 
property  must  'have  been  captured  by  us  in  scores  of  cases, 
and  the  same  on  the  British  side,  as  American  citizens  held 
lands  in  the  British  territories.    It  is  believed  there  never  was 
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Ch.  224.  a  claim  or  defence  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  any  book  prior 
Art.  9.     to  the  year  1783,  and  then  only  one  or  two  solitary  cases. 

Above  a  century  past  the  principle  has  been  well  settled, 
if  we  owe  a  debt  to  an  alien  friend,  and  he  becomes  an  alien 
enemy,  he,  during  the  war,  loses  his  interest,  but  not  bis  prin- 
cipal. Thus  public  law  distinguishes  between  principal  and 
interest,  in  their  nature  so  united.  Far  longer  has  public 
and  municipal  law  made  a  clear  distinction  between  the  soi) 
and  the  person  of  the  owner,  and  between  the  soil,  and  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  after  separated  from  it,  and  shipped  oo 
the  ocean,  consigned  to  another  country.  Again,  it  has  ever 
been  an  invariable  principle  of  the  common  and  civil  law,  and 
it  is  believed  of  all  law,  that  personal  property,  moveable  as 
this  sugar  was  on  the  ocean,  when  seized,  and  so  totally 
severed  from  the  soil  on  which  raised,  adheres  to  the  persoa 
of  the  owner,  and  not  to  such  soil.  We  know  of  no  personal 
moveable  property  adherent  or  attached  to  the  soil,  but  that 
actually  used  on  or  with  it, — as  slaves  on  a  plantation.  But 
the  slave  loses  his  plantation  character,  and  ceases  to  adhere 
to  it,  or  to  go  with  it,  as  soon  as  he  is  carried  permanently 
from  it  to  be  sold  elsewhere,  as  this  sugar  was  when  cap- 
tured. The  same  principle  ever  holds  as  to  horses  and  catde 
raised  or  used  on  a  farm, — ^they  are  completely  severed  from 
it,  the  moment  tliey  are  carried  from  it,  and  shipped  on  the 
ocean  for  a^foreign  market,  never  to  reiurn. 

The  true  question  is,  when  does  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
or  the  moveable  property  used  on  it,  cease  to  adhere  or  to  be 
attached  to  it  ?  Clearly  when  penpanently  removed  from  it, 
and  is  fully  intended  no  longer  to  have  any  connexion  with  it. 
This  was  clearly  the  case  of  this  sugar  when  captured  on  the 
ocean.  Tbfs  is  the  only  definite  and  practical  rule.  Suppose 
this  sugar  had  been  carried  to  Bentzon  in  Denmark,  and  he 
bad  kept  it  there  a  year,  and  then  shipped  it,  as  his  property, 
for  Lisbon,  and  on  its  passage  to  that  place  it  had  been  cap- 
tured by  an  enemy  of  Great  Britain,  while  she  retained  Santa 
Cruz,  and  while  he  continued  to  own  the  soil  there,  on  which 
raised,  why  not  prize  to  the  captors,  according  to  this  doc- 
trine, not  of  many  years  standing  ? 

The  Chief  Justice  further  said,  "  While  that  island  belonged 
to  Denmark,  the  produce  of  the  soil,  while  unsold,  was,  ac- 
cording to  thu  rule,  Danish  property,  whatever  might  be  the 
general  character  of  the  particular  proprietor.  When  the  island 
became  British,  the  soil  and  its  produce,  while  that  produce 
remained  unsold,  were  British/'  Now  according  to  this  doc- 
trine so  Ions  as  Great  Britain  retained,  or  should  retain,  this 
island,  and  Bentzon  his  plantation  in  it,  and  this  sugar  unsold, 
though  half  a  century,  it  remained  British  property,  liable  to 
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be  captured  or  seized,  as  prize  of  war,  by  tbe  enemies  of  Ch.  234. 
Great  Britain  wherever  met  with  on  the  ocean  ;•  and  Bentzon  Art.  9. 
would  be  a  British  subject  quoad  this  plantation,  and  its  pro- 
duce not  sold,  to  all  commercial  and  belligerent  purposes, 
^*  although  incorporated,  so  far  as  respects  his  general  character, 
with  the  permanent  interests  of  Denmark."  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice said  further,  Bentzon  *'  was  incorporated,  so  far  as  respec- 
ted his  plantation  in  Santa  Cruz,  with  the  permanent  interests 
of  Santa  Cruz,  which  was,  at  that  time,  British ;  and  though, 
as  a  Dane,  he  was  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  an  enemy, 
yet,  as  a  proprietor  of  land  in  Santa  Cruz,  he  was  no  enemy, 
he  could  ship  his  produce  to  Great  Britain  in  perfect  safety." 
Exactly  the  case  in  our  wars  with  England  of  1775  and  J812, 
of  every  British  subject  holding  lands  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  our  public  enemy  in  every  thing  but  his  lands  here, 
and  their  produce  ;  as  to  them  our  friend ;  and  we  could  not 
capture  or  seize  it,  though  he,  in  open  war  between  his  domi- 
ciled country  and  ours,  bad  totally  separated  and  permanent- 
gthis  produce  from  his  lands  here,  and  had  got  it  into  tbe 
ritish  channel,  never  more  to  have  any  relation  to  his  lands 
bore.  If  it  be  said  this  is  the  result  of  a  nation's  allowing 
public  or  general  enemies  to  bold  lands  in  its  territories,  this 
nay  be  denied.  On  tbe  whole  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that 
liiis  is  the  first  decision  of  the  kind  in  our  country.  See  Phoe* 
nix's  case,  Ch.  227,  s.  58. 

In  admitting  this  new  principle  in  the  United  States,  there 
is  another  matter  of  high  consideration  to  be  attended  to.  It 
is  this :  Our  Congres,  our  national  Legislature,  that  declares 
war  and  designates  public  enemies,  does  not  admit  aliens  to 
bold  real  estates  here  in  the  United  States,  (except  it  passes 
naturalization  acts) — but  each  State  Legislature  in  the  Union 
can  allow  aliens,  even  enemies,  to  acquire  and  hold  such  es- 
tates in  each  State,  and  so  the  President  and  Senate  by  treaty. 
Congress  does  not  allow  an  alien  enemy  to  be  naturalized  in 
war ;  yet  a  State  may,  partially,  by  allowing  him  to  acquire 
and  hold  lands  here  \  then,  though  a  general  enemy  to  the 
United  States,  yet  he,  as  the  proprietor  of  such  lands  be  owns 
here,  on  the  new  principle,  is  not  an  enemy,  but  a  friend ; 
and,  as  such  friend,  has  a  right,  though  domiciled  in  the  ene- 
my's country,  in  safety,  to  carry  their  produce  about  the 
world  in  a  usual  way  for  a  market.  Is  there  not  some  mis- 
lake  in  the  report  of  this  case  ? 

An  eminent  lawyer  thinks  I  have  mistaken  the  opinion  of 
tbe  court  in  this  case,  and  observed,  that  "  Bentzon  was  a  neu- 
tral, and  as  such  by  his  neutral  domicil  could  be  entitled  to  a 
restitution  ;  but  a  new  principle  intervened,  which  shut  him 
out  from  restitution,  although  be  had  a  neutral  domicil ;  that 
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Ch.  324  principle  was,  that  the  property  claimed  was  enemy's  proper^. 
Art.  9.  because  it  was.  the  produce  of  a  hostile  soil,  notwithstanding 
^^^"v^^^  the  owner's  usual  character  was  neutrsL  But  if  Bantnon  bad 
been  a  British  subject,  then  his  personal  character  would  (if  be 
had  been  domiciled  in  England)  have  been  hostile,  and  his  pro* 
party  would  have  been  condemnable,  as  the  property  of  an 
eneroyi  independently  of  the  other  ground,  so  that  the  new 
principle  does  not  shield  the  property  of  a  person  baring  a 
hostile  domicil,  from  condemnation,  merely  because  the  pro- 
perty comes  from  a  neutral  soil  or  plantation ;  but  it  condemns 
It  if  the  personal  character  of  the  owner,  by  reason  his  domi* 
cil,  be  hostile,  and  it  condemns  it  also  if  his  personal  character 
be  neutral.  It  never  acquits  the  property  where  the  domtcil 
would  condemn  it ;  but  it  condemns  it  even  where  the  domicil 
is  neutral,  and  would  acquit  it.  In  this  respect  the  rule  operates 
one  way  only,  and  wants  reciprocity.  Therefore  the  case  put 
of  a  London  merchant,  owning  a  plantation  in  the  United 
States,  is  not  admitted  to  be  correct ;  for  the  property  would 
still  be  condemned  because  of  his  domicil  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try. I  admit  the  Chief  Justice's  reasoning  would  seem  to 
reach  such  a  case,  but  I  know  it  never,  in  net,  was  designed 
to  touch  it." 

This  distinction  is  the  English  distinction,  which  holds  that  a 
hostile  soil  owned  by  a  neutral,  impresses  on  biro,  as  to  that 
soil,  a  hostile  character,  and  makes  his  produce  of  it  coo- 
demnable ;  but  a  neutral  or  friendly  soil  owned  by  an  enemy 
does  not  impress  on  him  a  neutral  or  friendly  character,  as  to 
that  soil,  and  so  does  not  exempt  his  produce  of  it  from  con- 
demnation. But  it  will  be  observed  the  Chief  Justice  did 
not  make  this  distinction,  if  the  case  be  correctly  reported ; 
but  he  expressly  puts  the  case  of  the  friendly  or  neutral  soil, 
as  cited  above,  as  impressing  its  character  on  the  owner  of  it, 
and  adds  the  case  put  of  the  London  merchant  in  principle,  b 
saying  that  Bentzon  "  was  incorporated  as  far  as  respected  his 
plantation  in  Santa  Cruz  with  the  permanent  interest  of  Santa 
Cruz,  which  was  at  that  time  British ;  and  though  as  a  Dane  he 
was  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  an  enemy,  yet  as  a  pro- 
prietor of  land  in  Santa  Cruz  he  was  no  enemy :  he  couU 
ship  his  property  to  Great  Britain  in  perfect  safety."  This  new 
and  unreciprocal  principle  evidently  originated  with  the  strongest 
on  the  ocean  wishing  to  multiply  the  causes  of  captures  and  con- 
demnations. This  principle  merits  much  attention,  especially 
when  extended  to  produce,  after  permanently  separated  from 
the  soil.  Held  in  this  case,  a  vessel  liable  to  capture  as  ene- 
4  Wheatoii*8  my's  property  as  having  his  license,  may  be  seized  after  she 
case^f  the  ^^^^  ^  ^^  *^°®  ^^  ^^^  ports,  and  be  condemned  as  prize  of 
Caledonia.     War  ;  the  same  if  a  vessel  4>e  so  liable  for  trading  with  hio^ 
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S.  A  seizure  made  by  any  penon  is  good,  if  recognised  by  Ch.  224. 
the  government  by  legal  process :  cases  otherwise  cited  p.  101.     Art.  9. 
In  a  like  case  of  seizure  in  port  for  such  cause,  the  circum-  s^^^v^^ 
stance  of  the  7ess«*Ps  having  been  in  an  enemy's  port  for  adju-  ^^hMton'i 
dicatiott,  and  allowed  to  pursue  her  voyage,  is  such  a  ground  chevM  •. 
of  presumption  of  a  license,  as  to  be  cause  of  condemnation  Lamb. 
if  not  explained  by  evidence. 

The  property  of  a  house  of  trade  established  in  an  enemy's  Friendwhaft 
country  is  seizable  as  prize,  wherever  may  be  the  domicil  of 
the  partners.   4  Wheaton'sR.  105. 

^12.  Case  of  a  British  license  in  a  vessel  bound  with  flour  2  Wheaton's 
from  Alexandria  to  Cadiz  :  and  held  as  in  former  cases,  that  ?\|¥>  "^^^ 
sailing  under  the  enemy's  license  constitutes,  of  itself,  an  ille-  ^^^"^ 
gal  act,  and  is  cause  of  confiscation,  without  regard  to  the  ob-' 
ject  of  the  voyage,  or  to  the  port  of  destination  ;  that  it  is  an 
attempt  by  one  individual  of  a  belligerent  countrv  to  clothe 
himself  with  a  neutral  character,  by  the  license  of  the  other 
beUigerent,  and   thus  to  separate   himself  from  the  common 
character  of  his  own  country.     See  s.  11. 

^13.  Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum-  a  Wheaton'g 
bia.    Assumpsit  for  the  price  of  a  British  license,  sold  to  the  R- 204, 212, 
deft.     Plea,  non  assumpnt.    Court  held,  that  the  use  of  a  j^tctKlison  • 
license  or  pass  from  the  enemy,  by  a  citizen,  being  unlawful,  rather  contm 
one  citizen  had  no  right  to  purchase  of,  or  sell  to,  another,  ^  ^^*  ^ 
such  a  license  or  pass  to  be  used  on  board  of  an  American  CooHdge  v. 
vessel.  The  several  cases  on  this  subject  briefly  brought  togeth*  inglee. 
«r  in  a  note  7  to  12. 

^14.  Looking  attfae  cases  of  the  Ariadne  and  Hiram,  and  Comment 
observing  that  merely  sailing  under  an  enemy's  license  is  cause  ^*^' 
of  confiscation  of  vessel  and  cargo,  we  look  back  to  the  Ma- 
ry's case,  sailing  under  such  license,  from  Ireland  to  the  United 
States  in  the  late  war ;  and  we  are  led  to  inquire  what  there 
was  in  the  President's  proclamation  that,  in  the  least  degree, 
covered  or  pardoned  her  sin  in  sailing  under  this  license,  this 
enemy's  protection  ;  for,  if  forced  into  Ireland  to  repair,  by 
necessity,  she  could  not,  legaUy,  act  beyond  that  necessity ; 
and,  surely,  this  did  not  authorize  her  to  traffic  with  an  enemy 
lor  this  license,  obtained  in  Ireland  in  open  war.  If  it  be 
said  she  was  in  a  lawful  voyage  as  to  the  United  States,  under 
the  proclamation,  and  needed  a  license  to  secure  her  from 
captures  by  the  enemy  ;  it  may  be  replied,  that  every  Ameri- 
can vessel  in  the  war,  in  a  legal  voyage  in  respect  to  the 
United  States,  had  need  of  such  security  to  save  her  from 
enemy's  seizure*  How  widely  difierent  the  principle  in 
the  Ariadne's  case,  and  that  in  Bentzon's  sugar  case  :  in  this, 
a  principle  adopted,  without  precedent,  aflbrding,  in  its  nature, 
very  extensive  intercourse  and  traffic  among  enemies ;  in  the 
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Ch.  334.  Ariadoe's  and  Hiram's  cases,  a  principle,  so  rigidly  strict,  as  t» 
Art.  9.  make  it  confiscation  of  vessel  and  cargo,  even  to  sail  under  an 
s^f^^/^^j  enemy's  license,  without  regard  to  the  object  of  the  voyage 
or  to  the  port  of  destination,  that  is,  without  any  inquiry 
whether  she  meant  to  injure  her  own  country  or  favour 
the  enemy,  or  was  sailing  to  his  benefit  or  not.  There  was  a 
material  fact  in  these  license  cases,  not  noticed.  Our  govern* 
ment  allowed  the  British  consul  to  remain  in  Boston  in  his 
official  business  in  the  war,  therefore  a  sort  of  neutral,  at 
least ;  and  it  appears  the  licenses  usually,  and  in  all  the  leading 
eases,  were  obtained  from  or  through  him.  Was  traffic  with  this 
consul,  in  fact,  trading  with  the  enemy  of  a  dangerous  kind  f 
The  real  question  is,  ought  not,  in  each  case,  the  use  and  in- 
tention, the  object  and  purpose,  of  having  such  license,  to  be 
inquired  into  ?  There  was  no  doubt  in  the  Julia's  case,  the 
first  decided,  the  intention  and  use  were  clearly  criminal* 
She  was  indirectly  supplying  the  enemy.  So  was  the  Auro- 
ra's case.  Till  the  Ariadne's  case,  the  inquiry  was  made,  or 
the  object  and  intent  appeared  to  be  criminal ;  or,  as  in  the 
Hiram's  case,  the  inauiry  was  not  asked  for ;  and  in  the  Ari- 
adne's case,  do  the  tacts,  on  which  the  court  must  have  de- 
cided, iustify  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  judge  who  declared 
its  opinion  ? 

In  all  these  cases,  it  must  be  observed  that,  where  a  vessel 
is  liable  to  capture  as  prize,  she  must  also  be  liable  to  forfeit- 
ure and  seizure,  for  breach  of  the  citizen's  allegiance  or  obli- 
gations to  his  own  country.     The  Mary,  when  captured,  was 
sailing  under  an  enemy's  license,  purchased  in  bis  country, 
when  the  war  was  fully  known,  and  for  the  express  purpose  of 
protecting  her  and  her  cargo  from  bis  captures,  and  for  no  bad 
purpose,  unless  this  was  a  bad  one.     So  her  license  was  right 
on  the  principles  of  national  law  which  could  not  be  varied  or 
aflected  by  the  President's  proclamation. 
iTHieBton's       $16.  Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  in  Georgia.     This 
whw?ne?*     schooner  and  cargo  were  libelled  as  prize,  as  enemy's  proper- 
RugeD.  ty,  or  as  citizen's  for  trading  with  the  enemy  ;  claimed  by  a 

neutral  Swede,  resident  in  the  United  States,  and  doroicOed 
here,  so  owing  a  temporary  allegiance.  Proved  she  was  in 
fact  owned  by  American  citizens;  had  simulated  papers)— «nd 
condemned  for  trading  with  the  enemy  between  Savannah  and 
Jamaica, — cleared,  however,  for  Cartbagena.  Material  points 
decided  were,  that  American  citizens  "  are  equally  guilty  of 
trading  with  the  enemy,  whether  that  trade  were  carried  on 
between  a  British  port  and  the  United  States,  or  between  suck 
port  and  any  foreign  nation."  3.  The  offence  of  so  trading 
'was  complete  the  moment  the  Rugen  sailed  firom  Savannah 
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with  an  intention  to  carry  her  cargo  to  Kingston  in  Jamaica/'  Ch.  SS4. 
so  liable  to  forfeiture  and  seizure.  Art.  9. 

§  16.  The  George  had  been  trading  with  the  enemy  at  St.    s^^^v^-^j 
Johns,  in  English  goods,  and  cleared  for  the   Havanna,  and  2Wheaton'k 
near  Grand  Magnan  was,  collusively, captured  by  the  American  ^:^^^*  ^^» 
privateer  Fly,  and  brought  in  and  libelled  as  prize.     The  Uni-        0«>V- 
ted  States  interposed  a  claim  for  the  George,  and  adjudged 
to  them,  and  not  to  the  privateer,  on  the  ground  she  was  a 
party  in  the  collusive  jcapture  by  agreement.     The  case  turn-* 
ed  on  facts  only,  and  nothing  material  in  it  except  the  court, 
on  strong  and  connected  circumstances,  decided  the  George 
was  bound  to  some  port  in  the  United  Sutes,  and  that  the 
Fly  captured  by  agreement,  against  much  positive  swearing 
unimpeached  by  other  witnesses. 

§  17.  The  Anna  Maria,  an  American  vessel,  bound  from  s^^^Mton^i 
Alexandria  to  St.  Bartholomews,  was  captu/ed  by  an  Ameri*  The^AoS^* 
can  privateer  near  that  island,  on  the  pretence  she  was  trading  Maria, 
with  the  enemy,  and  so  bound  to  St.  Thomas's,  in  British 
possession.  The  evidence  proved  she  was  in  a  legal  voyage, 
and  that  the  seizure  of  her  was  illegal.  The  owners  of  Uie 
Anna  Maria  filed  a  libel  in  the  District  Court  in  Maryland, 
for  damages  for  the  illegal  capture,  and  loss  of  her  after* 
wards  by  the  misconduct  of  the  captors.  .Held,  1.  The 
right  of  search  is  a  belligerent  right  not  to  be  questioned : 
S.  But  must  be  conducted  with  as  much  regard  to  the  safety 
of  the  vessel  seized,  as  may  be  consistent  with  thorough  ex- 
amination, and  no  more :  3.  Though,  however,  her  situation 
was  suspicious,  but  the  first  two  hours'  search  amply  proved 
a  fair  voyage,  and  again  searching  next  day  was  going  too 
far, — so  keeping  her  master  and  crew  in  irons  a  long  rime  ;— » 
so  leaving  her  in  a  perilous  situation  a  long  time,  neither  com- 
pleting  the  capture,  nor  restoring  her  &c.  :  4.  These  pro- 
ceedings, after  a  search,  **  converted  the  whole  transacrion 
into  a  wanton  marine  trespass,"  without  excuse :  5.  Cause 
remanded  to  Circuit  Court,  with  direction  to  reverse  the  sen- 
tence of  the  District  Court,  and  to  direct  commissioners  to 
aao^rtain  the  amount  of  the  libellant's  damages;  these  to 
consist  of  the  value  of  the  vessel,  and  the  prime  cost  of  the 
cargo,  with  all  charges,  and  premium  of  insurance  as  far  as 
paid. 

§  18.  The  Eleanor  was  an  American  vessel  on  a  voyage  2  Wbeaton** 
fi*Kn  Baltimore  to  Bourdeaux,  and  October  16,  1813,  in  the  £,^^;/^* 
night,  fell  in  with  the  President  and  Congress  frigates.  Com- 
modore Rodgers  commanded  the  first,  and  the  squadron,  and 
Captain  Smith  the  last.  The  Congress  seized  the  Eleanor, 
and  overhauled  her  by  a  lieutenant,  disguised  as  an  enemy,—* 
the  President  not  then  in  sight.    She  was  lost.    Ker  ownerji 
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libelled  for  damages  Rodgen  and  Smith,  on  the  ground  her 
loss  was  by  their- fault ; — ^whether  by  theirs  or  of  her  crew 
was  the  question.  Smith's  death  was,  pending  the  suit,  noted. 
The  evidence  proved  the  Eleanor  was  lost  by  the  misconduct 
of  her  crew ; — libel  dismissed.  Many  points  are  stated  as 
having  been  decided  in  this  case  very  important  to  those  con- 
cerned in  vessels  in  cases  of  capture  or  detention  :  1 .  The 
commander  of  a  squadron  is  liable  for  the  trespasses  of  those 
under  his  command,  to  individuals,  **  in  case  of  positive  or 
permissive  orders,  or  in  case  of  actual  presence  and  co-opera- 
tion :"  2.  When  a  capture  is  actually  made,  by  his  assent, 
expressed  or  implied,  the  prize  master  is  viewed  as  bailee  ojf 
the  squadron ;  that  is,  to  all  in  it  entitled  to  shares  in  prize 
money;  not  so  as  to  mere  trespasses,  and  no  conversion  to 
the  squadron's  use :  3.  His  case  differs  from  that  of  the 
commander  of  a  single  ship,— he  is  more  strictly  liable  for 
those  under  his  command  :  4.  Owners  of  privateers  are  lia- 
ble for  the  acts  of  those  employed  in  them,  because  they  do 
employ  them  :  5.  The  stratagem  practised  consisted  with  the 
rights  of  war :  6.  A  belligerent  may  detain  for  examination 
every  vessel  he  meets  with  on  the  ocean,  but  a  national  one, 
and  he  is  not  liable  for  any  loss  that  may  happen  in  a  reason- 
able exercise  of  this  right ; — is  damnum  ab$qw>  iiguria  ;  *'  the 
principal  right  necessarily  carries  with  it  also  all  the  means 
essential  to  its  exercise  :  7.  The  crew  of  a  vessel  are  actually 
bound  to  do  their  duty,  till  in  fact  made  prisoners,  and  to  ob^ 
the  officer  remaining  in  command  :  8.  It  is  not  an  unreason- 
able exercise  of  this  right,  to  take  the  master  and  second  mate 
of  the  captured  vessel  on  board  the  capturing  vessel  for  ex- 
amination :  9.  Whenever  an  officer  seizes  a  vessel  as  prize, 
be  is  bound  to  put  a  competent  officer  and  crew  on  board 
her  to  take  care  of  her,  exclusive  of  l^er  original  crew,  unless 
they  agree  to  assist :  10.  The  officers  and  crew  of  the  fUea- 
Dor,  during  her  search,  were  bound  to  obey  the  commander  of 
the  frigate,  as  the  search-officer  commands  during  the  search. 
%  19.  Stizurt^^-'^inUy  domicile  he. — Appeal  from  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  in  North  Carolina.  The  brig  Friendschaft  was 
seized  on  a  voyage  from  London  to  Lisbon,  by  an  American 
privateer,  in  1814; — libelled,  and  sundry  claimants  of  her 
cargo,  Winn  h  al.  Winn's  affidavit  stated  he  had  been  at  his 
fixed  place  of  residence  in  Lisbon,  when  the  capture  was 
made,  where  previously  he  had  resided  several  years,  aid 
where  he  remained  till  June  12,  1814,  when  he  left  Lisbon 
for  Bourdeaux,  and  afterwards  arrived  in  London  on  mercan- 
tile business,  (was  a  native-born  Briton,)  *^  was  still  a  domi' 
died  subject  of  Portugal,  iutendmg  to  return  to  Lisbon,  where 
his  commercial  establishment  is  maintained,  and  his  business 
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carried  on  by  his  clerks,  until  his  return."  These  facts  were  Ch.  234* 
verified  by  the  deposition  of  his  clerk  in  Lisbon.  Held,  he  Art.  9. 
was  a  neutral  Portuguese,  and  that  he  did  not  lose  his  domicU 
in  Lisbon,  (a  point  urged,)  by  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  as 
above,  animo  revertendi^  and  so  leaving  his  said  establishment ; 
of  course  his  property  could  not  be  seized  by  the  enemies  of 
his  native  country  :  2.  British  subjects,  resident  in  Portugal, 
lose  their  native  character,  and  acquire  that  of  Portugal,  where 
they  carry  on  trade,  though  there  entitled  to  great  privileges : 
3.  A  bill  of  lading,  consigning  goods  to  a  neutral,  but  not  ac- 
companied by  an  invoice  or  letter  of  advice,  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  the  goods  his ;  but  sufficient  for  the  intro- 
duction of  further  proof:  4.  Informal  proceedings  in  the 
District  Court  amended  in  the  Circuit  Court:  5.  Further 
proof  admitted  by  the  Supreme  Court:  6.  Part  of  it  the 
affidavits  of  parties. 

§  20.    Seizure, — main  point  neutral    territory. — Appeal  3  Wheat.  R 
from  the  Circuit  Court  in  Maryland.     The  British  vessel,  ^^J^^ 
Anne  and  cargo,  was  seized  by  an  American  privateer,  at 
anchor,  near  the  Spanish  port  of  St.  Domingo,  March  15, 
1815,  after  the  peace,  and  within  Spanish  marine  jurisdiction. 
Spanish  Consul  claimed  on  account  of  a  violation  of  the  neu- 
tral territory  of  Spain.  But  parties  admitted  witnesses  sub  mo- 
do.     After  the  peace  the  British  owner  claimed.     Held,  the- 
capture  was  within   Spanish  neutral   territory :  but  2.  The_ 
Spanish  C'Onsul  could  not  claim  on  this  ground,  merely  as 
consul .    3.  The  seizure  was  legal  as  between  the  bellige- 
rents :    4    Spain  only  had  a  right  to  complain  of  this  territo- 
rial violation*:    5.  As  the  captured  ship  commenced  hostilities, 
she  forfeited  her  neutral  protection ;   she  had  no  right    to 
use  force,  but  in   self-defence  :    6.  Had  the  captors  been 
guilty  of  gross  misconduct  or  fraud,  they  had  forfeited  their 
right  to  the  captured  vessel,  and  she  had  belonged  to  the 
United  States :    7.  The  captors  are  witnesses  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  capture,  joint,  collusive,  or  within  neutral  limits; 
also  when  further  proof  is  ordered,   and  benefit  allowed  to 
both  parties  \    8.  The  common  law  rule,  as  to  competency, 
does  not  apply  to  prize  proceedings  :    9.  In  them  all  persons  See  Ck.  227, 
are  competent,  merely  on  the  ground  of  interest,  subject  to  ^  ^^' 
all  exceptions  as  to  credibility. 

^21.  An  American  ship  captured  and  condemned  by  3  wheat.  K. 
the  enemy,  re-captured  ; — claimed  by  her  former  American  78,  The  Star, 
owner  inc. — Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  in  New  York. 
The  Star  so  captured,  and  regularly  condemned  in  a  British 
Prize  Court,  and  sold  to  British  subjects,  was  captured  by 
the  American  privateer  Surprize,  January  27,  1815,  passing 
fipm  India  to  London,  libelled  in  New  York,^  and  claimed. 
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Mah  qoestion  was  on  tbe  construction  of  our  salvage  act  of 
March  3,  1800,  and  our  prize  act  of  June  26,  1812.  Od 
the  former,  the  American  claimant  was  not  entitled, — but  was, 
paying  salvage,  on  the  latter.  Opposed,  because  the  Star 
had  been  condemned,  as  recognised  in  said  act  of  1800. 
Held,  first,  by  the  ancient  marine  law,  condemnation  extin* 
guished  the  former  owner's  title,— so  is  the  law  of  nations, 
and  act  of  1800,  and  this  not  repealed  by  the  act  of  1812  : 
2.  British  salvage  acts  of  IJ  Geo.  11.  and  43  Geo.  III.,  re* 
serve  the  jus  poitliminii  as  to  British  subjects  only,  and 
extend  not  to  neutral  property  :  3.  The  act  of  1812,  sect.  5, 
did  not  repeal  the  provisions  of  said  salvage  act  of  1800,  but 
merely  affirmed  the  pre-existing  law  :  4.  The  salvage  act  of 
1800,  adopts  the  rule  of  reciprocity  on  re-captui*e.  This 
principle  was  adopted  in  the  Adeline's  case,  9  Cranch,  2^4 ; 
French  property  was  captured  by  the  enemies  of  France,  and 
re«captured  by  American  friends, — no  restitution,  as  France 
would  deny  it.  The  claim  not  allowed.  Sundry  cases  in 
notes,  p.  93  to  101. 

^  22.  Neutral  goods  in  enemies'  armed  vessels  not  liable 
to  be  seized  or  captured  -^Appealed  from  the  Circuit  Court 
in  Georgia.  British  armed  vessel  with  French  goods  on 
board,  taken  in  1814,  on  her  vovage  from  Bourdeaux  to  Pen- 
sacola,  by  an  American  sloop  of  war,  and  sent  into  Savannah* 
Goods  claimed  by  Fousset,  domiciled  at  Bourdeaux,  and  oa 
further  proof  restored  finally,  upon  the  ground  that  this  French 
neutral  had  a  right  to  employ  an  armed  belligerent  carrier  to 
carry  his  goods,  as  well  as  an  unarmed  one.  Qu<ere  if  not 
afterwards  condemned. 

$  23.  Seizure  on  the  act  of  February  18,  1793,  as  to  en- 
rolling Ssc.  ships  Ssc.  Ch.  187,  a.  7.  s.  17. ;— -for  forfeiture 
in  the  slave-trade,  Ch.  186,  a.  9,  s.  6,  United  States  s. 
Schooner  Sally. 

§  24.  The  deft,  was  indicted  for  having  put  goods  into  a 
carriage,  with  an  intention  to  carry  them  out  of  the  United 
States,  contrary  to  said  act  of  Congress  of  January  9,  1809, 
an  offence  punishable  by  a  fine,  four  times  tbe  value  of  the 
goods  ;  held,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  jury  to  find  the 
value  of  the  goods ;— cause  remanded  to  the  Circuit  Court  is 
Vermont  to  render  judgment  on  the  verdict. 

%  25.  MtreantUe  domicU  is  not  affected  by  the  kind  of 
trade.  As  where  a  Spanish  subject  came  to  the  United  States 
in  a  time  of  peace  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  (1803) 
in  order  to  carry  oh  trade  between  the  United  States  and  tbe 
Spanish  Colonies,  under  his  king's  license,  and  he  continued 
to  reside  here  and  carry  on  that  trade  after  a  war  took  place 
between  Spain  and  Great  Britain ;  held,  be  continued  to  be  an 
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American  merchaDt,  though  the  trade  could  be  carried  on  bjr  Ch.  324. 
a  Spanish  subject  only^  and  though  he  did  not  reside  to  trade  Jirt,  10. 
generally,  but  to  carry  on  that  special  trade  only.  v^^^v^^^^ 

§  26.    What  is   not  trading   with   an   enemy  within   the  3  Cranch, 
act  of  Congress  of  June   13,  1798,  non-intercourse  act  as  ^*^^  ^*JJj^*^ 
to  France,  forbidding  all  American  vessels  to  sail  to  French  aii;  error  to 
ports,   also  to  trade  with  the    French.     In    1799,  a  vessel  the  Court  of 
belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  Sutes  bound  to  the  Ha-  S^'yoi^. 
▼anna,  *^  was  compelled,  being  in  distress,  to  put  into  Cape 
Francois,"  in  the  possession  of  F*  ance,  and  there  arrived 
January  5,  1799 ;  her  cargo  was  landed  to  repair  her,  French 
officer  there  seized  a  part,  and  permitted  her  master  &;c.  to 
sell  the  rest.     Mot  allowed  to  bring  away  the  part  not  seized, 
and  he  had  no  alternative,  but  to  leave  it  there,  or  to  sell  it,  - 
and  vest  the  proceeds  in  the  produce  of  tlie  island,  or  take 
bills ;  and  the  special  verdict  found  also  he  was  compelled  so 
to  sell  and  take  such  produce  in  payment.     Held  lawful,  and 
no  trading  with  the  French ;— underwriters  liable,  vessel  being 
captured.    Master's  conduct  not  voluntary,  but  the  effect  of 
compulsion. 

Abt.  10.  Seizures  of  armed  vessels  fitted  out  against  law*  3  Wheat.  R. 

$  1.  Error  to  the  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impeachments  and  ^\\^^L  -i 
Correction  of  Errors  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  important ,,.  Bovt. 
case^  the  report  of  which  fills  ninety  pages,  was  concisely  thus : 
June  5,  1794,  Congress  passed  the  act,  cited  a.  6,  s.  2,  ante, 
3d  sect,  of  the  act,  as  cited  there  against  this  offence.  And 
about  July  1,  1810,  Goold  Hoyt  at  New  York,  fitted  out  a 
ship  called  the  American  Eagle,  with  five  hundred  tons  of  stone 
ballast,  one  hundred  hogsheads  of  water,  one  hundred  and 
diirty  barrels  of  salted  provisions,  twenty  hogsheads  of  ship- 
bread  ;  and  it  was  suspected  he  was  fitting  the  same  for  the 
service  •f  Petion,  who  governed  a  part  of  the  island  of  St* 
Domingo,  to  be  used  by  him  hostilely  against  Christophe  who 
governed  the  other  part,  both  viewed  by  David  Gelston  and 
Peter  A.  Schenck,  original  defts.,  as  foreign  princes,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  said  act.  Information  of  this  being  given  to 
the^President  of  the  United  Sutes,  he,  July  6,  1810,  instruct- 
ed Gelston  and  Schenck,  (collector  and  surveyor  of  that  port) 
to  seize,  tske,  carry  away,  and  detaiq,  as  forfeited,  to  the 
United  States'  use,  said  ship  and  equipments;  and  July  10, 
they  seized,  took,  carried  away,  and  detained  them  accord- 
ingly ;  and  immediately  the  same  were  libelled  and  informed 
against  in  the  District  Court  in  New  York,  as  so  being  forfeit- 
ed ;  and  the  usual  notice  given  on  this  libel,  United  States  v» 
Ship  Eagle,  alleging  she  had  been  fitted  out  and  armed,  and 
attempting  to  be  fitted  out  and  armed,  and  equipped  and  fur- 
nished, "  with  intent  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  Petion 
against  Christophe,  and  in  the  service  of  that  part  of  the  island 
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Ch.  224.  of  St.  Domingo  which  was  under  the  goveranent  of  Petion, 
Art.  10.    against  that  part  of  the  said  island  of  St.  Domingo  which  was 
s^^>r^j  under  the  government  of  Chistophe,  contrary  to  the  statute  in 
such  case  made  and  provided."     On  which  Hoyt  filed  bis 
claim  for  the  same  ship  be.,  denying  said   allegations  he. 
April  1811,  on  his  application  said  court  caused  the  same  to 
be  appraised  and  delivered  to  him  on  security  bc.^-^was  ap- 
praised at  $35,000,  and  security  given  and  accepted,  trial 
had,  and  libel  dismissed,  and  decree  of  restoration  to  Hoyt, 
and  certificate  **  of  reasonable  cause  for  the  seizure  of  the 
said  vessel"  was  denied, 
i^isi  Priiu  Hoyt  then  brought  his  action  of  trespass  against  Gelston  and 

Court.  Schenck  for  said  ship,  appurtenances,  and  equipments,  (speci* 

fying  them,)  and  inserted  five  counts:  1st  and  2d.  Common 
form  :  3.  Laid  a  conversion  :  4.  Stated  also  the  use  Hoyt 
meant  to  make  of  her,  and  a  conversion  :  5.  Stated  also,  the 
defts.  held  possession  a  long  time  &c.  expenses  put  to  be.  in 
attempting  to  obtain  restoration  be.,  ad  damnum  $200,000. 
First  plea,  not  guilty,  and  issue  joined.  Second  plea,  stating 
the  special  matter  and  seizure  under  the  president's  said  direc* 
tion  in  bar ;  but  instead  nf  the  offence  in  the  libel  stated  the 
said  Hoyt  intended  the  ship  be.  ^  should  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  a  foreign  state,  to  wit,  of  that  part  of  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo  which  was  then  under  the  government  of  Petion^ 
to  commit  hostilities  upon  the  subjects  of  another  foreign  state 
with  which  the  United  States  were  then  at  peace,  to  wk,  of 
that  part  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  which  was  then  under  the 
government  of  Christophe,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute 
in  such  case  made  and  provided.''  Third  plea,  the  same  in 
substance,  but  varied  the  offence,  and  alleged  said  ship  kc. 
**  was  attempted  to  be  fitted  out  and  armed  ;"  that  said  bal- 
last, water,  provisions,  and  bread  were  procured  for  her  equip- 
ment, and  then  on  board  of  her  as  part  of  her  said  equip- 
ment, with  intent  the  same  ship  be.  ^^  should  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  some  foreign  state,  to  commit  hostilities  upon 
the  subjects  of  another  foreign  state  with  which  the  United 
States  were  then  at  peace,  contrary"  be.  The  defis.  accord- 
ing to  a  statute  of  New  York,  subjoined  a  note  stating  their 
defence  under  the  general  issue  and  the  facts  thdy  meant  to 
give  in  evidence.  In  substance,  the  facts  in  the  second  and  third 
pleas  were, — attempted  to  be  fitted  out  and  armed,  and  was 
fitted  out  and  armed,  with  intent  said  be.  **  should  be  employ- 
ed in  the  service  of  a  foreign  prince  or  state,  to  wit,  of  that 
part  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  which  was  then  under  the 
government  of  Petion,  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities  upon 
the  subjects,  citizens,  and  property  of  another  foreign  prince 
or  state  with  which  the  United  States  were  then  at  peace,  to 
wit,  of  that  part  of  the  islimd  of  St.  Domingo  which  was  then 
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under  tbe  government  of  Christophe,  contrary  to  the  form  of  Ch.  S24. 
the  statute  in  that  case  made  and  provided ;" — also,  with  JlrU  10. 
intent  &c.,  as  last  above,  biTt  omitting  the  names  of  tbe  island  V^^y^^ 
and  of  Petion  and  Christopbe,  alleging  only  some  foreign  ' 
prince  or  state,  and  instead  of  the  president's  directions  they 
stated  they  should  offer  to  prove  Gelston  was  collector  of  tbe 
port  &c.,  and  Schenck  surveyor,  July  10,  1810,  and  before 
and  since,  and  as  such  did  seize,  take,  be.  said  ship  &c.  ac- 
cording to  tbe  fbrm  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  pro- 
vided, *'  and  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  id 
them  by  the  constitution  and  law  of  the  United  States''  (dated 
March  Jh  1813.)  Hoy t  demurred  generally  to  the  second 
and  third  pleas,  and  joinder,  and  on  them  judgment  for.Hoyt. 
Gelston  and  Schenck  filed  a  bill  of  exceptions,  which  dis- 
closes further  facts,  to  wit,  that  November  T.  18 1 5,  at  a  nisi 
priui  court  a  jury  was  impannelled  to  try  said  issue,  and  Hoyt 
gave  evidence  of  ownership,  possession,  &c.  and  said  libel, 
proceedings,  and  decree  of  aquittal  and  restoration,  and  said 
denial  of  a  certificate  ;  also,  evidence  said  ship  he.  were  of 
the  value  of  $100,000,  and  of  said  seizure  ;  that  Gelslon  and 
Schenck  insisted  the  ph.  had  not  offered  sufBcient  matter  to 
support  his  action,  and  prayed  said  justice  to  pronounce  such 
matters  insufficient  to  entitle  said  Hoyt  to  a  verdict  and  to 
nonsuit  him  :  and  said  justice  instructed  tbe  jury  that  they 
were  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  a  verdict ;  and  Gelston  &c. 
excepted,  denying  said  decree  of  acquittal,  though  not  appeal- 
ed from  was  conclusive  :  that  Gelston  &c.  offered  to  prove 
in  mitigation  of  damages  said  ship  was  attempted  to  be  fitted 
out  &c.,  and  was  fitted  out  be.  as  above,  with  intent  &c.  as 
above,  as  to  St.  Domingo ; — also,  that  they  were  collector 
&tc.,  and  as  such  seized  &c.  (according  to  the  facts  in  said 
notice,)  that  they  insisted  these  matters  ought  to  be  in  evi- 
dence in  justification  Sic.  or  in  mitigation  of  damages,-— Hoyt 
objected, — as  he  admitted  tbe  said  Gelston  &c.  had  not  h^en 
influenced  by  any  malicious  motives  in  the  seizure  &c. ;  that 
said  justice  refused  to  admit  all  such  matter  in  justification  or 
mitigation  &c.,  as  Hoyt's  admission  precluded  him  from  any 
smart  money  or  more  than  the  actual  damages,  so  left  the 
cause  to  the  jury,  and  the  jury  found  damages  $107,369  43; 
6aid  Geldston  be.  excepted  be.  And  said  judge  put  his  seal 
to  said  bill  of  exceptions,  November  15,  1815.  This  was  car- 
ried to  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  and  the  exceptiorSs 
disallowed  by  that  court;  cause  was  then  carried  to  ^said 
Court  of  Error  of  the  State,  which  affirmed  the  judgment  of 
said  Supreme  Court,  January  1816,  in  Hoyt's  favour,  and  re- 
mitted the  cause  to  it  to  execute  the  judgment.  After  this 
came  the  writ  of  error  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United. 
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Ch.  224.  Stites'to  said  State  court  of  errors,  which  returned  die  said 
Art.  10.  remanding  in  answer,  and  stated  the  whole  record  was  Id  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  Gelston  and  Schenck  then  ap- 
plied to  that  court  to  stay  proceedings  till  application  could  be 
made  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  to  said 
writ  of  error.  To  avoid  this  delay,  Hoyt  agreed  that  the  an- 
nexed papers  were  a  true  copy  of  the  record  and  bill  of 
exceptions  so  remitted,  and  that  said  copy  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United* States  as  a  true 
copy  of  be.,  and  should  have  the  same  effect  as  if  annexed  to 
said  writ  of  error,  to  be  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  said  State 
court  to  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
by  him  to  be  annexed  to  said  writ  of  error  8ec.  ;  said  State 
court  consented. 

This  case  it  will  be  observed,  like  Cabot  e.  Bingham,  em- 
braced many  matters  very  important  in  beginning  to  practice^ 
as  it  were,  on  the  principles  of  our  young  judicial  system. 

The  points  decided  in  this  case  by  the  Supreme  Court  <^ 
the  United  States  were :  1.  That  by  the  judiciary  act  of 
Sept.  24,  1789,  sect.  25,  this  writ  of  error  might  be  directed 
to  any  State  court  in  which  the  record  and  judgment  in  the 
case  might  be  found  :  2.  That  at  common  law  any  one  at  bis 
peril  may  seize  for  the  forfeiture  to  the  government ;  that  the 
revenue  officers  may  seize  as  art.  2,  s.  1,  above,  and  as  by 
act  of  Congress  of  Feb.  IB,  1793,  sect.  27  :  3.  The  forfeiture 
attaches  in  rem  the  instant  the  offence  is  committed  :  4.  That 
said  decree  of  acquittal  was  conclusive  where  not  appealed 
from  :  5.  That  the  Federal  courts  have  exclusive  jurisdio* 
tion**in  cases  of  forfeitures  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  in  cases  of  acquittal  as  of  condemnation  :  6.  But  their 
final  decision  must  be  made  m  rem,  as  was  done  in  this  case, 
before  an  action  at  common  law  can  be  brought  in  the  State 
court  for  the  seizure  :  7.  This  action  at  common  law  for  dam- 
ages for  the  tort  in  seizing  can  be  brought  only  in  the  State 
, courts ;  but  they  cannot  try  the  question  of  forfeiture  :  8.  If 
this  action  at  common  law  be  brought  after  a  condemnation, 
or  after  acquittal,  with  a  certificate  of  reasonable  cause  of 
seizure  given  by  the  Federal  court,  the  decree  or  certificate 
may  be  pleaded  in  bar :  9.  This  State  action  is  abatable  if 
brought  pending  the  Federal  suit  in  rem :  10.  If  the  Federal 
court  acquit  and  refuse  such  certificate,  the  seizure  is  conclu- 
sively established  to  be  tortious,  and  the  question  of  forfeiture 
absolutely  settled :  1 1  As  our  Federal  courts  have  peculiar 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction,  their  decisions  are  conclusive  and 
binding  on  every  other  court  where  the  same  subject  matter 
comes  direcdy  or  incidentaly  in  question  :  12.  If  the  matter  be 
finally  decided  by  the  Federal  courts,  so  vrithin  their  juriadic* 
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tiooy  h  is  immaterial  whether  they  condemn  or  acquit ;  this  Ch.  224* 
matter  is  to  all  intents  res  adjudieata  i  13.  The  plea'  need  Art.  11. 
answer  only  the  gist  of  the  action  :  14.  Gelston  &c.  should  Vi^V^^ 
have  also  pleaded  that  the  ship  and  equipments  were  forfeited 
to  the  United  States  for  the  cause  aforesaid  tic. ;  this  mate- 
rial matter  must  be  expressly  and  directly  averred  :  15.  SeGt» 
7  of  said  act  of  1794»  did  not  authorize  the  president  to  order 
private  persons  to  seize,  but  only  to  call  out  a  military  forc« 
to  enforce  the  seizure  :  16*  This  section  only  applies  to  cases 
in  which  a  seizure  cannot  be  made,  or  a  detention  preserved^ 
by  the  ordinary  civil  authority,  and  so  deemed  by  him  :  11% 
As  to  new  States 'formed  in  revolutions  it  b  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  government,  not  judiciary,  to  acknowledge  and  recog* 
Disc  them ;  till  this  is  done  by  our  government,  or  by  that 
under  which  the  new  State  previously'  was,  our  judicial  courtt 
most  observe  the  ancient  order  of  things  and  conTorm  thereto: 
18.  Said  Petion  and  Christophe  not  foreign  princes  or  states 
within  the  meaning  of  the  said  apt  of  1794  :  19.  But  the  plea 
justifying  under  this  act  need  not  state  the  particular  prince  at 
state  by  name,  against  whom  or  which  the  ship  of  war  intend* 
ed  to  cruise :  20.  The  act  of  Congress  (rf  February  18, 179S| 
sect.  27,  authorizes  officers  of  the  revenue  to  seize  any  ship 
or  goods  for  any  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

^  2.  This  power  to  issue  a  writ  of  error  to  the  highest  3  Wheat.  K. 
court  in  a  States  respects  only  a  final  judgment  of  such  court,  ^^  Houston 
and  awarding  a  venire  facias  de  nova  is  not  a  final  judgments  ^'    ^^^' 

Art.  11.  Several  cases. 

§  I.  Mvnieipal  forfeiture  yields  to  the  right  of  capture,  g  Crunch 
Hence,  where  this  right  exists  there  can  be  no  seizure  for  382,  The 
such  forfeiture.     Appeal   from  the  Circuit  Court  in  Massa^  ^^^^^' 
ebusetts.    The  brig  Sally  was  engaged  in  illicit  trade  with  the 
enemy  at  St.  Andrews,  in  New-Brunswick,  in  July  1812,  and 
was  captured  by  an  American  privateer.     She  also  had  vio* 
kted  the  mm-intercourse  act,  was  libelled  by  the  captors  as 
prize  of  war,  and  the  United   States  claimed  her  also,  as  for 
a  forfeiture  under  the  said  non-intercourse  act,  imder  which 
act  she  was  in  fact  forfeited  ;  but  adjudged  to  the  captors,  on 
tfie  ground  above  stated ;  and  h^ld,  such  forfeiture  is  absorbed 
ID  the  more  general  operation  of  the  law  of  war.     The  prize 
act  of  June  26,   1812,  operates  as  a  grant  from  the  United 
States  to  the  captors  of  all  property,  rightfully  captured  by 
commissioned  privateers  as  prize  of  war. 

§  2.  How  a  forfeiture  affects  ttn  innocent  purchaser.    Ap-  g  cranch 
peal  from  the  Crcuit  Court,  in  Maryland,  restoring  cofilee  398,  United 
seized  and  libelled  for  violating  said  non  intercourse  act  of^^**®*J*^ 
March  1,  1809.     Held,  the  forfeiture  for  this  violation  took  f^'  ^  ^^' 
place  the  moment  the  ofieoce'was  committed,  i^  avoided  u 
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subsequent  sale  to  an  innocent  purchaser,  though  there  may 
have  been  a  regular  permit  for  landing  the  goods,  and  though 
the  duties  may  have  been  paid.  Different  if  the  government 
have  an  election.    13  Mass.  R.  1S2. 

^3.  Like  principle  settled  on  appeal  from  the  Circuit 
Court  in  Massachusetts.  Held,  a  forfeiture  under  sec.  3  of 
said  act  of  June  28,  1809,  will  overreach  a  band  fide  sale  to 
a  purchaser  for  valuable  consideration,  and  without  notice  of 
the  offence.  Her  offence  was  in  not  giving  the  bond  the  sec- 
tion required.  She  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  before 
seizure,  was  sold  as  above.  On  this  ground  the  District 
Court  restored  her ;  and  the  decree  of  this  court  was  affirmed 
in  the  Circuit  Court ;  but  the  decree  was  reversed  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  Mars  adjudged  forfeited  to  the  United 
States. 

^  4.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  1960  bags  of  cof- 
fee, Judge  Story,  after  a  full  examination  of  the  case  he, 
said,  on  the  whole  I  have  come  to  the  result,  ^'  that  a  forfeiture 
attached  to  a  thing  conveys  no  property  to  the  government 
in  the  thing,  until  seizure  made,  or  suit  commenced  ;**  ^  that 
previous  to  that  time,  the  owner  has  the  exclusive  right  of 
possession  and  property,  though  the  government  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  an  inchoate  title  or  possibility  ;  that  against 
the  offender  or  his  representatives,  upon  seizure  or  suit,  the 
title,  by  operation  of  law,  relates  back  to  the  time  of  the 
offence,  so  as  to  avoid  all  mesne  acts ;  but  as  to  a  bona  fide 
purchaser  for  valuable  consideration  and  without  notice  of  the 
ofience,  the  doctrine  of  relation  does  not  apply  so  as  to  divest 
his  legitimate  title.''  On  the  whole,  this  appears  to  be  the 
true  ground,  and  the  best  supported  by  the  authorities,  by  the 
reason,  and  certainly  by  the  equity  of  the  cases.  See  IS 
Mass.  Rep.  182.  Not  forfeited  till  seized  in  case  of  an  elec- 
tion. 

^  5.  A  foreign  condemnation  conclusive  of  American  neu- 
tral property,  though  founded  on  the  unjust  French  Milan 
edict.  As  where  an  American  vessel  and  cargo  of  Williams 
was  captured  at  sea,  Aug.  20,  1809,  by  a  French  privateer, 
and  carried  to  St.  Martins,  a  Dutch  island,  and  there  sold  by 
the  governor's  order  on  the  captor's  request,  and  part  of  the 
cargo  purchased  and  sent  to  Armroyd  ta  Co.  in  Philadelphia, 
after  the  sale ;  vessel  and  cargo  were  condemned  by  a  French 
prize  court,  sitting  in  Guadaloupe,  professedly  for  a  violation 
of  the  Milan  decree,  in  trading  to  a  dependence  of  England ; — 
she  had  been  to  Martinico,  possessed  by  her.  The  original 
American  owners  claimed  the  goods,  on  the  ground  the  condem- 
nation was  void,  because  on  a  French  edict,  made  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations  $  and  so  held  by  Congress.    But  our  court 
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heMy  1.  That  this  condemnatioo  was  coDcIusive,  proceediDg  Ch.  224* 
in  rem,  as  to  the  thing  itself,  and  changed  the  property :  2,  Art.  11. 
No  court  of  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  can  examine  that  sen-  S^^y^J 
tence ;  so  the  question  as  to  its  conformity  to  general  and 
municipal  law  can  never  arises :  3.  By  the  St.  Martins  sale, 
before  condemnation,  said  prize  court  had  not  lost  its  posses- 
sion of  the  thing,  as  the  sale  was  friendly  and  not  adverse  to 
the  captors,  and  the  possessors  held  it  under  them :  4.  The 
capture  being  made  for  the'  government,  th9  condemnation 
related  back  to  the  capture  or  seizure  :  5.  As  an  errone- 
ous judgment  binds  the  property  on  which  it  acts,  so  this  de- 
cree ;  and  advantage  of  the  defect  "  can  be  taken  only  in  a 
court  which  is  capable  of  correcting  it :''  6.  But  Congress 
(as  it  it  might  have  done)  had  not  declared  this  foreign  decree 
void  ;  our  executive  had  also  held  the  Milan  edict  a  viola- 
lion  of  the  law  of  nations  :  7.  Said  French  prize  court  had 
jurisdiction. 

^6.  Rule  of  damages  for  illegal  seizure  by  privateers  of  swbeaton*^ 
a  neutral  vessel  and  cargo. — Libel  in  the  District  Court  of  New-  J^JI^i^''^*"® 
York  for  a  maritime  trespass,  stated  that  the  Amiable  Nancy  i^aiicy. 
and  her  cargo  belonged  to  the  libellant,  Peter  Joseph  Mi- 
rault,  of  Port-au-Prince  in  Hayti,  and  she  sailed  thence  Oct. 
1814  to  Bermuda,  and  going  to  that  place  was  obliged,  by 
stress  of  weather,  to  bear  away  for  Antigua  to  refit,  and  again 
to  proceed  on  her  said  voyage,  and,  when  sailing  to  Antigua, 
was  seized  by  the  armed  boat  of  the  American  privateer 
•Scourge,  owned  by  the  defts.  and  plundered  of  her  papers  be. 
and  the  libellants  of  sundry  articles  named,  without  cause,-^ 
and  other  facts.  Defts.  in  their  answer  admitted  they  owned 
the  Scourge,  that  her  boat  boarded  this  neutral  schooner,  sup- 
posing she  was  an  enemy,  *^  and  that  some  improper  acts  were 
committed  by  some  of  the  crew ;"  but  denied  their  responsi- 
bility therefor  ;  the  boat's  crew  plundered,  not  restrained  or 
forbidden  by  their  officers,  though  they  saw  it,  &c.  Held,  1 . 
To  be  a  case  of  gross  and  wanton  outrage,  without  excuse : 
2.  That  the  District  Court  had  jurisdiction  of  this  suit  "  by 
▼irtue  of  its  general  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,"  in- 
dependent of  the  prize  act  of  June,  1812  :  3.  Actual  wrong- 
doers in  such  a  case  are  liable  for  exemplary  damages ;  but 
such  owners  only  for  the  actual  loss  sustained,  assessed  in  this 
case  at  $2879,64  :  4.  Not  liable  for  an  injury  to  the  cargo 
Dot  occasioned  by  said  acts :  6.  Nor  for  the  loss  of  probable 
profits  to  be  gained.  Decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  reformed 
according  to  the  principles  above  stated. 

^  7.  Vessel  forfeited  and  seized  for  violating  the  act  of  3  ivheaton*s 
Congress  of  Dec.  31,  1792,  sec.  27  &c.  for  registering  and  R.doi,  Xht 
recording   ships  and    vessels.      Said   section  is   ia    these  ^^P^i^n®- 
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Ch.  224.  words,  **  that  if  mj  certi6cate  of  regimry  or  record  slall  be. 
Art.  II.    fraud ulenty  or  knowingly,   used  for  any  ship  or  vessel,  not 

^^V^^  then  actually  entitled  to  the  benefit  thereof,  according  to  the 
true  intent  of  this  act,  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  United  States,  with  her  tacide,  apparel,  and  furniture.*' 
Held,  this  provision  applies,  as  well  to  vessels  which  have  not 
been  previously  registered,  as  to  those  whose  registers  have 
been  previously  granted.  Where  a  sea  letter  is  equivalent  to 
a  register,  8  Johns.  R.  307,  Sil,  to  prove  Aaiericao  pro- 
perty. 

1  Wheajton's        §  B.  A  prize  captured  and  recaptured,  and  again  recap* 

B.  126.  tured,  belongs  to  the  last  captors ;  and  the  possession  which 

is  gained  by  capture  is  completely  lost  by  recapture. 

IWbeaton'i  ^^'  ^^^^  *'"'®  ^^  ^^^^  ^^'  ^  ^^''^^  ^^^"^  hemg  then  first 
R.  Appeodix,  adopted  by  the  English,  in  a  war  between  them  and  the 
#07.  French,  who,  on  account  of  their  inferiority  at  sea,  could  not 

well  carry  on,  in  their  own  ships,  their  commerce  and  naviga<- 
tion,  between  France  and  her  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  &tc. 
and  to  avoid  captures  by  the  English,  gave  special  passes  or 
licenses  to  Dutch  vessels  to  carry  on  the  navigation  and  com- 
merce, but  to  the  Dutch  exclusively.  The  English  captured 
the  Dutch  vessels  so  employed,  on  the  principle  they  were 
incorporated  into  the  French  system,  and  to  be  treated  and 
seized  as  transports,  employed  by  France, — ^by  her  enemies  in 
'  the  war.  And  the  United  States,  then  English  colonies,  of 
course  adopted  this  rule  or  principle,  and  also  seized,  by 
their  privateers,  such  Dutch  vessels.  Of  the  corommerce  and 
navigation,  France  always  bad  retained  a  monopoly  in  tima 
of  peace,  and  whenever  she  could  manage  it  with  safety,  in 
French  vessels.  These  Dutch  vessels  were  clearly  tndentified 
and  used  in  furtherance  of  the  interests,  views,  and  purposes  of 
France,  though  they  traded  on  their  own  account,  but1»y  their  li^ 
censes  exempted  from  seizures  by  French  cruisers  for  sailing 
and  trading  contrary  to  the  navigation  laws  of  France.  On  the 
same  ground  of  adoption,  not  only  neutral  transports,  empby- 
ed  by  an  enemy  to  carry  troops  &c.,  but  to  carry  despatches, 
are  viewed  as  liable  to  seizure,  as  are  neutral  vessels  which 
resist  search,  break  blockades,  and  carry  to  enemies  contra- 
bands of  war.  In  all  these  cases  the  property  is  considered, 
pro  hac  vice,  as  enemy's  property,  and  **  so  completely  identiflbd 
with  his  interests  as  to  acquire  a  hostile  character."  This  rule 
of  1756  lay  dormant  through  the  war  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion ;  but  was  revived  in  the  war  of  the  French  revolution ; 
or  rather  a  much  broader  ground  of  capture  was  adopted  by 
the  English*  On  this  ground  they  interdicted  tbe  neutrals, 
during  war,  ^*  all  trade  not  open  to  them  in  time  of  peace,*' 
though  they  used  no  licenses  or  passports  of  protection,  and* 
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though  such  trade  had  been  usually  open  to  them  in  war,  and  Ch.  224. 
without  objection.    It  was  this  broader  ground  the  United    Art.  11. 
States  objected  to,  and  a  still  broader  ground  also,  which  did  Vi^y^^ 
not  allow  them  to  bring  the  produce  of  a  French  colony  from 
it  to  the  United  States,  and  carrying  it  to  France,  without  ac- 
tually landing  it  and   paying  the  duties  on  it  in  the  United 
States,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Essex   in  1805,  or  about  that 
time.     This  more  extended  rule  also  interdicted  to  neutrals 
all  traffic  on  the  coasts  of  aq  enemy.     After  these  licenses  to 
Dutch  ships,  so  employed,  were,  in  the  war  of  1756,  discon- 
tinued, the  English  continued  to  capture  them,  on  the  presump^ 
tion  adopted   and  naturalized  by  France,  as  by  her  standing 
laws  none  but  French  vessels  could  be  employed  in  such  colo- 
nial trade.     See  pages  514  to  521  very  valuable  extracts  on 
this  subject  from  the  memorial  to  Congress  from  the  mer- 
chants of  Baltimore  be.  in  1306,  by  which  it  clearly  appears, 
that  in  the  war  of  1744,  and  in  the  American  war.  Great  Brit- 
ain assumed  no  such  right  of  capture  as  even  that  claimed    ~ 
under  the  rule  of  1756. 

^10    In  this  case  of  the  Copenhagen  the  captors  claimed  copenha- 
condemnation :  1.  on  the  rule  of  1756,  '*  because  it  is  allow-  gen's  case,  \ 
ed  that  the  ship  was  destined,  with  her  cargo,  to  the  island  of  5l[5*t^°i  ^' 
Guadaloupe  and  no  other  place  :''  2.  On  the  rule  the  English  d.  1782. 
relied  on  in  the  war  of  the  French  revolution,  *^  because  it  is 
contrary  to  the  established  rule  of  general  law  to  admit  any 
neutral  ship  to  go  to,  and  trade  at,  a  port  belonging  to  a  colo- 
ny of  the  enemy,  to  which  such  neutral  ship  could  not  have 
freely  traded  in  time  of  peace."     This  and  other  neutral 
ships  were  captured  by  the  English  in  the  year  1780  and  con- 
demned at  St.  Kitts,  but  Jan.  22,  1782,  were  restored  to  the 
neutral  owners  by  the  lords  of  appeals  in  England. 

^11.  This  was  a  Danish  ship  called  the  Vervagting,  laden  1  Wbeat  R 
with  a  cargo  of  dry  goods  and  provisions  in  the  American  war,  fiJ,g*»g^^^" . 
and  she  was  bound  on  a  voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Martinico  decided  A.' 
and  Cape  Francois,  where  she  was  to  take  in  a  cargo  for  Eu-  ^;  ?^  ^^' 
rope  of  West  India  produce  : — were  captured.  The  ship  was  jj^^      "^ 
not  proceeded  against.     The  cargo  was  finally  condemned 
418  enemy's  property,  (as  in  factjt  was,)  and  freight  was  allow- 
ed generally  by  the  said  lords  of  appeals.     This  was  a  strong 
and  decided  case,  a  direct  voyage  between  France  and  her 
colonies  made  by  neutrals  in  the  American  war,  and  the  de- 
cision in  the  highest  English  court  of  prize  completely  legaliz- 
ed the   voyage.     Many  like  cases  were   so  decided.     To 
explain  away  these  decisions,  the  English  said  that  France, 
^arly  in  the  American  war,  declared  she  opened  her  colonial 
trade  permanendy  to  neutrals  ;  but  she  in  fact  restored  it  to 
its  former  state  near  two  years  before  these  decisions  were 
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made.     But  it  is  well  doubted  if  France  ever  made  such  a 
declaration.     See   cases   at  common   law  on   this  subject; 


3  Wheat.  R. 


Principle 
considered. 


Berens  v.  Rucker»  1  W.  Bl.  313  ;  cited  Gb.  40,  a.  9,  s.  8  ; 
Brymer  v.  Atkins,  1  H.  Bl.  191.  Several  other  such  and 
admiralty  cases  cited,  1  Wbeaton's  R.  527  to  535. 

^  12.  Transfer  of  enemy's  ships  during  war  to  neutrals  is 
i^pendii.  ^  generally  legal,  though  often  suspicious.  But  a  fair  purchase 
must  be  clearly  proved  by  the  evidence  usually  to  be  expected 
in  the  case.  The  sale  is  held  collusive  if  the  ship  after  it  be 
used  habitually  in  the  enemy's  trade,  or  by  an  enemy.  This 
neutral  right  of  purchase  extends  only  to  merchant  ships  of 
enemies,  not  to  his  ships  of  war.  So  the  sale  must  be  abso- 
lute and  not  conditional.  Cites  1  Rob.  133,  137  ;  4  Rob.  31, 
100;  6  Rob.  71,  396.  Nor  can  enemy's  goods  or  cargo 
pass  to  a  neutral  in  iramitu.  1  Rob.  107,  114.  Nor  if  there 
be  imminent  danger  of  war ;  and  property  is  still  in  transitu^ 
if  ultimately  destined  to  an  enemy,  though  carried  to  a  neu- 
tral port,  and  the  ship  is  there  changed.  4  Rob.  207. 

^13.  The  owner^s  property  how  ieizedj  or  notj  while  in 
the  care  of  others.  This  matter  is  noticed  here  merely  to 
state  a  principle,  the  result  of  all  the  cases  of  the  kind  ;  for  it 
will  be  observed,  that  in  many  of  the  cases  before  stated,  tbe 
property  was  seized,  when  not  in  the  immediate  poasession  or 
care  of  the  owner  of  it.  but  when  in  the  immediate  care  and 
keeping  of  others,  as  of  his  ship-master,  his  agent  abroad,  be. 
whether  seized  at  sea  or  elsewhere.  The  principle  is  this : — 
the  owner's  property  is  seized  for  some  offence  of  his  in  vio- 
lating some  law  and  as  a  punishment ;  yet  one  can  be  punish- 
ed criminaliter  but  for  his  own  offence.  The  case  then  must 
bring  the  offence  to  the  owner  himself  to  justify  the  punish- 
ment, the  seizure  and  condemnation.  When  the  acts  that 
justify  the  seizure  are  done  at  a  distance  from  him,  he  cannot 
on  account  of  them  have  his  ship  or  cargo  be.  rightfully 
seized,  but  on  the  ground  of  his  assent  to  those  acts  expressed 
or  implied.  In  several  cases  the  law  ever  implies  it,  as  d' 
blockades  and  contrabands,  but  unjustly  sometimes.  The 
general  principle  is,  that  the  principal  is  answerable  for  his 
agent's  acts  even  in  cases  of  seizures,  but  on  the  ground  stated 
not  only  civiliter  but  penally,  to  the  amount  of  the  property 
entrusted  to  him.  This  principle  is  certainly  a  severe  one 
when  applied  to  the  owner,  in  fact  innocent,  and  where  the 
agent's  acts  are  to  every  intent  his  own.  So  is  the  moral 
sense  of  mankind.  This  severity  is  but  little  mitigated  by  tbe 
remedy  the  law  gives  the  owner  whose  property  is  seized, 
against  his  agent  unauthorized  causing  the  seizure,  as  the 
remedy  is  often  a  name  only.  Hence,  the  modem  sense  of 
mankind  limits  the  seizure  as  much  as  can  well  be  done. 
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Tiierefore,  if  cleariy  proved  the  master  puts  unlawful  goods  on  Oh.  234« 

board,  and  that  the  owner  of  the  ship  is  wholly  ignorant  of   Art.  13. 

the  fact,  she  is  not  to  be  seized.     So  if  A  own  the  ship  and  v^^^'v^^i^/ 

B  the  cargo,  the  acts  of  A's  master  do  not  generally  bind  B  ; 

and  if  such  as  to  subject  her  to  seizure,  they  do  not  B's  cargo, 

where   such  acts  are  unknown  to  him,  and  the  master  is 

not  his  agent.     In  some  of  these  cases  of  seizures  even  as 

prize,  the  tsommon  law  principle  is  applied,  and  the  master's 

act  binds  not  the  owner  of  the  ship,  unless  the  act  be  within 

the  limits  of  the  master's  authority,  or  some  statute  subjects 

her  to  seizure  expressly.     One  instance  among  several — ^I 

place  my  master  in  my  merchant  ship,  and  without  any  com* 

mission  he  makes  a  capture,  he  alone  is  liable. 

There  is  an  important  distinction  as  to  the  presumption 
against  the  owner  of  ship  or  cargo,  viz.  he  is  presumed  to 
know  (and  no  evidence  can  be  to  the  contrary)  every  fact  that 
exists  when  the  voyage  commences,  as  an  enemy's  license, 
simulated  papers,  and  other  causes  of  seizure }  but  not  a  faof 
taking  place  after  the  ship  has  sailed,  and  on  the  ocean  ;  as  . 
in  this  case  the  fact  itself  will  prove  bis  ignorance,  and  there 
IS  no  danger  of  fraud  in  proving  it,  as  in  the  said  case  of  an 
uncommissioned  capture  ;  but  otherwise,  had  the  master  sailed 
with  a  commission  to  capture.  This  distinction,  on  the  whole 
just,  will  be  found  to  exist  in  scores  of  case.  These  principles 
affecting  owners  and  masters  of  vessels,  principals,  and  agents, 
in  relation  to  seizures,  apply  to  cases  extremely  numerous,  and 
the  laws  and  statutes  and  judicial  decisions  in  them  are  almost 
without  number,  and  can  be  here  referred  to  but  generally. 
Many  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  c^ses  before  stated  in  this 
chapter : — many  in  cases  of  insurance  in  Ch.  40  ^— ^any  in 
cases  of  captures  :— many  in  cases  of  estates  by  forfeiture, 
Ch.  136  :-^several  in  cases  of  penalties,  Ch.  148  : — a  large 
cumber  in  the  Reports  of  Dallas,  Cranch,  and  Wheaton ; 
also,  in  Robinson's  Reports  ;  so  in  Lee  and  Wheaton  on  Cap- 
Cures,  and  in  many  other  books,  both  English  and  American. 

Art.  12.  General  rtUes  of  proceeding  in  case$  of  eeizures.  As  to  pri«e 
So  very  numerous  have  the  reported  cases  become  in  the  AdmiraUy 
English  and  our   books  on  this  subject,  that  only  a  sum-  JurisdictioD, 
mary  sketch  of  them  can  be  made  in  this  article ;  nor  will  it  ^^'  ?®^' *•  ^ 
be  useful  to  add  much  to  what  is  already  done  in  prior  chap-  captures, 
ters.  ^  The  attentive  reader  will  see  many  rules  of  proceeding  Wheaton  on 
or  practice  included  in  cases  of  seizures  and  captures  stated  {^"^'^'^^ 
in  various  chapters,  especially  in  Ch.  227,  s.  1  to  76,  in  which  Letter  &c.  to 
the  grounds  and  principles  whereon  enemy's  property  has  been  ^J-^y^'^^ 
seized  are  staled  ;  also  in  Ch.  186,  a.  6  to  9,   (admiralty  ^^^    '   ^^^ 
jurisdiction  ;)    and  in  this  chagter  aUo,  in  which  the  grounds 
are  stated  in  which  property  not  enemy's  has  been  seized  as 
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Ch.  234/  Ibrfeiced.  In  these  etses  stated  there  may  be  foaod  various 
Ai.r  12.  riilea  pf  practice  and  proceediogs.  These  rules  will  be  attend- 
VM^^v^h.;  ed  to  in  their  natural  order,  briefly  stated,  and  the  cases  to 

support  and  illustrate  them  referred  to. 

7*****^"  M       ^  **   tSeizing  enemy^s  property;  oho  the  thing  f orfeiiedf 

to^da-^*'       (°^*  ineludiog  lands  )     In  seizing  as  enemy's  property  at  sea, 

2  Wheat.  R    though  not  in  fact  such,  the  captor  is  always  justified*  com- 

Marten'luw  °'^'®^'^^  ^'  >^^  ^^  there  be  probable  cause  for  seizing  it,  or 

of  Nations,     sufficient  reaaoM  to  think  it  is  such ;  but  the  captor,  if  not 

8th  book.—    eommissiooed,  does  not  seize  enemy's  property  to  lus  owai  use* 

4Crancb^37!  ^^^  Seizure  «i8  nuide  at  the  seizor's  peril,  where  not  spe* 

—Letter  of    cially  protected  by  municipal  law  or  special  stipulation.    The 

i'^i^*  ^^  ^^^^  '^  restitution,  and  often  costs  and  damages.    If  not  ene* 

javlichit-'    ™y''  property,   restitution   follows;   but  damages  and  costs 

t7*B  Law  of    only  when  there  was  not  justifiable  or  probable  cause.     See 

— WheaioD**  probable  cause  or  not,  art.  7,  s.  2,  6,  a.  8,  s.  1,  a.  10 ;   sev- 

on  Captores,  ^ral  Other  eases  of  captures  in  this  chapter,  allowed  to  exist 

820.-1  Rob.  or  not*  9  Crancfa,  449  ;  4  Inst.  152 ;    3  Cranch,  131*    The 

198^8?' Le  ®^^^  ^f  suspicion  which  will  create  probable  cause,  in  their 

Caai  9.         nature  must  be  numerous  ;  as  the  defective  stale  of  the  ship's 

Edeo,  Talbot  papers,  her  situation  as  to  her  avowed  port,  the  nature  of  her 

Maley'v?'      Cargo,  the  character  of  her  crew.     As  if  the  papers  be  false 

Shuttock,       or  colourable,  or  some  thrown  overboard ;  if  the  officers  and 

ute.  BI0Q  iQ  testifying,  grossly  prevaricate  ^— ^f  some  proper  papers 

be  wanting  ;  if  her  destination  be  untruly  stated  ;— if  her  neu* 

tratity  be  doubtful ; — ^if  the  voyage  be  illegal,  or  to  or  from  a 

place  blockaded  j— if  the  officers  and  crew  disagree  as  to  the 

owners  and  other  matters  usually  known  to  all ;  and  b  other 

such  suspicious  cases,  the  captors  may  often  have  costs,  thougii 

restitution  be  ordered.    But  if  a  seisure  be  made  without  pro* 

bable  cause,  they  may  be  liable  to  damages  and  costs ;  on 

account  of  which  security  is  required  in  all  cases.    As  to  the 

measure  of  damages,  see  3  Rob.  235 ;  2  Wheat.  R*  327 ;  3 

Cranch,  458 ;  5  Rob.   145 ;  2  Cranch,  64 ;  1   Gallis.  315* 

As  to  who  is  liable  to  pay  ihem,  see  several  cases  this  chap* 

ter ;  and  1  Rob.  179 ;  3  Rob.  129 ;  1  Edw*  84. 

^  2.  Seizures  of  property  forfeited  by  subjects  &ic.  rest  oa 
the  sanfe  principles.  The  seizure  must  be  by  one  having  a 
right  to  seize  at  common  law,  or  under  some  statute,  order, 
commission,  or  warrant ;  and  be  seizes  at  his  peril,  if  not  se 
protected'.  If  the  thing  be  not  forfeited,  the  seizor  niost  restore 
it  all  cases ;  but  whether  liable  to  damages  or  not  depends  ob 
probable  or  no  probable  cause.  See  various  cases  in  this 
Sept  10,  chapter.  And  if  without,  he  pays  costs  and  damages.  Letter 
"^  of  Sir  W.  Scott  fac.  to  Mr.  Jay. 

Wheat,  on         If  the  proceeds  of  a  prize,  be  in  the  marAal's  bands,  tb€ 
Gap.  287.       parties  entitled  to  them  may  use  in  the  admiralty,  or  at  law  for 
money  had  and  received. 
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^  3.  Whoever  seises  a  thing  as  prise,  or  as  so  forfeited, 
takes  it  into  custody.  He  roust  put  it  into  a  proper  place  of 
safety,  and  keep  it  with  reasonable  care,  aliter  be  will  be 
liable  for  any  loss  or  injury  arising  for  want  of  such  care  and 
custody.  Whenever  his  seizure  is  justifiable  he  has  a  bimd 
fidt  possession,  and  is  not  liable  for  mere  accidents  or  casual* 
ties.  The  misconduct  which  will  make  the  seizor  liable  as  % 
trespasser  ab  initio^  may  be  in  hundreds  of  different  ways,  enu- 
merated in  some  degree  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  in  Lee  on 
Captures  ;  Valin  ;  Emerigon  ;  Chitty's  Law  of  Nations ; 
Wheaton  on  Captures ;  2  Wheaton's  R.  Appen.  9,  10,  1 1,  17  { 
especially  in  Robinson's  Reports.  Usually  in  the  United 
States  the  marshal  on  warrant  takes  possession,  and  for  his 
negligence  he  is  accountable  to  the  court.  2  Wheat.  App.  17« 
Be  holds  it  for  the  court*  Id. 

^  4»  The  seizor  having  the  thing  seized   in  a  proper  port,  4  Craaeli,  t. 
or  place  of  safety,  his  duty  then  is,  forthwith  to  cause  legal  I^^'of^' 
proceedings  to  be  instituted^  in  order  to  have  the  legality  or  general  foni 
illegality  of  the  seizure  judicially  decided  in  the  usual  course  of  a  libel, 
of  judicial  proceedings.   To  this  end  he  ought  without  delay  to  capuiret,'' 
lay  before  the  proper  judge  or  person  all  papers  he  has  on  the  878, 379,'a80. 
subject ;  and  also,  to  have  before  him  the  proper  witnesses,  that  ^  I>«Uai» 
their  testimony  may  be  had  in  due  form,  that  is,  if  a  capture 
at  sea  all  the  evidence  found  in  the  captured  vessel,  all  the 
papers  and  all  or  part  of  her  crew.  This  is  the  usual  evidence 
in  the  first  instance,  and  on  this  the  first  hearing  may  usually 
be.     But  as  it  is  clear  the  property  captured  may  be  proved 
to  be  enemy^s  in  hundreds  of  different  ways,  as  the  facts  may 
be,  so  it  is  obvious  that  the  best  evidence  in  the  case  to  be  had 
may  vary  in  as  many  ways  as  the  various  cases  of  captures  \ 
and  whaiever  observations  may  be  made  as  to  evidence  in 
prize  cases,  surely  when  there  is  a  serious  dispute  between 
the  contending  parties,  if  enemy's  property  or  not,  inferior 
evidence,  which  supposes  better  kept  back,  or  not  produced, 
when  to  be  bad,  can  no  more  be  proper  in  prize  than  in  other 
cases.  This  rule,  of  all  rules  in  matters  of  evidence,  can  never 
be  dispensed  with  in  real  controversies,  and  in  relation  to  the 
material  fact  in  a  cause  on  which  it  turns. 

§  5.  But  if  the  seizor  have  in  custody  a  vessel  or  other 
thing,  seized  because  forfeited  by  subjects  or  citizens,  he 
must  so  proceed,  and  without  delay,  file  his  libel  or  informa* 
tion  for  condemnation,  and  have  his  best  evidence  to  prove 
the  forfeiture.  Their  property  is  not  to  be  arrested  from 
them,  and  kept  in  legal  custody  before  trial,  a  day  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  nor  is  the  friend's  or  neutral's, 
when  seized.  The  first  hearing  on  evidence  alone,  that  may, 
mne  times  in  ten,  be  of  no  real  importance  in  a  disputed  caae^ 
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Ch.  224.  18  founded  on  a  bad  rule.  As  the  forfeiture  of  a  ship  or  other 
Art.  12.  thingi  in  the  numerous  cases  of  forfeitures,  may  be  proved  in 
v^^^^*^^  numerous  ways,  as  facts  may  happen  to  be,  and  the  evidence 
to  prove  them  may  happen  to  exist,  so  the  best  evidence  to 
be  had  in  any  case,  to  prove  the  forfeiture,  may  obviously 
vary  in  as  many  different  ways.  Yet  one  rule  of  evidence 
runs  through  all  the  cases  for  such  forfeitures,  in  this  manner. 
Some  statute  or  known  law  declares,  that  if  any  person  or 
persons  do,  or  commit,  or  omit  an  act  or  acts,  specified  and 
defined,  his  or  their  vessel,  or  other  thing  described,  shall  be 
forfeited.  Now  this  rule  is,  to  produce,  in  every  case,  the 
best  evidence  to  be  had,  to  prove  the  person  or  persons  ac- 
cused, have  done  or  committed,  or  omitted  the  very  act  or 
acts  thus  specified  and  defined.  What  is  this  best  evidence, 
usually  is  a  matter  of  sound  Judgment,  and  legal  knowledge, 
and  depending  on  the  general  rules  of  evidence,  less  rigidly 
adhered  to  when  the  judge  tries  the  fact,  the  more  so,  when 
the  jury  try  it.  The  best  evidence  summarily  digested  to 
these  purposes  of  proving  or  disproving  enemy's  property  or 
forfeitures,  will  be  found  in  Lee  and  Wheaton  on  Captures ; 
in  the  Appendix  to  Wheaton's  second  volume  of  Reports ;  in 
Chitty's  Law  of  Nations ;  Marten's  Law  of  Nations,  book  8, 
all  but  Lee's  late  autliors.  See  also  many  cases  from  such 
in  the  chapters,  articles,  be.  in  this  work,  as  to  captures, 
seizures,  and  admiralty  cases.  As  to  the  evidence,  in  detail, 
relating  to  this  subject,  it  is  found  in  many  books  in  many 
cases  of  captures  and  seizures. 
1  Wheat  490,  If  it  be  necessary  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
The  Eliineur.  States  to  inspect  and  compare  original  documents,  it  will  or- 
der them  to  be  sent  up  from  the  court  below. 

^  6.  By  the  next  general  rule,  a  claim  (if  any)  of  the  pro- 
perty seized,  must  be  put  in  as  soon  as  practicable,  by  the 
claimant,  after  he  has  legal  notice  of  the  libel  filed  for  its  con- 
Wheaton  on  demnation,  at  furthest  within  the  time  assigned  him  in  the  court's 
«77*27B '«ic  "*^°**'®'*  ^^  ^^^'  Generally  the  claimant  files  his  claim  to 
8I1I8I2',  *  the  thing  seized  and  arrested  from  him  on  oath,  which  entitles 
him  to  it,  if  he  be  neutral  or  firiend,  and  swears  it  is  his,  if 
there  be  no  evidence,  it  is  not.  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  captor  always  to  libel  it  in  a  prize  court  of  his  own 
country,  at  any  rate  in  no  other  but  that  of  an  ally  in  the  war. 
Prize  courts  are  established  in  every  nation,  and  there  is  a 
code  of  laws  common  to  all,  regulating  proceedings  in  them, 
which  are  in  rem*  If  in  any  case  against  the  person,  he  has 
personal  notice,  or  by  publication  ;  if  tn  rem^  notice  is  served 
on  the  thing  itself.  This  is  notice  to  every  one  having  an  in- 
terest in  it,  but  to  no  others.  Hence  every  one  in  the  world 
having  this  interest,  is  a  party  in  the  cause,  and  has  construe- 
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five  notice  of  the  seizure  laid  iir  the  libel,  and  may  well  put  Oh.  224. 
in  his  claim  in  rem,  support  it,  and  appeal,  and  is  forever    Art.  12. 
bound  by  the  final  sentence,  though  not  one  who  is  not  interest-  Vi^V^^ 
^ed  in  it  when  notice  is  so  served.     Every  country  sues  in  the 
prize  courts  of  the  others,  all  governed  by  the  same  rules, 
equally  known  to  all.     They  are  open  to  every  claimant, 
thinking  he  has  an  interest  in  the  thing  libelled,  seized  jure 
bellij  at  sea,  or  on  land  by  a  naval  force,  or  that  jointly  with 
a  land  force,  (if  not  excluded  by  statute  j)  and  he  may  file  his  8Cranch458. 
claim,  stating  his  right  and  defence,  and  even  have  a  moniiion  — 4Cranch, 
to  the  captors,  where  dilatory,  citing  them  to  proceed  to  ad-  1^.^214 
judication ;  and   if  the  property  be  lost,  he  may  so  proceed  «.i*Edw.  60! 
for  damages,  proving  a  right  to  them  ;  and  to  damages  he  has  --3Dall.833, 
a  right,  whenever  his  neutral  or  friendly  property  is  seized,  E^'^nor  and 
without  probable  cause,  misused,  or  not  duly  preserved  after  Anna  Maria, 
seized.    1  Cranch,  101  ;    3  Dallas,  333;  2  Cranch,  64;  1  ante^9 
Gallis.  316;  1  Rob.  287;  and  even  demurrage,  if  they  be  ^6.-8' 
dilatory  ;  6  Rob.  10 ;  4  Rob.  71.  185.  The  onusprobandi  is  Crancfa,385, 
on  the  claimants,  to  prove  neutral  property.     This  done,  the  ^*®' 
captors  must  prove  probable  cause.  3  Cranch,  458.     It  is 
agreed  the  insurers  and  assured  of  a  vessel  have  an  interest 
that  entitles  them  to  claim,  but  not  a  mortgagee  not  in  pos- 
session, or  one  having  a  mere  lien  for  a  debt. 

'■    §  7.  The  next  general  rule  of  proceeding  relates  to  farther  wheaton  on 
proof; — ^this  is  common  in  courts  in  which  there  are  no  juries.  Captures, 
In  prize  causes,  the  first  hearing  is  usually  had  on  the  evi-  ^2*^'^*'' 
dence  taken  in  praparUiorioj  and  the  captured  vessel's  papers. 
In  praparaiariOf  being  the  examination  of  the  persons  cap- 
tured in  her,  on  the  standing  interrogatories ;  on  which  the 
condemnation  ensues,  if  no  claim  be  filed,  of  course  ;  and  id 
conclusive  on  the  thing  libelled,  against  all  interested  in  it 
as  above.    But  when  a  claim  to  it  is  filed,  claiming  friendly  or 
neutral  property,  and  denjring  enemy's,  farther  proof  becomes 
necessary,  such  as  the  court  will  specify,  or  sometimes  as  the  Wheaton  on 
party  or  parties  choose ;  but  in  many  cases  the  court  will  Captures, 
deny  farther  proof,  as  where  it  contradicts  the  preparatory  |?;7"^P*°* 
evidence  ;  Wheaton  on  Captures,  282 ;  (but  quasre  if  that  be  2^^  26, 
apparently  false,)  as  where  the  party  appears  to  be  guilty  of  27. 
fraud,  or  conduct  not  neutral.     And  the  misconduct  of  one 
partner  affects  all  his  copartners.     As  where  a  general  agent 
of  a  neutral  cargo  covers  enemy's  property  in  the  same  ship, 
though  without  his  principal's  knowledge  ;  but  his  property  is 
condemnable,  though  distinguishable.     It  is  at  the  court's  dis- 
cretion to  allow  either  or  both  parties  to  produce  further  proof. 
^  8.  As  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  law  presumes 
the  property  enemy's,  the  neutral  claim  often  wants  the  most 
evidence.     As  where  there  is  a  total  want  of  evidence  to 
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Ch.  394.  prove  it  Mutral.  Said  letter  to  Mr.  Jay*  60  if  found  in  ea 
dtrL  13.  enemy's  ship.  Grotius,  B.  b  P.  lib.  3,  o.  6.  So  if  in  the 
\^rY^^  ship's  papers^  goods  coming  from  an  enemy's  port,  are  stated 
**  for  neutral  account,"  designating  no  tide  in  any  one,  farther 
proof  must  be  had.  If  goods  fall  within  the  contraband  de* 
•criptiony  so  is  the  presumption,  and  the  claimant's  evidenc:^ 
must  prove  the  contrary.  4  Rob.  79,  242.  So  a  ship  cap* 
tured  and  carried  to  an  enemy's  port,  then  found  in  a  neu- 
tral's possession,  the  presumption  is  she  was  cooderonedt 
and  the  claimant  must  prove  the  contrary  to  have  her  restored. 
363.  If  the  voyage  be  from  one  enemy's  port  to  another, 
and  further  proof  is  required,  the  double  correspoudence  of 
shipper  and  consignee  is  required  ;  but  only  of  the  shipper,  if 
ftom  an  enemy's  to  a  neutral  port.  5  Rob.  231. 

The  claimant's  further  evidence  is  general,— affidavits  and 
documents ;  or  is  by  plea  and  proof ;  Wheaton  on  Captures* 
883 ;  and  generally  it  must  be  applicable  to  the  original  evi* 
dence  in  the  case.  Id. 

^  9.  On  further  proof  ordered,  the  attestations  of  the  claim^ 
ant  himself,  and  his  correspondence  with  his  agents,  is  evh* 
dence  to  prove  bis  property.  So  are,  on  further  proof,  the  affi- 
davits of  the  captors,  not  released,  to  prove  facts  within  their 
knowledge.  1  Rob.  340;  1  Gallis.  401.  And  see  Captures 
and  Evidence  ;  but  9  Cranch,  368.  But  generally  the  persons 
interested  in  the  suit  cannot  be  witnesses  but  of  necessity,  or 
when  their  interest  is  released,  and  sundry  other  cases.  3 
Wheat.  App.  24,  27.     For  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  the 

{eneral  rules  of  law  must  be  applied  as  to  competency.  Id. 
(Whenever  further  evidence  is  ordered,  find  affidavits  are  to  be 
taken  in  a  foreign  country,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  issues  a  commission  for  the  purpose.  2  Wheat  371, 
And  it  is  the  practice  of  this  court,  in  prise  causes,  to  bear 
the  cause  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  evidence  from  the  Ciiw 
cuit  Court,  and  to  decide  on  it,  if  proper  to  allow  further 
proof.  Id.  372.     It  is  a  general  rule  not  to  issue  any  commis* 
sion  to  an  enemy's  country.    As  to  several  other  cases  in 
which  further  proof  has  been  ordered  or  not,  see  this  chapter, 
a.  8,  s.  1 ;  a.  9,  s.  6 ;  a.  9,  s.  7,  10,  19, 22. 
Said  letter  to      ^  10.  Oeneral  rules  a$  to  coati  and  ea!pen$e$  in  cans  rf 
Mr.  Jay,       tetmret •    It  is  an  invariable  rule,  the  United  States  pay  00 
s^^        '  costs,— nor  do  public  officers  or  even  seizors,  where  there  is 
Cnnch,  108,  clearly  probable  cause  for  the  seizure.  As  where  the  property 
iao!iI«^^b '  "^'^^^  cannot  be  acquitted  or  restored  without  further  proof; 
148,916, 876.  ^'  wbcrever  the  evidence  alone,  under  which  seized,  would 
condemn  it ;— as  where  the  evidence  found  with  it,  at  sea» 
does  not  prove  iu  neutrality  ;'-^r  papers  are  false  or  spoliated, 
«r  thrown  overboard^  not  ocoasioned  by  the  wrong  cooduct  of 
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tibe  sensors  ^-»or  where  any  part  of  the  thbg  seized  is  eon*  Cb.  324* 
demned  ; — ^wbere  any  contrabands  are  on  board,  or  the  vessel  Art»  13. 
comes  from  a  place  blockaded.    See  art«  9,  s.  10.  17;  art.  v.^^^/^-^^ 

11,8.6. 

^11.  The  seisors  ha¥e  costs  and  expenses  in  many  cases  8  Rob.  167,  'i 

in  which  the  property  seized  is  restored,  on  the  ground  the  ^Tl^^jt  ■ 

seizure  was  justifiable  when  made,  and  proper  clearly  to  be  cranch,  jss^  ' 

made,  as  the  evidence  stood  at  the  time  and  place  of  seizure.  I6i.— See  «.  ' 

See  several  prior  cases  m  this  chapter;  also  Ch.  33,  Freight;  £/^^7*J"^ 
also  Ch.  327,  Captures ;  as  if  the  ship  be  sailing  under  false 
papers,  apparently  to  a  port  forbidden  by  some  law  of  war, 
of  nations,  of  non*intercourse,  be.,  or  where  she  is  deficient  in 
papers,  where  those  who  possess,  at  the  time,  ihe  property 
seized,  equivocate,  and  give  contradictory  accounts. 

$  12.  As  to  the  amount  of  expenses  be.  to  seizors  and  to  Said  letter  to 
claimants,  they  are  very  much  in  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  ^c-  ^^y — ^ 
and  often,  if  any  at  all,  they  are  generally  the  actual  expenses  ^ob  tr  lie. 

incurred  in  consequence  of  the  misconduct  of  the  party  pay Wheaioa' 

ing  them,  and  all  the  equitable  circumstances  of  the  case  ^^S^'^' 
considered.  Captors  and  seizors  pay  costs  and  damages  to  '  * 
claimants,  if  they  make  unjustifiable  seizures  or  detentions, 
(understood  without  probable  came.)  So  claimants  pay  them 
if  they  clearly  make  groundless  claims ; — so  if  '*  the  seizure 
is  justifiable  on  account"  of  their  fault  or  misconduct,  though 
they  have  restored  the  thing  seized.  In  case  of  condemna- 
tion, the  costs,  expenses,  and  duties,  are  U3ually  first  de- 
ducted out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  property  seized  and  con- 
demned. 

Probable  tauie.  This  is  very  material  as  to  costs,  and 
especially  as  to  damages.  See  where  probable  cause  has  been 
considered  in  preceding  cases,  particularly  in  a.  3,  s.'  1 1 ;  a. 
7,  s.  2  ;  a.  8,  s.  1,  2,  16,  18  ;  a.  10  ;  a.  12,  s.  1,2,  6. 

<^  13.  Joint  seizures.  Seizures  may  be  made  by  two  or 
more  vessels  jointly,  as  well  of  enemy's  property  as  prize,  as 
the  property  of  subjects  or  citizens,  as  forfeited  for  violating 
treaties  or  mimicipal  laws,  as  non-intercourse,  embargo,  and 
other  acts.  In  both  cases,  in  the  division  of  the  thing  seized, 
joint  seizors  must,  in  noost  cases,  share  according  to  estabUsh- 
ed  general  rules,  and  their  strength,  and  this  'ilso  ascertained 
by  general  settled  rules.  Such  divisions,  however,  are  most 
common  in  prize-seizures  of  enemy's  property.  The  first 
general  rule  is,  that  a  seizor,  to  share  in  the  thing  seized, 
must  be  in  a  situation  to  influence  the  -  party  submitting  to 
yield,  otherwise  he  has  no  hand  in  the  seizure.  Second  gen- 
eral rule  is,  that  to  this  purpose  this  party  seizor,  to  have  such 
influence,  must  be  in  sight  of  the  party  seized,  or  known  to 
kim  to  be  in  chase;,  endeavouring  to  assist  in  the  seizure^ 
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Ob.  224.  either  actively  or  constructively.  Third  general  rule,  that 
Art.  12.  seizors,  whose  public  duty  it  is  to  exert  themselves  and  seize, 
are  presumed  to  do  their  duty  prima  faciei  though  no  motions 
to  such  purpose  be  in  fact  proved,  if  no  evidence  lo  the  con- 
trary.  Fourth  general  rule  is  not  so  as  to  private  seizors, 
who  interfere  solely  on  the  ground  of  private  interest,  and 
have  no  such  public  duty.  They,  to  share  in  the  thing  seized, 
must  prove  actual  influence,  and  being  in  sight  or  chase, — so 
known,  and  motions  actually  made,  and  known  to  assist,  there 
is  no  such  presumption  in  their  favour.  See  Du  Ponceao's 
Bynker.  Q.  J.  Pub.  p.  144,  146  ;  6  Rob.  261  ;  5  Rob.  41, 
124,  268,  339,  349  ;  S  Rob.  1,  52,  194,  211,  31 1  ;  Marten 
on  Captures,  91;  2  Rob.  16,  55,  65,  274,  284;  4  Rob. 
153,  318,  327. 

But  even  as  to  a  privateer  it  is  sufficient  a  joint  chaser  pur- 
sue with  intent  to  aid  in  the  seizure,  proved  by  her  motions, 
though  not  actually  concerned  in  boarding  or  seizing.  One 
may  be  pursuing,  and  another  actually  seize,  and  the  first  be 
entitled ;  but  not  if  she  discontinue  her  chase  before  the 
seizure.  6  Rob.  261.  One  beaten  off,  but  in  sight,  with  in- 
tent to  aid,  is  entitled.  5  Rob.  124.  A  privateer  merely  in 
sight,  but  making  no  movements  to  assist,  is  not  entitled.  3 
Rob.  52,  346.  How  far  a  public  ship  must  be  in  sight,  or 
when,  or  co-operating,  2  Rob.  H;  3  Rob.  194.  In  taking 
a  fori  be.  land  armies,  to  share,  must  actually  co-operate,  or 
actually  influence  the  enemy  to  surrender.  2  Rob.  55.  And 
in  all  tiiese  cases  the  assistance  must  be  material.  2  Rob.  65. 
If  those  claiming  as  joint  captors  abandon  all  designs  to  seize, 
they  have  no  share.  6  Rob.  261.  A  convoying  ship  may  be 
a  joint  captor.  3  Rob.  1,  9,  211  ;  5  Rob.  41  ;  4  Rob.  327 ; 
how  by  boats.  Id.  How  associated  vessels  share,  3  Rob.  31 1 ; 
how  all  concerned  in  a  blockade,  Edw.  6,  124;  3  Rob.  311; 
5  Rob.  92,  349;— as  to  transports,  2  Rob.  274,  284  ; — as  to 
land  and  naval  forces  jointly  acting,  see  Rodney  v.  Lindo ; 
also  5  Rob.  349  ; — how  as  to  an  ally,  2  Taun.  7.  The  claim 
of  a  joint-captor  may  be  filed  any  time  before  a  decree  made, 
ascertaining  who  are  the  captors,  Id. ;  and  even  pending  an 
appeal,  2  H.  Bl.  533 ;  9  Cranch,  209 ; — but  after  an  appeal, 
a  new  claim  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  will  be  remanded 
with  the  cause.  Joint  seizures  are  not  settled  by  affidavits ; 
the  joint  seizor  must  state  facts  in  his  claim  filed,  which,  if 
true,  will  entitle  him  to  a  share,  and  the  other  captor  may  file 
a  new  allegation.  If  not  sufficient,  if  true,  to  entitle  the  joint 
seizor,  his  claim  is  at  once  rejected.  3  Rob.  1  ;  5  Rob.  124, 
148,  268 ;  6  Rob.  244  ;  4  Rob.  381. 
Act  of  Cod-  This  act  fixes  the  proportions  of  joint  captors  in  public 
s^eM^Aprii     g|,;ps  •  ^^at  is,  "  according  to  the  number  of  men  and  guns  on 

otber  ruleii  in  this  act. 
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board  each  ship  id  sight."     By  a  customary  rule,  privateers  Ch.  334« 
share  according  to  their  relative  strength  ;  usually  ascertained    '^^*  12. 
by  computing  the  number  of  men  and  weight  of  metal  in  each ;  v^^-v-^^ 
or  of  late  years  in  the  United  States,  by  the  number  of  men  Roblrts^i*' 
only.    So  also  in  England,— -decided  in  a  joint*captor's  action  Hartley.-l 
against  an  agent  who  had  received  the  proceeds  of  all  the  Ch.  227,  s. 
prizes  taken  by  both  ships.    Cites  Wemyss  v.  Linzee,  620 ;  ^y^^  ^ . 
Le  Caux  v.  Eden  ;  Cornu  v.   Blackburne,  594 ;  Lindo  v. 
Rodney,  641 ;  Anthon  v.  Fisher,  613 ;  all  in  Doug. ;  2  Gallis. 
1.     So  if  an  ally  assist.    2  Taun.  7.    Same  rule  in  cases  of 
public  and   private  vessels.  2  Rob.  284,  285 ;  4  East.  238 ; 
1  H.  Bl.  261,  265 ;  3  Bos.  &  P.  257  ;  6  East,  220  ;  3  East,  ^^^  ^ 
502,  Holmes  v.  Rainer ;  also  Ch.  227,  s.  66,  Decatur  v.  Caok»f "' 
Chew,  Circuit  Court.  Boston,  October,  1813. 

$  14.  The  result  of  all  the  cases  reduced  to  one  view  is, 
that  where  a  vessel  or  thing  is  seized  by  force,  by  two  or 
more,  each  to  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  it,  must  prove,  1 .  He 
had  aa  influence,  actually  in  some  way  inducing  the  parties 
seized  to  surrender :  2.  That  he  is  entitled  to  a  share  by 
contract ;  as  a  contract  to  make  common  stock  82;c. ;  as  being 
under  one  association  &c.  :  3.  That  each,  when  entitled  to  a 
share,  has  one  according  to  his  relative  strength,  not  otherwise 
regulated  by  statute ;  usually,  but  not  always,  his  relative 
number  of  men  employed  in  relation  to  the  seizure  :  4.  When- 
ever one  does  not  immediately  seize  the  thing,  but  his  influ- 
ence and  co-operation  are  in  any  degree  remote,  he  has  the 
onus  probandi  to  prove  his  right  to  share,  and  to  show  how  he 
assisted. 

$15.  T%6  decree  and  final  disposal  of  the  thing  seized.  In 
every  case  in  which  a  vessel,  or  any  specific  property  is  seiz- 
ed, as  a  forfeiture  for  some  oflTence,  or  as  a  prize  of  war,  the 
court  must  proceed  and  decree  in  rem  to  acquit  and  restore 
it,  or  to  condemn  and  dispose  of  it  to  the  party  to  whom  for- 
feited, or  to  whose  use  captured  or  seizejd.  It  is,  therefore, 
that  the  court,  in  the  first  instance,  must  necessarily  have  this 
specific  thing  so  far  within  its  power  and  custody,  as  to  have, 
by  law,  the  final  disposal  of  it ;  in  order  either  to  restore  the 
thing  itself,  or  to  cause  it  to  be  delivered  to  the  seizor,  or  to 
whom  forfeited  ;  or  to  be  sold  and  delivered  to  the  purchaser, 
and  its  proceeds  paid  to  the  seizor,  or  to  whomsoever  forfeit- 
ed. It  is,  therefore,  also,  the  court  can  well  proceed  in  the 
absence  of  a  party  directly  interested  in  it,  as  the  enemy 
.whose  property  is  captured  or  seized  ;  as  the  oflending  sub- 
ject for  whose  offence  it  is  forfeited,  and  who  flies  his  country ; 
or  where  a  party  dies,  pendente  lite,  (though  usually  best  to 
call  in  his  representative  ;)  and  because  in  thus  proceeding  in 
rem\  it  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  court  to  see  justice  done  to 
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Ch.  S34.  ef9ry  ptrty,  even  tbe  memy.    The  coart  majr  fim,  bj  ao 
JlrL  12.    mterlocutory  decree,  setde  the  maio  question,  whether  the  thing 
^•^"V^^  it  ibrfeited,  or  is  legal  prise  or  not ;— -afterwards  proceed  to 
dispose  of  it,  and  to  ascertain,  by  itself  or  commissioDers  bear- 
ing the  parties,  damages  and  costs.    But  though  the  proceed- 
ings are  thus  mainly  in  rem,  yet  sometimes  they  are  necessa- 
rily in  penonam;  as  where  the  specific  thing  itself  or  its  pro- 
11  EafC,  6iy,  ^od*  gets  into  the  actual  possession  of  some  person  or  per- 
Mid  i6tt«r      sons,  and  it  is  necessary  to  the  final  dispomtioo  thereof  to  have 
iTDodioo^*^  either  brought,  by  such  person  <»  persons  in  the  actual  cus- 
990  ^4  Dftii.  tody  of  the  court ;  as  in  the  great  case  of  Smart  b  al.  v.  Wolf, 
ll7.--Hall'f   Ch.  33,  a.  3  ;  as  in  Home  o.  Camden  ;  and  other  cases ;  6 
UsIb         RoI>'  142,  194,  382 ;  2  Taun-  7,  Duckworth  v.  Tucker ;  I 
Hali'iAm.      Gallis.  315,  545;  2  Gallis.  19,  78,  92;  1  Rob.  221,  286, 
L.J.188,       303,  325;  2  Rob.  152,77,  211,284,  372;  4  Rob.  41,262, 
282, 355, 494  ;  5  Rob.  173,  224, 280, 291. 

When  they  that  are  entitled  to  a  part  of  the  property  seized 
against  the  former  owner,  possess  it,  the  court  will  issue  a 
monition  against  them  personally,  to  pay  the  damages  assess- 
mssTJu!"    ®^»  ^°d  ^^^  against  their  sureties.    5  Rob.  291       In  the 
h,  1818.        United  States  sales  of  prizes  are  made  by  the  marshal,  on  a 
warrant  from  the  court.     So  of  a  thing  seized,  as  forfeited, 
where  a  sale  is  necessary,  as  of  fruit  &c.  run  and  seized,  in  a 
perishable  state. 
Act  of  Con-        ^  16.  By  this  act  prizes  are  decreed  to  the  owners,  officers, 
SflT'ifiia''*     and  crew  of  the  privateer,  and  the  proceeds  divided     But  if 
'  they  forfeit  their  right  to  a  prize,  as  they  may  for  misconduct, 

Stewart,  9,  ^7  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  admiralty  as  well  as  by  statute,  then  it 
613, 617.— 2  may  be  seized  for  the  goTernment,  and  disposed  of  accord- 
OaUit.  78,l».  iugjy  |jy  ihg  court's  decree.  See  the  case  of  the  Bothnea  and 
Jahnstoff,  a.  8,  s.  21.  And  this  misconduct  and  seizure  to  the 
use  of  the  government,  may  be  as  well  for  violating  municipal 
as  national  law  or  treaties.  Id. ;  the  Venus,  a.  9,  s.  5,  8 ;  4 
Cranch,  277.  How  property  taken  as  prize,  without  a  com- 
mission to  take  it,  or  by  a  foreign  cartel  trading,  may  be 
seized  and  adjudged  to  the  government's  use,  see  cases  be- 
fore cited;  also  Du  Ponceau's  Bynker.  155,  162;  Groiius 
B.  b  P.  lib.  3.  c.  6 ;  the  Dos  Hermanos,  2  Wheat  76. 

§  17.  All  prizes  and  enemy's  vessels  be.  to  which  no  per- 
sons are  entided  by  commission  or  grants  from  the  govern- 
ment, belong  to  it,  and  may  be  seized  and  adjudged  to  its 
use.  1  Gallis.  545. 

^18.  Hoto  the  court  decrtef  diitribuiiont  see  Home  «• 
Camden,  aibove,  and  1  H.  Bl.  476,  524  ;  Bingham  v.  Cabot, 
8  Dall.  19 ;  2  Dall.  36 ;  2  H.  Bl.  633 ;  4  D.  b  E.  382 ; 
2  Taun.  9  ;— see  acts  of  Congress,  April  23, 1800 ;  Jum  26, 
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1812,  above;  1  Gallis.  506;  tl  East,  414 ;  13  East,  574;  Ch.  224. 
DougU  324 ;  8  D.  fa  E.  224 ;  1  Dodson,  236,  436,  442.  Art.  12. 

^19.  As  to  compelling  prize  agents  fac.  to  come  into  v.^'^v^^^ 
court,  and  account  for  proceeds  fac.  in  their  hands,  the  court 
that  condemns  undoubtedly  has  jurisdiction  See  Smart  v. 
Wolf,  Cb.  33,  a.  3.  And  any  party  interested  in  his  own,  or 
nutrt  droits  may  file  a  supplementary  libel  for  the  purpose ;  as 
stated.  Id.  ;  and  in  Home  v.  Camden  ;  and  5  East,  22 ;  2 
Dall.  36 :  3  D.  fa  K.  323  ;  3  Dall.  54,  331. 

§  20.   Case  of  practice.     Prize  cause.     Property  was  cap-  i  Whwion's 
tur^d  and  brought  in  for  adjudication  ;  and  the  national  char-  h^^^' 
acter  of  it  was  ambiguous,  and  no  claimant  appeared  ;  held,  Herbert, 
the  suit  ought  to  be  continued  a  year  and  a  day  after  it  was 
commenced,  and  if  no  claimant  appear  in  that  time,  it  is  to  be 
condemned  to  the  use  of  the  captors.     The  goods  were  taken 
out  of  a  Spanish  vessel.    This  period  of  a  year  and  a  day  has 
been  fixed  by  the  usage  of  nations.     By  the  rules  of  practice, 
a  claim  cannot  be  for  the  first  time  interposed  here,  (Supreme 
Court.)    In  prize  causes  this  court  has  only  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, confined  to  the  cause  and  parties  below.     Remanded  to 
the  Circuit  Court  to  proceed  further,  that  court  having  dis- 
missed the  libel  before  the  year  and  day  expired,  with  direc- 
tions to  admit  the  claim  of  one  claiming  as  a  neutral,  and  with 
directions  to  allow  the  libel  to  be  amended  fac. 

^21.  Trespass  for  carrying  away  21  oxen  fac.  against  the  i4Maas.  R 
collector  of  the  port  of  Penobscot,  for  ordering  said  cattle  210, 21^ 
seized  to  the  use  of  the  United  States  as  forfeited  fac.     Deft,  s^  ^'    ^ 
relied  on  the  certificate  of  th^  judge  of  the  District  Court  of 
Maine,  stating  there  was  reasonable  excuse  for  the  seizure  he. 
Held,  this  certificate  had  no  operation  to  bar  an  action,  by  a 
successful  claimant,  except  when  the  property  is  restored.     la 
this  case  they  were  found  not  liable  to  forfeiture ;   but  bad 
been  sold  by  order  of  the  District  Court,  and  after  deducting, 
charges  the  balance  $151.57  was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the 
claimant.     The  charge  was  an  attempt  to  transport  said  cattle 
to  the  enemy,   Sept.  1814,  against  the  statute    5  Cong.  c. 
128,  s.  89  ;  statute  13  Cong.  c.  93,  s.  7.    As  the  cattle  were 
not  perishable  articles,  the  court  had  no  power  to  order  them 
sold  or  to  deduct  the  charges. 

§  22.  Forfeiture  attaches  in  the  officer  fac.  though  removed  4  Wbeaton, 
before  judgment.     As  where  a  collector  of  customs  seized  J^^o*/!^!^^^ 
goods  forfeited  July  6,  1812,  and  libelled,  and  pending  the  ch.2a4,a.8, 
suit  was  removed  from  office  and  another  appointed  in  his  *•  ^^ 
place ;  held,  the  removed  officer  entitled,  in  an  action  for 
money  had  and  received,  against   his  successor,  who  had 
received  the  proceeds,  as  he  acquired  an  inchoate  right  by 
the  seizure. 

TOL.  VII.  65 
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Ch.  224.       ^  23.  Territory  seized  and  conquered  by  an  enemy.     In 
^rL  13.   the  war  of  1812  the  enemy  seized  and  possessed  the  lower 
C^*>\^-^b^  part  of  Maine  :  and  held  that  during  the  time  he  kept  posses^ 
i.^24fl**u"  I*   ^'^°  '*  ^®'  *^  ^^^  country,  and  as  foreign  territory  to  the  United 
fed  sutciV  States  so  far  as  respected  their  revenue  laws;  and  goods  import- 
Rice,  ed  into  such  territory  were  not  imported  into  them,  but  were 
subject  only  to  such  duties  as  the  conquerer  laid ;  and  goods  so 
imported  cannot  become  liable  to  pay  duties  to  the  United 
-States  after  the  enemy  has  evacuated  such  territory  and  their 
sovereignty  is  restored.     This  wt^s  an  action  on  the  bond  given 
after  the  evacuation,  to  our  custom  house  officer,  to  pay  the 
duties,  to  prevent  his  seizing  the  goods.     Defts.  pleaded  the 
whole  matter  specially,  and  general  demurrer  to  tbeir  plea. 
.An  American  ship,  while  at  sea,  was  in  part  transferred   by 
U.  States  r.  '  parol,  to  an  American  citizen,  and   re-sold  to  her  original 
WUlinp&al.  owners  on  her  return  to  port  and  before  entry.    Held,  she  did 
not  become  liable  to  foreign  duties.     See  acts  of  Congress 
Dec.  31,  1792,  sec.  14,  17  ;  4  Dallas,  28  ;  4  Bos.  b  P.  263. 
And  if  an  American  vessel  be  sold  to  an  alien,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  she  immediately  forfeits  her  American  privileges ;  but  if 
to  a  citizen,  not  till  she  neglected  to  take  out  a  new  register 
and  to  return  the  old  one. 

Art.  13.  Blockades^  restraints^  ^c. 
^  I.  These,  like  embargoes,  are  usually  restraints;  by  them 
those  in  the  blockaded  port  are  detained ;  so  often  those  about  to 
enter  it ;  others  are  merely  prevented  entering.    Ch.  40,  a.  7, 
s.  22,  head  Abandonment,  where  decided  the  blockade  of  the 
destined  port  is  a  risk  within  the  policy  and  cause  of  aban- 
donment,— also  where  the  very  contrary  is  decided ;  a.  7,  s. 
41,  what  is  a  breach  of  blockade,  s.  44,  cases  ;  a.  1 1,  s.  29, 
as  to  concealing  it ;  a.    17,  s.  20,  a  mere  blockade  cause  of 
abandonment ;  a.  21,  s;  17,  18,  19,  ufaat  is  a  breach  of  Skc. 
S  Wbeatoii*8       ^  2.  In  this  case  among  other  perils,  insured   against  in  a 
R.  183,  Oli-    voyage  from  Baltimore  to  the  Havanna,  Dec.   1812,  were 
I^^cimpal"  "  ^'1  unlawful  arrests,  restraints,  and  detainments  of  all  kings** 
ny,  In  error,    tic.  The  vessel  and  cargo  were  Spanish  and  neutral  property, 
and  regularly  documented  as  such.     She  attempted  to  sail  out 
of  the  Chesapeake,  but  was  turned  back  by  four  British  frig- 
ates, a  blockading  squadron ;   the  master  protested   for  his 
owners,  and  they  timely  abandoned  and  sued  for  a  total  loss. 
This  vessel  also  took  her  cargo  on  board  and  sailed  before  the 
blockade  was  instituted,  (was  detained  in  the  bay  by  them 
some  weeks.)     Judgment  for  the  assured  :   1.  Being  stopped 
and  turned  back  by  the  squadron,  after  search  Sec.  was  a  re- 
straint :  2.  Unlawful,  as  she  had  taken  in  her  cargo  on  board 
before  the  bfockade  was  instituted  :  3.  The  court  had  great 
doubts  if  a  blockade  was  a  peril  insured  against ; — ^is  not 
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an  "  arrest,"  nor  a  "  detainment."     It  may  be  a  "  restraint,"  Cn*  224* 
a  restriction  by  external  force,  restraining  a  vessel  from  com-    Art.  13. 
ing  out  of  port.     No  precedent  was  found  in  the  English  books,  s^^-v'^^ 
In  Barker  r.  Blakes  (cited  above)  the  blockading  squadron 
did  not  apply  to  the  insured  vessel  any  physical  force  ;  the  de* 
cisions  in  New-York  one  way,  and  in  Massachusetts  the  other, 
were  noticed.     If  a  vessel  be  excluded   from  her  destined 
port  by  the  law  of  the  place,  this  not  a  peril  within  the  policy; 
she  is  not  physically  restrained.     iSecti^  if  stopped  and  turned 
back  ;  so  if  kept  in  port,  and  on  the  principle  an  embargo  is 
a  peril  insured  against.    A  violation  of  a  blockade  by  the  mas- 
ter affects  the  ship,  but  not  the  cargo,  unless  the  property  of 
the  same  owner,  or  unless  the  owner  of  the  cargo  knows  of 
the  intended  violation.   1  Rob.  R.  67. 

$3.  On  a  view  of  all  the  various  cases  on  this  point  the  Remark  and 
best  conclusion  seems  to  be  this,  if  the  blockade  merely  cause  '°  ^'^"^- 
the  master  to  elect  to  turn  away  from  his  destined  port,  it  is  not 
an  unlawful  restraint,  arrest,  or  detainment,  and  so  not  a  peril 
insured  against ;  but  if  the  blockading  squadron  keep  him  in 
port  as  an  embargo  does,  or  employs  physical  force  against 
bis  vessel,  or  thereby  obliges  biro  to  turn  back  or  turn  away  to 
avoid  such  fone,  this  is  restraint,  and  a  peril  within  the  policy • 

^  4.  To  constitute  a  breach  of  blockade  by  a  neutral  vessel, 
and  to  subject  her  to  seizure  therefor,  there  must  be  :  1.  A 
legal  blockade, — well  defined  in  the  18th  article  of  the  British 
treaty  of  1794,  (Jay's  treaty)  :  2.  The  neutral  vessel  must 
know  of  it :  and,  3.  Knowing  it,  be  must  actually  attempt  to 
enter  the  blockaded  port,  or  come  out  of  it,  and  do  some  act 
in  actual  violation  of  the  blockade. 

§  5.  The  attempt  must  be  unlawful.  Now  it  is  not  unlaw- 
ful for  the  neutral  vessel  to  come  out  in  ballast,  or  with  a  car- 
go purchased  and  laden  before  the  blockade  was  instituted  ; 
oor  if  she  be  obliged  by  the  laws  of  the  place  to  take  out  a 
cargo  or  effects  at  her  departure.  See  cases,  this  chapter  ; 
so  Insurance,  Ch.  40  be.  Marten's  L.  N.  and  cases  in  Rob. 
Adm.  R.  be. 

$  6.  t  Rob.  R.  130,  it  is  held,  that  actual  sailing  with  an 
intention  to  break  a  blockade  is  a  breach  of  it,  on  p.  144. 
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CHAPTER  CCXXV. 

FEDERAL  PRINCfPLES,  AND  CASES  IN  EQUITT. 

Art.  1.  Uniform  system  of  equity  how  lately  originating  in 
the  United  States. 

Certain  it  is,  that  when  our  ancestors  settled  Federal 
America,  they  brought  with  them  from  England  to  each  Colo* 
«*15^8.»?'  °y  *®y  settled  generally  the  principles  of  the  common  law, 
applicable  to  their  new  situations  ;  and  in  time  established  an 
extensive,  valuable,  and,  generally,  a  uniform  system  of  .^oieri- 
can  common  law; — so  much  so,  that  a  lawyer,  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  common  law  in  one  Colony,  since  State,  has 
ever  been  able  to  practise,  with  ease,  that  of  every  other. 
This  uniformity  we  shall  perceive  in  the  cases  in  all  parts 
<  of  the  United  States  brought  into  and  decided  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  But  clear  it  is, 
that  it  has  not  been  so  with  the  equity,  or  chancery  sys- 
tem of  England  }  that  has  ever  been  almost  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  New-England  and  Pennsylvania.  So  far  as 
any  powers  in  equity  have  ever  been  exercised  in  these  Colo- 
nies and  States  they  have  been  sparingly  granted  in  a  very  few 
cases,  by  their  several  legislatures  to  their  courts  of  law ;  and 
if  we  look  to  the  other  Colonies  and  States,  which  have  com- 
posed the  rest  of  Federal  America,  we  shall  see  in  them, 
nothing  like  a  uniform  system  of  equity  or  chancery  jurisdic- 
tion, either  in  principle  or  extent.  We  must  therefore  look 
in  vain  for  such  a  system  in  our  several  and  numerous  States. 
But  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  we  have  laid  a 
solid  foundation  of  such  a  system,  which  well  provides  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  judicial  powers  pf  the  Union,  in  fed- 
eral cases,  as  well  on  principles  of  equity  as  (frinciples  of  law. 
The  equity  mentioned  in  that  constitution  is  undoubtedly  some 
uniform  general  code  of  equity  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
we  can  find  this  code  no  where  but  in  England,  or  in  the 
English  decisions  in  equity,  we  have  in  English  books  in  this 
country.  The  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  which  alone  such  a  uniform  plan  can  grow  up  in 
our  country,  is  in  full  confirmation  of  this  opinion ;  for  it  is  in 
those  books  only  it  looks  for  authorities  ;  at  most  the  excep- 
tions are  so  few  as  not  deserve  attention.  Clear  it  is  that  ia 
our  wide  extended  country,  abounding  in  subordinate  courts, 
and  so  formed  are  even  our  highest  State  courts  in  all  national 
concerns,  it^mustbe  found  impracticable  to  establish  such  a  uni- 
form system  in  them,  or  in  the  subordinate  Federal  courts.  It 
obviously  results  that  it  can  b^  well  established  no  where  but  in 
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this  Supreme  Court  of  the  natioo.  In  that  it  will  slowly  grow  Ch.  325. 
up  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  The  judges  of  that  court  Art.  2. 
have,  and  probably  always  will  have,  the  books,  the  abilitiesi 
and  the  disposition  to  build  it  up.  It  is  true  that  court 
consists  of  seven  judges,  and  some  think  equity  must  be  ad- 
ministered but  by  one  ;  but  this  idea  has  no  foundation  in 
nature  or  experience.  Not  in  nature,  for  a  correct  moral  con- 
science, or  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  ever  has  been,  is,  and 
will  be  as  uniform  and  steady  in  its  office  and  trust,  as  in- 
stinct or  attraction.  Were  it  not  so,  there  would  be  a  great 
defect  in  the  noblest  part  of  the  Deity's  works.  Not  in  expe* 
rience,  for  examine  the  equitable  decisions,  depending  on  the 
moral  perceptions  of  the  mind,  made  by  the  Hindoo  judge 
four  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  other  side  of  the  globe ;  so 
of  the  Roman  judge  in  the  days  of  Cicero  or  Justinian,  in 
another  quarter  of  the  world,  and  we  find  them  made  in  a 
manner  in  which  the  moral  and  correct  American  judge  now 
fully  acquiesces.  So  experience,  in  our  own  country,  teaches 
the  same  thing.  The  people  of  the  United  States  when  they 
formed  that  national  constitution,  never  once  attempted  to 
place  these  federal  powers  in  equity  in  a  single  judge  in  the 
dernier  resort ;  but  placed  them  in  a  Supreme  Court,  never 
expected  to  consist  of  fewer  than  five  judges.  Experience 
further  teaches  that  the  judges  of  this  court  have  been  as  often 
unanimous  in  their  decisions  in  equity,  as  in  their  decisions  in 
law.  In  relation  of  principles  and  cases  in  equity  from  the 
decisions  of  this  court,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  go  back  to 
the  very  first  years  of  its  institution,  when  the  best  principles 
of  our  national  system  were  new  in  some  measure,  and  re- 
quired some  years  for  the  development  of  them,  and  to 
reduce  them  into  familiar  practice  in  the  difiTerent  parts  of  a 
free  and  extended  country,  in  which  some  few  years  were 
necessarily  spent  in  studying  those  numerous  books  which 
contained  the  substance  of  this  system  in  equity  reduced  to 
practice  in  our  own  language.  Equity  is  necessarily  a  system  of 
rule  and  discretion.— Discretion,  as  it  depends  on  the  particular 
circumstances  of  each  case,  there  can  be  no  settled  rule  without 
destroying  equity  itself,  and  reducing  it  to  positive  law.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  going  too  far  to  have  equity  without  rule. 
This  may  destroy  all  law,  and  leave  the  decision  of  every 
cause  solely  in  the  breast  of  the  judge.  1  Bl.  Com.  61,  62 ; 
3  Bl.  Com.  429,  436. 

Art.  2.  Our  American  ckarteri^  constitutions^  and  statutes 
relating  to  equity. 

^  I.  Charters.  It  is  necessary  in  this  work  briefly  to  attend 
to  these,  and  even  the  old  charters  of  the  Colonies  and  Prov- 
inces now  included  in  the  United  States ;  for  though  these 
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Ch.  235.  charters  had  Jittle  or  no  tendency  to  establish  a  unifom 
Art.  2.  system  of  equity  throughout  the  whole,  yet  they  did  tend  to 
plant  the  seeds  of  equity  in  some  of  the  Colonies  and  Provinces, 
by  allowing  courts  of  equity  to  be  instituted,  and  in  some  few 
professedly  to  be  held  by  a  chancellor.  And  it  is  not  under- 
stood that  these  charters  actually  forbade  courts  of  equity  to  be 
established  in  any,  or  that  they  absolutely  prohibited  an  Cng« 
lish  chancery  code  distinct  from  the  common  law,  or  calculat- 
ed generally  to  ameliorate  the  rigour  of  it  to  be  introduced 
into  their  jurisprudence.  But  those  who  framed  these  char- 
ters, as  well  as  those  who  received  them,  seem  to  have  beea 
in  general  not  much  disposed  to  establish  such  a  code  ;  hot 
some  in  this  respect  to  do  more,  some  less,  and  some,  as  in 
New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  nothing,  but  only  to  vest  in 
the  law  courts,  with  jealousy,  and  by  little  and  little,  powers 
in  equity  to  soften  the  unyielding  spirit  of  the  law,  as  stated 
briefly  in  former  chapters,  especially  those  in  which  mort- 
gages, conditions,  penalties,  forfeitures,  and  trusts,  have  been 
considered.  It  was  quite  at  a  late  period  that  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  were  in  a  condition  to  receive  an  English 
code  of  equity.  Delaware  was  ever  nearly  in  the  situation  of 
Pennsylvania.  Louisiana  never  was  in  a  condition  to  receive 
any  part  of  it,  until  1803.  The  king's  grant  of  Carolina  to 
the  eight  great  proprietors  included  all  the  rest  of  Federal 
America,  except  Virginia  and  Maryland.  These  proprietors 
had  general  powers  to  establish  courts  and  laws  not  repug- 
nant to  those  of  England.  They  early  set  out  with  a  whimsical 
sort  of  feudal  plan.  In  1700,  the  white  inhabhants  south  of 
Virginia  were  but  6000.  This  plan  so  abounded  with  pala- 
tines, land-graves,  caeiques,  chancellors,  admirals,  chamber- 
lains, and  other  great  officers,  as  to  exclude  every  thing  called 
system  in  a  new  country,  either  legal  or  equitable. 

On  the  whole,  there  was  a  court  of  chanceiy  for  a  very 
short  time  in  Rhode  Island,  but  its  arbitrary  conduct  .soon 
caused  its  discontinuance.  Attempts  were  made  to  establish 
such  a  court  in  Massachusetts,  but  failed.  In  New  York  the 
chancery  powers  were  exercised  in  the  executive  branch  (for 
a  time)  of  the  government,  and  according  to  Smith's  History 
were  always  unpopular.  In  New  Jersey  much  the  same.  lo 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  we  find  no  such  court.  In  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  some  chancery  powers  were  exercised  under 
the  charters.  In  Maryland  the  lieutenant-governor  was  chan- 
cellor. In  Virginia  the  chancery  powers  were  in  the  hands  of 
a  court  of  chancery  of  three  judges ;  and  in  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia  in  the  executive. 

<^  2.  To  obtain  their  objects  in  matters  of  equity  the  Colooies 
adopted  different  plans.      For  instance,  Massachusetts,   by 
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process  at  law  in  her  courts  of  law,  enabled,  by  special  statutes,  Cu.  225. 
creditors  to  obtain  their  debts  due  to  them  from  their  abscond-     Art.  2. 
ing  debtors,  by  attaching  third  persons  who  owed  debts  to    v^^^^wJ 
such  absconding  debtors,  somewhat  like  the  foreign  attach*  Jefferaon*f 
ments  in  London,  (see  Ch.  192,)  but  Virginia  obtained  the  ?**^f^'*®* 
same  object  by  process  in  her  chancery  court  grounded  on  cnmch  187. 
special  statutes.  ^ 

^3.  From  this  summary  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  even  equity 
powers  were  but  rarely  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man 
in  our  Colonies.  No  powers  in  equity  were  specially  provided 
for  in  the  old  confederation  ;  nor  do  there  by  the  acts  of 
Congress  appear  to  be  any  powers  in  equity  vested  in  the 
district  courts,  held  by  a  single  judge,  except  to  reduce  a 
forfeiture  annexed  to  a  contract  to  what  ^^  is  due  according  to 
equity."  Sect.  26,  Act  of  Congress,  September  24,  1789. 
But  the  contrary  appears  in  the  9th  and  19tb  sections  of  said 
act.  It  will  not  be  practicable  in  this  work  to  consider  equity 
cases  in  detail.  Though  those  decided  in  our  courts  are  yet 
but  few,  yet  in  fact,  near  all  in  the  English  code  of  equity  are 
authorities  here,  as  will  be  observed  on  examining  them,  and 
on  noticing  the  vast  numbers  of  them  cited,  and  almost  alone 
cited  in  our  trials  in  equity. 

As  a  society  becomes  rich,  civilized,  and  commercial,  equity 
becomes  the  more  necessary  to  enforce  a  specific  performance 
of  contracts,  but  in  some  good  measure  on  known  and  settled 
principles.  The  law  proceeds  in  rem,  only  in  land  actions  to 
recover  them,  and  in  detinue  and  replevin  to  award  the  thing 
itself  in  dispute  to  the  pit. ;  in  all  other  cases  of  torts  and  con- 
tracts it  gives  him  damages  only,  often  inadequate,  for  not 
having  the  thing  itself  contracted  for.  This  consideration  and 
the  need  there  has  often  been  to  enforce  a  trustee  specifically 
to  perform,  and  the  need  there  has  often  been  to  sift  the  truth 
out  of  the  parties  in  the  numerous  cases  of  fraud  and  conceal- 
ment, have  all  led  to  the  extension  of  the  powers  in  equity. 

$  4.  Comiituiion.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  pro-  Art.  3,  s.  2. 
Tides,  that  **  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law 
and  equity,"  to  all  the  Federal  cases  enumerated  in  it.  Hence 
equity  is  as  much  made  a  constitutional  part  of  our  Federal 
judiciary  system  as  law  is,  and  all  decisions  in  equity  author- 
ized by  that  constitution  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  as  decisions  in  law  are.  This  is  the  broad 
and  firm  foundation  on  which  an  excellent  code  of  equity  may 
in  time  be  established ;  and  as  it  probably  will  be  slowly  formed, 
on  account  of  the  limited  number  of  cases  to  which  the  Fed* 
era]  judiciary  power  is  confined,  it  most  probably  will  be  the 
better  matured  and  the  more  perfect  in  the  end. 

^  5.  State  C0nstituti<m$.  These  do  not  respect  principles  and 
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Ch.  225.  esses  in  equity,  strictly  so  coDsidered,  otherwise  than  they 
Jlrt.  2.     establish  generally  just  aud  equitable  principles  of  govern- 

^.^''v'^^  nient;  and  several  of  them  make  provision  expressly  for 
courts  of  chancery  and  equity^  such  as  usually  existed  before 
the  American  revolution,  and  all  of  them  leave  State  legisla- 
tures at  liberty  to  establish  such  courts.  The  constitutions  of 
the  New  England  States  do  not  mention  chancery  courts  or 
chancellors ;  that  of  New  York  merely  recognises  the  chan- 
cellor as  holding  his  office  during  good  behaviour,  or  till  stxgr 
years  of  age,  and  excludes  him  mostly  from  other  oflkes  (and 
views  him  as  an  officer  before  the  revolution)  and  empowers 
bim  to  appoint  the  register  and  clerks  in  chancery,  directs  him 
to  test  proceedings  in  it,  and  makes  him  one  of  the  court  for 
the  trial  of  impeachments  and  correction  of  errors.  That  of 
New  Jersey  (art.  8)  makes  the  governor,  chancellor,  (imply* 
ing  too  one  existed  previously.)  That  of  Pennsylvania  mentions 
none,  but  gives  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  Courts  of  Common 
Pleas,  *'  besides  the  powers  heretofore  exercised  by  them," 
**  the  powers  of  a  Court  of  Chancery,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
perpetuating  testimony,  the  obtaining  of  evidence  from  places 
not  within,  the  State,  and  the  care  of  the  persons  and  estates  of 
those  who  are  non  compotes  mentis.  And  the  legislature  shall 
vest  in  the  said  courts  such  other  powers  to  grant  relief  in 
equity 'as  shall  be  found  necessary;  and  may  from  time  to 
time  enlarge  or  diminish  those  powers,  or  vest  them  in  such 
other  courts  as  they  shall  judge  proper  for  the  due  administra- 
tion of  justice."-— Was  rather  a  new  article  in  the  constitution 
of  1790. 

^6.  The  constitution  of  Delaware,  adopted  September  1776, 
provides,  that  '*  the  justices  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas 
and  Orphan's  Courts,  shall  have  the  power  of  holding  inferior 
Courts  of  Chancery  as  heretofore"  he.  What  these  were 
does  not  come  within  the  compass  of  this  work  to  inquire. 
That  of  Maryland  provides,  the  chancellor  (&c.)  hold  his 
commission  during  good  behaviour,  and  for  a  register  in  chan- 
cery &c.  So  in  Virginia  the  Court  of  Chancery  existed  and  was 
one  of  the  three  superior  courts,  and  consisted  of  three  judges, 
who,  and  the  five  judges  of  the  General  Court  and  three 
of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  constituted  the  Supreme  Court  of 

Since  alter-    Appeals  (adopted  July  5,  1776.)     The  constitution  of  North 

^ijj^^  Carolina  provides  also,  for  judges  of  the  supreme  courts  of 
law  and  equity.  That  of  South  Carolina  provides,  that  **  the 
judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  such  superior  and  inferior 
courts  of  law  and  equity  as  the  legialature  shall**  establish. 
This  was  the  second  constitution  of  South  Carolina,  adopted 
after  the  Federal  constitution  was.  That  of  Georgia  makes  no 
mention  of  chancery  powers ;  nor  does  that  of  Vermont,  except 
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it  iuthorizes  tbe  legislature  to  ereet  a  Court  of  Chancery,   Ch.  225. 
^*  with  such  powers  as  are  usually  exercised  id  that  court,  or    Art.  3. 
as  shall  appear  for  the  interest  of  the  Commonwealth,  pro^id-  ^-^''v'^^ 
ed  they  do  not  constitute  themsehres  judges  of  the  said  court." 
Constitution  of  Tennessee  in  this  respect  is  like  that  of  South 
Carolina.     Tbe  same  is  that  of  Kentucky.    And  most  of  the 
State  constitutions  which  have  been  formed  since  that  of  the 
United  States  was  adopted,  have  adopted  the  principles  of  it  in 
this  respect,  in  which  tbe  rariety  in  the  several  Colonies  and 
states  has  been  more  considerable  than  in  any  other  part  of 
their  system. 

<)  7.  It  will  be  observed,  the  judicial  power  in  the  Federal 
constitution  extends  to  cases  in  law  and  equity,  and  as  will  be 
seen  in  equity  as  in  England,  but  for  the  16th  section  in  the 
judiciary  act  of  September  24,  1789.  It  is  a  rule  in  the  Eng* 
Csh  system,  for  equity  to  decree  a  specific  performance  of 
contracts,  though  there  is  a  remedy  by  action  at  common  law, 
in  many  cases  where  the  agreement  was  fairly  made  and  not 
very  unequal,  and  where  unfairly  obtaiued,  or  on  terms  very 
unequal,  to  set  it  aside.  I  Ch.  Ca.  39,  42  ;  2  Vern.  423  ;  1 
Ch.  Ca.  42,  Parker  if.  Palmer.  Though  otherwise,  anciently,  l  Ch.R.  168, 
1  Roll.  Ahr.  280;  1  Roll.  R.  368 ;  Latch,  72.  It  will  in  our  RoJ!^r°  '' 
practice  be  matter  of  naucb  critical  inquiry  bow  far  that  sec- 
tion excludes  all  suits  in  equity  where  there  is  a  remedy  at  law. 
As  to  a  remedy  at  law  and  guaranty,  see  an  important  case, 
Ch.  50,  s.  2 1 ,  Riissell  v.  Clark,  as  to  guaranties  &c. 

Abt.  8.  Federal  statutes  in  relation  to  eqttity. 

^  1.  There  are  several  statutes  of  tbe  United  States  granting 
powers  in  equity  (amo  g  others)  to  the  Federal  courts ;  also 
prohibiting  all  suits  in  equity  where  there  is  a  remedy  at  com- 
mon law.  These  have  already  been  considered  generally,  in 
Ch.  186,  a.  10,  where  the  constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
United  Stfites  were  oonsidered  and  examined  in  relation  to 
writs  of  prohibition  and  admiralty  jurisdiction  &c. ;  also,  Ch. 
187,  where  there  are  stated  the  constitutional  powers  and  ori- 
gination of  the  Federal  courts ; — also  Ch.  187,  a.  7,  s.  1  to  26, 
where  there  are  collected  decisions  as  to  the  powers  and  du- 
ties of  tbe  Federal  courts.  See  also,  Ch.  187,  a.  16,  some 
oases  of  conscmction  as  to  the  powers  of  these  courts  ; — ^also, 
a.  17,  s.  1  to  22,  general  rules  of  the  common  law  &c.  as  to  the 
powers  and  duties  of  courts;  and  especially  s.  19,20,21, 
roles  in  equity  courts  ;"^al80  art.  18,  s.  1  to  14,  maxims  in  law 
binding  on  all  courts. 

§2.  Though  the  Federal  statutes  have  been  noticed  in  prior 
chapters^  which  generally  vest  in  Federal  courts  powers  in 
equity,  yet  some  particular  clauses  remained  to  be  noticed,    . 
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Ch.  225.   which  give  them  powers  in  equity  to  do  particular  acts.     See 
An.  3.     writs  of  ne  exeat  and  of  injunetians^  Cb.  186,  a.  1 1,  s.  1 1, 12, 
v.^-v'^i^  13  ;  and  Act  of  Congress,  Feb.  13,  1807. 
Act  of  Con-        By  this  act  "  in  all  suits  in  equity  it  shall  be  in  the  discre- 
So^Taitt'"     ^^°  ^^  ^^®  court,  upon  the  request  of  either  party,  to  order  the 
96.       *        testimony  of  the  witnesses  therein  to  be  taken  by  depositions," 
according  as  taken  in  the  highest  court  in  the   State  in  equity 
in  like  cases ;  but  does  not  extend  the  rules  to  States  in  which 
testimony  by  deposition  in  chancery  is  not  taken.  * 

Act  of  Con-        $  3.  This  act  provides,  that  ^'  in  any  cause  before  a  court  of 
|res8  of  Feb.  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  court  in  its  discre- 
» 1812, 1.8.  ^j^jj  j^  admit  in  evidence  any  deposition  taken  in  perpetuam  rei 
memoriamj  which  would  be  so  admissible  in  a  court  of  the 
State  wherein  such  cause  is  pending  according  to  the  laws 
thereof." 
Act  of  Con-        ^  4.  By  this  judicial  act  of  Congress  it  is  made  "  the  duty  of 
|J^»^P*-     Circuit  Courts  in  causes  in  equity,  and  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
19'       '  *'     time  jurisdiction,  to  cause  the  facts  on  which  they  found  their 
sentence  or  decree  fully  to  appear  upon  the  record,  either 
from  the  pleadings  and  decree  itself,  or  a  state  of  the  case 
agreed  by  the  parties  or  their  counsel,  or  if  they  disagree  by 
a  stating  of  the  case  by  the  court."     It  will  be  observed,  that 
by  this  act  only  the  Circuit  (not  the  District)  Court  is  required 
so  to  state  facts  on  the  record  in  cases  in  equity.   It  has  been 
decided,  as  we  shall  see,  that  there  is  no  jury  trial  in  these 
cases  ;  so  no  way  to  6nd  and  state  the  facts  by  special  ver- 
dict.    Then  such  a  state  of  facts  in  the  lower  court  becomes 
necessary,  as  the  grounds  of  its  decisions,  to  enable  the  court 
above  to  see  these  grounds  if  erroneous  or  not. 
Act  of  Con-        ^  5.  This  is  the  most  important  section  in  this  important  act, 
24^"i789,^a!     establishing  the  Federal  judicial  system,  both  as  it  respects 
2ft!  causes  in  equity  and  causes  in  law. 

It  enacts,  *'  that  a  final  judgment  or  decree  in  any  suit  in  the 
highest  court  of  law  or  equity  of  a  State  in  which  a  decision  in 
the  suit  could  be  had, — where  is  drawn  in  question  the  valid- 
ity of  a  treaty  or  statute  of,  or  an  authority  exercised  under 
the  United  States,  and  the  decision  is  against  their  validity ; 
or  (2d)  where  is  drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  a  statute  of, 
or  an  authority  exercised  under  any  State,  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  repugnant  to  the  constitution,  treaties,  or  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  decision  is  in  favour  of  such  their 
validity ;  or  (3d)  where  is  drawn  in  question  the  construction 
of  any  clause  of  the  constitution  or  of  a  treaty  or  statute  of,  or 
commission  held  under  the  United  States,  and  the  decision  is 
against  the  title,  right,  privilege,  or  exemption  specially  set  up 
or  claimed  by  either  party,  under  such  clause  of  the  said  con- 
stitution, treaty,  statute,  or  commission, — ^may  be  re-examined 
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and  reversed  or  affirmed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Ch.  235. 
States,  upon  a  writ  of  error,  the  citation  being  signed  by  the  Jlrt.  3. 
chief  justice,  or  judge,  or  chancellor  of  the  court  rendering  s^^y^J 
or  passing  ihe  judgment  or  decree  complained  of,  or  by  a  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  regulatioos ;  and  the  writ  shall  have 
the  same  effect  as  if  the  judgment  or  decree  complained  of 
had  been  rendered  or  passed  in  a  Circuit  Court ;  and  the  pro- 
ceedings upon  the  reversal  shall  also  be  the  same,  except  that 
the  Supreme  Court  instead  of  remanding  the  cause  for  a  final 
decision  as  before  provided,  may  at  their  discretion,  if  the 
cause  shall  have  been  once  remanded  before,  proceed  to  a 
final  decision  of  the  same,  and  award  execution.  But  no 
other  error  shall  be  assigned  or  regarded  as  a  ground  of  rever- 
sal in  any  such  case  as  aforesaid,  than  such  as  appears  on  the 
face  of  the  record,  and  immediately  respects  the  before  men- 
tioned question  or  validity  or  construction  of  the  said  con- 
stitution, treaties,  statutes,  commissions,  or  authorities  in  dis- 
pute. 

^  6.  Sect.  34  of  the  act  enacts,  "  that  the  laws  of  the  sev- 
eral States,"  (where  no  Federal  law  to  decide  by,)  ''  shall  be 
regarded  as  rules  of  decision  in  trials  at  common  law  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  in  cases  where  they  apply."  It 
will  be  observed,  that  the  laws  of  the  several  States  are  not 
made  rules  of  decision  in  cases  in  equity.  The  distinction 
was  very  properly  made  ;  as  the  several  States  had  codes  of 
law  well  known  and  complete  to  near  all  the  purposes  of 
%eum  and  ^titim  and  to  many  other  purposes ;  but  no  State 
had  a  code  of  equity  of  much  value.  On  the  25th  section, 
above,  was  grounded  the  writ  of  error  in  the  great  case  of  ]  wheat  304 
Gelston  &  al.  v,  Hoyt,  stated  Ch.  224,  a.  10 ;  the  great  case  382. 
of  Martin  t^.  Hunter,  &c.  &c. 

{^  7.  It  will  be  observed  further,  that  though  equity  is  very 
often  mentioned  in  the  many  charters,  constitutions,  and  statutes 
above  cited  or  referred  to,  yet  in  none  of  them  is  it  in  any 
degree  whatever  defined,  though  the  expression  clearly  must 
have  had  reference  when  used,  to  some  code  of  equity  in  a 
system  of  jurisprudence,  yet  none  is  named,  not  even  the 
State  or  nation  in  which  to  be  found.  Therefore,  a  foreigner 
may  well  ask,  though  Americans  will  understand  to  what  sysr 
tem  it  referred.  So  well  understood  was  the  English  code  of 
equity  and  chancery  proceedings  in  the  United  States,  that 
we  all  well  understood  that  was  intended  whenever  the  word 
equity  or  chancery  was  used  in  a  general  sense,  as  above. 
Therefore,  in  forming  a  constitution  even  in  Vermont  the  peo* 
pie  of  that  State  in  1786,  authorized  their  legislature  to  erect 
a  Court  of  Chancery,  ^^  with  such  powers  as  are  usually  exerr 
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Ch.  325.  cised  id  that  court,"  referring,  as  was  well  uo^enteedt  to  the 

Art.  4.     English  Court  of  Chancery,  though  not  named  or  even  re- 

^^^■^v^w^  motely  alluded  to.    The  words  then,  equity  and  ehaneery, 

heing  so  understood  in  (he  constitutions  and  statutes  cited  b 

this  chapter,  our  course  is  to  find  this  code  in  English  books 

we  possess ;  very  little  inflected  tiU  of  late  years  by  our  own 

principles  and  cases  in  equity. 

1  Crancb,  ^  8.  These  and  other  considerations  no  deubt  induced  the 

PractiM.       ju^S^'  of  oui*  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Sutes,  in  their 

17tb  rule  of  their  rules  of  practice,  to  make  it  conformable  to 

that  of  the  chancery  in  England. 

State  statutei  relating  to  equitu  ^.  These  have  been 
sufficiently  noticed  in  two  States  (Massachusetu  and  Maine) 
already,  in  different  parts  of  this  work  ;  and  it  is  not  within  die 
intention  of  it  to  notice  them  in  every  State,  except  a  veiy 
few  of  the  most  material  parts  of  them,  as  occasions  may 
occur ;  nor  is  there  room  in  this  work  to  trace  chancery  pow* 
ers  through  the  church  and  imperii  govemmeot  to  the  tUkf 
man  prmior  and  Athenian  Archon. 

Art.  4.  A  sketch  of  equity  powers  in  England,  as  exercised 
in  the  modern  courts  of  equity  distinct  from  the  ancient  Court 
of  Chancery.  There  will  be  occasion  further  to  notice  tfaess 
powers,  especially  in  support  of  American  cases  in  sobsequeat 
articles. 
1.V  R  1^*^'  $  ^  *  O'^  ^^^^^  constitutional  and  atatute  provisions  above,  it 
^Hob.  63.—  ^^*  ^^^^  asked,  what  code  of  equity  the  Federal  constitutioB 
1  Roi.  372.—  means,  when  it  extends  the  judicial  power  to  enumerated  cases 
s  ii' vf^a2^  ^  '^^  ^"^  equity.  It  has  been  and  will  be  clearly  sbev# 
•— Eq.  Abr.'  the  English  code  of  equity  was  intended.  It  also  has  been 
127, 128, 120.  asked,  how  are  we  to  understand  this  code.  In  our  best 
H^rMod  ^^?^^^  ^b®  words,  chancery  and  equity^  seem  to  be  confound- 
ao6.— 1*  Stra.  ed.  We  must  inspect  the  English  system  to  find  what  is 
^'  ch'iM  ^^^^^  ^y  equity.  In  that  we  find  an  ancient  Court  of  Chan- 
a.  J?.— Pow.'  ^^^y  ^h^t  existed  long  before  the  conquest,  *'  governed  by  the 
OD  Cod.  67,  rules  of  the  common  law,"  and  not  by  the  rules  of  the  civil 
j?*646  — *  '*^' — ^^^  necessarily,  as  no  code  of  civil  law  existed  in  Eng- 
Com.  b.  land  until  long  after  the  conquest.  We  find  also,  in  the  Eng- 
Cban.  3  F  1,  lish  system  a  "  court  of  equity,"  nearly  coeval  with  uses  and 
w.  396llf  '  trusts,  the  first  decree  in  which  was  17  R.  II.  3.  In  chancery 
Bonb.  183,  are  two  courts,  the  ordinary  io  which  the  chancellor  proceeds 
D^cTan^a""  ^y  ^^^  common  law;  4  Inst.  79,  80,  81 ;  in  this,  mispleading 
1.1^  Bl.  *^  form  is  not  prejudicial.  I  Rol.  372.  2d.  Extraordinary 
Com. 46.—  jurisdiction, — court  of  equity  ;  this  is  not  a  court  of  record; 
cwes^coj.  *  ^»»^  ®1  5  Yelv.  237  ;  and  proceeds  by  English  bill,  and 
er*8  Pleach  fias  jurisdiction  properly  in  three  cases:  1.  Fraud  :  2.  Acci* 
ings  in  Eqai-  dent  :*  3.  Trust  and  confidence.  In  this  court  the  pit.  cannot 
^'  proceed  if  he  has  a  remedy  at  law ;  so  |ieU,  on  demiurec  to 
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lis  bill*     But  equity  will  austnin  his  bill,  wbere  difficult  for  Ch.  S25* 

bira  to  proceed  at  law.     It  sustains  a  bill  for  a  preacher's  pen-     Art  4* 

«OD  only,  relieves  an  heir  against  fraud.    2  Atk.  39.     So  if  s^^'y^j 

imposed  on  by  exorbitant  prices,  in  seyeral  cases,  by  one.  Id. 

and  301.  Sustains  a  bill  for  shares  in  water-works.  3  Atk.  336. 

So  for  B  to  recover  back  money  he  paid  for  his  own  estate  to 

Jl,  though  no  fraud.    1  .Vesey,  136.     So  for  the  pit.  if  his 

deed  be  destroyed  or  concealed  by  the  deft.  387.     So  if 

lost  and  the  pit.  cannot  recover  at  law.  Id.     So  if  his  title  at 

law  is  doubtful ;  1  Vesey  jun.  424  ;  but  not  for  ^volunteers. 

1   Vesey  jun,  275.      So  equity   relieves,  if  an   action  be 

against  good  conscience,  though  fraud  is  denied.  1  Vern.  489. 

Will  direct  a  reconveyance  of  an  absconding  debtor's  estate 

for  his  creditor's  beoe6t,  if  a  trustee  buy  it  at  an  undervalue, 

00  repaying  to  him  principal  and  interest.    1  Vern.  465. 

Equity  does  not  relieve  against  one's  bond  merely  because  a 

weak  man,  3  P.  W.  129.    A  owns  an  estate,  ind  his  attor* 

ney  sells  it  to  B,  and  does  not  disclose  to  him  an  incumbrance, 

die  attorney  in  equity  must  make  satisfaction.    1  Vesey,  95. 

So  if  a  minor's  administrator  sell  as  his  own  estate  the  minor's 

fiinded  stock  be.  to  A,  and  he  from  the  entries  in  the  hooks 

had  notice  it  was  the  minor's,  he  is  relieved  in  equity  against 

A.  Ch.  R.  298.     After  the  probate  of  a  will  equity  will  in-  . 

Sqire  into  the  fairness  of  a  residuary  devise  of  real  estate  in  it. 
kra.  666.     Equity  construes  a  statute  precisely  as  a  law 
court  does,  3  Bl.  Com.  430 ;  that  '^  according  to  the  true  in- 
tent of  the  legislature,"  Id.     Where  it  is  known,  but  where 
aot  exactly  expressed  or  defined,  equity  allows  the  decision  to  ?«^'' Sj"* 
be  as  in  the  judgment  of  a  good  man  it  ought  to  be.  Id.       ' 
Squity  allows  an  estate  by  curtesy  in  a  trust  estate,  but  not 
4ower.     So  it  can  allow  a  mortgage  at  five  per  c-ent.  tabe  4  ves.jr. 
leduced  to  four  if  interest  be  well  paid  ;  but  not  one  at  four  678.-  2  Bae. 
to  be  increased  to  five  if  not  so  paid.  And  2  Vern.  289, 316 ;  Abr.ch.c.a. 

9  Atk.  520.  So  equity  can  enforce  the  specific  performance 
of  contracts,  and  assist  defective  conveyances  not  against  clear 
law.  It  can  notice  all  frauds,  covins,  and  deceits,  not  reme- 
diable by  law :  2.  All  accidents,  as  if  one  be  robbed  going  to 
pay  money  :  3.  Breaches  of  trust  and  confidence ;  4  Inst.  84  ; 

10  Mod.  1  ;  but  can  never  suffer  its  own  principles  or  rules  to 

be  used  for  the  evasion  of  good  laws.    Equity  can  exclusively  lo  Mod. 
ootice  trusts  or  second  uses.  10  Mod.  103.    If  issue  be  joined  Cooper's  Pi. 
can  award  a  venire  returnable  into  B.  R.  10  Mod.  259.    So  it  l^^^'  *^» 
ean  aid  defective  executions  of  powers.  10  Mod.  467.     So  it 
can  set  up  a  will  cancelled  upon  a  false  supposition.  Id.  So  on 
a  covenant  to  sell  and  convey,  it  can  compel  the  heir  to  join  in 
the  conveyance.  10  Mod.  460.     But  not  the  heirs  in  tail.  Id. 
Exceptions.  Id.    A  contracts  to  sell  lands  to  B,  A  sells  to  C 
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Ch.  226. 
Art.  4. 


Feanie'A  De- 
vises by 
Pow.  43,  46, 
47,  Foley  v, 
Buraell  L  al. 
cited'  1 
Brown's  Ch. 
Ca  274. 

'  ItoberU  on 
Frauds,  166 


Powell  on 
Dev.  606. 


Powell  on 
Con  29 t 
292,  &c.  206, 
312. 


lb.  316,316, 
317,  318. 


lb.  326. 


with  notice,  C  is  trustee  to  B ;  and  equity  can  enforce  C  to 
convey  to  B.  10  Mod.  528.  So  if  one  devise  bis  lands  to 
pay  his  debts,  equity  can  decree  after  purchased  lands  to  be 
sold  therefor,  p.  529,  if  contracted  for  before  the  devise  ;  2 
Ch.  Ca.  144  ;  and  even  if  not.    10  Mod.  529. 

§  2.  If  the  property  be  in  trustees,  equity  may  compel  them 
to  assert  their  legal  property  on  the  application  of  cestui  que 
trusty  however  remotely  interested.  So  equity  has  cognizance 
of  the  division  of  chattels  personal,  between  tenants  for  life 
and  those  tp  whom  limited  over  as  res  in  specie,  and  to  oblige 
tenant  for  life  to  preserve  the  same  accordingly. 

^  3.  If  the  pit.  state  the  very  agreement  in  his  bill,  and  the 
deft,  admits  it,  submitting  to  perform  or  not,  equity  can  com- 
pel him  to  perform,  if  he  do  not  insist  on  the  benefit  of  the 
statute  of  frauds.    See  pleadings,  4  Vesey  jun.  23,  91,  720. 

^4.  If  a  devise  be  made  to  A  on  a  confidence  that  binds 
his  conscience,  his  breach  of  confidence  equity  views  as  fraud* 
ulent.  This  is  a  ground  of  equity,  and  it  decrees  A  to  hold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  party  aggrieved.  Hob.  109.  So  equity 
will  set  a  will  aside  obtained  by  fraud,  good  at  law  in  a  special 
case.  1  P.  W.  288  ;  2  Vern.  699.  So  if  A  get  a  legal  will 
to  himself  in  fraud  of  others,  equity  can  decree  him  their 
trustee.  Id.  So  if  the  heir  prevents  a  provision  in  a  will  for 
younger  children,  it  will  decree  him  to  make  it.  Pre.  Ch.  4 ; 
Gilb.  R.  Eq.  11 ;  2  Ves^  564 ;  Cooper's  PI. 

^  5.  A  court  of  equity  can  enforce  a  specific  execution  of 
a  parol  agreement  as  fo  land,  where  there  is  no  danger  of  per- 
jury or  fraud,  as  if  admitted  by  the  deft's.  answer,  or  is  partly 
performed,  &c.  See  Ch.  11,  several  cases,  especially  art.  6, 
a.  9,  a.  10,  a.  11  ;  Ch.  32,  especially  a.  10,  a.  12,  contracts 
enforced,  set  aside,  &c.  If  a  surety  in  a  bond  pay  it,  equity 
will  compel  the  principal  to  pay  him  the  amount.  2  Vesey, 
371,  374  ;  2  P.  W.  243.  A  bond  void  at  law  equity  will 
establish  to  effect  the  parties'  intentions.  2  Atk.  97.  So  the 
assignment  of  a  bond,  with  or  without  consideration.  2  P.  W. 
608  ;  2  Vern.  540.  When  certain  instruments  appear  which 
clearly  imply  another,  equity  intends  it,  though  not  produced. 
7  Brown's  Par.  Ca.  21  j  I  Vesey,  534.  Will  decree  any 
contract  that  ought  in  conscience  to  be  performed.  2  Pow.  on 
Con.  10.  Will  decree  a  general  account  for  fraud.  5  Vesey 
jun.  27.  Will  order  a  minor  trustee  to  convey  an  estate  in 
Calcutta  on  7  \nne,  c.  19,  240,  248.  Will  act  in  the  case  of 
a  lost  bond,  though  law  does  also.  240.  So  in  contribudoo 
among  partners.  79.  Will  decree  an  unreasonable  contract 
to  be  set  aside.  1  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  88  ;— cases  88  to  92.  Con- 
current authority  in  law  and  equity  as  to  frauds  &c.  1  Burr* 
396. 
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t)  6.  Cases  in  which  equity  cannot  exercise  poioer,  or  toiU  Ch.  225. 
not.     Not  in  case  of  a  penalty  agreed  as  special  damages ; —     ^rt.  4. 
not  of  a  rent  of  £5  an  acre  for  ploughing  up  ancient  mea-  s-^^^v^-^^ 
dow.    Nor  can  equity  relieve  against  a  lapse  of  time  ma-  F^^^'i/};^ 
terial  in  the  contract,  nor  in  cases  of  covenant  for  renewal  ^^^  Com!" 
of  leases.     Nor  can  equity  relieve  against  positive  settled  law,  480, 436. 
though  even  very  hard,  as  tKe  law  in  England  &c.  which  ex- 
empts lands  descending  or  devised,  from  being  applied  to  pay 
simple  contract  debts  of  the  ancestor  or  devisor,  though  aris- 
ing from  the  monies  lent  to  buy  the  very  land  ; — nor  against 
laws  of  descent,  though  founded  in  severe  feudal  principles.  So  ^  ^^  p 
in  other  cases  in  which  equity  must  obey  the  law,  and  say,  ita  Equity  in 
kx  scripta  est.    Nor  against  a  maxim  of  law,  except  in  cases  Chancery. 
of  fraud  ;  1  Roll.  374  ;-*nor  againal  a  statute  understood  ; — 
nor  in  any  way  in  effect  to  evade  it ; — nor  against  a  judgment 
duly  obtained  ;  Ch.  Ca.  227  ; — ^nor  one  executor,  where  the 
other  receives  and  releases  the  whole  debt ; — not  against  a 
contract  honestly  obtained.    Nor  can  equity  set  up  a  deed  or 
will  not  duly  executed ;  3  Atk.  203,  453 ;  Mod.  620 ;  2  Vern. 
475 ; — nor  a  right  legally  barred,   2  Atk.  240.     Nor  can 
equity  act  if  the  pit.  have  as  good  a  remedy  at  law.  1  Vern. 
71.  SeeuSf  if  the  legal  remedy  be  doubtful  or  embarrassed; 
Brown,  27,  200;  2  Vesey,  100;  Stra.  403.    So  otherwise, 
if  the  direction  in  equity  be  against  law  in  a  mere  matter  of 
form  only.  1  Vern.  439 ;  1  P.  W.  682.    Nor  can  equity  sup- 
port an  equitable  against  a  legal  and  equitable  title,  though 
this  be  lost.  Stra.  240.    Nor  can  equity  relieve  one  who  sub- 
mits to  be  examined  as  to  a  matter  penal  upon  him ;  Stra. 
168  be.  ; — nor  a  deft,  who  pleads  an  improper  plea  by  his  / 

attorney  ;  2  Vern.  325.  Nor  can  equity  deny  to  one  his  legal 
right  to  try  his  tide  as  often  as  he  pleases  in  ejectment,  10 
Mod.  1  ;— nor  relieve  an  obligor  from  the  penalty  of  a  bond, 
till  he  pays  the  honest  debt  and  costs  ;  2.  Nor  can  equity 
alter  the  maxims  of  law ;  or  relieve  against  a  collateral  war- 
ranty, though  *'  the  harshest  and  most  cruel  point  of  the  com- 
mon law."  p.  3 ; — and  several  cases.  Cooper's  PI. 

'^  7.  A  court  of  equity  will  not  set  a  will  aside  on  a  sug-  powell  on 
gestion  of  fraud  or  imposition  in  making  it ;  as  if  so,  it  is  not  Dev.  191  to 
his  will,  and  a  matter  of  fact  at  law ;  1  P.  W.  548  ;  2  Vesey,  ^^J„^*",^g 
183 ;  as  the  will  of  a  weak  man ;  but  will  his  deed  got  by  cited, 
misrepresentation,  2  P.  W.  270  ; — will  direct  an  issue  as  to 
such  will,  2  Atk.  324,  424.     Nor  will  equity  inquire  if  the 
testator  was  non  compos ; — is  matter  at  law.  1  P.  W.  288  ; 
2  Atk.  424  ;  3  Atk.  17.  Such  fraud  is  at  law.  1  Eq.  Ca.  Abr. 
406 ;  2  do.  421  ;  3  Brown's  Par.  Ca.  368.     So  if  compos^ 
or  not,  is  a  fact  at  law.  3  Atk.  544.     Is  not  his  will  by  law. 
Will  not  direct  an  issue  to  try  the  testator's  sanity,  where  the 
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Cft.  235.  sobfcribing  witnesses  attest  bim  sane,  on  tbe  heir's  mere  sng- 
Art.  4.  gestion  of  insanity,  and  no  proof.  3  Atk.  356.  Chancery 
does  not  declare  a  will  well  proved  against  the  heir  where  not 
forthcoming,  or  to  be  found.  2  Atk.  120.  Will  not  decree  a 
will  well  proved  unless  aU  the  witnesses  are  examined ;  3 
Atk.  27  ;  1  Wils.  216 ;  1  Vesey,  177 ;  or  the  heir  acttmlly 
admits  it.  1  Vesey,  274 ;  2  Stra.  961  ;  1  Atk.  627. 

Powell  on  ()  8.  A  court  of  equity  will  not  decree  9^  feme  covert  to  pay  a 

104  106.^''  ^"^  ^^  money  ;  but  if  she  engage,  generally  will  order,  where 
reasonable,  her  trustees  to  pay  out  of  her  personal  estate  and 

lb.  161, 171.  rents  be.  1  Brown's  Ch.  Ca.  16  ;  Ch.  19,  a.  10,  s.  7.  No^ 
decree  a  specific  execution  of  a  contract  by  A  to  convey  B's 
estate ; — nor  relioTe  against  a  penalty  in  the  nature  of  agreed 
damages ; — nor  support  ^  oontract  to  pay  one  for  acting  as 

lb.  186.  puffer  at  auctions,  being  to  deceive  fair  purchasers ;— is  also 
void  at  law. 

a  Povr.  on         §  ^*  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  equity  will  not  decree  alimony  to  a  second 

Con.  11, 16.  wife,  living  tbe  first,  but  will  an  agreement  for  a  separate 
maintenance  in  the  nature  of  it ;  but  usually  will  not  decree 
a  specific  performance  of  an  agreement  not  entitling  the  par^ 
to  damages  at  law.  Pre.  Ch.  96.  It  is  at  the  discretion  of  m 
court  of  equity  not  to  enforce  a  specific  performance  of  con* 
tracts,  even  though  there  be  no  remedy  at  law^ — will  not 
when  the  parties^  appear  to  rely  on  an  acUon  at  law;*^iior 
decree  security  to  a  party  he  did  not  provide  for.  Hoseley, 
118;  IP.  W.  107,  461.  It  is  enouah  the  party  has  the 
security  he  at  first  agrees  to  take.  Id.  Will  not  set  aside  as 
agreement  merely  for  the  inadequacy  of  price.  2  Pow.  on 
Con.  151.  Will  not  enforce  a  contract  entered  into  under 
tbe  impulse  of  fear,  occasioned  by  unlawful  violence ;  but  set 
it  aside.  2  Pow.  on  Con.  160,  163.  But  not  for  a  just  awe 
of  a  third  person,  a  lawful  superior,  and  exercising  his  autho- 
rity for  a  lawful  purpose.  1  Vesey,  19;  1  Atk.  11.  Never 
if  fairly  and  freely  confirmed.  2  Vesey,  152;  I  P.  W.  293, 
727.  Will  not  allow  a  party  to  recover  a  penalty,  if  witboet 
it  the  substance  of  the  contract  can  be  obtained.  2  Pow.  on 
Con.  204 ;  1  Vern.  60 ;  2  Vem.  3. 6  ;  3  Atk.  520 ;  Ch.  28, 
a.  5 ;  1  Vern.  68 ;  1  Vem.  220,  268.  Cannot  decree  the 
specific  performance  of  a  contract  as  to  personal  estate,  if  it 
be  denied,  and  the  relief  demurred  to.  2  Pow.  on  Con.  216. 
Secusy  if  not  demurred  to ;— the  deft,  answers.  Id. ;  Ch.  R. 
158.  Court  of  equity  will  not  apportion  relief  where  a  con* 
tract  is  entire,  and  in  part  inequitable.  2  Pow.  on  Con.  226, 
227 ;  2  Ch.  Ca.  202.  Nor  enforce  one  exorbitant,  and  made 
with  a  weak  person,  though  in  part  executed.  Id.  Nor  make 
a  decree  which  cannot  be  executed,  or  will  be  useless.  1 
P.  W.  130,  470.    Will  not  decree  an  agreement  attended 
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with  hard  circumstances ;  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.   18,  pi.  9  ; — ^nor  if  Ch.  225. 
fraudulent,  pi.  10  ; — not  if  uncertain,  pi.  1 1  ; — nor  if  suspi-     jlrL  5. 
cious,  though  no  fraud  proved,  pi.  12.  Will  not  $et  aside  a  settled  v«^^v^"^l^ 
account,  but  on  strong  ground.    5  Vesey  jun.  837.     Nor  en* 
force  an  agreement  proved  by  letters  different  from  that  stated 
in  the  bill,  and  proved  by  one  witness ;  5  Vesey  jun.  452  ,— > 
Dor  where  minors  &c.  are  to  perform,  846 ; — nor  sustain  a 
bill  to  set  aside  a  bond  void  at  law.    5  Ves.  286.     Will  not 
aid  a  forfeiture,  or  suffer  a  penalty  to  be  demanded. 

^10.   C(ues  in  which  law  and  equity  courts  have  concurrent  3  bi  Con. 
powers.     Every  kind  of  fraud  is  cognizable  equally  in  a  court  ^sii  43A.-* 
of  law,  as  in  a  court  of  equity.     Some  frauds  in  the  former  i^^Sd'^27^^ 
only ;  as  in  obtaining  a  devise  of  land.    ^*  Many  accidents  also  28;  several 
supplied  in  a  court  of  law  ;*'  as  loss  of  deeds,  mistakes  in  ac-  ^'^  "'®"J: 
counts  and  receipts,  wrong  payments,  deaths,  which  make  it  115^^0.' 
impossible  to  perform  a  condition  literally,  and  many  other 
contingencies.    And  in  many  cases  there  is  no  relief  in  either 
against  accidents ;  as  if  by  accident  a  recovery  be  ill  suffered, 
a  devise  ill  executed,  a  contingent  remainder  destroyed,  or  a 
power  of  leasing  omitted  in  a  family  settlement,     if  a  techni- 
cal trust  in  a  deed  created  by  the  limitation  of  a  second  us« 
be  confined  to  equity,  other  trusts  exist  cognizable  at  law ;  as 
deposits,  and  all  manner  of  bailments ;  and  case  for  money 
bad  and  received  to  the  pit's,  use,  a  remedy  at  law,  almost  aa 
universal  as  a  bill  of  equity.     Neither  court  can  vary  men's 
wills  or  agreements,  or  make  wills  or  agreements  for  them ; 
both  are  bound  by  the  intention  of  the  parties.    On  the  whole, 
their  main  difference  is  "  in  the  mode  of  proof  ^  the  mode  of 
trialy  and  the  mode  of  relief  ^^ 

§  11.  Where  the  main  question  is  as  to  title,  so  at  law,  yet  Powetl  on 
an  equitable  circumstance  may  give  equity  concurrent  jurisdic-  Dev.  699. 
tion,  then  it  must  decide  the  legal  question.  3  P.  W.  296. 

Art.  5.    General  principles  or  rules  in  equity  as  to  per^ 
forming  contracts  S^e. 

^  1  •  A  court  of  equity  will  not  sustain  the  suit  or  process,  Errington  v^ 
except  only  where  the  pit.  wants  the  thing  in  specie,  and  can-  ^yD*'*^t, 
not  have  it  but  by  chancery  proceedings.     And  2  Bro.  Ch.  Agreement 
R.  343;  8  Vesey  jun.   163,363;  Mitford's  Plead.  109;  1  B. 
Wheat.  197  ;  1  Hen.  h  M.  110  to  133,  Long  v.  Colston. 

§  2.  The  equity  jurisdiction  to  decree  specific  performance  1  Vesey  jr. 
is  discretionary   and  not  compulsory,  for  the  judge  in  equity  ^"a  P** 
may  in  every  case,  if  he  sees  fit,  leave  the  contractee  to  avail  w.  198.— 18 
himself  of  the  legal  advantage  of  his  contract.    Codman  v.  Ves.Jun.  la 
Horner.  '^  Ve».jun. 

§  3.  Wherever  the  matter  of  a  bill  is  in  damages,  the  rem-  12  veLir 
•dy  is  not  in  equity  but  at  law,  because  the  damages  cannot  831. 
ke  ascertained  by  the  chancellor's  conscieooe,  but  only  by  a 
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Ch.  225.  jury  or  some  statute  provision.     But  see  Morgan  v.  Morgan, 
Art.  5.     a.  10,  s.  3. 

s^F^v-^ta^  ^  4.  It  is  not  a  rule  in  all  cases  binding  on  courts  of  equifj, 
^^e»ey  jr.  xo  order  contracts  not  specifically  performable  to  be  delivered 
jun.  29S.— ^''  up  9  ^u^  >D  n)any  cases  to  leave  the  party  to  proceed  at  law, 
3  Atk.  188,  and  to  claim  on  his  contract  the  right  he  has  acquired,  and 
^^'  usually  where  the  damages  to  be  recovered  are  equal  to  the 

injury.  2  Bro.  C.  C.  341. 

2  Eq.  Ca.  ^  5.  Therefore,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  entertain  a  bill 
Doriflon^i.  ^^  *  specific  performance  of  a  contract  of  stock,  com,  hops, 
Westbrook.—  or  Other  articles  of  merchandize,  but  will  leave  the  pk.  to  sue 
^^v^'  *^  '°  ^^^  courts  of  law,  except  in  special  cases.  2  Vem.  394  j 
-5  vio.  640.  Co^pgr's  PI.  J  32,  133  ;  Sugden,  164. 

SWooddes.  ^6.  So  if  there  be  a  breach  of  common  covenants  to  re- 
w^MiSri-'^'"'  pair  the  leased  premises,  the  proper  remedy  says  the  court  of 
waring.—       equity  is  an  action  at  law.     So  is  viewed  the  lessee's  cove- 

3  Vei.  I84«     nant  to  fill  up  a  ditch  or  a  gravel  pit.    8  Vesey  jun.  159.  Flint 

«.  Brandon ;  6  Vesey,  818 ;  but  3  Atk.  512;  8  Ed  IV.  4; 

1  Vesey  jun.  236. 

lOVes.  jr.  ^  7.  Exceptions  to  these  rules.    As  where  there  is  a  pen« 

161,  Not-      .alty  in  the  contract  to  be  relieved  against,  or  where  the  dam- 

Thornton.      '8®^  recoverable  at  law  on  contracts  respecting  mere  personal 

Letter  v.        chattels,  are  an  inadequate  compensation  for  the  non-perform- 

Din\onv       ""^®  ^^ *®  contract.    3  Atk.  383  ;  2  Vem.  394,  Gardner  «. 

Stuart." '''      Pollen  ;  2  Br.  P.  C.  415,  Thompson  v.  Harcourt ;  3  Br.  Ch. 

R.  166,  Lucas  o.  Commerford  ;  8  Vesey  jun.  164  ;  7  Vesey 

jun.  34 ;  Bunb.  135  ;  Fontb.  Notes  on  Equity  Tr.  389  ;  12 

Vesey  jun.  395 ;  1  Br.  Par.  Ca.  133 ;  10  Vesey,  161  ;  1 

Cox,  258  ;  17  Ves.  jun.  276. 

£q.  Ca.  Abr.       ^  8.  For  equity  to  decree  a  specific  performance  of  con- 

a^p'w^Sa  ^■'*^®^»  ^'^'^y  ™"*^  ^^  ^*''^  "*  ^*^'  ^"^  *®'"®  exceptions ;  as  if 
—a  Vera.  ^°®  ^^  bouod  by  bond  to  settle  certain  lands  by  a  day  named 
480.— Cove-  and  dies  before  the  day,  so  the  bond  is  saved  at  law,  yet  a 
▼cy^^  *See  ^°"*^  ^^  equity  will  decree  a  specific  performance. 
Ch.  104,  a.  2,  $  9.  Equity  requires  a  contract  or  agreement,  in  order  to 
a.  1  to  5^-  be  specifically  performed,  to  be  certain  and  defined,  fair  and 
—1? Ves.  jr.  ^^^\  dod  proved  in  a  legal  manner  ;  also  to  be  a  final  agree- 
691.--8  Ves.  ment,  not  merely  articles  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  final 
K^rl^  agreement  on  the  subject :  also,  requires  the  adequacy  of  price 
—6  Ves.  jr  to  be  such  as  not  to  leave  room  to  suspect  fraud  or  oppression, 
978.  or  undue  advantage  from  the  inadequacy  of  price.     Where 

heirs  not  named  are  bound  to  convey.  New.  on  Con.  34. 
3  Bos.  &  P.  ^10.  How  equity  enforces  a  contract  in  part.  Generally 
v^JohBsoo""  ^  ^^"'^^  ^^  '*^  views  the  contract  as  entire  ;  hence  to  be  per- 
formed in  ioto  or  not  at  all.  But  a  court  of  equity  often 
enforces  a  part  only,  and  views  another  part  as  void.  As 
where  A  sold  two  lots  of  land  to  B  distinctly  valued,  and  B 
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was  evicted  from  one  of  them  after  he  paid  for  them,  and  Ch.  225. 
before  the  title  was  executed  ;  even  a  court  of  law  allowed     •Srt  5. 
him  to  sever  the  contract  and  recover  back  the  money  paid  ^.^^/"^^ 
for  that  lot,  and  retain  the  other ;  but  a  court  of  law  can  hut 
rarely  do  this ;  and  probably  in  this  case  the  two  lots  being 
distinctly  valued,  the  court  considered  there  was  in  substance 
two  (!O0tracts. 

§  11.  But  in  the  sale  of  several  lots,  and  the  seller  cannot  2  Br.  Ch.R. 
make  title  to  some  of  them,  a  court  of  equity  compels  the  gheV^Jd  — ''* 
buyer  to  take  those  to  which  a  good  title  can  be  made,  if  sep-  i  Esp.  R.  160, 
arate  from  the  others,  and  without  being  lessened  in  value,  ^^^^"|^'. 
and  to  take  a  compensation  for  the  others.     Here  equity  sev-  cox  2737—11 
ered  an  entire  contract, — this  a  court  of  law  cannot  do.  Many  Ve8.jr.467, 
cases  in  minute  detail  in  which  equity  enforces,  or  not,  speci-  pg^"®|?"  ^ 
6c  performances  of  agreements.  Sugden,  155  to  164, 200  be.  6  Ves!  jr.678. 

§  12.  So  in  equity,  if  the  seller  cannot  make  title  to  a  small  — ^  Bin.  86& 
part  of  an  entire  estate,  not  material  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  3  cralidi  ^ 
rest,  the  purchaser  will  be  compensated  for  this  part,  and  be  270,  M'Fer- 
compelled  to  take  the  remainder  and  pay  the  part  of  the  price  ^"  A'*  ^^ylor 
appertaining  to  it.  5  Vesey  jun.  818. 

§  IS.  So  a  court  of  equity  adopts  the  same  rule,  if  there 
be  a  small  variation  in  the  description  given  of  the  estate  by 
the  seller.  It  compensates  the  buyer  for  this,  and  compels 
him  to  take  the  estate  when  he  can  have  substantially  what  is 
agreed  for.  But  if  the  description  given  by  the  seller  is  not 
true  in  a  material  part,  even  a  court  of  equity  will  x^oropel 
him  to  make  good  that  description,  though  the  variance  be 
occasioned  by  mistake.  See  art.  10,  where  a  jury's  finding  is 
void. 

But  a  Circuit  Court  has  no  power  or  jurisdiction  in  a  3  Wheat.  R. 
cause  to  set  aside  a  decree  in  equity  after  the  term  in  which  craiich  137 
made.     But  a  court  of  equity  has  power  perpetually  to  en-  ' 

join  a  judgment  at  law. 

i!^  14.  All  courts  refuse  to  enforce  contracts  made  to  evade  4  Dallas.  308, 
or  to  violate  a  law  of  our  country.     As  if  a  ship  of  an  alien  be  DMncanson  v, 
registered  in  the  name  of  a  citizen  for  the  alien's  benefit,  to  4  Daii!^342 
enable  him  to  carry  on  a  trade  the  law  denies  him,  he  cannot  Murgairoyd 
recover  the  property,  nor  can  the  citizen  in  whose  name  the  ^- M*ciure.— 
ship  is  registered  ;  nor  will  they  enforce  it  if  the  parties  were  242,249/ 
enemies  when  they  made  it,  and  its  object  was  a  fair  stratagem  Han  nay  v. 
of  war  to  secure  property  from  capture  by  that  country,  and  ^^®* 
though  the  law  has  ceased  to  exist  by  the  war's  ending.    1 
Hen.  &  Mun.  33,  70;  1  Wash.  164. 

Equity  does  not  expect  a  mathematical^  but  only  a  moral  2  Atk.  20, 
certainty  in  specific  performances,  as  to  title  or  quantity ;  as  \^'^^^^  ^\ 
where  the  sovereign  in  his  grants  of  lands  reserved  a  part  of  John!'ch.  R 

357.  ' 
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Ctt«  226.   eertain  iDioes  ia  it,  as  in  America^  this  does  not  prevent  sack 
Jlri.  6«     performance* 
^.^^v-^^      <i  15.  The  principle  is  general,  if  not  nniTersal,  that  no 
6  Ves  Jr.  12.  court  Can  enforce  a  contract  made  to  violate  or  to  evade  the 
Fi.  nno'     '^^  ^^^  court  sets  to  administer,  even  if  made  bj  persons  not 
176—9  Ves.  subject  to  such  law,  whether  statute  or  common  law ;  nor  if  the 
^•"~*^  ^••-  contract  be  produced  by  means  forbidden  by  the  general  poli- 
cy of  the  liw :  as  a  deed  of  gift  from  a  client  to  his  attorney, 
.  or  a  conveyance  by  a  ward  just  of  age  to  his  guardian,  &c. 
1  ^l>«ftt.  R.        ^16.  Suit  in  equity  in  Columbia.   Bill  to  enforce  an  alleg- 
J  «.  Umley  ^^  contract  to  take  cotton  bagging  in  payment  of  a  debt ;  bUl 
U  al.  dismissed  because  the  evidence  did  not  prove  the  deft,  made 

such  a  contract.  And  had  the  contract  been  completed  would 
there  not  have  been  a  remedy  at  law  f  See  10  Vesey  jun.  161 ; 
3  Atk.  383  ;  2  Vern.  394  ;  1  P.  W.  670. 
I  wiMftt.K.       ^17.  Suit  in  chancery.     One  point  decided  was,  that  a 
burn  b^ai. «.  ^^^^^  ^^  equity  will  decree  a  specific  performance  of  a  coo* 
Danlop  ii  lU.  tract  to  convey  lands,  if  the  contractor  can  make  a  valid  title 
at  the  time  of  the  decree ;  but  if  dismissed  in  such  a  case  the 
dismissal  is  a  bar  to  a  new  bill  for  the  same  purpose.     But 
this  inability  to  make  a  title  does  not  authorize  the  court  to 
rescind  the  contract  to  convey  when  there  is  a  legal  remedy 
for  a  breach  of  it ;  nor  is  the  contractee's  alienage  a  reasoa 
for  rescindmg  it,  though  it  may  be  for  refusing  a  specific  per* 
formance. 
9  Johns.  R.         §  18.  Though  the  contractee  is  not  held  to  take  a  defective 
v^ra^b^    title,  but  if  the  contractor  make  misrepresentations  or  mistakes 
1  Ves.  Jun.     tsto  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  thing  contracted  for,  the 
816.— s         contractee  may  elect  to  have  the  deficiency  deducted  from 
-^°Biiu  86s!  ^^®  price,  and  to  have  a  specific  performance  of  the  residue ; 
and  one  may  be  compelled  to  convey  a  part  who  has  disabled 
himself  to  convey  the  whole. 
IS  Ves.  Jun.  I,      ^19.  If  the  contractor  file  a  bill  for  specific  performance 
Miliegan  p.     gQJ  {g  unable  to  make  title  to  a  material  part,  equity  does  not 
Vm.  77.         compel  the  contractee  to  perform  pro  ianto.     But  if  the  con- 
tractee so  file  his  bill,  he  may  elect  to  take  the  part  to  which 
he  can  have  a  title,  and  a  money  compensation  for  the  rest. 
4  Cranob,  %  20.  A  court  of  equity  has  discretionary  power  to  cany 

187.  into  eflfect  or  not  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  law,  according  to 

the  circumstances  of  the  case.  But  a  judgment  creditor  must 
sue  out  execution  before  he  comes  into  equity.  Cooper's  H. 
149. 

§  21.  Equity  will  not  decree  a  specific  performance  of  an 
agreement  as  to  lands,  in  favour  of  aliens  incapable  of  holding 
estates  to  their  own  use.  Simmons  v.  Hill,  4  Har.  &  M'Hen. 
258. 

Abt.  6.  Federal  jurisdiction  in  equity.    This  has  already 
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appetred  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  constitutions  and  Ch.  235« 
Federal  statutes  cited   above ;    also  in  several  cases  cited     Art  6. 
in  prior  chapters  as  well  as  in  this.     Plea  to  jurisdiction  must  .i^^v^^-^ 
shew  another.  1  Vesey  jun.  372.     Same  is  in  bar.  Id. 

^  I.  lis  foundation^  frand,  trusty  or  contract;  that  is,  the 
very  intention  in  establishing  a  court  of  equity  or  chancery,  is 
to  constitute  a  court  well  organised  to  detect  and  unravel 
frauds,  to  enforce  the  execution  of  trusts,  and  to  enforce  the 
specific  performance  of  contracts,  and  to  provide  equitable 
remedies  in  cases  of  accidents. 

§  2.  A  prior  equity  in  A  is  a  good  ground  of  a  suit  in  equity  «  Cranch, 
against  B,  who  has  a  prior  title  by  patent  or  deed  to  the  same  ^^^*^^* 
land.     As  where  Watts,  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  sued  Massie,  a  Ti,is  case  re- 
citisen  of  Kentucky,  in  equity  in  the  Circuit  Court,  to  compel  ^^^  and 
him  to  convey  to  Watts  1000  acres  of  land  in  the  State  of  J  wb^t^MO, 
Ohio,  Massie  having  obtained  the  legal  title  with  notice  of  Kerr  ^  al.  f .' 
Watts'  equitable  title,  acquired  by  making  the  first  legal  entry  ^a^^- 
under  the  law  of  Virginia.     The  charge  proved  was  Massie's 
getting  the  legal  title  by  fraud.     Decree  in  the  Circuit  Court 
against  him,vand  that  he  convey  &cc. :  appeal  Sec.  One  objec- 
tion was,  that  the  Circuit  Court  in  Kentucky  had  no  jurisdie* 
tion  as  to  this  land  in  Ohio  State.    But  the  Supreme  Court 
held,  1.  So  was  the  case,  if  the  title  were  in  question,  but  as 
in  this  case,  where  the  deft,  is  liable  to  the  pit.  on  "  contract^ 
or  as  trustee,  or  as  holding  a  legal  title  got  by  any  species  of 
malafide$  practised  on  the  pit.,"  equity  gives  a  court  jurisdic* 
tion  where  the  deft,  is  found  ;  and  if  a  question  of  title  may 
be  involved  in  the  inquiry,  and  be  the  essential  point  in  the 
case,  this  does  not  oust  such  jurisdiction  ;  cites  Penn  «•  Lord 
Bahimore,  in  which  case  the  chancellor  of  England  decreed  3 ve^'if]^. 
a  specific  performance  of  a  coptract  respecting  lands  in  Amer- 
ica :    2.  Held,  there  can  be  no  jury  to  ascertain  the  facts  in 
chancery  causes  :  3.  How  an  entry  in  the  land  ofiice  ought  to 
be  supported,  and  the  square  plat  preserved  :    4.  If  an  agent 
locate  for  himself  lands  he  ought  to  locate  for  his  principal, 
he  is  in  equity  the  principal's  trustee.     Decree  affirmed  that 
Massie  convey  to  Watts  the   1000  acres  be.,  and  thereon 
Watts  to  assign  to  him  his  right  in  another  1000  acres  of 
&c.     The  warrant  issued  to  O'Neal,  whose  assignee  Watts 
was  of  the  1000  acres  he  claimed.     Watts'  bill  was  dismissed 
as  to  another  deft,  with  costs  to  him,  he  being  improperly 
joined.     Surveys  of  the  lands  and  the  manner  thereof  were 
also  ordered. 

Other  principles  were  adopted  in  this  suit,  as  5.  A  court  of 
equity  acts  in  perionam  usually,  and  not  in  rem^  hence  it  acts 
where  the  deft,  is  found,  and  finally  compels  him  to  perform 
by  attachments  of  contempt.    6.  As  Watts  employed  Massie 
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to  locale  Watts'  said  lot,  there  was  an  implied  promise  made 
by  Massie  to  act  faithfully,  and  when  he  took  the  lot  to  him- 
self, he  violated  his  promise ;  was  guilty  of  fraud  and  a  breach 
of  trust,  all  the  grounds  of  a  suit  in  equity.  7.  As  to  bounds* 
ries  between  provinces  in  British  America,  the  original  jurisdic* 
tion  was  exclusively  in  the  king  and  council.  8.  As  to  lands 
lying  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  cited  as  law  in  addi- 
tion to  Peon's  case  above,  Arglasse  v.  Muschamp,  1  Vem.  75, 
in  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England,  where  the  deft, 
resided,  set  aside  a  rent  charge  fraudulently  obtained  on  land 
in  Ireland  :  also,  in  Archer  v.  Preaton,  enforced  a  contract 
as  to  land  in  Ireland,  though  the  deft  lived  there  and  was  only 
on  a  casual  visit  in  England.  So  I  Vern.  419,  held,  if  the 
trustee  live  in  England,  the  chancellor  may  enforce  the  trust 
though  the  land  lie  in  Ireland.  So  in  Toller  v.  Carteret,  2 
Vern.  494,  a  bill  in  chancery  in  England  was  sustained  to  for* 
close  "  a  mortgage  of  lands  lying  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,'*  the  mortgagor  being  within  it.  9.  The  court  said,  the 
inquiry  is,  *'  whether  this  he  an  unmixed  question  of  title,  or 
a  case  of  fraud,  trust,  or  contract,"  and  held,  the  latter ;  so  of 
chancery  cognisance  as  above.  10.  There  was  one  material 
question  in  this  case  not  started.  Had  not  Watts  a  plain,  ade- 
quate remedy  at  law  f  Clearly  there  is  no  other  in  Massa* 
chusetts  or  Pennsylvania,  where  such  a  case  exists,  or  in  any 
State  where  there  is  no  chancery  court.  If  a  remedy  at  law, 
clear  and  adequate,  then  the  '  6th  section  of  the  judiciary  act 
of  Congress  of  Sept.  24,  1789,  expressly  forbids  a  suit  in 
equity ,-^a.  3,  deserves  much  attention ;— for  certain  it  is,  that  in 
numerous  cases  decided  in  English  chancery,  and  sustained 
in  it,  there  are  also  plain,  adequate  remedies  at  common  law ; 
for  instance,  for  most  of  the  cases  decreed  in  that  chancery  are 
found  such  remedies  in  Massachusetts  and  other  States  hav- 
ing no  chancery  courts.  But  is  this  section  strictly  constito- 
tional.  Clear  it  is  the  Federal  Constitution  vests  in  the  Federal 
courts  powers  in  equity,  as  extensively  as  powers  in  law,  and 
by  the  very  same  general  expression,  an  expression  which  ab- 
solutely vests  in  these  courts  **  the  judicial  poufers'*  ^*  in  law 
and  equity f^*  in  all  the  enumerated  cases.  It  has  been  already 
shewn  that  this  word  equity  unquestionably  refers  to  the 
English  code  of  equity,  or  the  powers  in  equity,  as  exercised 
in  England,  no  way  limited  or  controlled  by  any  constitution- 
al or  legal  provisions  in  the  United  States,  when  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  adopted.  Suppose  then  that  one  half  of 
these  powers  in  equity  were  then  exercised  in  England,  in 
cases  in  which  plain  and  adequate  remedies  existed  at  com- 
mon law  ;  then  clearly  by  our  constitution  this  came  to  be  the 
case  here,  there  being  here  no  such  constitutional  or  legal 
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provisions  then  to  the  contrary.  Now  if  Congress  can  take  Ch.  825. 
away  this  half  by  a  statute,  why  not  all,  and  say  the  Federal  Art.  6. 
Court  shall  not  exercise  any  powers  in  equity,  either  at  once, 
or  by  taking  away  a  portion  at  a  time  ?  and  if  take  away  these 
powers  in  equity  vested  by  the  constitution,  why  not  the  pow- 
ers in  law  vested  by  it  ?  The  absolute  language  of  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  both  cases.  And  if  we  read  the  only  clause  in 
this  constitution  which  gives  Congress  any  discretionary  power  to 
affect  the  judicial  power  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  Federal 
judiciary ,-a  department  in  our  system  as  independent  as  the  leg- 
islature, and  co-ordinate  with  it, — we  find  that  clause  equally  re- 
spects the  powers  in  law  and  the  powers  in  equity.  After  enu- 
merating the  corses  to  which  the  constitution  extends  the  Federal 
judicial  power,  in  law  and  equity,  we  find  tliis  clause  referred 
to,  namely  :  "  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a 
party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In 
all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such 
exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make."  What  exceptions,  what  regulations  were  here  in- 
tended ?  Such  as  destroyed,  or  materially  diminish  this  judi- 
cial power  in  this  third  independent  co-ordinate  branch  of  our 
government  i  Clearly  not.  Such  a  construction  would  make 
this  branch  exist  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  legislature,  and 
wholly  dependent ;— a  construction  no  one  can  contend  for. 
So  farther,  these  exceptions  and  regulations,  in  fact,  have  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  original  jurisdiction  of  either  Fed- 
eral court  in  law  or  equity  ;  but  only  to  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion vested  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  said  appellate  cases ; 
and  that  is,  as  seen  in  acts  of  Congress,  merely  as  to  the 
manner  of  appeals,  and  the  sum  or  matter  in  question,  as  to 
which  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  allowed.  These 
few  hints  may  be  useful  to  excite  inquiry.  This  section, 
though  short,  is  most  material ;  for  if  constitutional,  it  may  be 
brought  in  objection  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  suits 
usually  brought  in  courts  of  equity.  There  have  been  thou- 
sands of  actions  in  Massachusetts  be.  sustained  at  common 
law,  in  which  the  material  point  has  been  fraud  or  breach  of 
trust,  and  this  remedy  has  ever  been  deemed  plain  and  ade- 
quate ;  hence  a  court  of  equity  has  never  been  here  allowed. 
If  this  section  is  in  full  force,  how  are  such  cases  to  be  sus- 
tained in  a  court  of  equity  ? 

§  3.  But  the  rule  is  laid  down  too  broad,  which  states  "  this 
equitable  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  cases  where  either  the  rea 
in  dispute,  or  the  party,  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court," 
if  meant  the  territorial  jurisdiction ;  for  in  this  view  every  acre 
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Ch.  22S.  of  land  in  England,  every  ret  and  every  party  is  wilhin  die 
Art»  6.     jurisdiction  of  chancery.     It  proceeds  in  rem  only  when  it 
s«^^^^^   alone  has  power  to  transfer  the  thing  itself  and  ought  to  do  it. 
For  whenever  the  law  will  give  or  transfer  the  thing  itself,  in 
dispute,  to  the  party  entitled  to  it,  his  remedy  is  at  law,  espe- 
cially if  the  said    16th  section  of  our  judicial  act  is  in   full 
force.     So  wherever  the  law  gives  a  plain,  adequate  remedy. 
But  the  rule  above  stated  must  be  taken  with  exceptions  to  it, 
one  of  which  is  that,  ''  a  specific  performance  will  not  be  de* 
creed  of  an  agreement,   whereupon  damages  could   not  be 
recovered  at  law,"  unless  the  remedy  at  law  fail,  on  account 
of  a  mere  informality  in  the  contract.     The  above  broad  rule 
is  limited  by  another  rule,  which  declares  that  equity  will  not 
decree  a  specific  performance,  if  the  parties  have  an  adequate 
l^al  remedy. 
1  Vesey  jr.         §  4.    So  in  the  cate  in  Vesey  jun.  it  was  held,  it  was  in 
M5,  CooMr  ijjg  court's  discretion  to   decree  a  specific  performance  of 
fti  — Bro.  C.    An  agreement  for  a  purchase,  or  to  leave  it  at  law,  and  not 
C.  80.  compel  one  to  take  a  doubtful  title ;  1  Bro.  C.  C.  75 ;  and  as  it 

is  a  case  in  which  damages  may  be  recovered  at  law. 
4  Vetey  jr.         $  5.  So  if  A  convey  lands  to  B,  C,  and  D,  as  trustees  to  sell 
^— joo,        them,  and  the  receipt  of  the  three  to  be  a  discharge  to  the  puiw 
Pickoo.         chaser  for  the  purchase  money,  B  dies  and  C  conveys  to  D 
to  get  rid  of  the  trust ;  D  agrees  with  E  to  sell  to  him ;  C  re- 
fuses to  join  in  the  receipt ;  D  files  his  bill  against  b^  to  have 
him  decreed  to  a  specific  performance,  to  take  a  conveyance, 
and  pay,  &cc.     The  court  refused  such  performance,  as  E 
could  not  be  discharged  of  the  purchase  money ;  otherwise 
if  C  had  only  renounced, 
i  Vmy  jr.         ^  6.  So  in  this  case  a  bill  was  filed  to  compel  the  deft,  to 
CMi  ^dT  *'   ^^®  *  conveyance  of  an  estate  and  pay  be.     He  agreed  to 
See  Waiiia-    purchase  for  £5000,  understood  to  be  free  of  tithes.    BiB 
gerr.  Hubert,  dismissed  because  doubtful  if  not  subject  to  them,  and  the 

Sw*ste^^rt"  ^"*^  **"^  *^  ^^"'^  ^^^  '"•^®  '*'"™  **"'  •  lawsuit.     To   this 

v.^Aliison,  1    point,  see  Nagle  e  Edwards,  3  Anstr.  702 ;  Lord  Peter  «. 

Mer.  26.         Blancoe,  945 ;  Scott  v.  Airey,  in  Nagle  f».  Edwards,  and  I 

Vesey  Jan.  310, 221  ;  Conolly  e.  Parsons,  3  Vesey  jun.  625, 

Pope  V.  Simpson,  6  Vesey  jun.  145  :  Howland  t^.  Norris,  1 

Cox,  59,  17  Vesey  jun.  280. 

§  7.  If,  however,  there  be  a  clear  ground  of  equity,  a  spe- 
cific performance  is  decreed,  though  the  agreement  be  void  at 
law.   3  P.  W.  187,  1  Vesey.  2o6,  as  a.  5,  s.  8^  be. 

§  8.  As  fraud  vitiates  a  contract,  in  equity,  as  it  does  m  law, 

equity  never  enforces  a  fraudulent  one  specifically.    10  Vesey 

jun.  492  ;  3  Atk.  383. 

SVeaeyjr.         ^  ^«  Equity  in  compelling  specific  performance  will  disre* 

818.  gard  time  if  not  of  the  esseqce  of  the  contract.  5  Cran.  262  ; 

7  Vesey  jun.  273 ;  but  see  5  Vesey  jun,  736,  where  material. 
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^  10.  A  bill  for  specific  performance  of  ao  agreement  to  Ch.  225. 
purchase  a  bankrupt's  reversionary  interest  from  his  assigtiees,    Art.  6. 
defts.  dismissed   for  the  laches  and   trifling  conduct  of  the  ^.^v^^J 
pit.     Pit.  delayed  four  years  to  take  a  deed,  frequendy  of-  4Ve8eyjr. 
fered  to  him,  and  to  complete  his  purchase ; — much  delay  <567, Spuirier 
after  he  Bled  his  bill.     See  1  Bro.  C.  G.  156,  Mortimer  v.  g  vewH'^' 
Capper;  Newman  it.  Rogers,  4  Bro,  C.  C.  391  ;  3  Bro.  C.  sis.— 3 Bro. 
C.  603  ;  2  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  685 ;  Wy viU's  case,  1  Price,  292 }  c.  c.  606. 
2Vern.  186;  10  Mod.  503. 

§  11.  But  where  the  pit.  agreed  to  purchase  bankrupt's  es-  sTeseyjr. 
tate,  held,  he  must  take  such  title  as  the  bankrupt  had,  and  ^f^>  ^^P^  ^' 
cannot  insist  on  a  title  strictly  free  from  all  objections,  as  in  c^^'^ 
other  cases.     In  such  a  case  the  pit.  objecting  to  the  title,  but  Odingsale. 
insisting  on  his  purchase,  his  bill  for  a  specific  performance  ^^^"  i 
was  dismissed  with  costs ;— not  to  be  expected  the  assignees  6.-^  Ves.'jr. 
engage  for  more  than  the  title  of  the  bankrupt.     Green  v.  722, 737. 
Wood,  2  Vern.  632 ;  Maine  v.  Melbourn,  4  Ves.  jun.  720, 724  j 
Omerod  v.  Hard  man. 

^12.  E^ery  contract  in  equity  to  perform  is  riewed  as 
performed  from  the  time  it  was  made,  where  no  other  time  is 
appointed  for  its  exectition.  7  Vesey  jun.  294. 

$  13.  Hence  land  agreed  to  be  sold  is  in  equity  viewed  as 
sold  in  fact,  and  as  tlie  vendee's  property,  and  is  devised  and 
descends  accordingly.  3  P.  W.  215.  The  same  as  to  money 
agreed  to  be  vested  in  lands,  it  is  considered  in  equity  as 
lands. 

So  our  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  sitting  in  3Wheaton*s 
equity,  holds,  that  if  A,  by  his  will  or  deed,  directs  land  to  be  ^'^.i  ^''"*S 
sold  and  turned  into  money,  equity  views  it  as  money.     So  if  *' 
be  directs  money  to  be  vested  in  lands,  equity  view  this  money 
as  land,  and  an  alien  can  take  the  money. 

^14.  Where  a  court  of  equity  has  jurisdiction  as  to  a  bond  6  Cranch, 
and  articles.  This  was  a  suit  in  chancery  ; — and  error  to  the  ^'^'"'*^^  ^* 
Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  And  the  point 
decided  was,  that  a  bond  given  in  pursuance  of  articles  of 
agreement  between  partners,  may,  in  equity,  be  restrained  by 
those  articles  :  2.  That  a  complainant,  in  equity,  may  have 
relief  against  the  admissions  in  the  bill :  3.  That  a  bond  so 
executed  may  be  restrained  by  the  articles,  if  the  departure 
be  clearly  proved  j  but  it  must  be  clearly  proved,  or  equity 
cannot  interpose :  4.  The  equity  of  the  case  must  be  clear 
to  justify  a  court  of  equity  in  restraining  the  legal  rights,  ac- 
quired under  a  solemn  contract :  6.  When  the  pit.  fails  in 
this,  be  may  have  a  decree  for  the  settlement  of  an  account  5 
and  if  it  were  not  claimed  below,  but  first  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  may  open  the  decree,  and  direct  an  account,  by  re*- 
versing  it,  and  remanding  the  cause  to  the  Circuit  Court, 
VOL.  VII.  68        • 
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Ch.  225.   directing  it  to  take  an  account  as  to  certain  items  named)  if 
Art.  6.     the  pit.  require  it ;  also  directing  to  reinstate  an  injunction  to 
*N-^*v*^w^  stay  an  execution. 

6  Cranch,  §  15.  This  was  a  suit  in  equity.    And  it  appears  a  court  of 

MOTland**  ^  equity  has  jurisdiction  to  enforce  a  conveyance  of  a  confiscated 
estate  by  a  trustee  kc.  It  was  error  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  sitting  in  equity,  to  the  Court  of  Appeab 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  being  the  highest  court  of  law  and 
equity  in  that  State,  and  which  affirmed  the  decree  of  the 
chancellor  of  Maryland,  in  which  the  facts  of  the  case  were 
well  stated,  and  were  thus  :  July  4,  1774,  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion were  conveyed  by  Anne  Ottey,  heir  at  law  of  William 
Ottey,  to  William  Smith,  one  of  the  defts.,  and  June,  1779, 
the  legislature  of  Maryland  passed  an  act  for  recording  the 
deed  not  recorded  in  the  time  limited.  July  5,  1774,  Smith 
executed  a  bond  of  conveyance  to  Anne  Ottey,  widow  of 
William  Oitey ;  and  when  the  act  was  passed,  October,  1780, 
*^  to  seize,  confiscate,  and  appropriate  all  British  property 
within  this  State,"  he  held  said  lands  under  said  deed,  subject 
to  the  terms  of  said  bond,  and  in  trust  for  said  Anne,  then 
and  ever  after  a  British  subject,  and  the  lands  were  held  in 
the  same  manner  at  the  time  of  the  suit.  April  27,  1808, 
the  complainants,  Carroll  and  Maccubbin,  gave  information  ojf 
this  property  being  so  held,  to  the  State's  agent,  and  claimed 
the  composition  held  out  by  law  on  the  said  information. 
February  22,  1803,  the  governor  and  council  agreed  to  sell 
the  State's  right  to  said  lands  to  the  complainants.  And  April 
30,  1803,  they  were  surveyed,  and  a  plat  returned,  and  a 
bond  given  for  the  purchase  money.  The  bill  was  to  compel 
Smith  to  produce  in  this  court  all  deeds  &«.,  and  to  convey 
to  the  complainants,  and  for  general  relief  he. ;  on  the  ground 
lands  so  held  in  trust  for  a  British  subject,  or  in  which  ono^ 
had  an  equitable  interest,  but  no  legal  estate,  were  confiscated 
by  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  not  protected  by  any  treaty,  (of 
1783  or  1794.)  The  State  courts  decreed  in  favour  of  the 
complainants.  Smith  appealed,  and  judgment  afiSrmed,  with 
costs.  The  material  point  decided,  to  the  purpose  of  Federal 
jurisdiction  in  equity,  was,  that  a  writ  of  error  lay  to  the  high- 
est court  of  a  State ;  where  the  question  is,  if  a  confiscation 
under  the  State*s  law,  was  complete  before  the  treaty  of  peace 
in  1783:  and  2.  If  an  equitable  interest  was  by  them  con- 
fiscated, owned  by  a  British  subject,  without  office  found,  or 
entry  or  other  act  done,  though  not  discovered  till  long  after 
the  peace.  Here  the  question  occurs  on  the  said  16th  section 
of  the  judicial  act,  was  there  not  in  this  case  a  plain  and  ade- 
quate remedy  at  common  law ;  might  not  Carroll  be.  have 
sued  Smitli  at  common  law,  and  recovered  on  said  points 
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merely  legal,  except  perhaps  as  to   Smith's  discovering  and  Ch.  225« 
producing  papers  against  himself  and  his  cestui  que  trust  9     Art.  6. 
There  never  has  been  a  doubt  in  Massachusetts  as  to  the  V^^V*^^ 
adequacy  of  an  action  at  common  law  in  such  a  case,  nor,  it 
is  presumed,  in  Pennsylvania.     The  main  question  in  this, 
seems  to  have  been  clearly  a  question  of  law,  whether  a  mere 
act  of  the  legislature  confiscated  these  lands,  and  completely 
transferred  the  title  to,  and  vested  it  in  the  State  before  th^ 
peace.     This  writ  of  error,  rin  equity,  was  founded  on  the 
said  25th  section  of  the  judiciary  act. 

$  16.  But  if  this  case  was  properly  in  equity  a  material 
question,  if  not  the  most  material  one  in  it,  was  no  doubt  a 
mere  question  of  law ;  that  is,  if  the  lands  were  legally  cod-^ 
fiscated.     This  question,  a  court  sitting  in  equity,  decided  as 
being  a  part  of  the  case ;  and  this  practice  is  supported  in 
many  cases.     As  in  the  Doctor  and  Student,  it  is  stated  as  a  D.&Stod. 
genera]  rule,  that  when  a  matter  is  in  a  court  incidentally,  or  Ji^®^  *• 
otherwise,  as  a  part  of  the  case  to  be  decided  in  such  court, 
it  must  decide  it  necessarily,  and  by  the  law  binding  the  mat* 
ter,  although  that  law  be  not  a  part  of  the  law,  such  court  is^ 
appointed  to  decide  and  execute  usually.     For  instance,  the 
Spiritual  Court  usually  executes  and  decides  by  the  spiritual 
law.     In  this  court  a  question  of  property  arises  in  the  case 
in  trial,  and  as  a  material  part  of  it  to  be  decided  by  the  rules 
of  the  common  law ;  by  this  law  this  court  must  decide  this 
matter  at  its  peril ;  and  it  is  no  excuse  it  is  unlearned  in  the 
common  law.     It  must  learn  the  law,  or  get  advice  what  it  is 
in  the  case.     This  rule  is  universal,  and  applies  to  all  courts, 
wherever  the  law  does  not  remove  the  cause  to  some  other 
court  for  decision.     A  and  B  are  joint-tenants  of  goods,  A 
bequeaths  his  part  to  C,  and  dies ;  C  sues  A's  executor  in 
the  Spiritual  Court  for  the  legacy,  a  proper  subject  of  its 
jurisdiction.     This  court  is  bound  to  decide  this  bequest  is 
void  by  the  common  law,  as  B  as  survivor  is  entitled  to  the 
whole.     In  this  case  a  suit  properly  instituted  for  a  legacy  in 
the   Spiritual  Court,  on  the  spiritual  law,  was  found  in  the 
trial  to  depend  solely  on  the  common  law  ;  as  that  alone  gave 
title  to  B  to  all  the  goods,  and  defeated  the  legacy.     It  has 
been  but  of  late  years  the  question  of  prize  or  no  prize  ha» 
been  an  exception  to  this  rule.    This  question  being  to  be 
decided  by  the  law  of  nations,  it  is  said  that  even  the  judges 
of  the  King's  Bench  *^  know  nothing  of  this  law.''     It  is  a 
part  of  English  and  our  law,  not  a  little  singular,  which  teaches 
a  court  is  bound,  or  supposed  to  know  but  a  part  of  the  law, 
and  yet  this  law  rigidly  holds  every  citizen,  at  his  peril,  to 
know  the  whole  law  of  the  land,  as  his  ignorance  of  any  part 
of  it  is  no  e^Lcuse.    General  rule. 
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^  17.  A  court  of  equity  baa  no  jurisdictioB  to  decMe  be* 
tween  a  devisee  of  land  uoder  a  will,  and  a  donee  of  the  same 
knd  by  deed,  where  there  is  do  fraud,  all  beiog  a  mere 

JuestioD  of  title,  aod  no  fraud,  trust,  or  contract  ht  equity. 
;h.  114.  a.  27,  s.  13. 

§  18.  So  it  has  jurisdiction  in  a  suit  by  tbe  endorsee  of  a 
Virginia  note  against  a  remote  endorser,  where  no  action  Itee 
at  common  law.    Ch.  190,  a.  5,  s.  3. 

So  the  Federal  courts  of  equity  ha?e  jurisdiction  over  con- 
tracts to  convey  lands,  and  to  rescind  them  for  defect  of  ^tlo 
in  the  party  contracting  to  convey. 

§  19.  Federal  courts  of  equity  have  jurisdictton  in  trustee 
eaeet  on  tke  Virginia  laws  in  the  nature  of  foreign  attaekmeni^ 
Tbe  cases  arising  on  these  laws  must  be  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  in  that  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  many  mat- 
ters under  the  laws  of  Virginia.  This  was  a  suit  against  a 
marshal  for  not  serving,  seasonably,  a  subpoena  issued  out  of 
chancery,  when  Kennedy  filed  his  bill  in  chancery  December, 
1804,  against  one  Johnston  and  Hampson,  for  a  chancery  pro- 
cess of  attachment  in  Virginia,  and  the  clerk  issued  it,  being 
a  subpoena  in  common  form  to  answer  &c.,  stating  tbe  object 
of  the^  bill  was  to  stay  the  monies  and  effects  of  Johnston  in 
Harapson's  hands,  to  satisfy  a  debt  Johnston  owed  Kennedy. 
This  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  courts  of  equity  execute  these 
trustee  laws  of  Virginia,  in  the  very  kind  of  cases  the  courts  of 
common  law  in  Massachusetts  execute  laws  made  to  answer 
the  same  purposes.  See  cases  on  Massachusetts  trustee 
debtor  acts,  Ch.  192.  When  assignees  can  sue  in  equity  or 
not.  6  Crancb,  333. 

^  20.  A  prior  entry  in  the  land  office  in  Kentucky  under 
the  Virginia  land  law,  gives  an  equitable  title  to  him  who 
makes  it  against  him  who  gets  the  first  patent  or  deed  of  tbe 
same  land,  and  affords  a  ground  of  Federal  jurisdiction  in 
equity.  4  Crancb,  171,  how  such  entry  may  be  made  cer- 
tain. 

^21.  To  give  a  Federal  court  appealed  to  jurisdiction  in 
equity,  a  state  of  facts  must  accompany  the  decree,  made 
below,  as  the  grounds  of  the  case  for  tbe  court  appealed  to  to 
act  upon.  Such  a  statement  was  provided  for  in  the  judiciary 
act  of  September  24,  1789,  and  was  revived  by  the  repeal  of 
the  act  of  Congress  of  February,  1801  ;  and  seems  to  be 
essential  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  only  way  in  which 
the  facts  of  the  case  can  be  carried  up  for  the  court  above  to 
act  and  decide  upon,  as  in  equity  cases  there  can  be  no  special 
verdicts  to  contain  the  facts.  This  was  a  writ  of  error  to  a 
Circuit  Court,  sitting  in  chancery,  not  an  appeal* 
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§  23.  Sufficient  equity  among  joint  purchasers  to  sustain  a  Ch.  225* 
§uit  tn  equity.    Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  in  Georgia  in  a     jiri.  6, 
suit  in  equity.     Demurrer  to  the  bill  for  want  of  equity  in  it ;  s^rv-^^ 
and  demurrer  allowed  below  ;  but  overruled  above,  and  pro-  Jo^p"*^,' 
ceediogs  remanded.     The  bill  was  filed  by  an  assignee  of  an  ^^l^  ^°]  ^ 
assignee  of  one  of  the  joint  purchasers  &c.  against  his  co-  Wambenie. 
partners  and  their  common  agent,  for  a  discovery  of  sales  and 
distribution  &c.  A,  B,  C,  D,and  E,  December,  1786,  agreed 
to  purchase  200,000  acres,  at  their  joint  expense,  and  for  their 
joint  benefit,  and  obtained  about  165,000  acres.     E  sold 
his  right  to  Q  on  credit ;  he  not  having  paid,  assigned  to  P, 
who  engaged  to  pay  E,  who  had  not  been  paid.    W.  as  agent 
of  all,  sold  60,000  acres,  and  received  payment  in  part,  and 
was  liable  for  the  residue  ;  refused  to  pay  P  his  fifth  ;  and 
the  other  defts.  refused  to  divide  the  residue  of  the  land, 
and  to  account  for  the  profits ;  and  the  lands  were  liable  in 
the  purchaser's  hands  for  the  balance  of  the  purchase  money 
due  to  E,  and  money  due  to  P.    Held,  on  these  facts  the  suit 
in  equity  was  sustainable. . 

^  23.  According  to  Lord  Loughborough  a  court  of  equity  2  Yes.  ir.  467, 
has  no  jurisdiction  to  proceed  against  a  bond  fide  purchaser  i^"^^  ^* 
for  a  valuable  consideration,  without  notice  ;  but  he  is  to  be    ^^  ^^' 
left  to  his  legal  title«  or  to  any  legal  title  he  can  procure  :  2; 
And  in  this  case  it  was  held,  that  if  a  deft,  by  his  answer  state 
a  purchase  for  a  valuable  consideration,  without  notice,  be 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  answer  further :  3.  ^*  Against  a  pur- 
chaser for  valuable  consideration  without  notice,  this  court 
(chancery)  will  not  take  the  least  step  imaginable,  not  even  to 
perpetuate  testimony  against  him."   Chancery  has  no  jurisdic-  What  the 
tion  to  **  attach  upon  the  conscience  of  the  party  any  demand  pwrel>*««r 
whatever,  where  he  stands  a  purchaser  having  paid  his  money,  cooper'rh. 
and  denies  all  notice  of  the  circumstances  set  up  by  the  bill."  281, 286.^ 
1    Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  322,  353  to  359,   many  cases   shewing  LAmbh^ai. 
equity  has  no  jurisdiction  over  a  fair  purchaser  for  a  valuable  -^  Atk.  ao4. 
consideration  and  without  notice,  having  the  legal  title,  though 
at  first  only  second  innocent  mortgagee. 

%  24.  Chancery  courts  have  jurisdiction  in  dower  concur-  1  Cnnch, 
rent  with  courts  of  law..     Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Co-  J'*^  Herbert 
kimbia,  sitting  in  Alexandria,  in  chancery.     Suit  brought  by  ^  \j[^  ^'    ^^ 
Wren  and  wife,  for  dower  in  her  former  husband's  estate  sold 
to  one  of  the  defts.,  or  for  a  just  equivalent  in  money  in  lieu  of 
her  dower.     One  objection  was,  the  remedy  was  at  law,  an- 
other clearly  legal,  that  a  devise  to  her  barred  her  dower ; 
both  parties  brought  error.     Held,  1.    The  court  of  equity 
bad  juri8dictjon,'(decided  solely  on  English  authoritieS|  though 
the  case  was  subject  to  Virginia  law ;)  one  reason,  partition  is 
.involved  in  the  case  ;  another,  a  purchaser  possesses  the  lands 
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Ch.  225.  who  has  not  paid  the  purchase  money,  and  she  is  willing  to 
Art.  6.     receive  money  in  lieu  of  land,  this  a  court  of  law  cannot  award 

^^ps/-^^^  to  her.  The  act  of  Virginia  as  to  dower  does  not  ^ary  the 
common  law  ; — exception,  it  allows  an  averment,  dehor*  the 
will,  that  the  provision  in  it  is  in  lieu  of  dower.  This  Uw  the 
Federal  courts  adopt.     Held  also,  she  must  elect  to  have 

8o  ID  Eng-     dower,  and  renounce  the  devise,  before  the  court  could  de- 

Und,  Coop-    cree  dower  ;— cause  remanded.     Quare.  if  her  title  be  dis- 
.r'.PI.l86.    p„ted. 

1  Johns.  Cb.       §  25.  Chancery  may  have  jurUdietion  where  there  is  no 
£4  Chilli*'    /cg-a/  contract^  in  a  special  case.  As  where  the  contract  is  void 
V.  TbompMo  l>y  1^6  statute  of  frauds,  and  specific  performance  not  allowed, 
k  al  «-'2         yet  if  the  pit.  be  really  injured,  and  in  equity  entitled  to  com- 
iJohnf  clT  P^i^^tion,  and  has  no  legal  remedy,  or  one  doubtful  or  inad- 
K  28I.«-Sce  equate  at  any  rate,  equity  will  sustain  his  bill,  and  direct  an 
^41^  ^'  ^'    '^^"^  ^^  quantum  damniJUatus  to  assess  his  damages  caused 
4  MauTe  L      ^7  ^^^  deft's.  acts.     And  if  a  party  sets  up  part  performance 
Btl.  6e2.        to  take  a  parol  agreement  out  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  he 
roust  shew  acts  clearly  referring  to  and  resulting  from  the 
agreement,  such  as  a  party  would  not  have  done  but  for  the 
agreement,  and   with  a  direct  view  to  perform  it,  and  the 
agreement  set  up  must  appear  to  be  the  same  with  the  one 
partly  performed,  there  must  be  no  uncertainty  in  the  case. 
37a^^L*^'  ^        ^26.  Chancery  has  jurisdiction  on  promissoru  notes  where 
&ai.  v.^Rob-  '^^  ^^y  ^^^  have.     As  where  the  property  of  the  United 
eru.  States  Bank  was  assigned  to  assignees  in  trust  to  settle  its 

affairs ;  and  it  was  doubted  if  they  could  have  an  action  at 
law  on  such  notes  endorsed  to  the  bank,  and  not  endorsed  or 
assigned  to  them  especially.  But  held  clearly,  they  had  suits 
in  equity  against  the  parties  to  the  notes.  Demand  on  the 
maker  is  the  last  day  of  grace,  (oii<fre,  as  he  is  not  bound  to 
pay  till  that  day  has  expired.)  Ot  his  default,  notice  must  go 
to  the  endorser  by  the  next  post  of  the  following  day.  There 
was  no  special  assignment  of  the  notes ;  the  only  assignment 
was  a  general  one,  in  trust,  of  all  the  bank's  property  by  the 
bank,  by  their  deed  to  Thomas  Willing,  John  Perot,  and 
James  S.  Cox,  their  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  of 
alUmortgages,  judgments,  suits,  bonds,  bills,  notes,  debts,  be« 
&c.  with  the  ways,  means,  and  remedies,  to  recover  them  upon 
trust,  as  in  the  deed.  They  assigned  to  the  complainant.  The 
court  observed,  '*  as  the  act  of  incorporation  had  expired*  no 
action  could  be  maintained  at  law  by  the  bank  itself."  And 
it  is  understood  this  bill  was  supported  on  these  grounds  :  1. 
While  the  act  was  in  force  the  President,  Directors,  b  Co.  as- 
signed the  property  and  choses  in  action  of  the  bank  to  Wil-  • 
ling  &c.,  and  they  vested  in  them  with  power  to  assign  over  : 
2.  It  was  doubtful  if  an  action  lay  at  iaw,  and  if  so  or  not. 
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^  the  c<Airt  will  not  give  an  opinion.''     It  was  enough  there   Ca.  225* 
was  not  "  a  pluini  adequate,  and  complete  remedy"  to  be  had     Art.  6. 
at  law,  as  expressed  in  the  said  16ih  section  of  the  said  judi*  v.^^v-^^^ 
ciary  act. 

§  27.  Though  a  court  of  law  permits  a  pit.  to  sue  on  a  i^'g*^^- 
bond  lost,  yet  equity  has  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  ;  but  none  3^0.  c.  c. 
on  political  treaties; — 1  Ves.  jun.  371  ;  2  Ves.  jun.  66; —  I80.— Coop- 
as  in  the  India  Nabob^s  case.  *"*'■  **'  ^• 

^  28.  If  an  estate  be  devised  in  trust  for  the  payment  of  Moseley, 
debts  by  A,  and  the  trustees  renounce,  chancery  can  order  it  J^»  £^'i"'  ' 
to  be  sold,  and  money  arising  to  be  applied   to  pay  creditors  uarvesr&al. 
ratably  :  2.  If  the  heir  at  law  of  the  testator  receive  the  rents 
and  profits,  he  cannot  retain,  though  bound  in  several  bonds  as 
his  surety,  but  must  share  ratably  with  the  creditors  :  3.  He 
must  account  for  the  rent  and  profits  from  the  time  of  the  bill 
filed,  though  at  law  he  would  account  only  from  the  time  of  ^^  ^^ 
the  judgment.     So  chancery  can  allow  an  executrix  without  263,  Moselej 
proof  under  405.  the  testator  fairly  charged  in  bis  account-  <^*  Boogie, 
book  ;  cites  1  Vern.  283,  470. 

^  29.  Fraudulent  deed  concealed  or  destroyed^  chancery  can  Moselef, 
order  another  deed  ^c.    As  where  the  pit.  charged  by  his  bills  ^^»  *^^.    , 
that  the  deft.,  his  father,  *  tenant  for  life,  remainder  to  the  pit.  &'l[f  *"    *°^ 
in  tail,  had  fraudulently  cancelled  the  deed  of  settlement,  and 
so  sold  the  estate  to  one  of  the  defts.  and  prayed  a  discovery, 
and  to  be  relieved  he.     To  this  bill,  the  deft.,  the  purchaser,  1  Vera.  810. 
demurred ;  because  the  pit.   did  not  make  oath  the  deed  was  "^  ^**'  ^  ^' 
lost.     Held  not  necessary,  as  the  bill  was  to  be  relieved  as  to 
a  deed  fraudulently  destroyed  or  cancelled,  and  to  have  an- 
other deed  executed,  and  the  pit.  could  have  no  remedy  at 
law  if  he  had  the  deed.     But  where  a  bill  seeks  to  be  reliev-  Mo»clejr, 
ed  on  the  matter  of  the  deed,  because  the  want  of  the  deed  is  wbitwortb  r. 
the  only  foundation,  the  pit.  to  draw  the  cause  from  the  juris-  Goldlng. 
diction  of  law  to  that  of  equity,  an  oath  is  necessary  ;  but  if 
if  the  bill  seek  no  decree,  but  only  the  deft's.  discovery,  or  to 
have  a  deed  produced  at  the  trial  tic.  the  oath  is  not  requisite, 
as  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  the  ph.  would  put  himself  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  a  suit  if  the  deed  were  in  his  power  or 
hands.     When  the  pit.  goes  on  the  matter  of  the  deed  the 
court  must  see  it,  and  so  he  produce  it  or  swear  it  is  lost. 
And  1  Vern.  59,  180,  241  ;  I  Ch.  Cas.  11,  131. 

§  30.  Equity  views  a  bond  conditioned  to  convey  lands  for  Moaelcy,  37. 
money  received  as  articles  of  agreement,  and  can  decree  the 
condition  to  be  specifically  performed  ;  and  when  the  obligee 
has  been  in  possession  twenty  years  equity  will  not  oblige  him 
to  prove  the  money  was  paid.     So  it  can  decree  a  guardian's  lb.  224, 
contract  for  the  sale  of  timber  to  be  specifically  executed  ;  so  ^"'^  40  ^" 
it  can  bold  the  answer  of  a  feme  covert  to  be  equal  to  a  fine      ' 
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lened,  if  in  no  manner  imposed  <m.  Keoce,  if  she  join  with 
her  husband  in  a  mortgage  deed  of  their  estate,  and  answer  to 
the  mortgagee's  bill  to  foreclose,  she  is  bound  in  equity,  as 
the  mortgagee's  deed  is  good  in  equity,  though  not  at  law. 

^  3t.   IVhere  equity  apportioM '  rent  t^e.^  though  the  law 
will  not.    As  where  the  pit's,  father  created  a  rent  charge 
out  of  the  premises  to  himself  for  life,  remainder  to  the  pit.  in 
fee,  with  power  of  revocation,  and  sold  lands  to  the  deft's. 
father,  which  descended  to  the  deft. ;  of  him  the  pit.  bought 
one  acre  of  them ;  afterwards  finding  his  title  to  the  rent,  £30, 
he  demanded  it  of  the  deft,  and  he  paid  it  several  years ;  and 
then  finding  &c.,  he  said,  he  was  discharged  at  law,  he  refused 
to  pay  it,  and  the  pit.  distrained*     Deft,  replevied,  and  the 
pit.  filed  his  bill  for  an  apportionment,  and  an  injunction  to  the 
replevin,  and  so  decreed.     Held,  1.   If  one  have  such  rent, 
and  purchase  a  part  of  the  lands,  it  is  extinguished  at  law,  but 
if  part  descend  to  him,  it  is  apportioned,  as  the  law  works  no 
wrong ;  but  the  puAhase  is  his  own  act :  2.  But  here  the  pit. 
when  he  purchased,  was,  as  the  court  presumed,  ignorant  of 
the  rent,  so  of  the  fact,  and  not  of  the  law,  so  reHeval>)e ;  as 
if  one  give  a  general  release,  a  bar  at  law  of  all  demands, 
shall  be  relieved  in  equity  as  to  demands  he  was  ignorant  of  r 
3.  The  deft,  paid  the  rent  many  years  knowing  the  fact,  so 
no  excuse  but  his  ignorance  of  the  law  which  is  no  excuse. 
Decreed  the  lands  stand  charged  against  the  deft,  and  all 
claiming  under  him  with  £39.  5<.,  the  acre  the  ph.  bought 
being  15t.  and  costs  at  law  to  the  pit.  and  in  equity,  and  a 
perpetual  injunction  against  the  replevin.    And  1  Ch  Ca.  31, 
273}  Cooper's  PI.  142. 

^  32.  Equity  sets  aside  the  husband's  fraudulent  assign- 
ment of  his  estate  in  trust  to  give  his  wife  a  maintenance ;  as 
where  to  avoid  maintaining  her  he  so  assigned.  Held  also, 
his  not  maintaining  her  was  a  breach  of  his  recognizance  to 
keep  the  peace  towards  her ;  also,  if  she  sue  for  alimony,  it 
is  no  plea  in  equity  she  has  a  separate  maintenance  or  pin- 
money.  And  further,  such  an  assignment  will  in  equity  be 
held  void,  so  far  as  to  subject  bis  estate  so  assigned  to  her 
maintenance  according  to  his  estate,  though  by  articles  of 
intermarriage  she  bad  the  interest  of  £4000  pin-money,  if  be 
in  a  manner  voluntarily  and  causeless  desert  her,  as  he  did, 
and  went  to  Maryland.  And  eqtiity  alone  can  acton  an  estate 
in  trust.  3  Kel.  187  ;  1  Ch.  Ca.  250 ;  2  Ch.  Ca.  102 ;  2 
Vern.  671  ;  2  Com.  D.  Ch.  Trust. 

^  33.  Equity  can  grant  an  injunction  to  quiet  the  pit.  in  the 
enjoyment  of  mines  and  a  watercourse,  he  has  peaceably  en- 
joyed many  years,  without  directing  a  trial.  So  after  forty  or 
aSOw— 6  Co.  101.-^  Co.  84.— Moaeley,  56,  89, 145, 171, 196,  285,311,  865. 
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fifty  years  quiet  possesaion,  though  it  do  not  amount  to  a  pre*   Cr.  225. 
scriptioD  at  law.     So  to  establish  one  in  the  enjoyment  of  a     ^rt.  6. 
^  mine  or  colliery  before  the  right  is  established  at  law,  for  fear   s^^^v^m^ 
tlie  mine  should  be  ruined  in  the  mean  time,  and  a  proper 
remedy  can  be  had  in  no  other  court.     So  equity  .grants  an 
injunction  quia  timet  to  stay  waste,  on  affidavit  of  a  contract  for 
the  sale  of  timber.    Two  issues  ordered :  1.  If  the  ph.  bad  a 
right  to  the  whole  water  :   2.  He  to  bring  an  action  of  tres- 
pass to  try  if  Innys  had  a  right  to  break  down  the  pit's. 
wears,  and  he  to  "  plead  the  general  issue,  and  give  nothing 
in  evidence  but  the  mere  right."    Issue  ordered  &c. ;— -order- 
ed also,  to  be  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  King's  B^nch,  both  issues 
by  the  same  jury,  and  a  special  jury  to  be  returned  and  a 
view  had.     Injunctions,  see  Cooper's  PI.  143  to  158. 

§  34.  According  to  modern  practice  equity  will  sustain  a  Moseley, 
bill  for  discovery,  because  otherwise  the  pit.  cannot  prove  his  ^>  ^'^V 
case.     But  formerly  the  pit;  was  held  to  prove  his  bill  by  i!°i)!  im*^ 
witnesses  viva  voce^  before  the  court  would  decree  it  pro  con» 
fesso.    How  the  deft,  is  examined  on  his  insufficient  answers;^ 
and  if  in  custody  and  will  not  answer,  is  brought  up  by  several 
habeas  corpus  before  the  bill  is  decreed  pro  confesso.  1  Vem. 
228 ;  1  Ch.  Ca.  238 ;  Hob.  115  ;  Cro.  El.  692  ;  2  Ch.  Ca. 
237.     The  pit.  cannot  say  an  answer  he  has  accepted,  is  no 
answer.     Insufficient  one,  is  none.  4  Yes.  jun.  619. 

^  35.  Equity  can  make  good  a  defective  execution  of  a  Moteley,  4e, 
power  in  favour  of  a  wife ;  as  where  it  was  a  power  to  make  ^70,  Toilet's 
a  jointure  by  deed  under  hand  and  seal,  and  it  was  executed  ^ ' 
by  will,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered.  And  1  Vern.  40, 132; 
2  Vent.  350  ;  3  Ch.  Ca.  68,  69  ;  Chan.  2  Com.  D.  4  H  6, 
p.  688  to  692. 

^  36.  If  household  goods  be  devised  to  an  executrix  for  ^^^^  15 
life,  though  she  must  sign  an  uiventory,  equity  will  not  bold  —4  Veaey  jr. 
her  to  give  security.     Equity  will  open  a  settled  account,  for  ^^^* 
reasons.  Cooper's  PI.  278,  279. 

$  37.  Equity  can  correct  a  mistake  of  the  law^  and  order  MoMle7,364, 
deeds  to  be  delivered  up  accordingly.     As  where  there  were  366,  Lands- ' 
four  brothers,— the  second  died,  and  the  eldest  entered  on  J^iinldbdown 
his  lands ;  the  youngest  claimed  them.     They  consulted  a 
schoolmaster,  who  thought  him  entitled   to  them,   and  the 
eldest  accordingly,  by  lease  and  release,  conveyed  half  to 
))im  ;-^otb  gave  bonds  for  quiet  enjoyment.     Youngest  died, 
leaving  the  deft,  his  heir,  a  minor.     Decree,  the  bonds  and 
deeds  be  delivered  up  to  the  plt.«  the  eldest  brother,  being 
obtained  by  mistake  ;-^infant  when  of  age  to  convey  inc.  The 
chancellor  said,  'Mhe  maxim  of  law,  ignorantia  juris  non  eX" 
eusat,  was  in  regard  to  the  publjc,  that  ignorance  cannot  be 
pleaded  in  excuse  of  crimes,  but  did  not  bold  in  civil  cases.*' 

TOL.  VII.  69 
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Ch.  225.  Relier  against  an  heir's  bond  for  £9,000.  he  paying  £4,000» 
Art.  6*     the  sum  borrowed. 

><^^>r\J  ^  38.  Where  equity  can  stay  an  action  at  law,  or  set  a 
a73*!l.7c  contract  aside  or  not.  A  trustee  buys  the  husband's  estate 
D.Chan. 3 f!  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  under  Talue,  when  he  absconded  from  his  ere* 

ditors ;  chancery  ordered  a  reconveyance  for  their  benefit, 

repaying  the  trustee  principal  and  interest.    1  Vem.  365. 
3  P.  w.  129.       ^  39.  So  where  the  father  intrusted  his  minor  son  to  a  ser- 
--OsmoDd  r.  vant,  the  son  came  of  age,  and  gave  him  a  bond  for  £1000, 
AtiT.'aui  *      unknown  to  the  father,  and  unable  to  pay  it,  equity  set  it 
356.      '       aside,  as  obtained  by  fraud,  and  breach  of  trust ; — but  not  if 

no  fraud  or  breach  of  trust,  merely  because  the  obligor  is  a 

weak  man.  Cooper's  PI.  172,  173. 
Fonb.  124.^      ^  40.  So  if  a  barrister  at  law  engages  to  recover  an  estate 
2  Atk  £5^'""  *^  which  B  has  right,  and  gets  of  B  a  bond  to  surrender  to 
2iM.— 2  '      him  half,  when  recovered.     Decreed  to  deliver  up  the  bond 
Vesey jr.  199.  and  to  re-convcy  the  estate,  on  paying  his  advances,  and  for 

bis  care.  Cooper's  PI.  *173. 

1  Eq.  Ca.  (^  41,  So  a  man  advances  monies  to  young  persons,  and 
Veni!467— 2  takes  their  joint  securities  for  large  sums  j— equity  will  deliver 
P.  \v.  129.^  up  bis  security  in  each,  on  paying  the  money  advanced  to 
9  Vesey,  182.  himself.    2  Vesey  jun.  199  ;  4  Bro.  C.  C.  350 ;  3  P.  W. 

131. 
s  Ch.  Ca.  87.      §  42.  A  man  who  will  not  do  equity,  shaU  not  have  relief  in 
equity.     As  if  A  sties  B,  who  purchased  in  trust  for  him,  and 
paid  the  money  for  making  the  conveyance,  on  repayment,  A 
ought  to  pay  all  other  monies  due  from  him  to  B> 

2  Vera.  579.       ^  43.  Equity  does  not  take  away  a  reasonable  benefit  ac- 

crued to  another  by  the  strict  rules  of  law. 

5  Cranch,  ^  44.  Patrick,  of  Virginia,  got  iudgment  in  the  Supreme 

^atridt"     Court  of  the  United  States,  in  ejectment  against  Logan  of 

Kentucky.  He  filed  a  bill  in  equity  against  him  to  be  relieved 

against  the  judgment,  and  to  compel  a  conveyance  of  the 

land,  and  obtained   an  injunction  to  stay  proceedings  on  the 

judgment,  but  the  subpoena  was  not  served  in  Kentucky.  Held, 

the  Circuit  Court  had  jurisdiction,  though  objected  it  was 

S  Kq.  Ca.       served  on  the  deft,  out  of  his  district.     Rule  of  evidence  the 

Abr.  44, 610.  same  in  equity  as  in  law. 

§  45.  The  court  of  equity  grants  a  perpetual  injunction 
Sira.404.       ^jj^^  ^^^  verdicts  on  trials  at  bar.    1  P.  W.  67K     But  see 

4  Vesey  jun.  206,  207. 
^  Com.  D.  §  46.  Relief  in  equity  in  casei  of  fraud  ; — but  it  is  not  to 

^  '^fic'IftL^  ^  ^^  presumed  in  law  or  equity.  Relief,  if  one  by  covin  or  art 
^ern  123.—  's  drawn  in  to  give  double  the  price  of  a  thing,  p.  509.     Or 

3  Ch.  R.  10.  gives  a  bill  for  value  received,  where  no  value  received.  Id. 
240.~c«.*  ^  ^^^  judgments  against  him  for  great  sums,  where  only 
Ch.  276.        small  sums  are  due.  Id.     Or  wherever  fraudulently  drawn  ia 
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to  make  •  contract,  very  much  varying  from  what  it  bught  to  Ch.  325, 
be.  Id.     Many  cases,  p.  509  to  516 ;  2  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  478     Art.  7. 
to  483  ;  2  Atk.  254,  258 ;  1  P.  W.  639 ;  1  P.  W.  1 18,  120 ;   V^rxJ 
9  Vesey  jun.  292  j  10  Vesey  jun.  423  ;  1  Vern.  60. 

§  47.  lu  equity,  as  in  law,  the  property  of  the  partnership  4  Vesey  jr. 
is  not  liable  for  the  separate  debt  of  a  partner,  until  the  ^^'  ^^' 
partnership  debts  are  paid.     Assignee  can  be  in  no  better 
condition  than  the  assignor* 

^  48.  Foreign  matters.     Equity  executes  in  England  an  2  Eq.  Ca. 
agreement  made  at  Paris.     Holds  conclusive  the  sentence  of  Abr.  476, 
a  foreign  court,  having  jurisdiction,  and  the  persons  within  it.  ^\^^y  f 
Also  adjudges  contracts  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  — 2  9tra/7a3. 
where  made  :  and  that  an  act  of  Parliament  extends  not  to  — 3P.  w.76. 
foreign  plantations,  unless  named.     Englishmen  carry  tlieir 
laws  with  them  into  a  new  and  uninhabited  country. 

$  49.  Equity  subjects  the  husband's  estate  in  the  hands  of  9  Mod.  31, 
another,  to  the  wife's  funeral  expenses.  ^' 

^  50.  Equity  can  view  monies  bequeathed  to  be  laid  out  2  Cq.  Ca. 
in  lands,  as  lands  or  as  money.    As  if  A  bequeath  £2000  so  ^br.  656. 
to  be  laid  out,  is  as  land,  but  if  assets  fall  short,  is  viewed  as 
money,  and  not  specific. 

^51.  In  revoking  wills  equity  controls  the  law,  where  the  1  Vesey  ir. 
beneficial  interest  is  devised  in  one  way,  and  so  as  to  be  sepa-  ^'"^^J^*** 
rate  from  the  legal  estate,  and  then  the  testator  takes  that  mood  v.  0g« 
without  any  alteration.     Also  where  having  both  when  he  lander- 
makes  his  will,  he  disposes  of  the  legal,  and  retains  the  bene-       ^' 
ficial  estate.   7  Vesey,  564  ;  8  Vesey  106,  281  ;  5  B.  &  P. 
401  ;  2  Vesey  jun.  41 7 ;  3  Vesey  650  ;  1 1  Vesey,  563. 

A&T.  7.    Power  to  correct  mistakes  in  contracts  or  not.  2  Crench, 

^  I.  This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  in  Massa-  l*^:^*^*' 
chusetts,  on  a  decree  in  chancery.  Graves  and  Barnwell  in  ton  Al.  Ins. 
their  bill  sta'ed  they  wereequally  concerned  in  a  ship  and  car-  Co. 
go,  called,  he. ;  that  each  got  insurance  in  several  places  on 
a  voyage  described  ;  but  in  each  case  intended  for  their  joint 
and  equal  account.  Among  others.  Graves  in  his  proposals, 
called  himself  one  of  the  parties  interested,  and  used  the 
word,  toe,  be. ;  but  got  the  policy  sued,  filled  in  his  own 
name  only  &c.  he.  One  object  of  the  bill  was  to  have  the 
mistake  corrected.  Policy  contained  the  words,  "  as  proper^ 
ty  may  appear  ;"  but  not  the  words  stating  the  insurance  to  be 
for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  Held,  the  evidence  of  the 
insurers'  knowledge  of  the  insured's  intention  when  the  policy 
was  made,  must  be  very  clear,  to  authorize  a  court  of  equity 
to  conform  the  policy  to  such  intention ; — ^not  so  in  this  case. 
And  the  [policy  insures  but  Graves'  half; — ^yet  the  court  al- 
lowed it  was  proved  Graves  meant  to  insure  the  whole.  But 
probable  the  company  believed  they  only  insured  Graves'  in- 
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terest*  So  the  evidence,-«^aod  reasons  stated.  If  one,  mis- 
taking his  rights,  pay  money,  may  recover  it  back.  Neboft  9* 
Stiddarth,  1  Hen.  b  M.  350. 

^  2.  Other  such  cases  of  alleged  mistakes.  If  a  fact  be 
stated  in  a  deed  or  writing  by  mistake^  chancery  may  order  it 
corrected.  But  such  mistake  must  be  proved  by  very  clear 
evidence ;— and  so  by  such  evidence  it  must  be  proved  what 
the  original  agreement  was.  See  Ch.  40,  a.  26,  s.  13.  Forms 
in  equity.  Id.  And  Cb.  194,  a.  2,  s.  31,  biUs,  answers,  and 
evidence.  Solomon  v.  Turner,  Surkie,  51. 

$  3.  If  it  be  the  intention  of  one  party  to  a  contract  to  in- 
clude in  it  a  certain  interest  or  risk,  and  the  intention  is  knows 
to  the  other  party,  and  he  does  not  object,  nor  explain  hioH 
self,  nor  ask  any  questions  tending  to  explain,  then  it  is  bat  a 
mistake,  in  using  inapt  words  to  express  the  party's  meaniDg, 
and  is  one  of  the  usual  grounds  for  chancery  or  equity  to  in- 
terpose upon,  and  to  correct  the  mistake.  1  Atk.  545 ;  S 
Atk.  S88,  Joynes  v.  Statham ;  1  East,  335,  Maanss  v.  Hen- 
derson ;  2  Stra.  1 183  ;  2  Vern.  554  ;  Park,  200,  201,  208, 
213.  What  is  sufficient  notice  to  the  underwriter,  the  as- 
sured acts  as  agent,  Ch.  44,  a.  3,  s.  14.  Dunlop's  lessee 
V.  Speer,  3  Bin.  169. 

$  4.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  a  court  of 
equity  has  power  to  correct  a  mistake  made  by  the  parties  in 
forming  a  contract,  when  the  mistake  is  clearly  proved ;  and 
the  real  question  is,  when  is  it  sufficiently  proved.  It  is  a 
general  principle  that  the  legal  rights  of  the  parties  are  not  to 
be  affected  by  equitable  considerations,  except  where  the 
equity  is  clear  and  material ;  and  if  the  proof  of  a  mistake  is 
to  vary  the  written  contract,  that  proof  must  be  full,  and  the 
matter  mistaken,  something  material.  And  a  court  of  law  will 
act  in  the  same  way.  As  where  a  receipt  is  given  in  full  of  aU 
demands,  when  the  parties  mean  only  some  particular  de- 
mand, a  court  of  law  corrects  tlie  mistake  by  confining  the 
receipt  to  such  particular  demand.  The  real  difference  be- 
tween law  and  equity  in  this  respect,  is  in  the  proof  of  the 
mistake.  The  law  does  not  admit  the  parties  to  testily  or 
declare  on  oath,  but  depends  on  other  evidence ;  whereas 
equity  bears  the  parties,  usually  on  oath,  and  sifts  the  truth 
out  of  them,  in  many  cases  in  no  other  way  to  be  got  at ;  as 
will  be  seen  generally  in  the  cases  in  equity.  And  equity 
Aus  obtaining  one  fact  after  another  from  the  parties,  it  q![ 
course  allows  each  pany  to  amend  from  time  to  time,  as  new 
and  material  facts  «re  disclosed. 

$  5.  What  no  mistake  in  the  quantity  of  land  sold. — Suit  in 
chancery  in  Kentucky.  A,  in  1774,  got  a  survey  on  a  military 
land  warrant,  under  Virginia,  agreeable  to  the  royal  proclau 
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tion  of  1763,  for  3000  acres,  and  sold  for  a  valuable  cbn-  Ch.  225^ 
sideration,  £3000,  his  right  to  the  survey  to  B,  and  assigned     Art  8. 
the  plat  and  certificate  to  him.     He  obtained  a  patent  in  bis  V^^V*^/ 
own  paroe  for  the  land.     On  a  re-survey,  it  measured  2700 
acres.     Held,  no  mistake,  A  sold  and  received  payment  for 
all  he  was  entitled  to.     Wrong  was  to  the  State  if  any.    Bill 
dismissed. 

^  6.  **  In  every  case  between  purchasers  for  valuable  con-  Doog).  Sfl» 
sideration,  a  court  of  equity  must  foUoto^  not  Zead,  the' law.*' 
"  In  construing  agreements  I  know  of  no  difference  between  V^'VTiJP^^ 
a  court  of  law  and  a  court  of  equity.''  293.    *'  Powers  came  ^^i^        ^ 
into  the  courts  of  common  law  with  the  statute  of  uses,  and 
the  construction  of  them,  by  the  express  direction  of  the 
statute,  must  be  the  same  as  in  courts  of  equity."    In  fact, 
neither  court  can  make  a  will,  devise,  or  .contract  for  the  party 
or  parties,  but  each  court  must  take  either  as  it  finds  it,  and 
both  must  equally  find  the  true  intentions  of  the  party  or  par- 
ties, and  alike  follow  them. 

$  7.  An  agreement  made,  clearly  by  mistake,  will  be  s^t  i  iWheatoa's 
aside  in  a  court  of  law,  of  chancery,  or  of  prize.  ^  ^^* 

$  8.  If  a  trustee,  execufor,  &c.  concerned  in  selling,  be  a  $  Vesey  jr. 
buyer,  equity  interposes  inc.  Cases  of  Guardian  and  Ward  kc.  7^i  7<^ 
I  P.  W.  118,  120 ;  2  Cb.  Ca.  167  5  2  Vesey,  547.  Trustees  J^^Jrenw*^ 
selling  and  buying  for  themselves.  1  Vern.  60  ;  8  Vesey  jun.  a  Vesey,  7V, 
349;  4  Ch.  Ca.  425;  2  Bro.  C.  C.  450;  3  do.  639  ;  5  »«• 
Vesey,  680,  707  ;  6  Vesey,  631  ;  18  Vesey,  364  ;  3  P.  W. 
129,   131.    Attorney  and  Client.    2  Vesey  jun.  199,  204, 
Newman  v.  Payne  ;  7  Vesey,  599.     But  a  deed  will  no^t  be 
rectified  in  equity  on  account  of  mistake,  surprise,  or  fraud,  to 
the  prejudice  of  a  bondjide  purchaser,  without  notice.     Sug- 
den's  Vendors,  129. 

Art.  8.    Hoto  a  court  of  equity  looks  behind  the  legal  title* 

^  1.  Wherever  the  legal  title  to  real  or  personal  property  is 
created  by  deed  or  writing,  the  law  begins  with  that,  and  but 
rarely  extends  its  inquiries  behind  it,  or  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  existing  prior  to  the  instrument,  judgment,  or  de- 
cree fixing  the  right  or  title  in  law ;  but  it  is  otherwise  in  equi- 
ty. A  court  of  equity  goes  back  to  these  circumstances,  in- 
quires  into  them  fully,  often  aided  by  the  allegations  of  the 
parties  on  oath.  So  in  fact  inquires  often  what  such  instru- 
ment &c.  should  have  been,  as  well  as  into  many  extraneous 
circumstances,  so  as  to  get  a  full  view  of  the  whole  case. 

§  2.  Equity  looks  behind  the  patent ;  law  does  not.     Tide  ?J?S^' 
to  land  under  the  Virginia  land  law  in  Kentucky  in  question.  Wiiiiamg^b'*^ 
As  in  a  case  of  an  appeal  from  a  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  ai.— j  Whea. 
for  the  district  of  Kentucky,  in  a  suit  in  chancery,  brought  by  ^®"**^^^ 
Finley  to  compel  Williams  and  others,  v^bo  had  the  eldest  pa-  ^^ 
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Ch.  235.  tent,  to  coovey  certab  lands  to  Finlef ,  which  be  claimed  bjr 
An.  8*     virtue  of  bis  prior  settlemeot.    And  held,  the  courts  of  bw 
<^^\r^  will  not  look  beyond  the  patent^  but  courts  of  equity  will ; 
and  will  give  validity  to  the  eldest  entry  against  an  elder  pa- 
tent :  2.  Between  pre-emption  rights  the  prior  improveioeDt 
holds  the  land  against  a  prior  certificate,  entry,  survey,  and 
patent :   3.  An  entry  on  a  pre-emption  warrant  impliedly  in- 
cludes the  improvement,  though  not  expressed  ;— rather  de- 
pending on  a  law  of  Virginia,  usually  called  the  previous  title 
act,  and  other  acts  specially  providing  as  to  improveroem.     lo 
the  year  1773,  Fioley  marked  and  improved  the  land  in  db- 
pute.     Williams'  grantor  marked  and  improved  in  1775  tbe 
same  land,  and  was  first  in  all  the  other  steps  to  get  a  legal 
title.     His  certificate  of  improvement,  entry,  and  patent,  were 
before  Finley's.    And  in  ejectment  Williams  b  al.  recovered, 
on  their  prior  patent,  and  the  Circuit  Court,  sitting  io  equity, 
thought  they  bad  the  better  title.     But  their  decree  was  re« 
versed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which  decreed  Williams  b  aL 
to  convey.    It  deserves  attention  that  this  court  was  influenced 
by  tlie  principles  of  equity,  established  in  such  cases  by  tbe 
courts  of  Kentucky  ;  and  said,  the  Federal  courts  had  <<  con- 
formed to  this  practice  and  adopted  the  principle."    This  may 
be  no  deviation  from  the  above  position  that  the  English  code 
of  equity  is  our  Federal  rule  in  equity.     These  Kentucky 
principles  are  foreign  to  that  code  ;   nor  did  the  Federal 
Courts,  sitting  in  equity,  appear  to  hold  themselves  bound  by 
»e«  Talboij.  ihem.     But  had  such  a  case  arisen  in  Massachusetts  there 
Hard^'^SA,    would  have  been  no  doubt  but  that  the  common  law  afforded 
BrowD*s  les-    a  plain,  adequate  remedy.   Willink's  lessee  v.  Miles,  1  Peters' 
see  »  Gaiio-   jj  ^QD  ;  Penn's  lessee  v.  felyne,  4  Dallas,  402. 

'  §  3.  In  this  case  a  court  of  equity  went  beyond  a  legal 

2,  22,  Fitxsi-  title  acquired  by  Ogden  k  al.  on  a  bill  praying  for  a  con- 
mons&ai.  veyance  by  therfi^to  the  complainants  of  certain  lands  in  New 
r.Ogdeotai.  YotV^  on  the  complainants'  (trustees)  praying  such  proportioii 
of  a  judgment  (a  lien  on  tbe  land|)  recovered  by  Talbot  h  Al- 
luin  against  R.  Morris,  who  conveyed  to  the  complainants  the 
lands,  500,000  acres,  subject  to  tbe  lien  of  this  judgment. 
After  several  assignments  of  it  the  deft.,  Ogden,  acquired  his 
legal  title  under  it,  the  last  step  in  the  title  in  the  case  ;  deft, 
before  had  an  equitable  title  as  the  complainants  had.  In  this 
state  of  tbe  case  the  court  said,  their  title  "  is  placed  upon  the 
well  known  principle  which  governs  a  court  of  chancery,  that 
between  merely  equitable  claimants,  each  having  equal  equity 
with  the  other,  he  who  hath  the  precedency  in  time  has  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  right,"  and  it  was  right  for  the  defts.  to  get  the 
legal  title  under  the  judgment.  Decree  for  them.  Though 
several  questions  were  made,  the  material  one  seems  to  have 
been,  whether  the  purchaser,  Ogden,  under  the  judgment,  held 
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\n  trust  or  not  for  the  complainants,  either  beeause  he  was  not  Ch.  229. 
H  bond  fide  purchaser  for  a  valuable  consideration,  without  no-     Art.  8. 
lice,  or  because  one  of  the  assignors  of  the  judgment  had   v«^"v^^ 
acted  malafide^  so  tainted  the  title  under  it,  or  because  he  had 
but  an  equitable  right  in  it,  a  chose  in  action,  and  assigned 
that  only  as  mere*  security  for  monies  he  had  advanced  at  the 
request  of  the  judgment  debtor.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
judgment  from  its  date  was  a  lien  on  all  the  judgment  debtor's 
immense  tract  of  land  in  the  county  of  Ontario  :  that  under 
it  a  sale  of  this  for  $5,200  was  deemed  a  valuable  considera- 
tion :  and  especially,  though  scores  of  chancery  cases  were 
^ited  in  this  suit,  they  are  all  English,  no  one  a  New- York 
case  though  tliere  had  been  so  long  a  court  of  chancery  in    , 
that  StatQ,— ^another  circumstance  tending  to  show  that  by 
equity  in  our  federal  system  is  understood  the  English  code  of 
equity,  and  not  the   State  equity  found  in  the  several  States. 

%  4.  In  this,  case  the  bill  in  equity  was  grounded  on  the  »  (t^^,], 
equitable,  that  preceded  the  legal,  title ;  and  the  pit's,  bill  354,  Presto^ 
failed  for  want  of  equity,  because  his  prior  equitable  title  r.  Trimble, 
merged  in  his  subsequent  legal  title.  Deft,  demurred  to  the 
bill  for  want  of  equity.  This  stated  that  while  the  land  lay  in 
North  Carolina  one  Dunlop  made  a  regular  entry  and  paid 
the  State  for  it,  and  completed  his  contract ;  this  was  his 
equitable  title :  that  the  statute  was  void,  passed  to  avoid 
this  and  other  such  entries  fee. ;  and  that  afterwards  Dunlop  got 
a  warrant  to  survey  and  a  patent,— -conveyed  to  Rhea,  and  be 
to  the  pit.  The  court  said  if  the  title  be  good  at  law,  there  is 
no  case  in  equity.  If  any  title  in  this  case  it  is  at  law  :  if  no 
title  at  law,  there  is  none  in  equity  j  the  equitable  is  merged 
in  the  grant.  According  to  Finley  v.  Williams  a  court  of  law 
would  not  have  looked  beyond  the  patent,  which  in  this  case 
excluded  the  jurisdiction  in  equity. 

f5  5.  Where  one  may  lose  his  equity  by  taking  what  gives  7  Crancb, 
him  a  legal  right.     Appeal  from  a  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  M8,  Young 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  sitting  ip  Alexandria  as  a  court '''    ™    ^' 
of  equity.     In  1795  Chambers  fa  al.  contracted  to  convey  to 
Young  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Virginia,  for  a  part  of  which 
he  gave  his  promissory  note  to  Chambers,  which  by  several 
endorsements  passed  to  Grundy,  who  got  judgment  on  it  against 
Young  ; — ^was  found  Chambers  fa  al.  had  title  to  but  a  small 
part.     Here  then  Young  might  have  his  equity  to  be  relieved 
against  the  note,  the  consideration  failing  ;  but  Sept.  179S  he 
entered  into  a  new  agreement  with  Chambers  fa  al.  as  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  old  one,  expressly  to  compensate  Young  for  his 
loss  in  that.     Not  material  whether  the  last  agreement  is  per- 
formed or  not,  as  the  note  tvas  endorsed  to  Grundy  before  it 
was  made  ;  by  this  he  lost  his  equity.    Hi?  bill  was  to  be  re- 
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Ch.  235.  liered  fiom  the  said  judgment    Bill  dismiaBed*    He  atqumd 
Art.  8«     a  legal  remedy  oo  bis  new  contract  to  a  full  inderonitjr* 
^^^v^^      %  6.  The  great  Camatic  case.    The  nabob  of  the  Camatie 
1  V99Bf  Jr.     filed  his  bill  in  equity  in  England  against  the  EUist  India  Com-' 
N  bob^*  ha  P!^}[*  ^^^  discovery  and  account  of  rents  and  profits  of  his  ter* 
Cuiwtic  v!     ntories  in  India  while  in  their  possession  as  security  for  debt 
£.  I.  Comp.    and  for  the  balance,  submitting  to  pay  it  if  against  him.     The 
A.  D.  1791.    defts.  pleaded  that  by  divers  charters,  letters  patent,  deeds^ 
acu  of  Parliament  confirming  the  same,  they,  the  defts.  had 
given,  granted,  and  confirmed  to  them,  with  other  privileges, 
the  sole  privilege  of  trading  to  the  East  Indies  and  a  right  to 
send  men,  ships,  be.  and  to  commission  officers,  to  contmue  to 
make  peace  and  war  hc»  for  their  advantage  with  any  natives 
not  Christians  :  that  the  ph.  is  a  native  sovereign,  not  a  Chris- 
tian :  that  all  the  transactions  mentioned  in  his  biQ  passed  be- 
tween him,  as  such  sovereign,  and  the  defts.  in  the  exercise 
of  their  privileges,  and  related  to  matters  transacted  between 
them  with  regard  to  peace  and  war,  and  security  and  defence 
of  their  respective  possessions  ;  and  therefore  are  not  cogni- 
sable in  this  or  any  other  municipal  court.    The  plea  was 
overruled ;  and  the  defts.  having  once  amended,  further  time 
was  refused,  and  they  were  compelled  to  answer  immediately. 
Held,  the  India  Company  have  neither  an  independent  or  dele- 
gated  sovereignty,  but  are  mere  subjects.    Plea  must  tender 
issuable  matter. 
9  tmnch  94      ^  '^*  ^C'rtgage  as  equitable  and  legal  interest.     A  has  the 
Sbirras  k  tl.^  legal  and  equiuble  title  to  a  moiety  of  a  tract  of  land  ;  B  has 
^*  ^^%  ^j^  the  legal,  but  not  equitable,  title  to  the  other  moiety,  undivided ; 
ghT  8m^  i^°d  A  has  a  power  from  B  to  sell  his  half.   A  mortgages  tbe 
Georgia,  Cb.  wbole  to  C,  but  does  not  profess  or  appear  to  intend  to  make 
828,  a.  14.      ygg  Qf  gig  po^er ;  A  mortgages  only  his  own  moiety :  2.  If  a 
plat  referred  to  in  a  deed,  as  annexed,  is  in  fact  never  annex- 
ed, nor  recorded  with  the  deed,  it  affords  no  aid  to  the  de- 
scription in  the  deed  :  3.  K  one  get  a  deed  recorded  as  soon 
as  tbe  law  requires,  he  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  fraudulent  con- 
cealment of  it :    4.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  mortpge 
valid,  it  truly  states  the  debt  meant  by  it  to  be  secured,  but 
stands  as  security  for  the  real  equitable  claims  of  the  morta- 
gee,  even  though  they  arise  after  the  mortgage  is  made,  but 
on  the  faith  of  it,  and  before  the  mortgagee  has  notice  of 
another's  equity :  5.  This  equity  may  arise  by  reason  of  verbal 
agreements  and  entries  in  merchanu*  books ;  though  roortga- 
ces  to  be  valid  must  be  record&d  in  a  year  after  made,  as  in 
Georgia,  attended  with  possession :  6.  If  one  having  an  equita- 
ble interest  be  in  possession,  and  the  mortgage  deed  notice  it, 
the  mortgagee  is  bound  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  takes  the 
property  subject  to  every  prior  equity :   7.  If  a  mortgage  pur- 
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port  to  secure  a  hrge  sum  as  due  to  the  mortgagees  joiotljr,  Ch.  225. 
but  is  bon&Jide  iDteoded  to  secure  different  smaller  sums  due,     Art.  9* 
when  the  mortgage  is  executed,  to  particular  raortgageeSi  ad- 
Tances  afterwards  to  be  made,  and  liabilities  to  be  incurred  to 
an  uncertain  amount,  it  is  valid  in  equity. 

Abt.  9.  fVho  holds  in  trust  for  others^  or  by  absolute  tith 
io  his  oum  use. 

^  1.  This  is  a  very  important  branch  of  equity.  This 
question  arises  directly  or  indirectly  in  roost  great  cases  ia 
equity,  and  is  usually  among  the  most  difficult  to  be  decided. 
Three  maxims,  however,  in  rekition  to  it  are  clear  and  inva« 
riable :  1.  Wherever  one  holds  in  trust  for  others,  and  the 
ends  of  it  are  answered,  he  shall  be  compelled  inc.  whenever 
sufficient  reasons  therefor  exist :  2.  On  the  other  hand,  when- 
ever one  holds  by  an  absolute  title  at  law  to  his  own  use,  and 
no  fraud,  he  is  out  of  the  reach  of  equity  :  3.  As  a  legal  ia 
higher  than  an  equittAle  title,  the  former  shall  never  yield  to 
the  latter,  unless  where  that  is  strong  and  clear,  and  some 
defect  is  in  the  former.  Also  in  relation  to  this  branch  in 
equity  four  difficult  questions  often  arise  as  to  evidence :  1  • 
\Vhen  is  a  trust  not  in  writing  void  by  the  statute  of  frauds  : 
2.  When  is  a  trust  resulung  merely  from  legal  operation  and 
without  writing,  good  and  valid  :  3.  When  may  parol  evidence 
be  admitted  to  explain  writings,  and  shew  the  defi.  holds  ia 
trust :  4.  In  what  cases  is  it  proper  for  parties  by  their  bills, 
answers,  and  replications,  to  shew  the  deft,  holds  in  trust  or 
not. 

$  2.  It  will  be  observed  this  question,  if  the  deft,  so  holds 
in  trust  or  by  such  title,  has  many  times  been  a  material  ques- 
tion in  the  cases  already  stated  in  this  work  to  other  purposes. 
For  instance,  in  Watts  &  Massie,  if  Massie  held  the  1000 
acres  in  trust  for  Watts,  and  so  enforced  to  convey  to  him,  or 
by  a  good  legal  title,  to  his  own  use.  So  in  Fitzsimroons  v» 
Ogden,  Smith  v.  Maryland,  Jerrard  v.  Sanders,  Finley  v. 
Williams,  kc.  &c. 

§  3.  Though  if  the  deft,  hold  by  an  absolute  title,  as  above, 
be  is  out  of  the  reach  of  chancery,  yet  very  often  a  court  of 
chancery  must  well  examine  the  case  to  ascertain  which  way 
he  holds  in  trust,  or  by  title  as  aforesaid,  in  order  to  sustain 
or  reject  the  bill  filed  in  a  proper  manner.  This  too,  is^often 
a  case  in  a  court  of  law ;  the  pit.  sues  in  it  to  recover  what  he 
calls  his  or  something  due  to  him,  and  it  is  objected  his  only 
remedy  is  in  equity,  the  court  must  well  examine  the  case  to 
ascertain  whether  it  shall  sustain  the  action  or  dismiss  it,  and 
tell  him  he  must  sue  in  a  court  of  equity. 

^  4.  Vendor  vieufed  as  trustee  for  purchasers  for  want  of  a 
legal  remedy.    As  under  a  sale  by  order  of  court  for  the  vea- 
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Ch«  336.  dae'e  benefit.  These  causes  were  appeals  from  the  chancery 
Jiri.  9.  side  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
s.,•^^/'•^  county  of  Alexandria.  Many  suits  at  law  and  in  equity  bad 
170^***  M?"  ^®^^®  ^^^^  *°  ^^^''^  between  these  parties.  As  to  the  matter 
HepiKirn  b  bcre  in  question,  see  Hepburn  v.  Auld,  agent  of  Dunlop  bCo. 
Diindas'  aliens,  Ch.  9^,  a.  4,  s.  3 ;  Ch.  1 14,  a.  27,  s.  16  ;  a.  5,  a.  17. 
em*  r°^  this  chapter  ;  1  Cranch,  321  ;  5  Cranch,  262.  Many  points 
Diinlop  b  were  decided  in  these  casea.  The  material  one  in  this  place 
(-0  0  tliis,  on  a  contract  made  by  Hepburn  b  Dundas  to  convey 

S^^He^btrnb  ^^^  ««»^««  ^^  '•'^^  >"  Kentucky  to  Dunlop  &  Co.,  which,  had 
Dundas'  the  contractees  been  citizens  would  not  have  been  constructed 
faeirt andei-  ^  make  the  contractors  trustees ;  bat  as  the  contractees 
^heat  R.  ^Bte  aliens,  the  contractors  were  deemed  trustees  for  the  per-* 
231,  (hit  son  or  persons  to  whom  the  land  might  be  sold ;  and  convey- 
^faiiTed^as  to  ^^^^^  **  decreed  to  be  made  to  such  .persons  as  may  become 
not  the  purchasers  of  the  land  under  the  decree  of  this  court,"  at 

auction  to  be  regulated  by  Dunlop  b  Co.    The  conveyance 
decreed  to  be  in  fee  simple  to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers, 
*^  whh  a  general  warranty,  and  free  of  all  incumbrances." 
1  Wheat.  R.        ()  5.  An  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Kentucky,  in 
^Tr^rw-^  chancery.    The  pit's,  bill  was  to  enforce  the  defts.  to  convey 
tees  of  Tran-  to  him  2000  acres  of  land  in  Kentucky,  held  by  them  as  the 
Byivania  Uoi-  land  of  M'Kcc,  Confiscated  to  the  State  in  the  American  revo* 
verity.         Uition.     The  phs.  claimed  this  land  and  conveyance,  on  the 
ground  they  had  an  equitable  title  to  it,  and  the  defts.  as  trus- 
tees held  it  for  the  pits.    The  equity  they  claimed  arose  from 
his  sale  of  another  tract  of  land,  he,  as  said,  erroneously  sup- 
posed he  was  legally  entitled  to  under  the  same  warrant  and 
survey.     The  pits,  failed,  because  their  evidence   did  not 
prove  the  equity  they  alleged ;  so  did  not  prove  the  defts. 
held  in  trust  for  them.     It  seems  in  this  case  had  the  pits, 
proved  an  equitable  title,  the  court  would  have  held  the  defts. 
«s  so  hcMing  in  trust,  if  their  claims  should  not  have  been 
neglected  too  long. 
7  Cranoh,  ^  6.   Trustees  not  in  mortgage^  but  on  a  conditional  sale. 

wH^v's  e"ectt-  Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  in  Columbia,  sitting  in  chan- 
ts ri  and  de-  eery.  Question— if  the  trustees  held  in  mortgage  or  not. 
elander'  ^  March  20,  1788,  a  deed  was  executed  between  Robert  Alex- 
ander of  the  first  part,  William  Lyies  of  the  second,  and  Rob- 
ert T.  Hooe,  Robert  Muire,  and  John  Allison  of  the  third 
part ;  by  it  Robert  Alexander  for  £800  paid  by  William 
Lyles,  conveyed  to  him  in  fee  absolutely,  twenty  acres ;  aud 
n  hundred  and  forty  acres,  Alexander  by  said  deed  conveyed 
to  said  Hooe,  Muire,  and  Allison,  in  trust  to  convey  the  same 
<o  said  Lyles  at  any  reasonable  time  after  July  I,  1790,  unless 
3aid  Alexander  paid  said  Lyles  on  or  before  thatday  £700,  with 
ioterest  from  said  20th  day  of  March  1788,  and  if  A.  so  paid^ 
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than  to  reconvey  to  Uid.  Said  trustees  covenanted  lo  convey  Ch.  225, 
to  said  Lyles,  if  said  X700  and  interest  were  not  so  paid,  and  Art.  9. 
to  reooDvey  to  said  Alexander  if  so  paid.  He  coovenanted  v^^'v^i^ 
for  further  assurances  as  to  the  hundred  and  forty  acres,  and 
warranted  the  twenty  acres  to  said  Ly[es  and  his  heirs.  Said 
sum  was  not  so  p^id,  and  July  19,  1790,  said  trustees  convey«> 
ed  said  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  to  said  Lyies  in  fee. 
August  23,  1790,  he  for  £%00  sold  both  pieces  to  Richard 
Conway  and  his  heirs;  he,  April  9, 1791,  made  a  partition  with 
Charles  Alexander ;  Richard  Conway  soon  entered  and  made 
permanent  and  expensive  improvement*  January  gr  Februa- 
ry Robert  Alexander  died  testate,  but  did  not  in  his  will  men- 
tion said  hundred  and  forty  acres,  but  devised  it,  if  at  all,  in  the 
residue  to  his  son,  Walter,  the  complainants.  He  came  of  age 
Nov.  1803,  and  brought  his  bill  in  equity  to  redeem  in  1807. 
Held,  not  a  mortgage  but  a  conditional  sale.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  this  case,  that  the  court  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the 
parties  mean  a  mortgage  or  a  conditional  sale,  allowed 
^evidence  to  be  admitted  to  prove  all,  each  and  both  of  them 
said  and  did  for  many  years.  Several  material  rules  of  con- 
atruction  &c.  laid  down  be. :  1.  As  that  a  conditional  sale  to 
be  strictly  complied  with  if  intended,  is  legal :  or  2.  One  may 
sell  lands  with  a  reservation  to  repurchase  them  at  a  fixed 
price  at  a  time  specified,  in  equity:  3.  The  law  does  not 
allow  a  real  mortgage  to  be  converted  into  a  sale  :  4.  Doubt-* 
ful  cases  are  usually  viewed  as  mortgages,  as  debtors  usually 
act  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  more  than  creditors 
do :  5.  If  the  vendee  must  be  restrained  to  his  debt,  that  ought 
to  be  secure  :  hence,  6.  It  is  ^'  a  necessary  ingredient  in  a 
mortgage,  that  the  mortgagee  should  have  a  remedy  against 
the  person  of  the  debtor  i^  7. ''  If  this  remedy  really  exist,  its 
not  being  reserved  in  the  terms  will  not  afifect  the  case :"  8. 
*'  But  it  must  exist  in  order  to  justify  a  construction  which 
overrules  the  express  words  of  the  instrument :"  9.  No  doubt 
on  a  clause  to  repurchase,  as  on  a  clause  to  purchase,  the  time 
of  performance  by  the  repurchaser  must  be  strictly  preserved, 
as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  condition  precedent.  Several  good 
cases  cited. 

^  7.  A  mortgage  is  viewed  as  a  personal  contract,  and  a  2  Eq.  Ca. 
mortgagee  has  no  interest  beyond  Jiis  money.     It  is  also  a  ^JJ-^'j*^* 
rule  in  equity,  that  a  mortgagee  having  possession  shall  never  ch.^."^ 
jt»e  deprived  of  it  before  payment.    Vin.  Abr.  title  Mortgage, 
C.  15.     Equity  does  not  enlarge  the  mortgagor's  time  to  re- 
deem after  six  years'  acquiescence  under  a  forfeiture  by  his 
own  consent,  especially  if  any  improvements  have  been  made  coaKney  v 
on  the  estate.    Nor  shall  there  be  any  redemption  after  long  Lusford 
possession,  settlements  made  and  estate  improved. 
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Ch.  S85.       $  8.  If  a  party,  as  vestry  men,  be.  buy  lands  of  A  in  fee, 
Jlrt.  9.     and  be  or  his  heirs  be  estopped  by  bis  warranty  to  claim  them^ 
v^^'v^'^-^  chancery  will  enjoin  him  or  them  not  to  pursue  an  actioo  to 
T^u^t  af'  ^^^^^^  them,  though  the  party,  aa  vestry  men  &c.,  have  not 
«.  Tajlof .       l^g<^l  powers  to  hold  such  lands,  for  want  of  corporate  powers 
to  such  purpose.     As  in  Virginia  wliere  ihe  vestry  in  the 
episcopal  church  acquired  lands,  but  by  law  was  a  corporation 
only  for  the  purposes  of  holding  personal  estate ;  and  a  statute 
passed  to  transfer  such  lands  (among  others)  to  trustees  of  the 
poor,  adjudged  void.    See  also,  3  Dallas,  386,  Calder  b  ux. 
«•  Bull.     If  a  Slate  erect  and  endow  a  university,  it  cannot 
repeal  the  grant.     Case  in  North  Carolina,  3  Hey  wood's  R., 
University  v.  Foy. 
4vnieat.R.        ^  9.  An  association  not  incorporated  at  the  testator's  death 
1*  *°A  **  ^*^  cannot  take  a  charily  legacy,  though  after  incorporated.    In 
tion  V.  Hart*!  1790,  Silas  Hart  of  Virginia  made  a  bequest  to  the  Baptist 
cin.  Association  that  annually  met  in  Philadelphia,  to  be  a  perpet- 

ual fund  for  the  education  of  baptist  youth  for  the  ministry. 
Mbdv  cafes  In  1792,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  repealed  all  English  stat- 
eite/.  uieg^  including  43  Eliz.  eh.  4.     In  1795,  the  testator  died. 

In  1797,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  incorporated  this 
society,  which  had  existed  many  years  as  a  regular  organized 
body  before  the  date  of  the  will,  and  was  composed  of  the 
clergy  of  several  baplish  churches  of  different  States,  and  of 
an  annual  deputation  of  laymen  from  the  same  church.  Held, 
as  above :  2.  That  the  bequest  could  not  be  taken  by  the 
individuals  who  composed  the  association  at  the  testator^s 
death  :  3.  That  there  were  no  persons  to  whom  this  legacy 
could  be  decreed,  were  it  not  a  charity :  4.  And  not  sustain- 
able in  this  court  as  a  charity  :  5.  It  seems  that  if  a  chari- 
table bequest  be  made,  and  no  legal  interest  vested,  and  which 
is  too  vague  and  uncertain  to  be  claimed  by  those  for  whose 
benefit  intended,  cannot  be  established  by  a  court  of  equity 
by  its  ordinary  power,  or  by  tlie  king's  prerogative  as  parmu 
patrittf  independent  of  the  statute  43  Eliz. ;  and  if  otherwise 
in  England,  quare  if  so  in  the  United  Slates.  Hence,  where 
that  statute  is  not  in  force,  all  such  vague  bequests  must  fail, 
especially  if  there  be  no  special  statute  appointing  trustees  or 
to  give  them  effect. 

But  our  court  admitted  that  such  a  bequest  as  this  baptist 
one  would  be  good  in  England  under  the  43  Eliz.,  as  there 
chancery  would  appoint  trustees,^  and  act  upon  the  principle  of 
cypres  &ic.  See  many  cases  as  to  charities  collected,  4  Wheat. 
R.  App.  1  to  23,  shewing  what  is  a  proper  charity  or  not  hc^ 
The  court  in  this  case  seemed  further  to  hold,  that  the 
equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  Union  does  not  ex- 
tend to  cases  not  within  the  ordinary  powers  of  a  court  of 
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equity ;"  so  does  not  include  a  power  like  the  king's  pre-  Ch.  225. 
rogative,  as  parens  patruz.  A  bequest  may  be  good  by  43  Art.  9* 
£liz.,-— not  so  at  law  as  to  a  parish  not  incorporated.  Ch.  Ca.  v^f^v^^,^ 
134,  267  ;  Hob.  136,  CoUison's  case ;  Flood's  case,  Hob.  136. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  said,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  there  were  two  motives  for  enacting  the  43  Eliz. :  1. 
And  greatest,  was  to  give  a  direct  remedy  to  the  party  aggriev- 
ed, who,  where  the  trust  was  vague,  had  no  certain  and  safe 
remedy  for  the  injury  sustained,  who  might  have  been  com- 
pletely defeated  by  any  compromise  between  the  heir  of  the 
feoffor  and  the  trustee ;  and  who  had  no  means  c>f  compelling 
the  heir  to  perform  the  trust,  should  he  enter  for  the  condition 
broken  :  2.  To  remove  the  doubt  which  existed  whether 
these  charitable  donations  were  included  in  the  previous  pro- 
hibitory statutes.^'  The  43  Eliz.  repeal  the  statute  of  mort- 
main of  H.  VIIL,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  charities  ;  and  the  9 
Geo.  II.  as  far  as  it  extends  repeals  the  43  Eliz.  9  of  Geo. 
II.  is  a  new  act  of  mortmain.  ^*  By  the  civil  law  a  legacy  to 
a  charity,  if  there  be  a  deficiency  of  assets,  does  not  abate  ;  by 
the  English  law  it  does  abate.  So  the  civil  law  is  not  our  rule 
in  this  respect. 

§  10.    Held,  1.  The  Federal  circuit  courts  have  jurisdic-  4  Wheat.  R. 
tion  in  equity  in  every  State,  and  in  all  the  same  powers  and  g^^^'^  ^ '    * 
rules  of  decision  :  2.  Qn  a  bill  in  equity  by  the  United  States  HowUnd: 
against  the  debtor  of  tlieir  debtor,  he  must  b6  made  a  party  : 
but  3.    May  be  by  an  amendment  after  a  decision  on  an  ap- 
peal and  a  remanding  :    4.  To  entitle  the  United  States  to 
priority  on  the  act  of  Congress  of  1799.  ch.  128,  s.  65,  they 
must  prove  their  debtor  has  made  an  assignment  of  all  bis 
property  :  6.  A  State  act,  as  the  trustee  act  of  Massachusetts,   . 
(Ch.  192)  makes  no  difference  :    6.  The  accoimt  must  be 
taken  between  their  debtor  and  his  debtor  made  deft.     This 
priority  explained  in  a  note. 

$  11.  Decided,  1.   If  A  sell  lands  to  B,  and  for  purchase  4Wbeftt.it 
money  not  paid  takes  separate  securities,  A's  equitable  lien  ^*^^^'  q-. 
on  the  lands  is  waived  ;  so  by  any  acts  of  the  parties  shewing  man. 
it  is  not  intended  to  be  retained  :  2.  If  retained  to  a  specified  Many  case* 
extent  the  lien  is  waived  as  to  any  greater  extent.     It  seems  ch!44  a%. 
in  this  case,  that  the  vendor's  lien  for  his  purchase-money  not 
paid  in  England,* holds  in  the  State  of  Georgia  when  not 
waived. 

<J  12.    Chancery  case  on  a  law  for  recording  ^l^^cls  in  JJ^^^**  ^• 
Ohio.     Material  points  decided:  1.  Recording  a  deed  in  a  |or '«. wells, 
county  in  which  the  land  does  not  lie,  is  no  notice  to  after  i  Rose,  308. 
purchasers  or  mortgagers  :  2.  A  bond  fide  purchaser  without  ^  Wheat. 
Iiotice  is  not  affected  by  his  grantor's  intention  to  defraud 
creditors.     See  Sutton  v.  Lord,  Ch.  32,  a.  2,  s.  2.     Distinc- 
tion between  amending  and  withdrawing  an  entry. 
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Ch.  225«       Art.  10.    How  At  pit.  in  tquiiy  mu$i  be  Mt  tpecifiadlf 
Art.  10.    to  perform  hupart  afthe  contract  Sic. 

w•^^/'^p/  ^  ]  •  It  is  an  iDvariable  rula  in  every  code  and  ^ystena  of 
eqnityi  founded  in  the  moral  perceptions  of  mankind,  and  in 
sound  practice,  that  if  the  pit.  or  comphinant  in  equity,  be  not 
able  to  perform  his  part  ot  the  contract  speci6caUy,  in  a  rea^ 
sonable  manner,  to  be  judged  of  by  the  court,  he  cannot  have 
a  decree  to  compel  the  deft,  so  to  perform  his  part.  This 
rule,  without  exception,  is  not  founded  in  fiction,  as  the  rule 
that  makes  money  land,  and  land  money,  is,  but  is  founded  in 
our  moral  sense  of  right  and  wrong*  But  one  question  can 
grow  out  of  it,  that  is,  what  is  this  reOMonable  manner  in  the 
court's  opinion.  On  the  one  hand,  it  clearly  is  not  to  be  able 
minutely  to  perform  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  contract  on  his 
part,  as  to  every  inch  of  ground,  and  every  mill  of  money. 
On  the  other,  it  clearly  is  to  be  able  to  perform,  specifically, 
every  material  'substantial  part  of  his  contract,  as  the  court 
shall  require*  This  ability  naturally  respects  ^tme  and  the  mode 
of  performance.  As  to  timCj  we  may  safely  lay  down  three  rules : 
1.  The  ph.  in  all  events,  must  be  able  so  to  perform,  when  the 
decree  is  made  to  enforce  the  deft,  to  perform  his  part,  for 
bttm^tever-  ^°®  reason,  (among  many,)  it  is  the  nature  and  form  of  a 
iiicaies^H  decree,  in  equity,  in  cases  of  specific  performances  generally, 
Vei«y,  206.  to  order  both  parties  to  perform,  and  to  direct  how  :  this  rea- 
son prescribes,  and  numerous  cases  in  chancery  bocd^s  shew  : 
d  Johni.  Ch.  2.  When  the  contract  itself  fixes  a  time  of  performance,  then 
R.  870  ke.  ^^  p||^  ^^^^  jj^  ^y^\^  ^q  perform  his  part,  except  hindered  by 
the  act  of  God  or  of  the  deft ;  and  then  the  pit.  must  be  able 
and  ready  to  perform  the  moment  the  impediment  occasioned 
by  such  act  is  removed  :  3.  If  no  such  time  is  fixed  in  the 
contract,  but  it  leaves  the  time  indefinite,  then  the  pit.  must 
be  able  to  perform  in  a  reasonable  time,  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  court.  As  to  the  mode  of  performance,  to  be  in  a  reason- 
able manner  in  the  court's  opinion,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  te 
lay  down  rules  further  than  as  above,  it  must  be  of  every  ma- 
terial substantial  part  according  to  the  court's  sound  construe- 
tion  of  the  contract.  It  will  be  observed,  that  these  principle! 
equally  apply  to  the  deft's.  performance.  And  the  ^*  contract 
ought  to  be  in  writing,  certain,  fair  in  all  its  parts,  and  for 
adequate  consideration."  The  mode  of  substantial  perform- 
ance by  eitiier  pit.  or  deft,  in  the  difierent  cases,  will  vary 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each,  however  numerous. 
What  is  a  performance  in  substance  of  a  contract,  is  almost  as 
much  a  question  in  law  as  in  equity,  as  may  also  be  seen  in 
the  legal  parts  of  this  work  relating  to  form  and  substance. 

This  doctrine  of  specific  performance,  no  doubt  had  its 
origin  in  the  English  chancery,  in  part,  in  the  revival  of  the 
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civil  law  in  Europe,  late  in  the  dark  ages  ;  but  appljritig  ocij  Ch.  S3d* 
to  the  ease  in  which  the  contract  concerned  a  thing  transfer-  Art.  10. 
able.     As  in  our  case  usually.  v.^>/^^^ 

(^  2.  This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Circtiit  Court  of  Ken-  2  Wheaton't 
lucky.  Morgan's  heirs  filed  a  bill  in  it  on  deft's.  bond,  con-  ?^^td£';, 
ditioned  to  convey  5000  acres  of  land  in  Ohio  State,  praying  Sorgan  b  al. 
for  a  conveyance  of  it,  if  the  said  heirs  were  able  to  convey, 
and  if  not,  for  a  compensation  in  damages,  deducting  1000 
acres  in  Kentucky,  (to  be  sold,)  the  complainant's  ancestor, 
by  bond  of  the  same  date,  was  bound  to  convey  as  the  con- 
sideration of  the  5000  acres,  deft,  being  insolvent,  on  the 
ground  the  complainants  had  an  equitable  lien  on  the  1000 
acres  for  such  indemnity.  The  bill  was  also  against  Jamea 
Patton,  to  whom  the  deft,  sold  the  1000  acres,  also  C.  AUen 
and  James  Scoby,  for  a  fraud,  in  getting  a  sale  thereof,  under 
a  judgment  by  collusion  ;  bill  also  prayed  this  be  vacated  &c: 
Deft,  confessed  his  inability  to  convey  the  5000  acres,  and 
alleged  fraud  in  the  original  contract  he.  Allen,  Patton, 
and  Scoby,  denied  fraud,  and  claimed  a  good  title  under  the 
sheriff's  deed.  Circuit  Court,  November,  1814,  dismissed 
the  bill  as  to  Allen,  Patton^  and  Scoby,  and  held  the  deft., 
Morgan,  liable  for  the  value  of  the  5000  acres,  and  directed 
a  jury  to  ascertain  it.  May,  1815,  a  jury  estimated  the  5000 
acres  to  be  worth  then  $20,000  dollars.  December  11, 1795, 
$5000.  December  11,  1796,  $6250.  Decree  for  the  $6250 
with  interest  for  the  complainants,  and  costs  against  Morgan, 
and  ordered  execution  against  his  estate ;  also  appointed 
commissioners  to  sell  and  convey  to  the  purchaser,  if  the 
money  could  not  be  raised  by  the  execution.  Con)plain- 
ants  too  directed  to  join  in  the  conveyance,  and  to  stipu- 
late to  pay  20s.  an  acre  for  any  of  the  land  that  might  be  lost 
by  a  superior  title.  Complainants  were  of  Pennsylvania,  jand 
deft,  of  Kentucky.  Morgan  appealed.  Points  decided  in  the 
Supreme  Court :  1.  One  of  the  complainants  removing  to 
Kentucky,  pending  the  suit,  did  not  affect  it :  2.  Necessary 
all  the  co-heirs  of  Morgan  deceased  join  in  the  bill. 

^  3.  It  is  a  universal  rule  of  equity,  that  he  who  asks  for  a 
specific  performance,  must  be  able  to  perform  himself.  Hence 
the  complainants  not  being  able  to  give  a  title  to  the  1000 
acres,  free  of  incumbrances,  were  not  entitled  to  a  decree  of 
specific  performance.  The  incumbrance  was  said  judgment, 
and  sale  under  it,  not  reversed,  though  thereby  666^  acres, 
worth  thousands  of  dollars,  was  sold  for  $l,3724r.  It  does 
not  appear  that  this  jury  thus  employed  only  to  assess  dam- 
ages, was  objected  to  in  the  Supreme  Court.  A  jury  for 
this  purpose  of  assessing  damages,  where  lying  only  in  a  jury's 
discretion,  is  a  valuable  featufe  in  our  equity  system,  not  m 
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Ch.  225*  that  of  the  chtocery  of  EDglaod,  which  sends  such  matters  to 
Art.  10.    be  tried  in  another  court.    The  compIainaDts,  before  thej 
v^^'v^i^  obtained  their  decreet  should  hare  reversed  the  said  judg- 
ment, and  removed  the  said  incumbrance,  a  matter  of  sub- 
stance, as  it  at  least  embarrassed  the  title.    Had  they  done 
this,  they  would  have  been  able  to  perform,  and  the  decree  of 
the  Circuit  Court  had  been  generally  correct.    This,  it  will 
be  also  observed,  ordered  both  parties  to  perform.    And  the 
two  bonds  were  viewed  as  making  but  one  contract  as  to  the 
ability*    See  also  Hepburn's  cases ;  see  a.  5,  s.  14.    Where 
a  trifling  incumbrance,  or  right  remotely  possible,  as  the  royal 
right,  formeriy,  to  part  of  certain  mines  in  America,  is  noobjec* 
tion  to  specific  performance.     So  an  old  foot-way  over  a  small 
piece  of  pasture,  not  used  for  many  years,  and  probably  never 
will  be,  and  especially  if  known  to  the  contractee  when  the 
contract  was  made.     Chancellor  in  ILngland  has  no  power  to 
summon  a  iury. 
^  B1.  Com.         ^  4.  If  the  deft,  disable  himself  specifically  to  perform  and 
Vtn^t^^'  convey  a  title,  equity  will  retain  the  bill,  and  appoint  a  proper 
V.  Stewart^    officer  to  assess  the  damages  of  the  ph.,  (if  not  merely  m  a 
■nd  notes^—  jury's  discretion  only.)     But  no  such  appointment  b  made,  or 
^b^V      ^^^^  directed  of  quantum  daninificatUM^  (but  in  veij  specia 
Ves!  273.        cases,)  on  a  bill  for  such  performance,  if  the  party  be  not  en- 
titled to  it,  for  the  right  of  specific  perjformance  is  the  founda- 
tion even  of  damages, 
a  Wheaton*!       §  5.  Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Kentucky  m  chan- 
MO?'  ^^^y*    Thompson,  the  complainant,  filed  bis  bill  for  a  specific 

ThoDiiMon.  -  performance  of  an  alleged  contract,  to  convey  to  him  one  third 
^®  i  ^  ^^  25,000  acres,  held  by  the  deft.,  as  a  compensation  to  the 
Mortimer  plt*  for  locating  and  surveying  the  same.  Bill  dismissed. 
v.Orchard.^  1.  No  proof  of  the  contract :  2.  That  stated  by  the  com- 
^^^^^"Jj^fljplainant,  as  entitling  him  to  the  customary  allowance,  and  that 
viiie  V,  was  one  third,  and  no  proof  of  such  custom,  he  failed  in  prov- 

Mitchenr--2  jng^  ^3  he  ought,  a  contract  of  terms  so  precise  as  not  to  be 
r^sst!  reasonably  misunderstood  by  eidier  party  :    3.  He  neglected 

to  perform  his  part  \  as  he  neglected  to  locate  and  survey  the 
land ;  and  his  excuse,  he  was  prevented  by  Indian  hostilities, 
had  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  decree  reversed  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  awarding  the  conveyance  prayed  for.  Caldwell «. 
Myers,  Hardin,  553  ;  1  Ball  U  Beatty,  241. 
sCrancfa,  %^.  A*  to  a  specific  performance  of  a  contract.    Appeal 

471,  Pratt  t  from  a  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, on  a  bill  brought  by  Pratt  b  al.  for  the  specific  peform- 
ance  of  a  contract  to  convey  lands.  D.  Carroll  conveyed  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  said  district  to  trustees,  a  moiety  thereof 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  use  of  the  public,  and  a  moiety  to  his 
use.     Held,  where  circumstances  have  so  changed,  that  nei- 


al.  r.  Carroll. 
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ther  party  to  the  contract  can  derive  from  its  execution  all  the  Ch«  225. 

benefit  originally  intended  and  expected,  equity  will  not  decree    ^rt.  10. 

a  specific  performance  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years,  though  '^-^"v-^^ 

one  party  has  expended  much  in  part  execution  of  it,  and 

though  the  first  default  was  the  other  party's,  and  though  this 

probably  prevented  the  party  so  performing  in  part,  performing 

in  toto*     One  party  contracted  to  convey  some  of  his  house 

lots  to  the  other  in  said  district,  and  he  to  build  houses  on 

them,  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  property  on  both ;  but 

their  objects  failed  by  the  building  there  taking  a  different 

turn. 

^  7.  Held,  that  where  a  court  of  equity  gains  jurisdiction  lo  Johns.  IL 
of  a  cause  for  one  purpose,  it  may  retain  it  generally.  ^7. 

^  8.  Equity  will  not  decree  a  specific  performance  of  an  cragg «. 
agreement  made  by  one  intoxicated,  though  not  occasioned  Holme,  18 
by  the  contractee,  nor  order  it  to  be  given  up ;  but  will  leave  ^^^^titik 
the  parties  to  take  their  legal  remedies.    See  Say  v.  Barwick,  v.  ^en,  i 
1  Vesey  b  Beames,  196.    And  the  legal  representatives  of  ^f  "7/*  ^' 
such  intoxicated  person  may  avoid  such  contract.    1  Wash.     ' 
164,  Reynolds  »,  Walker. 

§  9.  Equity  does  not  enforce  specific  performance,  when  it  Sagden,  iw, 
will  be  attended  with  hardship.  Nor  if  the  party  called  on  to  do  jlJ^^^****  *" 
an  act,  is  not  legally  able  to  do  it.  Nor  if  doing  it  will  subject 
him  to  a  new  action  for  damages.  Sugden,  159  ;  2  Ves.  307 ; 
1  Desaus.  Ch.  R.  163  ;  1  Ball  b  Bea.  241,  Ellard  v.  Lord 
Llandaff ;  M'Dermed  v.  M'Castiand,  Hardin,  19  ;  3  Cranch, 
342 ;  2  Ball  b  Beatty,  56. 

$  10.  Pro  tamo.    Where  the  vendor  cannot  execute  his  9  Johns.  R. 
whole  contract,  and  the  vendee  elects  what  he  can  execute,  ^>  Waten 
the  rule  is,  a  person  so  contracting  is  bound  by  bis  assertion  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
in  his  contract,  and  if  the  vendee  chooses  to  take  as  much  as  errors,  A.  D. 
he  can  have,  he  has  a  right  to  that,  and  an  abatement  of  the  ^^  ^JJ^ 
price.  This  rule  holds  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  England,  Sberein  cited, 
and  is  very  different  from  the  rule  that  obliges  the  purchaser  all  English 
to  take  a  part  and  pay  for  it  when  he  is  not  in  fault,  and  when  or\h]^^. 
the  vendor  is  unable  to  fulfil  bis  contract.  The  pro  tanto  doc-  See  also 
trine,  in  its  nature,  is  incapable  of  any  setded  rules.    10  Ves.  ff\l'y^ 
jun.  516  ;  Chinn  v.  Heale,  1  Munf.  63;  and  Hardin,  41.   In  jr\-.See' 
Waters  and  Travis  also  held,  if  the  vendor  convey  for  a  Ch.  825,  a.  6» 
valuable  consideration  bond  fide  to  a  third  person,  without  *'  ^^' 
notice  of  the  previous  contract  of  sale,  and  before  it  is  exe- 
cuted, the  third  person  will  hold  the  estate.     This  legal  power 
in  the  vendor,  between  making  the  contract  of  sale  and  its 
execution  by  a  conveyance,  (among  other  considerations,) 
shews  how  absurd  the  chancery  doctrine  is,  that  the  estate  is 
the  vendee's  to  all  intents,  from  the  time  the  contract  to  con« 
tey  is  made.    This  doctrine,  however,  is  admitted  generally 
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Ch.  235.   in  the  United  States ;  and  has  given  rise  to  numer6as  suits* 

Art.  11.    As  to  the  doctrines,  pro  tanio  and  cy  pres^  there  can  be  no  end 

K,^^^r\J  to  the  distinctions  and  eases  that  may  grow  out  of  them,  for 

b7*''  m6—  '^  '^  ^^  '^^  nature  so  vague,  that  each  and  every  case  must 

Sagden't        '^^^  0°  its'own  circu Distances,  and  the  mere  discretion  of  the 

Vead<Mni,2l9,  chancery  judge.     But  in  a  late  case  it  has  been  decided,  that 

independent  of  special  circumstances,  the  general  rule  is,  that 

the  court  cannot  compel  a  purchaser  to  take  an  indemnity,  or 

the  vendor  to  give  it.    This  rule,  if  adhered  to,  will  do  nway 

many  of  the  evils  of  the  pro  tanto  and  ejfpres  doctrine. 

Art.  11.  Defects  in  the  quality  of  property  sold  or  con- 
tracted to  be  sold  roust  be  numerous,  and  where  there  are 
such  defects  they  are  the  loss  of  the  vendor  or  vendee  accor- 
ding to  circumstances.     But  as  numerous  as  they  may  be,  a 
suit  in  equity  can  be  supported  by  reason  of  them,  but  on  the 
grounds  of  contract,  or  fraud  of  some  sort.    In  other  words, 
the  seller  is  not  liable  for  them  unless  he  warrant  or  deceive. 
But  in  equity,  as  in  law,  there  are  several  rules  of  decision, 
$  1.  If  the  buyer,  when  he  agrees,  knows  the  defects,  he  is 
Dyerv.Har-  understood  to  regulate  his  price  accordingly,  to  take  the  pro- 
crave,  10       perty  as  it  is ;  and  has  no  suit  on  account  of  them,  even  til 
)^V\\^L^'T  there  be  a  warranty,  or  false  description,  if  he  knows  it.     As 

1  Ball K Beat-  .»   ^  '' %*  n  •    «         -i.       •  «   • 

ty,  860.— Ch.  if  A  contracts  to  sell  an  estate  to  B,  and  describes  it  as  lying 
62,  a.  1,1. 14,  in  one  tract,  when  B  knows  it  is  in  several,  and  its  situation, 
^^*  B  must  complete  the  contract,  and  take  the  estate,  without 

even  compensation  for  the  difference  in  value  of  a  farm  in 
one  tract  and  one  in  scattered  parts.  This  case  followed  the 
law,  as  even  at  law  a  warranty  is  not  binding  where  the  de- 
fect is  obvious, — as  a  horse  with  a  visible  defect,  or  a  bouse 
without  a  roof,  warranted  as  in  perfect  repair.  So  in  Virginia 
if  the  purchaser  of  land  knowing  the  seller's  title  is  defective 
as  to  part,  agrees  and  pays  interest  on  the  purchase  money 

^'•yjJi^'jr"  from  a  certain  day,  he  has  no  relief  from  payine  it,  on  the 
eel,  3  Muni.  %  ^  ^     '  .         r  i»iii«« 

243.  ground  he  cannot  get  possession  of  a  part  of  the  land  he  knew 

when  he  agreed  was  held  by  a  third  person. 
LowDdei  V.        ^  2.  The   maxim  caveat  emptor  applies  in  most  cases. 
Lune,  2  Cox,  jjence  if  there  be  defects  in  the  estate,  if  patent,  the  buyer 
can  have  no  relief.     Sherwood  v.  Salmon,  2  Day,  128.    As 
OldSeld  V,      where  a  meadow  was  sold,  and  no  notice  of  ways  over  it  was 
^^Mfi'fiMT*'  S'^®°»  *  specific  performance  was  decreed  with  costs ;  and 
^^'      '      *    Lord  Roslyn  said  he  could  not  help  the  purchaser  who  did 
not  choose  to  inquire ;  this  was  a  sale  at  auction  ;— not  a  latent 
defect.    Perhaps  this  case  depended  on  the  degree  of  negF- 
gence  in  the  buyer  in  not  inquiring.     See  1  Ball  &  Beatt} , 
6Vc8.jr.  678.  350  •  ^qJ  Legge  „.  Crocker,  1  Ball  &  Beatty,  506 ;  and  Shir- 
ley V.  Daviea  in  the  Exchequer }  and  Ves.  307  ;  IS  Yes.  jun. 
98. 
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^  3.  If  the  seller  give  a  false  description  of  the  estate,  the  Ch.  325* 
purchaser  maj,  at  law,  or  in  equity,  rescind  the  contract.     As     Art.  1 L 
if  the  vendor  describe  the  estate  as  being  but  one  miie  from   k^^^s/^^^^ 
a  market  town,  when  it  is  four  miles,  the  purchaser  may  Norfolk, 
avoid  the  contract;  for  in  this  case  there  is  fraud  i°  fels©  worthy^' i    ' 
description.  And  Fenton  t;.  Brown,  HVes.  jun.  144.  And  in  Campb/ca. 
the  nature  of  the  case  the  misdescription  is  not  a  subject  of  ^'^• 
compensation.    The  same  rule  as  to.  an  estate  out  of  repair,  M?nt,  Coop, 
described  as  being  fn  good  repair,  and  its  condition  not  known  173. 
to  the  purchaser. . 

^  4.  Though  the  buyer  properly  cautious  may  discover  the  Shirley  v. 
defects,  yet  where  the  seller  industriously  conceals  them,  he  Stratton,  1 
has  no  relief  in  equity.     As  where  he  represents  the  estate  as  4^'  seamaa 
clearing  a  net  value  ^100  a  year  and  takes  no  notice  of  an  0.  Vawilray. 
annual  expense  that  takes  half  the  sum,  and  this  circumstance 
lie  industriously  conceals  during  the  treaty,  his  bill  for  a  specific 
performance  will  be  dismissed.  16  Yes.  jun.  390.    The  pur- 
chaser may  if  he  chooses  waive  the  incumbrance,  not  disclosed 
at  the  time  of  the  bargain,  and  claim  and  have  a  compensa- 
tion for  it  and  a  specific  performance  decreed. 

^  5.  If  the  vendor  give  a  particular  and  false  description  of  sugden's 
the  estate,  and  the  buyer  cannot  be  proved  to  have  had  a  Ven.224,226. 
distinct  knowledge  of  its  condition,  he  will  be  entitled  to  a 
compensation,  though  compellable  to  perform  the  contract. 
As  if  the  seller  describe  the  house  sold  as  being  in  good  re- 
pair, when  not  so ;  here  is  a  false  description,  so  a  fraud ; 
and  the  buyer  is  entitled  to  a  compensation  for  the  defects, 
and  if  this  will  make  him  whole  he  must  take  a  conveyance, 
but  may  rescind  if  the  defects  defeat  his  main  purpose. 

$  6.   If  the  defects  be  latent,  and  the  vendor  aware  of  Meliish  v. 
them,  and  the  vendee  by  the  greatest  attention  cannot  discover  p  ^t^^l*'^ 
them,  and  has  no  notice  of  them  from  the  vendor,  the  vendee  ]j6.^Bagle- 
may  rescind  the  contract  at  law  or  in  equity :  in  such  a  case  hole  0.  Wal- 
concealment  is  fraud.     But  if  the  seller  agree  to  sell  the  es-  c^itt^s^' 
tate  with  all  its  faults,  the  better  opinion  is,  the  buyer  takes  1  Ball  & 
the  risk  of  the  defects ;  and  there  must  be  a  specific  per-  Beatty,  616. 
formance,  (though  Lord  Kenyon  thought  otherwise,)  if  the 
seller  use  ne  artifice  to  conceal  them,  and  to  prevent  tlieir  be- 
ing discovered  by  the  purchaser, — for  those  words  must  put 
him  on  inquiiy. 

%  7.  But  if  the  words  attfatdti  be  added,  the  seller  is  liable  Schneider  9. 
for  defects,  if  he  prevent  the  buyer*s  discovery  of  them.     As  ^am^b  c 
where  A  sold  a  ship  to  B  with  aUfaultSf  and  without  any  de-  eoel'Z.pick.* 
fects  whatsoever,  and  represented  her  nearly  as  good  as  new,  eringv.Dow- 
when  she  was  quite  unseaworthy,  and  he  kept  her  constantly  ^^g[lj^^ 
afloat  so  that  her  defects  could  not  be  discovered.     Held,  as  «.  BowdeB,4 
the  seller  was  guilty  of  fraud,  the  words  all  faults  Sec.  would  ^^*^^  ^^^* 
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not  protect  him.  Fraud  couM  be  in  a  false  representatioa, 
or  in  using  means  to  conceal  the  defects.  This  fraud  ▼itiated 
the  contract.  And  further  held,  it  was  not  material  whether  the 
seller  knew  of  the  defects  or  not,  as  he  described  the  vessel 
as  in  a  good  condition,  this  false  affirmation  was  a  fraud,  even 
though  ignorantly  made. 

Art.  12.  Defects  in  the  quantity  of  e$tatet  agreed  to  he 
told  fyc. 

^  1.  If  the  vendor  thinks  he  has  sold  less  than  the  purcha- 
ser thinks  he  has  bought,  the  fair  way  is  to  set  the  contracts 
aside ;  but  the  whole  estate  must  be  conveyed  if  both  under- 
stood that  was  the  bargain.  So  if  both  understood  a  part- 
Williams  V.  Caiverly.  Small  variations  in  general  descriptions 
of  lands  are  not  material,  de  minimis  lex  nan  curat.  So  in 
equity. 

^  2.  If  the  vendor's  title  papers  afford  him  a  knowledge  of 
a  deficiency,  and  he  conveys  a  tract  of  land  with  general  war- 
ranty, as  containing  by  estimation  500  acres,  more  or  less,  be 
is  bound  to  make  good  the  deficiency  to  the  purchaser.  2.  A 
deficiency  of  8  acres  in  552  acres  is  not  more  than  one  ndio 
buys  for  more  or  less  may  well  expect.  3;  Where  land  is 
sold  with  warranty,  and  the  quantity  falls  short,  he  must  com- 
pensate the  value  of  the  deficiency  at  the  time  of  the  contract. 
4.  If  several  tracts  of  land  be  sold,  as  adjoining  each  other, 
for  a  gross  sum,  and  no  specification  be  made  at  the  time  of 
the  contract,  of  the  quality  or  separate  value  of  each  parcel, 
and  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  each,  the  buyer  is 
entitled  to  compensation  for  such  deficiency,  according  to  the 
average  value  of  the  whole  tract. 

^  3.  Where  fraud  is  made  the  equity.  As  where  A  agreed 
to  sell  lands  to  B  at  so  much  an  acre,  and  B  enquired  how 
many  acres ;  and  if  A  do  not  inform  him  of  the  true  number 
of  acres,  it  is  a  cheat,  and  there  is  no  need  of  an  express  war- 
ranty in  the  deed  of  conveyance,  the  fraud  is  the  equity.  B 
thinks  the  account  of  A  is  right  and  fair  and  pays  the  price. 
A  decreed  to  refund  what  was  paid  over  the  true  number  of 
acres. 

A  agreed  to  sell  B  about  800  acres  of  land  at  £4  an 
acre,  and  the  deed  was  for  800  acres  more  or  less.  Both  A 
and  B  were  mistaken  as  to  the  quantity.  Measured  608  acres 
only.  Decreed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  that  A  re- 
fund the  price  of  the  deficiency,  192  acres,  being  too  much 
to  be  covered  by  the  words  more  or  less.  Decree  below  re- 
versed. Cited  1  Call,  317. 

$  4.  The  rule  is  the  same  though  the  land  be  not  bought 
or  sold  by  the  acre  professedly,  the  presumption  is,  that  in  fix- 
ing the  price  both  parties  regard  the  quantity  of  hrad*   Heica 
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the  rule  is  that  if  a  misrepresentation  be  made  as  to  the  quan-  Oh.  225. 
tity,  though  innocently,  the  purchaser  shall  have  what  the    Jlrt.  12. 
seller  can  convey,  abating  the  price  out  of  the  purchase  mo-  v^^-v"^^ 
ney,  for  so  much  as  the  quantity  falls  short  of  the  representa- 
tion. 

{^  5.  A  purchaser  has  a  right  to  have  the  contract  rescinded 
in  totOj  where  there  is  a  great  deficiency  in  the  quantity.  Glo- 
ver V.  Smith,  1  Desaus.  Ch.  R.  433. 

^  6.  But  if  the  words,  fty  estitnatumj  or  more  or  less^  be  used,       ,      ^. 
a  small  quantity  more  or  less  is  disregarded.    In  one  case  of  ^^^' 
this  kind,  the  land  fell  short  two  fifths, 72  Freem.  106)  and  no 
relief.  Cited  Twyford  v.  Warcup,  1  Finch,  310.     See  Mar-  6Ve8.Jr.328. 
quis  of  Townsend  v.  Strongroom  ;  Rushworth's  case,  Clay.  — &  Maof. 
46;  GranUand  v.  Wight;  JoliflF  v.  Hite,  1  Call,  301 ;  Smith  i^7"''"'' 
r.  Evans,  6  Bin.  106  ;  Boar  v.  McCormick,  1  Serg.  &  RawL  Munf.  336.— 
166  ;  Dagne  v.  King  b  wife,  1  Yeates,  322  ;  Mann  &  al.  v.  ^I"<^f '- 
Pearson,  2  Johns.  37 ;  Howes  v.  Barker,  3  Johns.  608 ;  Powell  i  ve^,  &  *""' 
9.  Clark,  5  Mass.  R.  355;  Jackson  v.  Ballinger,  15  Johns.  Beam.  375.— 
471 ;  Jackson  v.  Defendorf,  1  Caines,  493 ;  Howe  v.  Bass,  g*y  '  f^""» 
3  Mass.  380  ;  Snow  v.  Chapman,  1  Root,  528  ;  Jones'  de-         ' 
visees  v.  Carter,  4  Hen.  &  Mun.   184.     In  these  numerous 
cases,  and  those  cited  in  them,  will  be  found  all  the  law  of 
much  importance  relating  to  the  indefinite  words,  by  estimation^ 
and  more  or  less.    They  never  have  been  reduced  to  any 
precise  meaning. 

§  7.  If  a  man  purchase  an  estate  by  a  particular  and  in  the  See  Neltoq 
conveyance  if  a  part  of  the  land  be  left  out,  equity  will  re-  ^^^^q^ 
lleye.  Tothil,  83;  Finch,  80.  r.7. 

^  8.  If  lands  be  shown  to  one  as  a  part  of  his  purchase,  he  Oxwich  v. 
will  be  entitled  to  them,  though  expressly  excepted  in  the  con-  Brockett,  i 
veyance  by  name,  if  the  buyer  do  not  know  them  by  that  3^  pta 
name.     See  Ch.  101,  a.  5,  s.  27  ;  Ch.  89. 

§  9.  Defects  in  titles.    All  other  objections  removed  it  is  Sagden's 
extremely  clear  that  equity  will  never  enforce  a  specific  per-  ™*^'**^ 
formance,  except  where  the  vendor  can  convey  a  perfect  title 
in  law  and  equity.     See  18  Ves.  555  ;  Dougl.  421  ;  3  Taun. 
433;  4  Desaus.  Ch.  R.  133;  17  Ves.  jun.  80.    And  if  to  10  East.  248. 
such  title  a  third  person's  consent  be  necessary,  the  seller  must  ^  D%we  , 
procure  it.  5  Taun.  249  ;  7  Tautf.  9.   Also  it  is  to  be  observ-  coip.-lie 
ed,  that  a  decree  in  equity  acts  in  personam^  and  not  as  a  judg-  Ves.  jr.  990. 
ment  does  in  rem.    Aiid  it  is  possible  that  a  court  of  chancery 
never  will  be  able  to  compel  the  person  seized  of  the  legal 
estate  to  convey  it  to  the  purchaser,  as  the  person  so  seized 
may  elect  to  live  arid  die  in  jail ;  another  reason  for  saying  the 
notion  is  ill  founded  which  makes  the  estate  the  purchaser's  to 
all  intents  m  equity  as  soon  as  it  is  contracted  for,  and  before 
it  is  conveyed.    On  sound  principles  the  estate  ought  not  to 


see  EQurrr  system. 

Ch.  226.  be  daemad  the  purchaser's  till  there  is  a  moral  certainty  it  vill 
Art.  1.    be  conveyed  to  him  with  a  clear  tide.— Would  be  »tiU  better  if 

s,^^v"^^  not  till  actually  conveyed. 

Teiv.  42.^        ^  iQ.  xbe  judges  of  the  common  law  do  not  take  notice  of 

8M>Ch.e6,a.  ^1^^  course  and  usage  in  chancery.  The  case  seems  only  to 
prove  the  said  judges  wiU  adhere  to  their  own  practice ;  as  not 
to  issue  a  capioi  on  a  recogniaance,  though  chancery  has  a  dif- 
ferent practice. 


CHAPTER  CCXXVI. 
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Amx.  1.    Pleadings  in  equity — general  principles. 

(^  1.  A  summary  sketch  of  pleadings  in  equity  remains  to 
be  considered  ;  a  general  view  in  this  article,  and  more  in  de- 
tail, with  the  authorities,  in  the  following  ones.  It  is  no  doubt 
true,  that  pleadings  in  equity  are  much  less  intricate,  much 
less  technical,  and  much  less  extended  than  in  courts  of  law ; 
and  may  well  be  divided  into  much  fewer  branches  or  parts. 
Still,  however,  pleadings  in  equity  have  become  to  be  of  im- 
portance,— proceedings  therein  now  are  not  without  form  or 
rules,  as  proceedings  before  referees  are.  Though  in  early 
times  when  most  of  the  chancellors  were  clergymen,  and  the 
chancellor  bad  his  hearings  at  his  house,  and  parties  appeared 
before  him  without  system  or  order  to  get  his  advice  rather 
than  decisions,  no  doubt  the  proceedings  were  without  rule  or 
precedent,  but  merely  such  as  alone  grew  out  of  the  case. 
But  in  course  of  several  centuries  forms  and  precedents  in 
chancery  have  become  material,  and  to  be  adhered  to,  except 
there  be  very  special  reasons  for  departing  from  them  ;  and 
this  in  the  natural  order  of  things.  There  are  usually  doubts 
in  most  litigated  cases,  and  in  them  it  is  altogether  natural  for 
lawyers  and  judges  to  have  recourse  to  settled  forms  and  es- 
tablished precedents  in  similar  cases.  Here  turn  to  the  sy- 
nopsis of  pleadings,  as  in  Ch.  193,  arts.  21  to  25,  boih 
included,  containing  a  general  sketch  of  pleadings  in  equityi 
especially  the  general  principles  on  which  proceedings  in 
chancery  and  equity  are  found. 

^  2.  It  is  a  rule  in  equity,  if  the  deft,  duly  served  with  pro- 
cess do  not  appear,  the  pk.  may  proceed  eo?  parte.  1  Crpocfaj 
17th  rule  of  court. 
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%  3.  The  United  States  are  entxtled  in  equity  t6  preference   Ch.  S36. 
in  bankrupt  cases.  5  Cranch,  289.  ^rt  2. 

$  4.  Choses  in  action,  viz.  stock,   debts,  be.  cannot  be  v^^^v-^»/ 
touched  in  equity,  are  not  liable  to  creditors, — ^not  on  a  kvari  ^JJ^^  '* 
facias.  1  Ves.  jr.  196.    Nor  can  any  criminal  matters.  Coop- 
er's PI. 

^  5.  There  is  no  equity  for  a  judgment  creditor  to  have  i  Ves.  Jr. 
rents  and  profits  of  lands,  where  they  are  subject  to  prior  ^d^'^, 
judgments.     Demurrer  to  the  bill  allowed.  Lewis. 

^  6.  No  bill  of  discovery  lies  on  a  lejal  title  not  establish-  a  ves.jr. 
ed  at  law,  denied  by  the  deft's.  answer.    Such  title  is  first  to  129,  n. 
be  settled. 

§  7.  This  bin  in  equity  was  anciently  a  petition  to  the  king,  Cooper's  Fi. 
and  is  now,  when  the  chancellor  is  a  party,  or  when  there  is  ^' 
none,  but  the  seal  is  in  the  king's  own  hands.     Bills  are  of 
two  kinds,  original  and  not  original. 

Art.  2.  The  bill  of  the  plU  or  complainant,  in  it  nveral 
mes,  authoriiiesj  ^c.  This  bill  is  of  several  kinds,  as  original| 
of  revivor,  of  review,  be.,  lies  in  cases  within  43  Eliz. 

^  1.  The  pit's,  original  bill  must  contain  a  full,  fair,  and  Donstan  v. 
accurate  state  of  his  case.     And  it  is  a  fundamental  principle,  f  ^ch!^^**' 
that  in  each  case  it  contains  sufficient  grounds  of  equity  to  193— Green 
entitle  him  to  the  decree  he  prays  for  whenever  the  facts  and  .'S"**^^"^' 
matters  in  it  are  proved,  otherwise  the  deft,  may  demur  to  it,       ^* 
because  it  does  not  contain  sufficient  grounds  of  equity,  ad- 
mitting the  matters  stated  in  it  to  be  true.     In  actions  at  com- 
mon law  there  Kre  formed  actions,  as  trespass,  conspiracy,  be. 
in  which  a  concise  form  of  a  declaration  has  been  long  estab- 
lished, and  is  purely  technical.  It  is  not  so  in  equity  ;  but  every 
bill  (pit's,  declaration  or  complaint)  must  be  special  and  cir- 
cumstantial.  11  Ves.  jun.  574  ;   Cooper's  PI.  4. 

^2.  The  matter  of  the  bQl.  Where  a  bill  lies ;  see  sundry  ^P®''^  "• 
cases,  American  and  English,  in  the  preceding  articles  and  the  ' 
parts  of  this  work  therein  referred  to.  Further,  a  bill  lies 
to  oblige  one  to  discover  things  that  make  him  a  trespasser. 
1  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  76,  ca.  5.  As  in  entering  a  house  and  taking 
goods.  Id.  So  to  discover  the  owner  of  a  wharf  to  enable 
the  pit.  to  sue  at  law.  2  Vem.  442.  So  to  discover  the  part 
owners  of  a  ship.  2  Vem.  443.  May  be  to  discover  one's 
personal  estate  after  judgment  and  execution  issued.  I  Vern. 
106,  298.  Assignee  of  a  bankrupt  dies,  a  new  assignee  may 
have  his  bill  against  his  administrator  for  an  account.  2  P.  W. 
546.  Lies  to  establish  a  custom,  though  not  for  a  satisfac- 
tion where  the  thing  sounds  in  damages.  2  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  I6S9 
ca.  23.  Lies  to  compel  the  specific  performance  of  an  award 
to  convey  lands  by  a  party  paid  for  them.    3  P.  W.  187. 
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Ch«  236.  Lies  to  stop  a  prosecutbo  at  law  for  a  fraud,  as  it  is  cogoioL^ 
Art.  2.  ble  in  equity  as  well  as  at  law.  3  P.  W,  277,  279.  Lies  foe 
a  creditor  for  relief  against  executors.  2  £q.  Ca.  Abr.  163, 
ca.  29.  Lies  for  a  surety  to  compel  the  obligor  to  pay  the 
debt,  though  the  surety  is  not  sued.  1  Vera.  190.  To  pre- 
vent an  executor  wasting  the  assets,  decceed  to  give  secaritj. 
1  Ch.  Ca.  121.  Lies  to  compel  the  tenant  for  life  to  pay 
a  rent  charge,  that  it  may  not  all  fall  on  him  in  remainder.  1 
Ch.  Ca.  223.  Lies  to  oblige  one  commoner  to  accept  sach 
damages  as  another  recovered.  1  Vern.  308.  Laes  to  dis^ 
cover  by  what  means  an  after  will  was  obtained,  pit.  having  a 
former  one  in  his  favour  not  proved.  8  Vin.  Abr.  548.  A  bill 
lies  to  put  out  a  legacy  to  the  wife  to  her  use.  1  Stra.  503. 
Lies  to  aid  a  defective  conveyance  to  a  legal  charitable  use. 
1  W.  Bl.  91.  If  the  executor  has  no  asseu  a  bill  lies  against 
devisees  and  legatees  in  equity.  Where  a  bill  lies  for  dis^ 
covery  of  land  bought,  see  r endleton  v.  Wambursie.    Equity 

Johnt.  Ch.R.  j^j^jg  ^  judgment  creditor  after  execution  sued  at  law,  by  com^ 
polling  a  discovery  and  account  against  a  debtor  or  third  per» 
son  possessing  his  property  and  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
legal  process. 

^  3.  A  bill  lies  in  usury  cases  only  on  requiring  the  true 
debt  to  be  paid  or  tendered.  Johns.  Ch.  R.  367.  JLies  in 
behalf  of  an  infant  tnven^re  sa  mere.  1  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  71,  pi.  5. 
As  to  usury.  Cooper's  PI.  204. 

^  4.  BtUs  quia  timet.  Where  A  has  goods  and  a  library 
for  his  life,  remainder  to  B,  bill  lies  for  B  to  have  them  or 
security.  1  Ch.  R*  110.  Lies  for  an  apprentice  out  of  his 
time,  to  compel  his  master  to  sue  within  a  year,  or  to  deliver 
up  the  bond  and  indentures.  1  Ch.  Ca.  70.  Lies  to  prevent 
executors,  administrators,  &c.  from  wasting  the  assets.  1  Ch. 
Ca.  121.  To  prevent  a  multiplicity  of  law  suits.  1  Vern.  22. 
So  to  avoid  a  circuity  of  action.  Lies  to  ascertain  xhe  bounds 
of  land  by  commission,  after  the  right  is  established  at  law.  2 
Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  163,  pi.  21.  Lies  to  be  quieted  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  common,  but  not  of  a  ferry  or  highway.  4  Ym.  Abr. 
426,  pi.  36. 

9  Cjmneh,  19.  A  bill  in  equity  to  enjoin  a  judgment  at  law  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  original  bill ;  nor  can  a  pit.  in  equity  have 
a  decree  for  more  than  he  sues  for  in  his  bill ;  and  it  must 
state  his  case  with  certainty,  yet  succinctly  as  to  all  material 
circumstances  of  time,  place,  manner  ttc.  Cooper's  PI.  6  ;  8 
Vesey  jun.  398 ;  1  Vesey  jun.  287,  290,  East  India  Comp.  v. 
Henchman. 

a  V6s.Jr.a96.      ^  6.  Jls  to  form  of  the  biU  fyc.  If  for  an  account  of  fees  he. 

^7  ^i^2   ^^  ^  establish  a  right,  pit.  must  in  his  bill  shew  how  his  right 

V«My  jr.823.— Cooper^t  PI.  8  to  20,— Redesdale**  Tr.  Cb. 
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vested.  Buob.  95.     Suggestion  the  pit.  has  no  remedy  at  law,   Ch.  226. 

though  usual  is  not  necessary  : — rules  &c.  Pit.  states  in  his  bill     M^rL  2. 

his  seizin  for  life  or  in  tail  &c.  in  the  disjunctive  ;  deft,  may  s^^y^J 

take  It  either  way.    1  Vern.  219.     If  the  bill  contain  matter 

criminal  or  scandalous,  it  is  expunged  and  costs  paid.  Rules  &z;c. 

in  Ch.  94  ;  2  Vesey,  24.     None  is  deft.,  merely  to  pray  for 

costs.  2  Vesey,  281.     One  has  a  bill  in  his  own  name  and 

one  in  his   assignee's.  1  Vesey,  544 ;  3  Atk.  602.     A  bill 

may  have  two  different  aspects,  so  that  if  the  ph.  fail  as  to 

one,  he  may  prevail  as  to  the  other.  2  Atk.  324.     And  it  will 

be  observed,  that  in  several  cases  before  stated,  American  and 

English,  the  pit.  in  his  bill  prayed  for  some  specified  object  or 

objects,  also  for  general  relief.     So  two  bills  may  be  filed  on 

one  subpoena  against  the  same  deft.    Prac.  Reg.  in  Ch.  26. 

But  two  bills  reported  for  the  same  cause,  one  must  be  dis- 

missed^  Id.     If  two  bills  be  brought,  one  by  some  creditors 

for  themselves  and  others,  and  the  other  by  other  creditors  for 

the  same  purposes,  the  court  allows  both  bills  to  proceed.  3 

Atk.  602.     But  if  relief  be  prayed  for  by  the  bill,  and  at  the 

hearing  given  up,  must  be  expressly  waived  on  the  record.  1 

Vesey  jun.  197.   A  bill  praying  general  relief  is  sufficient.    If  Cook  o.  Blar- 

general  relief  in  one  part  of  the  bill  and  particular  relief  in  the  tyn,2  Atta. 

other,  and  that  improper, — stands  over  to  be  amended,  paying 

costs  of  the  day.     The  court  will  not  adopt  a  general  rule  to 

make  all  incumbrancers  parties.    3  Vesey  jun.  314.     A  bill 

prays  for  general  relief,  pit.  may  at  the  bar  pray  for  particular 

relief.  2  Atk.  141. 

§  6.  The  pit's,  bill  prayed  relief  in  the  general  execution  2  Mod.  86, 
of  a  trust,  and  demanded  £6000,  his  wife's  portion.  Relief  ^^^°"**'' 
decreed  wasj  that  deft,  levy  a  fine  according  to  his  father's 
covenant  so  to  do,  (among  other  things,)  and  though  the  pit.  had 
a  good  remedy  at  law  on  a  covenant  to  pay  £6000,  and  to 
levy  a  fine  to  secure  it ;  also  in  this  case,  there  was  a  material 
legal  question  if  there  was  a  covenant  to  levy  a  fine,  and  this 
question  chancery  decided. 

^7.  The  heir  at  law  brings  his  bill  for  a  discovery  and  iVe».jr.7a, 
delivering  up,  or  depositing  title  deeds,  against  executors  fcc.,  p^^^?  "* 
possessing  them  and  the  premises  by  agreement  with  a  tenant 
by  the  curtesy,  pit.  need  not  state  every  link  of  his  pedi- 
gree in  his  bill. 

§  8.  Amending  a  hUh  This  is  almost  of  course  in  equity,  i  Ves.  jr.447^ 
paying  costs.  Motion  of  course  after  plea  or  demurrer  to  pteroe.^" 
amend  the  bill  on  20^.  costs,  must  state  the  plea  or  demurrer 
is  not  set  down  for  argument ;  after  set  down,  full  costs.  If 
the  pit.  do  not  appear,  plea  allowed  of  course.  After  an  an- 
swer the  pit.  may  always  amend  on  paying  20^.  costs.  1  Atk. 
396.  After  publication  ph.  cannot  amend  without  withdrawf 
ing  his  replication.  1  Atk.  51. 

roh*  VII.  72 
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Ch.  236.       ^9.  A  bill  amended  after  answer,  paying  costs,  is  viewed 
Art.  2.     as  an  original  bill,  and  the  pit.  is  not  bound  by  offers  in  the 
s^^^^v^  fornoer  bill,  nor  the  deft,  by  submissions  in  his  answer ;  but 
lVe8.jr.2to,  matter  subsequent  to  the  original  bill  comes  by  way  6f  supple- 
^^^'  mental  bill,  and  not  by  amendment.  1  Atk.  391. 

lVei.jr.406.      ^  10.  A  new.  pit.  by  supplementary  bill  may  impeach  a 
decree  on  rehearing  on  petition  of  former  parties.    All  amend- 
ments moved  must  be  properly  stated.    1  Vesey  jun.  388. 
Subpoena  not  necessary  to  an  amended  bill.    4  Ves.  jun.  66. 
/  ^11.  Certainty  in  the  bilL     Even  at  law  it  is  good  plead- 

ing to  state  facts  correctly.    It  is  more  so  in  equity,  as  in  this 
there  is  but  very  little  technical  pleading.    The  first  rule  is  to 
state  and  plead  facts  and  matters,  so  as  to  lay  a  ground  be 
the  decree  the  ph.  prays  for  :  2.  Rule,  so  to  plead  as  that  the 
court  will  readily  and  clearly  understand  the  pleader's  case  : 
3.  And  so  as  that  the  other  party  can  readily  know  how  to 
answer,  defend,  be. 
Hufon^r  *^'      ^  ^^    "  '^^®  ^"®  ^"^  ^^  pleading  is  to  plead  facts."    If  the 
Barrow^  267,  vendoT  bring  a  bill  for  the  specific  performance  of  an  agree- 
287^1  Ves.  ment ;  if  the  deft,  rely  on  the  pit's,  want  of  title,  be  must  rest 
^^^^J*^  PI    ^"  **^*  answer  and  not  file  a  cross  bill.     A  biU  bad  on  de- 
4^  a  *   murrer,  because  it  did  not  well  connect  the  firaud  widi  ibe 

transaction.  So  where  the  deft,  so  mentioned  mor^^ees 
that  the  pit.  could  not  amend.  So  a  general  charge  of  aoom- 
bination  to  defraud  is  too  loose,  A  bill  to  perpefuale  testi- 
mony to  a  right  of  common  and  of  way  is  uncertain,  because 
charged  so  generally  the  deft,  cannot  know  the  point  to  be 
examined.     Demurrer  to  it  allowed.     But  there  is   not  in 

f leading  in  equity  that  decisive  certainty  required  at  law. 
lence  a  bill  may  be  framed  in  the  disjunctive,  and  with  two 
different  aspects,  so  that  if  decided  against  the  pit.  in  one,  he 
may  be  aided  in  the  other. 

^13.  The  matter  of  the  bill  Where  it  lies  not.  Sundry 
cases,  American  and  English,  in  the  preceding  articles,  and 
further. — Lies  not  to  oblige  one  to  discover  what  may  subject 
him  to  a  penal  statute.  1  Vem«  109.  JVemo  ienetur  seipsum 
accusare.  Id.  Not  to  discover  who  is  tenant  of  the  freehold,  in 
order  to  sue  a  forroedon.  Held,  on  demurrer.  1  Vera.  212. 
But  Gary.  22.  Nor  tenant  to  the  precipe  on  a  voluntary  convey- 
ance. 1  Vem.  213,  273.  Not  a  matter  that  subjects  one  to 
forfeiture  of  estate.  2  Ch.  R.  86.  Not  to  oblige  the  husband  to 
discover  ill  usage  to  his  wife.  1  Vern.  254.  Not  to  compel  one 
to  a  specific  performance  of  a  contract  to  deliver  com«  2  Eq. 
Ca.  Abr.  160^  ca.  6.  Nor  to  transfer  stock,  lb.  ca.  8.  Not  U> 
compel  trustees  to  enter  to  preserve  contingent  remamders,  as 
their  title  is  at  law.  Though  ope  in  renaainder  may  bring  Us 
bill  to  compel  deeds  &c.  to  be  brought  into  court  9  Mod. 
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128, 132.  Lies  not  to  compel  the  performance  of  a  contract  Ch.  226. 
to  pay  money,  consideration  of  having  stifled  a  prosecution  for  Art.  2. 
felony.  3  P.  W.  277. — Lies  not  to  discover  criminal  acts ; 
8  Vin.  Abr.  543 ;  nor  to  subject  the  deft,  to  a  forfeiture  as  for 
waste.  2  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  378,  ca.  9.  Pit.  not  entitled  to  a  dis- 
covery without  verifying  his  title  at  law.  8  Vin.  Abr.  538. — Lies 
not  to  relieve  in  case  of  non-performance  of  a  condition  pre- 
cedent. 1  Salk.  23 !•  As  to  a  parol  agreement,  Ch.  11,  a.  1, 
s.  2.  Bill  of  discovery  and  injunction,  Ch  115,  a.  4,  s.  33 ; 
Ch.  9,  a.  18,  s.  19.  Where  a  bill  lies  not  to  enforce  a  judgnTent 
at  law,  see  Skillern  v.  May,  4  Cran.  137.  Equity  will  not 
decree  a  mere  Mgal  title  proper  for  ejectment,  even  on  a 
cross  bill,  where  the  cnriginal  bill  is  dismissed*  1  Vesey  jun. 
2  J  3.  But  no  costs  for  deft.  Id.  And  if  the  ph.  in  his  bill  claims 
any  relief,  he  is  not  entitled  to  it  or  any  discovery.  The  deft. 
may  demur  to  his  bill.  Cooper's  PI.  110  &c.  181  be. 

As  to  eeriiorarif  and  bilb  to  remove  causes  from  iDferior 
courts  that  cannot  properly  consider  them,  see  Cooper's  PI. 
49,  50.  As  to  the  matter  of  a  bill  ehher  for  relief  or  discov- 
ery, or  both,  it  is  clear,  it  is  often  multifarious ;  and  particu- 
larly so  as  the  pit.  in  his  bill  is  allowed,  by  long  settled 
practice,  to  anticipate  the  deft's.  defence.  For  instance,  his 
plea  of  the  statute  of  frauds  and  perjuries ;  the  pit.  expecting 
this  plea,  attempts  in  his  bill  to  obviate  its  effect ;  as  in  bis  bill 
for  a  specific  performance  of  a  parol  contract  as  to  lands,  he 
states  a  part  performance  of  it — what  in  correct  pleadings  he 
would  only  reply  ; — ^tfans  blending  in  his  bill  the  proper  matter 
of  ft ;  also  the  proper  matters  of  a  replication.  So  the  pit.  an- 
ticipating the  deft,  will  plead,  in  bar  of  the  ph's.  bill,  the 
statute  of  limitations,  he  states  hi  it  an  acknowledgment,  or  a 
renewed  promise  within  six  years.  So  anticipating,  tlie  deft, 
will  ift  his  plea  deny  he  has  any  interest  in  the  subject  matter 
of  the  bill,  (being  only  a  mere  witness,)  the  ph.  states  in  his 
bill  and  charges  interest  m  the  deft.  And  matter  thus  by  an- 
tidpation  stated  in  the  bill  is  viewed  in  equity  as  true,  if  not 
fully  denied  by  the  deft,  and  usually  draws  from  him  both  a 
plea  and  ain  answer.  His  plea  putting  in  issue  a  single  pointy 
9ihd  his  answer  supporting  his  plea.  For  mstance,  the  ph.  in 
tm  bill  charges  interest  in  the  deft.,  the  deft's.  plea  must,  by 
averment,  meet  the  charge  of  interest ;  and  the  plea  must  al- 
ao  be  supported  by  an  answer  denying  such  claim  or  charge,— 
as  also  stated,  a.  6,  s.  22.  Without  such  statement  the  bill 
would  be  bad  on  demurrelr,  as  it  would  not  state  any  interest 
in  the  deft,  to  make  biih  a  party  ;  or  would  only  state  a  parol 
contract  as  to  lands,  or  a  promise  above  sii  years  old  &c. 
The  pk.  aware  of  this  adds,  as  above;  in  which  case  the  deft, 
cannot  demur,  but  must  plead  and  answer,  so  as  to  get  the  true 
and  material  facts  of  the  case  fairly  in  trial  before  the  court. 
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Ch.  22G.       ^14.  Parties  to  the  bUL    All  concerned  in  the  demand 
Art.  2.     ought  to   be  made   parties.     Hence  if  tbe   bill   be  against 
^««^*v^^  the  executor  of  one  obligor  for  discovery  of  assets,  all  the  ob- 
2  Com.  D.      WgQis  must  be  joined.  2  Vent.  348.  But  those  only  are  parties 
not,  others      against  whom  process  is  prayed.   1  P.  W.  593,     Regularly, 
added  on  mo-  want  of  parties  ought  to  be  objected  on  opening  the  cause: 
1^"*'^^'    but  it  is  often  necessary  to  let  them  in  after  the  cause  is  fully 
to 42, 288,     heard.  3  Atk.  111.    But  if  creditors  or  legatees  bring  a  bill 
^m"?!?*"'  ftgwost  an  executor,  a  residuary  legatee  need  not  be  a  party. 
Hoover  r'       ^  Brown,  Ch.  K.  303.  But  joint  and  several  debtors  roust  be 
Donally  &al.  joined,  3  Atk.  406.     But  a  principal  cannot  object,  his  surety 
is  not  joined ;  nor  need  be,  a  representatitr^  of  a  surety  de- 
ceased insolvent.  Id.    Nor  need  the  attorney  general  be  in 
cases  of  private  charities.  3  Atk.  277  ;  Bunb.  291 ;  Stra.  95  ; 
Hard.  181,  333  ;  Ca.  Ch.  153,  277,  in  public. 

Bill  to  redeem,  the  heir  and  executor  or  administrator 
roust  be  a  party.  2  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  1 65,  c.  2.     A  eetimi  que 
trust  must,  in  all  cases,  be  a  party,  but  not  the  trustee.  Pr« 
Ch.    175.    Executors  of  lessee   bound   to  repair  roust  be 
parties,  though  he  died  insolvent.    Bill  amended,  2  Eq.  Ca. 
Abr.  165,  ca.  6.  A,  B,  and  C,  are  jointly  and  severally  bound, 
^B  died,  a  bill  against  bis  executors  alone.  2  Will.  R.  313. 
A  power  and  no  estate  being  devised  to  executors  they  need 
not  be  parties.  2  Will.  R.  308.     Lands  devised  to  pay  debts, 
creditors  bring  a  bill  to  compl  a  sale — ^beir  must  be  a  party. 
Secus  of  a  trust  created  by  deed.  3  Will.  R.  91.     If  a  bill  be 
against  a  trustee  for  an  account,  all  the  cestui  que  trusts  mosl 
be  pits.  1  Vern.  110.    To  a  bill  (o  establish  a  custom  the  owner 
of  the  inheritance  must  be  a  party.  Bunb.  181.     A  tradesman 
is  employed  by  a  committee  of  a  voluntary  socie^ ;  a  bill 
against  them   is  sufficient,  omitting  the  other  members.  1 
Brown,  Ch.  R.  101.     Three  mortgagees,  joint  tenants,  all 
must  ioin  to  foreclose.  368;  Atk.  237  ;  2  Vesey,  431,  491. 
On  a  bill  for  account  of  fees  to  establish  a  right,  all  persons 
having  any  pretence  to  right  must  be  parties,  as  all  will  be 
bound  by  the  decree;  though  at  law  a  judgment  for  fees  does 
not  bind  a  third  party.  2  Atk.  296,  515.     In  a  suit  for  a  lega- 
cy the  executor  is  a  sufficient  party.  1  Vesey,  129,  444. 
Husband  tenant  for  life,  remainder  to  his  wife  for  life,  he 
brings  a  biU  to  know  if  certain  lands  were  included  in  the  set- 
tlement, she  must  be  a  party.  1  Atk.  290.     If  an  beir  bring  a 
bill  for  discovery  of  the  money  of  A,  with  which  a  trustee  pur- 
chased an  estate,  A's  executor  must  be  a  party.  Ch.  R.  4, 5. 
Bill  against  baron  and  feme  abated  by  his  death.  3  Salk.  84. 
One  lessee  alone  cannot  have  apportionment.  1  Stra.  95.  Bill 
for  a  charitable  use,  all  the  tenants  need  not  be  parties.  1  Salk. 
162.    Want  of  proper  parties  is  not  cauSe  to  dismiss  tbe  bill ; 
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3  Cran.  220 ;  but  may  be  added  on  motion.  Com.  D.  Ch.  E  2.  Ch.  226. 
Two  lessees  must  join  for  appointmeut ;  and  if  one  will  not,  is     Art,  2. 
made  deft.  Stra.  95.  Assignee  of  a  legacy  sues,  executor  must  v.^-v^^ 
be  a  party.  Ca.  Ch.  277.     Second  mortgagee  brings  a  bill  to 
redeem  against  the  first,  the  mortgagor  or  his  heir  must  be  a 
party.  2  Brown  Ch.  R.  276 ;  2  Atk.  237  ;  2  Vesey,431,  491. 
Bill  by  assignee  of  a  judgment,  assignor  must  be  a  party.  1 
Vesey  jun.  463 ;  Cooper's  PI.  37,  cited. 

§  1 5.  A  crew  of  80  appoint  two  of  their  number  prize  agents, 
and  afterwards  64  of  them  claim,  the  agents  have  certain 
shares,  the  80  must  be  parties  lo  a  bill ;  if  not  it  may  be  de* 
murred  to.  2  Vesey,  312.  In  a  bill  for  discovery  of  assests, 
administrator  must  be  a  party  deft.  2  Atk.  51.  .  Corporations 
and  all  persons  of  full  age  not  labouring  under  any  special  m- 
capacity  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  chancery.  So  a  feme  covert 
if  her  husband  be  banished,  or  has  abjured  the  relm,  or  is  an 
alien  enemy.  Cooper's  PI.  23. .  A  foreign  sovereign  may  sue 
in  equity,  24 ;  but  not  if  not  acknowledged  by  the  executive 
government.  24.  Aliens  may  be  parties  or  not  in  equity  as 
at  law.  24.  See  Ch.  3.  One  outlawed,  attainted,  or  a  bank- 
rupt cannot.  25,  26.  But  persons  made  defts.  in  chancery  can- 
not plead  their  own  disabilities.  26,  294. 

^16.  Infants  and  idiots  and  lunatics  generally  sue  and  de- 
fend in  equity  as  at  law,  aided  by  others,  as  stated  in  Ch.  35,  Alien  ene- 
Cooper's  PI.  25,  23.    And  a  bill  may  be  filed  in  behalf  of  a  mies  oannot 
child  in  ventre  $a  tnere^  and  an  injunction  may  issue  to  prevent  ^^  a^  di  ^^ v*^ 
waste  in  its  estate.  29.     Also  a  wife  in  several  cases  may  sue  ery,  Cooper's 
in  equity  by  her  next  friend,  as  where  in  opposition  to  her  ^i-  ^^ 
husband's  interest,  but  her  consent  to  the  bill  is  necessary.  29. 
But  by  order  of  the  court  she  may  defend  alone,  or  without 
such  order,  where  her  husband  makes  her  a  deft. ;  for  then 
he  treats  her  as  a  feme  sole.  30.  And  see  Ch.  19,  as  to  mar^ 
ital  rights. 

^  17.  Cooper  in  his  pleadings  in  equity,  speaking  of  parties,  P.  soto42.-> 
truly  observes,  that  is  a  very  difficult  part  in  these  pleadings,  J,,^^*  *®^ 
to  have  the  right  parties  to  them  ;  and  that  it  is  a  general  rule, 
'^  that  however  numerous  the  persons  may  be  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  of  the  suit^  they  must  nevertheless  be  all  made 
parties,  pits,  or  defts,  so  that  a  compete  decree  may  be  made 
between  those  parties,  it  being  the  constant  aim  of  a  court  of  dale'^  Ch. 
equity  to  do  complete  justice,  by  embracing  the  whole  subject.  Pi.  46, 12. 
deciding  upon  and  settling  the  rights  of  all  persons  interested 
in  the  subject  of  the  suit,  to  make  the  performance  of  the  or- 
der of  the  court  perfectly  safe  to  those  who  are  compelled  to 
obey  it,  and  to  prevent  future  litigation."     If  this  be  not  done 
the  bill  is  open  to  objections  at  the  hearing,  or  to  demurrer. 
This  is  the  general  rule,  but  it  has  its  exceptions,  as  already 
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Ch.  226.  appears  in  se^ral  caaes*  And  in  fixing  parties,  beneficial,  as 
Jbi,  2.  well  as  legal,  interest  must  be  considered  as  settled  in  the  re- 
sult or  decree ;  hence  every  trustee,  or  each  one  in  his  place, 
must  be  a  partj.  1  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  72.  But  this  rule  may  be 
dispensed  with,  if  any  of  them  be  not  amenable  to  the  court, 
and  the  fact  appears.  Id  ;  and  Prec.  in  Ch.  69 ;  2  Vern.  380  ; 
2  Afk.  5 10.  So  it  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  make  all  inter* 
ested  parties  to  the  bill  as  far  as  to  include  the  first  tenants  in 
tail  in  existence ;  therefore  a  remainderman  expectant  upon 
the  estate  tail  need  not  be  a  party.  Cooper's  PI.  35,  36,  185. 
And  if  no  tenant  in  tail  in  existence  the  first  person  entitled  to 
the  inheritance  mast  be  a  party,  and  when  none  such,  the  ten* 
ant  for  life.  Id.  And  generally  one  need  not  be  a  party,  where 
he  cannot  be  bound  by  the  decree,  when  a  party ;  nor  if  it  be 
intended  it  shall  not  bind  him,  and  not  operate  on  him  in  its 
execution.  1  P.  W.  100;  2  Atk.  125;  3  P.  W.  91,  331. 
Parties  improperly  joined  or  not,  Cooper's  PL  181,  182;  3 
Vesey  jun.  487. 

^  18.  So  when  the  persons  having  a  like  interest  are  very 
numerous,  a  part  of  ihem  only  may  sue,  of  necessity.  As  if 
many  creditors  seek  an  account  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
debtor  for  paying  their  debts,  a  few  of  them  may  sue  in  be- 
half of  all ;  and  the  other  creditors  may  come  in  under  the 
decree.  Cooper's  PI.  39,  185,  186,  cites  2  Vesey,  312.  So 
a  legatee  having  a  distinct  legacy ;  and  one  entitled  to  a  dis- 
tributive share  may  sue  alone.  Id. ;  other  cases,  40,  and  caaes 
cited.  But  if  a  bill  be  multifarious,  the  deft,  may  demur  to  if 
as  bad  in  form.  Several  pits,  cannot  demand  in  one  bill  sev- 
eral distinct  matters  against  one  deft. ;  nor  one  ph.  demand 
several  matters  of  distinct  nature  against  several  defts.  Coo- 
per's PI.  181,  182.  As  if  an  estate  be  sold  in  lots  to  several 
^  pnrchasers,  they  cannot  join  in  one  bill  against  the  vendor  for 

a  specific  performance,  as  each  one's  case  is  distinct. 

^  19.  A  bill  to  perpetuate  testimony.    This  is  a  species  of 

Abr  883,234.  original  bill.  Its  object  is  to  preserve  the  testimony  of  witnesses, 

— s  Do.  ISA.  to  be  used  in  the  proper  courts,  as  well  to  be  used  in  future 

7^  Yfr^^mo  suits  as  to  prevent  litieation.     The  principle  of  this  bill  ought 

854, 861, 468.  to  be  practised  upon  m  every  good  system  of  jurisprudence ;  and 

^Cooper's     we  find  such  a  bill  was  in  use  among  the  Romans.  It  has  often 

r  Saik.^F   ^^P^B^  ^^^^  one  has  foreseen  proof  by  witnesses  would  become 

— Cro.  El.      necessary,  probably  after  their  death,  and  would  be  lost,  to  his 

?*2.-j«Vejcy  disadvantage,  if  not  preserved  in  this  way ;  hence  he  prays  in 

^^'      '      '    his  bill  for  leave  to  examine  witnesses  in  order  to  perpetuate 

their  testimony.     This  bill  must  state  the  subject  matter  as  to 

which  his  evidence  is  to  be  preserved ;  and  he  must  show  be 

has  some  interest  in  this  subject,  and  that  he  may  sufiTer  by 

the  loss  of  the  testimony.    But  any  vested  interest  is  suffi- 
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cieDt,  as  io  remainder  or  reversioQ  after  an  estate  for  life ;  but  Ch.  226. 
a  mere  possibility  is  not ;  Dor  is  an  interest  the  deft,  may     Art  2. 
irremediably  bar  by  a  recovery  or  otherwise  ;  nor  any  expec*  ^^^^^/^^^ 
tation,  as  of  an  heir  living  his  ancestor,  or  of  a  devisee  living 
the  testator.     Any  sort  of  existing  right  which  the  law  allows 
to  be  an  interest,  even  a  contingent  interest,  is  a  good  ground 
of  this  bill ;  and  if  the  ph.  have  but  an  expectation,  as  an  heir 
apparent,  and  so  far  no  ground,  yet  he  may  make  a  contract 
respecting  his  expectation  and  possibility,  which  contract  may 
be  sufficient.     So  the  pit.  cannot  have  this  bill  when  he  has  a 
right  to  sue  and  settle  his  title,  as  where  not  in  possession  and 
has  a  right  to  sue,  as  then  he  ought  to  assert  his  right.  But  when 
in  possession  he  cannot  sue  to  recover,  and  so  has  no  opportu- 
nity to  examine  his  witnesses  at  law,  though  he  expects  a  fu«  f  yf,^',  aoer 
ture  contest.     Therefore  decided  that  one  in  actual  possession 
of  a  fishery  might  bring  this  bill ;  but  otherwise  if  not  so  in 
possession.  Cooper's  PI.  54*.  And  then  the  pit's,  bill  must  well 
describe  the  rights  as  to  which  the  evidence  is  to  be  taken,  and 
the  parties  concerned,  and  state  and  shew  some  existing  m-  ]  veaey,  if. 
terest  in  those  h6  makes  defts.     1.  They  ought  to  know  to  449,460, 
what  right  and  parties  the  pit.  proceeds,  and  2.  In  a  future  w^f^^2!.'i 
trial  of  his  right  it  must  clearly  appear  that  the  testimony  he  vern.  812^— 
preserves  relates  to  that  right ;  as  it  is  clear  that  the  ph.  cannot  ^  Vesey  jr. 
preserve  evidence  as  to  one  point  or  subject,  and  in  an  after  ^»J"pi  ^^ 
suit  apply  it  to  another.     And  if  the  matter  be  charged  too 
generally,  the  deft,  may  demur  to  the  pit's,  bill.    As  where  he 
brought  one  to  perpetuate  the  testimony  of  witnesses  to  a  right 
of  common  and  of  way.     The  pits,  claimed  as  lessees  of  a 
manor  under  A,  and  the  bill  charged,  that  the  "  tenants,  own- 
ers, and  occupiers  of  the  said  lands,  messuages,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments,  in  right  thereof  or  otherwise,  have  had  firom 
the  time  whereof  the  memory  &c.  have,  and  of  right  ought  to 
have,  common  of  pasture  for  their  horses,  sheep,  and  other 
cattle,  in  a  certab  waste,  called  Brown  Clee  Hill,  Sic."    Like 
charge  of  a  right  of  way.    The  bill  also  charged  that  the  pits, 
were  in  quiet  possession  ;  but  the  deft,  threatened  them  with 
actions,  when  their  witnesses  should  be  dead.     Demurrer  to 
this  bill,  four  causes  :  1.  That  the  pits,  had  no  equity  :  2.  Nc^ 
legal  right  of  common  was  stated  in  any  one :    3.    Several 
pits,  having  distinct  interests  were  joined  in  the  same  bill :    4. 
Not  stated  as  to  what  messuages  in  particular  the  rights  of 
common  and  way  were  claimed.     Demurrer  allowed,  because 
the  charge  was  too  general ;  because  by  the  words,  or  other- 
foife,  the  ph.  was  at  liberty  to  prove  any  right.     The  cbaocel- 
tor  said,  *^  special  pleading  depends  upon  the  good  sense  of 
the  thing ;  and  so  does  pleading  here.''    Here  ^'  there  must  be 
something  substantial."*   *^  The  par^  must  claim  something ;" 
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See  Ch.  198, 
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1  Cranch, 
nilft  lie. 


"  and  the  deft,  ought  to  know  to  what  the  pit.  points  his  com- 
missioD."  So  the  children  of  a  first  marriage  may  have  this 
bill  to  perp^uate  evidence  of  it,  against  children  of  a  second 
marriage.  6  Vesey  jun.  251.  The  bill  must  state  the  sitaation 
of  the  witnesses.  1  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  234. 

%  20.  A  bill  to  examine  witnesses  dt  bene  esse.  This  is  like 
the  other  in  most  respects ;  but  differs  in  one  :  that  is,  by  a 
pit.  in  possession ;  this  by  one  out  of  possession,  and  having 
witnesses  infirm  or  aged,  or  a  single  witness,  and  in  aid  of  his 
trial  at  law.  6  Vesey  juo.  251.  Ph.  must  make  affidavit  of 
the  fact  shewing  how  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  evidence, 
as  by  the  death  of  his  witnesses,  or  their  leaving  the  country. 
1  P.  W.  117  ;  Ambl.  65  ;  3  P.  W.  78  ;  1  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  233, 
234;  1  Vern.  441 ;  2  Vem.  169 ;  Hard.  332. 

§  21.  Bills  of  discovery,  a  third  species  of  orginal  bills,  not 
praying  relief,  by  which  a  suit  may  be  commenced  in  a  court 
of  equity.  *^  Every  bill,  except  the  bill  of  certiorari^  may,  ia 
truth,  be  considered  as  a  bill  of  discovery,  for  every  bill  seeks 
a  disclosure  of  circumstances  relative  to  the  pk's.  case.''  Coo- 
per's PL  57.  But  strictly  this  bill  of  discovery  is  to  discover 
facts  resting  in  the  deft's.  knowledge,  or  of  deeds  or  writiags, 
or  other  things  in  his  custody  or  power,  and  seekii^  no  refaef 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery ;  and  if  a  pit.  be  entitled  not 
to  relief,  but  to  a  discovery,  and  he  prays  relief  also,  bis  btU  is 
bad  on  demurrer.  But  where  the  pit.  in  his  bill  for  a  discovery 
may  go  on  for  general  relief,  and  an  injunction,  see  Brandoa 
V.  Sands,  a.  5,  $.6.  General  rule  is,  the  pit.  shall  have  a  dis- 
covery only  of  what  relates  to  his  own  tide,  as  of  deeds  he 
claims  under,  "  and  not  pry  into  that  of  the  defts."  Cooper's 
PL  58  cites  2  Vesey,  445,  and  several  cases.     See  art.  16. 

Art.  3.  Process — to  bring  in  the  deft,  to  answer  Sec. 

^  1.  Several  cases  of  process  in  chancery  may  be  seen  in 
Ch.  193,  a.  21  be. ;  Ch.  220 ;  Ch.  225 ;  and  in  the  several 
parts  of  this  chapter.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  practice, 
to  issue  a  subpoena  or  attachment  to  bring  the  deft,  into  courts  * 
before  the  ph.  has  filed  his  bill,  at  least  in  substance,  it  has 
been  a  bad  practice  ;  as  till  this  is  filed  it  is  impossible  for  the 
court  to  know  on  what  ground  to  proceed.  The  deft  is  brought 
iu  to  answer  to  something  in  nubibusj  and  to  no  purpose,  if 
death  or  other  cause  prevents  the  pit's,  original  bill  being 
filed.     On  this  principle  is  the  4  b  5  Anne,  c.  16. 

$  2.  In  England  and  in  the  United  States,  the  practice  has 
been  for  a  court  of  equity  to  direct  its  process  where  there  is 
no  statute  provision.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  as  early  as  A.  D.  1796,  by  a  rule  of  court,  accordingly 
ordered,  **  that  process  of  subpoena  issuing  out  of  this  court  in 
any  suit  in  equity,  shall  be  served  on  the  defendant  sixty  days 
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before  the  return  day  of  the  said  process ;  and  further,  that  Ch.  226. 
if  the  de^t.  on  such  service  of  the  subpoenal  shall  not  appear  Art  3. 
at  the  return  day  therein,  the  complainant  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  proceed  ex  parie.^^  This  rule  seems  to  make  the  attach- 
ment for  contempt  in  not  appearing  unnecessary.  A  subpoena 
seems  to  be  the  first  process  in  England,  disobedience  to 
which,  when  duly  served,  is  viewed  as  a  contempt  of  court, 
and  an  attachment  of  contempt  issues,  as  stated  Ch.  220,  art.  4 
&  5 ;  and  this  often  followed  by  a  sequestration.  This  at- 
tachment there,  is  attended  with  many  doubts  and  difficulties. 
So  is  sequestration.  See  2  Com.  D.  Chancery  D.  1  tac. ;  1 
Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  word,  Process. 

^  3.  The  above  rule  does  not  direct  how  the  subpoena 
shall  be  served.  If  the  manner  of  serving  it  be  settled  in  a 
State,  this  may  in  it  be  adopted  ;  if  not  settled,  perhaps  the 
best  rule  is  to  have  it  served  as  an  original  summons  is,  by 
the  officer's  giving  the  party,  or  leaving  for  him,  at  his  place 
of  abode,  an  attested  copy. 

^  4.  lif  there  be  several  defts.  in  a  suit,  not  a  corporation, 
it  is  conceived,  the  subpoena  must  be  served  on  each  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  court's  process,  a  feme  covert  excepted. 
Where  served  on  her  husband  with  notice,  his  wife  is  a  paJrty 
with  him.  , 

It  wiU  be  observed,  that  the  rule  cited  above  only  waives 
the  deft's.  contempt  in  not  appearing  in  court ;  but  leaves  all 
other  misconduct,  as  to  the  subpoena,  amounting  to  a  contempt 
of  court,  where  it  has  been  in  practice  in  England,  and  in  some 
of  our  States ;  as  the  improper,  or  contemptuous  treatment 
of  the  court,  in  relation  to  the  subpoena,  by  abusive  languagCi 
or  misconduct  of  those  who  serve  it. 

^  5.  The  subpoena  is  served  in  England  in  many  ways  not 
applicable  here,  and  in  ways  that  vary  there.  And  if  a  deft* 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  court's  process,  it  cannot  be  legally 
served  by  a  service  on  another,  but  by  statute,  or  at  least  a 
standing  public  rule  of  the  court ;  as  by  the  rules  and  orders  in 
Chancery,  and  stat.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  25,  providing  for  notice  to 
an  absconding  deft.,  taking  the  pit's  bill  pro  confesso^  and  to  pay 
his  demand,  a  sequestration  of  the  deft's.  real  and  personal 
estate,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary.  2  Yes.  jun. 
188fac.;  2  Atk.  114. 

§  6.  For  every  contempt  in  relation  to  this  subpoena,  as  for 
other  contempts,  lies  the  process  of  contempt,  as  stated  Ch. 
193,  a.  21  tiCj ;  and  especially  a.  28 ;  and  Ch.  220,  a.  4, 
a.  5  ;  and  this  is  usually  the  attachment  of  contempt.  1  Ch« 
C.  238  ;  1  Vern.  172  ;  2  Vern.  369. 

§  7«  Attachment.  This  the  pit.  cannot  have  without  clear 
evidence  of  the  deft's.  contempt,  as  it  is  to  deprive  the  sub- 

TOL,  TIf.  73 
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Ch*  326.  ject  or  citizeD,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  his  personal  liberty,  to 
Art.  4.  punish  him  with  imprisonment,  &c.  Hence  the  affidaiits, 
s.^^*v^^^  stating  the  facts  on  which  the  attachment  issues,  must  be 
positive  and  certain,  or  such  facts  must  be  confessed,  or  with- 
in the  court's  vic«^.  It  lies  for  any  contempt,  well  proved, 
and  even  for  answering  insufficiently,  or  if  the  husband,  by 
menaces,  makes  his  wife  answer  contrary  to  her  belief.  2  Atk. 
SO.  Or  if  a  party  refuse  to  obey  an  order  or  decree,  or  for 
debt  or  costs,  or  both  decreed.  2  Anstr.  380,  413  ;  3  Vesey 
jun.  471.  For  any  act  in  contravention  of  a  decree,  by  one 
who  hears  it  pronounced.  S  Atk.  564,  567.  For  disobeying 
an  award  made  by  rule  of  court.  For  ill  treating  him  who 
serves  the  subpoena.  The  deft,  may  be  examined  on  interro- 
gatories,  and  if  to  matter  not  in  the  order  or  affidavit,  he  may 
demur,  and  refuse  to  answer ;  rules  he.  in  Ch.  114;  and  if 
no  contempt  proved,  is  discharged,  with  costs.  As  to  a  libel, 
chancery  has  cognizance  of  it  only  when  a  contempt  of  court. 
2  Atk.  469.  In  this  case  three  sorts  of  contempts  are  stated : 
1.  Scandalizing  the  court  itself:  2.  Abusing  parties  in  the 
fbion!'  ^^'  cause  :  3.  Prejudicing  mankind  before  the  cause  is  heard, 
as  by  printed  statements  be.  So  2  Vesey,  520;  2  Atk. 
488,  507. 

None  are  parties  to  the  bill,  though  named  in  it,  but  those 
against  whom  process  issues, — ^Cooper's  PK  16, — ^which  is  a 
subpcena  to  individuals,  and  a  writ  of  distringas  to  corporations 
aggregate,  which  answer  under  the  common  seal.  But  some- 
times the  court  will  order  their  principal  officers  or  members 
to  answer  on  oath.  Id. ;  and  cites  1  Vem.  117 ;  14  Vesey, 
245. 

Abt.  4.  Pleas  in  abatement  and  amendments. 

$  1.  Pleas  in  abatement  are  not  common  in  equity,  for 
several  reasons.  The  following  among  others :  1.  The  rigid 
practice  in  pleadings  in  courts  of  law,  are  not  much  regarded 
m  courts  of  equity  :  2.  This  court  allows  amendments  very 
liberally  :  3.  If  any  person  or  persons  refuse  to  be  pits,  who 
ought  to  be,  he  or  they  may  be  made  deft,  or  defts. ;  4.  In 
almost  any  stages  in  the  suit  before  a  final  decree  is  made, 
new  parties  may  be  inserted  in  the  suit  by  amendment,  or  a 
further  bill  or  bills  :  5.  If  a  party  iie^pendente  lite^  pit.  or  deft, 
the  suit  does  not  abate,  unless  such  party  is  so  far  a  material 
party,  and  concerned  in  interest,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
have  representatives  before  the  court,  before  there  can  be  a 
final  decision  of  the  cause  :  and  6.  Practice  in  equity  is  very 
liberal  Fin  letting  in  such  to  be  parties  in  the  suit.  These 
principles  will  appear  in  the  cases  more  in  detail  in  this  and 
the  next  preceding  chapters,  and  other  parts  of  this  work. 
The  few  pleas  m  abatement  are  mainly  for  want  of  paities. 
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$  2.  CoitM.  At  law  if  the  deft,  plead  in  abatement  the  Ch.  226. 
want  or  omission  of  parties,  he  must  shew  who  they  are,  in  Ari.  4. 
order  to  give  the  pit.  a  better  writ.  Moseley,  207.  But  in  VXV^^ 
equity  if  there  be  such  a  plea,  the  bill  may  be  dismissed,  but 
roost  generally  is  amended,  and  the  omitted  party  added  by 
some  proceeding  well  understood  in  chancery  ;  and  if  thereby 
a  party  be  added,  process  must  be  prayed  against  it.  Also  1 
WiU.  R.  593 ;  Stra.  95.  If  a/eme  9oh  deft,  marry,  pending 
the  suit,  it  is  not  abated  ;  secut^  if  a  feme  sole  pit.  so  marry. 
2  £q.  Ca.  Abr.  1.  If  two  joint  tenants  bring  a  bill,  and  one 
releases,  the  suit  is  not  abated.  2  Freem.  R.  6.  But  though 
the  attorney  general  joins  in  the  bill,  the  relator's  death  abates 
it,  as  he  is  a  material  party.  Preced.  in  Ch.  13.  If  baron 
and  feme  sue  in  equity  for  what  they  have  a  joint  right  to,  the 
death  of  either  abates  not  the  suit.  1  £q.  Ca.  Abr.  1 ;  3  Ch. 
R.  40 ;  2  Vem.  249.  Nor  does  the .  pit's,  death,  after  a  bill 
of  interpleader  is  filed,  abate  the  suit.  As  where  a  trial  at 
law  is  directed  to  settle  the  matter  between  the  defts.,  the 
suit  is  at  an  end  as  to  the  ph.  1  Vern.  351.  If  husband  and 
wife  have  a  promise  made  to  them,  and  they  bring  a  bill  for 
performance,  and  pending  it  she  dies,  it  does  not  abate,  as 
the  whole  interest  survives  to  him.  Cary,  88.  Nor  if  they 
sue  in  her  right  and  he  so  dies.  3  Ch.  R.  40.  Nor  if  a  bill 
be  against  them  for  a  legacy,  she  executrix,  and  he  so  dies. 
2  Vem.  249.  Nor  does  the  bill  abate,  if  two  joint  tenants  sue 
it,  and  pending  it  one  dies.  3  Ch.  R.  66.  The  cestui  que 
trusfi  death  abates  the  suit  as  to  him ;  yet  if  there  be  a  de- 
cree against  him  and  his  trustees  to  convey  &«;•,  they  must 
do  it,  for  the  death  of  either  party  abates,  only  quoad  him. 
1  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  2,  c.  7.  And  the  court  held,  generally  in 
this  case,  (Winchelsea  case,)  that  if  there  be  several  pits,  or 
defts.,  and  any  of  them  die,  the  suit  abates  but  as  to  such, 
and  goes  on  as  to  those  alive,  especially  if  nothing  is  to  be 
done  by  the  deceased  or  their  representatives.  But  if  the 
pits,  should  afterwards  desire  a  conveyance  of  the  equitable 
interest,  they  must  revive  against  the  heirs  of  the  cestui  que 
trust.  *^  And  so  in  all  cases  where  any  thing  was  required  to 
to  be  done  by  the  representatives  of  the  party  dying."  Also 
held,  if  some  of  the  pit's  refuse  to  join  in  a  bill  of  revivor,  the 
others  may  alone  sue  it,  and  make  those  refusing,  defts.  Also. 
held,  the  deft,  may  bring  a  bill  of  revivor  as  well  as  the  ph. 
Also  held,  money  may  be  ordered  out  of  court  to  the  party 
entitled  to  it  by  the  decree,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  some 
of  the  parties.  Several  pleas  to  the  person^  Cooper's  PL  242 
to  25a 

As  to  several  matters  pleadable  in  abatement,  see  Synopsis^ 
Ch.  193,  a.  22,  as  to  the  jurisdiction,  alien  enemy,  oudaw- 
ry,  &c. 
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Ch.  220.        $  8.  If  the  plea  be  In  abatement,  and  disallowed,  is  a  resp&nr 
Art.  5.     deas  ouster*  1  Vera.  73.  Nor  is  a  dilatory  plea  allowed  when 

v^p^/^^/   the  deft,  is  in  contempt,  or  answers  by  commbsion. 

Ph.  entitled  himself  as  administrator ; — ^plea,  not  adraiDi^- 
trator.  Held,  a  good  plea.  1  Vem.  473.  Good  in  abatement 
at  law. 

§  4.  See  several  of  the  above,  and  other  cases  in  abate- 
ment.  Cooper's  PI.  62  to  73  ; — also  106,  192.  As  to  pleas, 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  see  art.  5,  s.  29,  demurrers  to 
the  jurisdiction.  The  only  material  difference  is  in  getting 
the  facts  into  the  case,  on  which  exceptions  to  the  jurisdictioo 
are  taken.  If  they  appear  in  the  bill,  deft,  may  demur,  if 
not,  he,  by  his  plea,  must  work  them  into  the  case,  and  so  lay 
them  before  the  court.  Several  cases.  Cooper's  PI.  237, 241. 
A  plea,  alleging  the  pit's,  disability  to  sue  be.  is  said  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  plea  in  abatement. 

1  Eq.  Ca.  ^  '^*  Amendments,  These  prevent  many  pleas  in  abate- 
Abr.  i29, 30.    ment.    Bill  may  be  amended  where  proper  parties  are  not 

472  ««—  ^^^^  ^^^*  ^^  ^^®  ^"*^'    ^         ^*"  ^^'     ^  answers  may  be 

fi  Will.  R.  amended.    If  there  be  a  mistake  in  the  bill  requiring  amend- 

e46.^Bunb.  ment  before  the  deft,  appears,  it  may  be  amended  on  motion, 

K42?-^'*'  without  costs;  but  if  after  he  appears,  costs  roust  be  paid. 

Bunb.  246.—  Costs  on  a  demurrer,  put  in  for  a  slip  or  mistake,  are  20s., 

2  Freem.  R.  which  being  paid,  the  party  may  amend  without  motion  ;  but 
R  aw^i  '^^  ^"y  "^^  matter  arise  after  the  cause  is  at  issue,  necessary 
Will.  R.  428.  for  the  pit.  to  state,  this  is  done  by  filing  a  supplemental  bill, 
pi^^^sM  ^^^^^  *^®  court  will  admit,  and  on  affidavit  of  such  new  mat- 
to  889/  ^^^'    BiU  amended  by  adding  several  tenants  of  a  manor,  some 

as  pks.  and  some  as  defts.,  in  order  to  establish  a  custom. 

1  Ch.  Ca.  29.     A  conveyance  stated  in  a  bill  without  date, 

amended.     Deft,  may  amend  his  answer  in  a  small  matter, 

without  notice,  but  in  a  material  point  he  must  give  notice  of 

the  motion  for  such  amendment ;  and  though  in  a  material 

point,  and  after  issue  joined,  yet  the  court  will,  on  affidavit  of 

surprise,  and  paying  costs,  allow  an  amendment.    The  deft., 

by  her  answer,  consented  an  award  made  by  her  father  might 

be  confirmed  ;  court  refused  leave  to  amend  in  this  respect, 

though  she  made  oatli  she  never  read  the  award  be.  2  Vern. 

434.    An  order  amended  by  adding,  **  and  ti^,"  though  bad 

at  law.  3  Vern.  376.     Plea  amended. 

Art.  6.  Demurrer  to  the  pWs.  biU. 

llttford*!  ^  ^'  P™^*P'^5  °f  demurrer  briefly  stated,  Ch.  193,  a.  22, 

Pleadinn,      I^  object  is  to  point  out  matters  to  shew  the  pit.  ought  not  to 

14.— 1  ves.    have  a  decree, — only  admits  facts  well  pleaded,  and  these  alone 

w.  M^  ^    without  the  conclusion  of  law.     The  general  intent  of  it  is  to 

Ves.  jr.  289.    deny  the  pit.  can  have  a  decree,  because  his  bill,  if  true,  does 

M^^ti2     ^^  contain  sufficient  equity  to  eotide  him  to  it ;  but  the  de» 

Tmj  jr.  27,  4fi0.r-6  Mod.  188.^ 
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murrer  confesses  every  thing  well  pleaded  ;  and  a  demurrer  Ch.  226. 
is  clearly  proper  when  taking  the  pit's,  charges  or  facts  in  his     Art.  5. 
bill  to  be  true,  it  must  be  dismissed,  as  having  no  sufficient  ..^^v^h^ 
foundation  in  equity  whereon  to  decree  in  his  favour.     And  if 
the  pit's,  bill  contain  joint  and  separate  demands,  this  is  good 
cause  of  demurrer ;  but  not  if  the  bill  state  a  feoffment  with- 
out alleging  livery,  because  this  is  intended.   Demurrer  demo^ 
raiur,  will  go  no  further.  Co.  L.  71. 

§  2.  The  ground  of  a  demurrer  musi  be  a  sJiort  point  ^c.  a  vei.  Jan. 
As  where  the  assignees  of  a  bankrupt  claimed  on  a  bill  a  spe-  263, 266, 
cific  performance  of  an  agreement  to  make  leases  &c.  con-  Hewkt&d. 
taining  a  great  combination  of  circumstances.     Defts.  de-  Demunren 
rourred  generally.     Demurrer  overruled,  though  no  perfect  "*  general 
contract  was  stated  by  the  bill,  but  the  chancellor  thought  it  atlaw^CiMp^ 
not  a  point  on  this  demurrer ;  as  that  excluded  all  the  evi-  er's  PL  lis. 
dence,  on  hearing  which  he  might  decree  for  or  against  the  per- 
formance.    If  1  understand  this  case,  obscurity   itself,  the 
demurrer  to  the  whole  bill  was  deemed  improper,  because  it 
precluded  all  the  evidence  which,  when  seen,  might  have 
thrown  light  upon  a  complicated  case  and  enabled  the  chan- 
cellor to  do  better  equity  than  on  the  demurrer. 

^  3.  But  a  demurrer  to  the  whole  bill  is  correct,  where  it  is  3  Yes.  jr.  348, 
clearly  bad,  and  not  so  complicated.     As  where  the  pit's,  bill  ^'^i  ^T^es  n 
stated  generally,  that  under  some  deeds  in  the  deft's.  custody    ^^** 
the  pit.  had  a  title  to  some  interest  in  some  estates  in  their  pos- 
session, and  prayed  a  discovery  and  delivery  of  the  title-deeds, 
possession  of  the  estates,  and  an  account.     Demurrer  to  the 
whole  bill  allowed.  The  demurrer  alleged  one  cause,  that  was, 
that  the  pit's,  bill  did  not  shew  "  any  sufficient  matter  of  equity  to 
entitle  him  to  the  relief  thereby  sought."    Phs.  had  leave  to 
amend,  and  in  fact  to  make  the  bill  more  specific  and  certain ; 
the  demurrer  to  the  whole  bill  seems  to  have  been  allowed, 
because  loose  and  vague  it  was  impossible  for  the  deft,  to 
know  to  what  they  were  to  answer.   Plea  or  answer  overrules  3  p.  w.  19, 
a  demurrer. 

§  4.  A  demurrer  is  bad  if  to  the  whole  bill,  for  a  cause  ,  j^y^^^  q^ 
stated,  applying  to  but  a  part  of  it ;  as  if  for  want  of  affidavit,  429. 
where  the  part  of  the  bill  seeking  a  discover}'  as  to  deeds  did 
not  need  an  affidavit,  though  the  part  of  the  bill  which  sought 
to  perpetuate  testimony  did  need  an  affidavit. 

^  5.  Exceptions  to  a  master's  report  is  as  a  special  demur-  6  Johns.  R. 
rer,  and  the  objector  must  lay  his  finger  on  the  very  errors.      W6i  fiw. 

It  is  not  a  cause  of  demurrer  to  a  bill  for  discovery  of  assets,  s  Crancb, 
that  the  pit.  has  a  right  of  action.     The  discovery  of  assets,  ^^* 
like  a  discovery  of  deeds  and  writings,  may  be  a  matter  dis- 
tinct from  this  right  of  action. 
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Ch.  226.       §  6.  Ihmwrr^  ovemded.    Deft,  pleaded  a  statute  of  Una- 
jirt.  5*     tatioos.    As  where  the  bankrupt  lost  money  at  play  to  the 
^^^^'v'^^  deft. ;  his  right  vested  and  passed  to  his  assignees,  who  sued 
li7^B^^' d^^'  at  law  on  the  9  Anne,  within  three  months.  Their  bill  prayed 
*  LndT       *  discovery,  and  the  production  of  the  deft*s.  books  and  writ- 
ings relating  to  matters  in  the  bill,  and  an  injunction  from  ob- 
taining a  judgment  at  law,  as  in  case  of  a  nonsuit,  until  an- 
swer,— and  other  general  relief*    Defts.  demurred  generally* 
The  real  objection  was,  that  this  right  was  not  transmissible ; 
and  demurrer  was  correct,  because  the  bill  prayed  for  relief; 
but  held  the  right  transmissible.     Demurrer  overruled.    Held 
also,  the  prayer  was  for  general  relief  merely,  not  for  the 
payment  of  the  money  ;  that  the  specific  relief  sought  was  the 
injunction,  a  mere  consequence  of  the  prayer  for  discovery. 
Tiien  the  defts.  pleaded  the  limitation  in  said  statute  three 
months  be.    Plea  bad,  as  it  coupled  the  commencement  of 
the  action  and  time  of  filing  the  bill.    Deft,  to  pay  all  costs- 
See  3  Atk.  439. 
HlgSns^f^^'      §  7.  Plea  and  an$u>er  both.    Bill  for  an  annuity  and  account 
Cnwford]      for  arrears,  against  two  administrators  with  the  will  annexed. 
e4l,  679.       One  pleaded  the  act  of  limitations  as  to  all  accrued  beyond  six 
years,  and  by  answer  set  up  an  agreement  to  relinquish  the 
annuity.    Plea  overruled  without  prejudice  to  insisting  on  the 
same  matter  in  the  answer.    Deft,  waived  his  plea. 

§  8.  Demurrer  allowed  to  a  bill  praying  the  deft,  imgjht 

state  particulars  of  his  pedigree  as  heir,  and  of  the  births, 

baptisms,  marriages,  deaths,  or  burials.    This  prayer  was  in 

Cooper's  PI    ^®  P^^'^*  amended  bill.    The  chancellor  observed,  this  was  a 

181, 182.    *   fishing  bill  to  know  bow  a  man  makes  out  his  title  as  heir. 

Such  fishing  bills  are  become  common  in  Enghind. 
io'^Il^^'^'      ^  ^'  '*  '*  cause  of  demurrer,  if  things  of  a  distinct  natare 
Bunb.  69.—    ^®  joined  in  one  bill  against  different  defts.  which  require 
1  Vera.  416.   several  answers  and  examinations.  Hard.  337  ;  1  Vem.  416. 
Monnlns  —    ^^^  '^  Combination  is  charged.    A  bill  may  be  demurred  to, 
s  Atk.  8R7,     which  seek  a  discovery  that  may  cause  a  forfeiture  of  goods. 
882.-2  Ves.   As  whcrc  goods  wer»^  devised  to  the  deft,  as  long  as  she  re- 
er^  F]?29^   mained  a  widow,  and  the  bill  prayed  that  she  might  discover 
if  she  were  married  ;  she  demurred  to  it,  as  the  discovery 
sought  might  make  her  forfeit  the  goods.    Demurrer  allowed, 
which  assigned  the  cause.  2  Ch.  R.  68.     So  if  forfeiture  is 
not  waived.  1  Vesey,  56,  246  ;  but  2  Ves.  450 ;  3  Atk.  260. 
^10.  It  is  cause  of  demurrer  to  a  bill  by  a  husband,  that 
it  seeks  a  discovery  of  hard  usage  of  his  wife.  1  Vern.  204. 
Not  proper  to  demur  to  a  bill  for  scandal,  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
punged on  reference.  1  Vern.  107. 

^  11.  A  deft,  may  plead  to  one  part  of  a  bill  and  demur  to 
another,  and  answer  to  a  third,  but  it  is  inconsistent  to  plead 
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and  demur  to  one  and  the  same  part  of  the  bill.    1  Eq.  Ca.   Cb.  226. 
Abr.  42,  ca.  5.    If  the  bill  itself  shew  the  pit.  has  no  right,  it     Art.  5* 
is  cause  of  demurrer.  1  Vern.  39.  Arbitrators  may  demur,  if 
made  parties  to  the  bill.  2  Vern.  380.     No  demurrer  to  a 
subpoena  in  the  nature  of  a  scire  facias.  1  Ch.  Ca.  50 ;  Coop- 
OT^sPl.  112. 

^12.  Deft  may  demur  because  there  is  a  remedy  at  law* 
As  if  the  bill  be  for  the  conveyance  of  a  mere  legal  estate.  1 
Brown.  Ch.  R.  313.  As  to  a  bill  tfi^Jtb  quieted  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  fishery, — ^that  oughtjGnrt'to  be  tried  at  law.  2  Atk. 
483.  As  a  bill  for  monies- dOe  for  attorney's  business.  3  Atk. 
740.  As  where  the  pit.  ought  first  to  establish  his  right  at 
law,  in  a  case  that  may  be  a  monopoly  long  and  expensive.  2 
Atk.  391.  But  if  there  has  been  possession  of  a  fishery  a 
long  time,  one  claiming  the  sole  right  may  bring  a  bill  to  be 
quieted  in  the  possession,  though  he  has  not  established  his 
right  at  law ;  and  no  cause  of  demurrer  that  defts.  have  dis* 
tinct  rights,  for  on  an  issue  to  try  the  general  right  they  may 
take  advantage  of  them.  1  Atk.  282.  Deft,  may  demur  to  a 
bill,  if  by  it,  it  appears  he  had  uninterrupted  possession  thu'ty- 
four  years  and  no  incapacity  pretended.  Bunb.  54.  A  de- 
murrer must  state  the  cause  of  demurrer,  whether  to  the  whole 
bill  or  to  a  part  of  it.  Cooper's  PI.  112  ;  8  Vesey,  408  ;  2 
Vesey,  241. 

^13.  Oeneral  rules  as  to  demurrers.  Deft,  cannot  demur 
if  in  contempt ;  nor  demur  and  plead,  nor  demur  and  answer, 
to  the  same  part  of  a  bill ;  for  the  plea  or  answer  overrules  the 
demurrer  ;  3  P.  W.  79  ;  and  it  is  inconsistent,  s.  11.  If  a 
demurrer  be  overruled  the  deft,  may  insist  on  the  same  thing 
in  his  answer.  2  Atk.  282.  Length  of  time  is  not  proper  mat- 
ter for  a  demurrer,  but  for  a  plea.  2  Vesey,  100 ;  but  see 
Bunb.  54,  above.  If  the  deft,  answer  to  a  part  of  the  discov- 
ery, he  cannot  demur  to  the  other  part ;  but  he  may  answer  to 
the  discovery  and  demur  to  the  relief.  2  Atk.  157.  But  there 
cannot  be  a  demurrer  to  a  discovery  without  one  to  the  relief, 
for  that  would  be  not  to  demur  to  the  thing  required,  but  to 
the  means  of  obtaining  it.  2  Brown,  Ch.  R.  121.  If  a  bill 
proper  for  a  discovery  only,  al?o  prays  relief,  it  may  be  gener- 
ally demurred  to.  Id.  281.  A  demurrer  bad  in  part  is  void 
for  the  whole.  As  if  a  trustee  in  a  usurious  bondbe  a  deft,  to 
a  bill  for  a  discovery,  and  to  perpetuate  testimony,  and  demur 
to  both,  it  19  bad  ;  secus  if  only  to  the  discovery.  1  Atk.  450. 
A  demurrer  for  want  of  jurisdiction  is  bad ;  this  should  be 
pleaded.  Id.  543.  A  demurrer  cannot  stand  for  an  answer. 
3  Atk«  530.  Nor  can  any  benefit  of  exception  be  saved  on  a 
demurrer.  2  Vesey,  109.  The  particulars  demurred  or  plead- 
ed to  must  be  well  distinguished.  2  Vesey,  450 ;  but  2  Vesey 
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Ch.  336.  JUD.  83.  After  time  to  plead, — may  answer  and  demur,  but 
Art  5.  oot  to  demur  only.  3  Atk.  726.  Demurrers  ought  to  shew 
^^y^^j  the  causes  for  which  demurred ; — ^good  general  rule,  but  has 
its  exceptions.  A  deft,  cannot  demur  ore  ienu8^  unless  be  has 
a  demurrer  on  record.  Cooper's  Pi.  1 12,  If  several  defts. 
join  in  a  demurrer  it  may  good  as  to  one,  and  not  as  to  another. 
Cooper's  PI.  113.  And  a  demurrer  to  the  whole  bill,  and 
several  causes  assigned  and  one  good  will  do, — ^Id. — though 
the  rest  be  bad. 

^14.  Deft,  may  demur,  if  the  bill  seek  a  discovery  of  a 
title  against  a  devisee,  where  the  pit.  shews  no  title  in  himself. 
Ch.  Ca.  36. 

$  15.  Deft,  may  demur,  if  the  pit.  bring  an  original  bill 
where  it  ought  to  be  a  bill  of  review.  Bunb.  56.  Demurrers 
to  relief  may  be  to  the  jurisdiction,  the  person,  or  to  the  sub- 
stance or  form  of  the  bill.  Cooper,  118. 
f  ^16.  Demurrer  may  be  to  a  bill,  because  below  the  dig- 
nity of  the  court,  as  for  a  trifling  sum,  and  no  fraud  and  no 
complicated  matter  in  the  case.  Bunb.  17.  And  if  the  deft,  do 
«  not  demur  for  such  cause,  he  may  take  advantage  at  the  hear- 
ing. 2  Atk.  253.  The  same  as  to  the  want  of  parties.  3  Atk. 
809,  815 ;  Cooper's  PI.  165,  166,  193;  common  sum  XIO. 
^17.  Deft,  cannot  demur  to  a  bill  that  seeks  a  discovery 
of  a  mere  incapacity  to  hold  estates,  as  alienage,  as  in  such 
case  there  is  no  forfeiture.  Parker,  144.  Nor  can  he  demur 
to  a  bill  brought  for  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  in  setting  up 
a  bastard  child,  as  this  is  no  ground  for  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. 2  Yes.  450 ;  and  see  s-  9,  above. 

^18.  The  deft,  may  demur  to  the  amended  bill,  that  is,  to 
the  amended  part,  though  his  demurrer  to  the  original  bill  has 
been  overruled.  2  Brown,  Ch.  R.  66.  So,  though  he  an- 
swered to  the  original  bilL  Bunb.  120.  And  generally,  if  the 
deft,  do  not  plead  or  demur,  he  must  answer  fully.  Cooper's 
PI.  188.  Except  he  may  disclaim  :  2.  Is  not  to  criminate  him- 
self :  3.  Not  held  to  answer  fully,  if  a  purchaser  for  a  valua- 
ble consideration  without  notice ;  and  to  a  bill  for  discovery  the 
deft,  ought  to  object  in  limine.  Cooper's  PI.  187, 189. 

$  19.  May  demur  if  the  pit.  in  his  bill  state  he  is  informed 
of  a  fact  where  he  ought  expressly  to  assert  it*  1  Vesey,  56* 
So  if  the  bill  be  on  a  contract  which  does  not  bind  the  deft., 
as  if  he  be  assignee  of  lessee  and  it  does  not  run  with  the 
land.  Id. 

^  20.  The  deft,  may  demur  to  the  pit's,  bill,  if  it  be  for 
relief  in  a  matter  not  proper  for  the  court  to  consider.  Ch.  Ca. 
77.  As  if  he  pray  an  injunction  to  a  mandamus  from  the 
King's  Bench,  or  to  an  indictment|  inforjmation,  or  prohibition. 
2  Ves.  396. 
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^  21.  Deft,  may  demur  to  a  bill,  if  it  be  to  discover  if  there   Ch.  226. 
be  such  a  persoD>  or  where  he  is  odIjt  to  make  him  a  party,    ^t  5. 
3  Atk.  394.  ^  s-^-v-^/ 

<i  22.  Where  the  deft,  must'not  demur  but  answer.  As  if  ^  P  w.  3ii, 
an  officer  of  a  company  be  made  deft,  to  a  bill  against  it  for  ^^  '* 
a  discovery,  though  he  is  not  interested,  and  his  answer  can- 
not be  read  against  it,  and  he  is  examinable  as  a  witness,  and 
the  pit.  can  have  no  decree  against  him,  yet  as  his  answer  nay 
tend  to  a  discovery,  as  he  may  be  prosecuted  for  perjury  and 
the  company  cannot,  and  as  bis  answer  may  direct  the  pit.  to 
draw  interrogatories,  he  shall  not  demur,  but  shall  answer.  1 
Brown  Ch.  R.  469. 

$  23.  Deft,  may  demur  if  the  pit.  take  administration  pro- 
perly in  a  foreign  counUry,  but  does  not  take  it  in  this.  3  P. 
W.  369. 

$  24.  So  the  deft*  may  demur  to  the  pit's,  bill,  if  be  do  not  in 
it  entitle  himself  to  the  thing  he  demands,  as  if  the  husband  sue 
alone  for  a  thing  he  has  no  title  to  without  joining  hb  wife. 
Ca.  Ch.  41 ;  Cooper's  PI.  166,  174.  What  is  an  interest  in 
the  subject  to  entide  the  pit.  to  sue  in  equity,  is  a  question 
that  may  arise  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  and  in  each  the  decish 
ion  must  usually  depend  on  its  circumstances. 

^  25.  But  deft,  cannot  demur  to  the  pit's,  bill  to  discover 
what  goods  the  deft,  bought  of  the  pit's,  ageut,  and  what  re» 
mains  unpaid  and  for  pajrment.  2  Atk.  394. 

^  26.  A  deft,  may  put  in  separate  demurrer  to  distinct 
parts  of  the  bill,  for  separate  and  distinct  causes ;  and  one  de- 
murrer may  be  allowed  and  another  overruled.  Cooper's- PI. 
113;  cites  Redesdale  Tr.  Ch.  PI.  173.  [See  many  eases 
and  principles  of  demurrer.  Cooper's  PI.  110  to  223.  J 

§  27.  If  a  demurrer  be  to  a  part  of  a  bill,  as  it  may  be,  and  fi^/P^Jj^JJi' 
is  allowed,  the  pit.  may  amend  his  bill ;  if  to  the  whole,  and  caaes  cited, 
allowed  regularly,  the  bill  is  out  of  court,  but  maybe  amended 
by  leave  of  court ;  and  without  leave  he  may  amend  before 
the  demurrer  is  allowed,  paying  costs  of  demurrer,  £5.  A 
demurrer  allowed  on  matter  of  form,  is  not  a  bar  to  a  new 
.bill ;  secusj  if  decided  on  the  merits  of  the  question  between 
tbe  parties.  Several  demurrers  to  defects  in  form.  Cooper's 
PL  180,  187. 

§  28.  Tbe  deft,  may  demur  to  the  relief  prayed  for,  or  to  s  Vesey  jr. 
tbe  discovery  only,  or  to  both  ;  and  if  good  as  to  tbe  relief,  it  ^'|^'^ 
will  be  so  as  to  the  discovery.     Hence  if  tlie  pit.  be  entitled  Ashley ;  614, 
to  discovery  only,  but  also  prays  relief,  a  general  demurrer  to  617.— BVes. 
the  whole  bill  will  be  good.     ThoUgh  whui  the  relief  prayed  Vm.*6^!--8 
is  improper,  the  deft,  may  defend  by  a  general  demurrer,  yet  aOe.  i»7.— « 
he  may  demur  to  tbe  relief,  if  he  chooses,  and  answer  to  the  ^o^^'^'^ 
discovery  ;  that  is,  give  tbe  discovery  required.     But  if  the 

VOL.  VII.  74  • 
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Ch.  336,  bill  pray  both,  deft,  caimot  demur  to  the  discovery,  and  au- 
Art.  5.  swer  to  the  relief;  for  the  relief  is  the  matter  required,  aod 
s^^v'^h.^  the  discovery  is  only  the  means  whereby  to  obtain  it,  and  the 
demurrer  must  be  to  the  thing  required,  the  main  object ;  for 
when  the  demurrer  is  not  merely  to  matter  of  form,  it  makes 
a  question  on  the  merits,  and  the  decision  thereon  is  conclu- 
sive, and  ought  therefore  to  involve  the  main  object  and  the 
very  merits  of  the  suit. 

^  29.  Demurrer  to  the  jurisdiction.  Wherever  it  appears 
on  the  face  of  the  pit's,  bill  that  it  is  filed  in  a  court  which  has 
not  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  the  subject,  the  deft,  may  demur 
to  the  bill  generally,  or  alleging  no  particular  cause,  or  spe- 
cially, that  is,  pointing  out  the  special  imperfection.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  suit  may  not  be  cognizable  in  any  municipal  court 
of  justice,  but  cognizable  only  by  the  executive  government. 
Or  it  may  be  the  proper  subject  of  political  treaty  ;— or  it 
may  be  a  proper  subject  to  be  considered  by  some  other 
court.  But  where  another  court  in  the  country  has  the  juris- 
diction of  the  cause,  there  may  be  a  plea  shewing  what  court. 
Confiscation  by  a  foreign  power  is  a  subject  of  political,  not 
municipal  consideration.  But  it  is  a  settled  principle,  that 
neither  courts  of  law,  nor  courts  of  equity,  acknowledge  anj 
foreign  jurisdiction  or  sovereignty,  but  such  as  are  acknow- 
ledged or  recognized  by  the  government  of  the  country, — gen- 
erally executive.  11  Vesey,  283.  While  the  United  States 
were  Colonies,  their  boundaries  were  settled  by  the  king  in 
council  on  the  principles  of  feudal  sovereignty.  1  Vesey,  404, 
447.  But  sometimes  the  property  in  dispute  may  be  out  of 
the  court's  jurisdiction,  as  in  the  West  Indies,  but  the  deft,  is 
Cooper's  PI.  found  within  it,  as  in  England,  in  a  suit  in  chancery  there  ;  then 
^  aSk'^'  ^^  court  acts  in  personam^  and  he  cannot  plead  to  the  juris- 
"^  diction.    2  Vern.  494  ;  Cowp.  161  to  182,  Mostyn  v.  Fabri- 

gas ;  6  Vesey  750,  792.  But  if  the  person  in  question  be  a 
stranger,  not  domiciled  in  England,  dies  there,  having  person- 
al estate  there,  the  English  courts  distribute  it  by  the  laws  of 
his  own  country,  and  so  our  courts  act  on  the  same  principle. 
The  most  conmion  demurrer  to  the  equity  jurisdiction,  is  be- 
cause there  is  a  remedy  at  law,  as  above  stated.  In  many 
cases  this  jurisdiction  exists  as  to  mere  bills  of  discoveries ; — 
exists  in  all  cases  of  fraud  concurrently  with  courts  of  law, 
except  in  a  case  of  fraud  in  obtaining  a  will  of  real  estate. 
2  Atk.  424.  And  an  accident,  to  give  jurisdiction  in  equity, 
must  be  material,  and  proved  by  affidavit  annexed  to  the  biU. 
2  P.  W.  541.  As  of  a  deed  lost  be. 
Weymoatk  v.  ^  30.  Demurrer  lies  not  to  the  equity  jurisdiction  in  law 
Boyer.  cases,  where  the  remedy  at  law  is  not  plain,  but  doubtful,  and 

not  complete.  1  Vesey  jun.  416, 426.    So  where  the  remedy 
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«t  law  IS  difficult,  equity  will  hold  jurisdiction ;  and  it  is  im*  Ch.  S36« 
material  in  what  maniier  the  remedy  at  law  is  incomplete*  ArL  5. 
Where  a  bond  is  lost,  the  remedy  at  law  is  yet  incomplete,  V^V^i^ 
though  9Lprofert  is  not  now  required,  because  the  law  courts 
cannot  provide  indemnity,  as  equi^  can,  against  the  future 
finding  it.  9  Vesey,  464,  467  ;  1  Vesey,  341 ;  3  P.  W.  390. 
As  to  accidents  by  fire,  paying  rent  be.  for  premises  burnt,  see 
2  Selwyn's  N.  P.  394,  and  Fowler  &  al.  v.  Bott  b  al.  Equity 
restores  to  their  owners  certain  things,  as  pictures  &c.,  that 
cannot  be  compensated  in  damages,  and  bills  therefor  cannot 
be  demurred  to ;  3  P.  W.  390;  1  Vem.  273 ;  3  Vesey  jun.  Fells  v.  Read. 
70,  73^  6  Vesey,  773 ;  13  Vesey  95  ;  even  though  detinue 
Kes.  Same  principle  as  to  deeds  be.,  and  as  to  specific  per- 
formances. See  Ch.  1 1  &c.  In  equity  the  great  object  is  to 
make  the  party  do  what  in  honesty  and  conscience  he  ought 
to  do.  In  matters  of  account,  partition,  and  dower  are  reme- 
dies at  law,  but  often  incomplete ;  hence  in  these  equity  has 
jurisdiction.  Cooper,  134, 135  :  2.  Equity  has  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  wilful  misrepresentations  in  matters  of  interest,  though 
incomplete  remedies  at  law  exist,  and  to  bUIs  in  such  cases 
the  deft,  cannot  demur.  The  general  rule  is  to  hold  the  party 
to  make  good  his  false  representation  knowingly  made.  137 ; 
and  see  1  Ves.  95;  6Ves.  182;  and  Ch.  112  ;  especially  art. 
2,s.  9 ;  3D.  bE.  51  ;  2 East,  92  ;  and  Ch.  62,  a.  2,  s.  1, 19  ; 
6  Vesey,  186  ;  Br.  Ch.  Ca.  420;  2  Vem.  370 ;  1  D.  b  E. 
762,  775.  If  any  contract  be  obtained  unfairly,  a  court  of 
law  can  treat  it  as  void,  bitt  cannot,  as  equity  can,  make  it 
be  what  it  should  have  been,  and  give  it  just  effect.  See  Lord 
Redesdale,  Cooper ;  head  of  Frauds,  Ch.  32  be. ;  1  Burr.  ^^.^^^  «• 
396  ;  1  Vem.  443,  446  ;  2  Vera.  206  ;  2  Vesey  jun.  485.  5Ldey%7Aa. 
Because  equity  can,  and  the  law  cannot,  fish  from  the  parties  derwiu 
the  true  intent  and  agreement ;  2  Vesey,  483,  486  ; — and 
equity  can,  and  the  law  cannot,  order  the  contract,  got  by  fraud, 
delivered  up.  Id. ;  and  Anstr.  454 ;  2  Vesey,  85 ;  7  Vesey, 
413.  So  in  cases  of  mistakes.  Cooper,  140.  In  all  these 
cases  it  important  to  observe,  that  equity  places  ^*  as  much 
reliance  on  the  conscience  of  the  deft.,  as  on  the  testimony  of 
a  single  witness,"  other  things  being  equal.  Cooper,  145. 
This  is  a  defect  in  equity  proceedings  the  pit.  ought  to  be 
aware  of,  when  he  brings  a  bill,  that  may  lead  to  the  deft's. 
plea  or  answer  on  oath. 

^  31.  Equi^  preserves  property  pending  lawsuits,  and  no 
demurrer  lies  to  a  bill  therefor.  Often  pending  suits  at  law, 
the  property  in  question  is  in  danger  of  being  lost  or  injured, 
but  for  the  aid  of  equity*  The  principle  on  which  equity  in- 
terposes is  uniform,  though  applicable  to  numerous  cases; 
and  the  prcqperty  is  preserved  irom  loss  or  injury,  according 
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•ccording  lo  the  nature  of  the  case.  Perishable  propeitj  is 
ordered  to  be  soM ;  and  tlie  disposal^  use,  or  transfer  of  pro- 
perty is  forbidden,  as  the  case  may  be.  1  Atk.  286 ;  6  Ves* 
72  ;  2  Br.  Cb.  R.  122,  322.  The  party  asking  ibr  the  pre- 
servation must  ever  have  an  interest  in  the  thing  to  be  pre- 
served ;  Cooper,  147 ;  and  there  roust  be  an  inability  to 
preserve  it  m  the  court  in  which  litigated,  to  enable  equity 
to  interpose.  1  Vesey,  324. 

^  32.  Equiig  aids  in  suits  sii  ktu>  mi  rtmavkig  olmtudtM  io 
a  fair  trial;  and  in  giving  effect  to  judgments; — and  bills  to 
these  purposes  cannot  be  demurred  to,  when  reasonable  and 
according  to  practice,  in  these  respects  dianceiy  laerely 
aids  other  courts.  In  proceedings  at  law,  a  mete  legal  advan- 
tage, not  important,  is  often  an  impediment  to  a  fair  trial  oa 
the  fluerits.  This  advantage  equity  wiU  restrain,  remove,  or 
control,  in  order  to  a  fair  trial  on  the  merita,  where  the  law 
caraiot.  Cases,  10  Vesey,  260,  270,  544 ;  1  D.  b  E.  763^ 
Willoughby  v.  Wilbughl]^,  stated  Ch.  112,  a.  2,  s.  9 ;  see 
Goodtide  o.  Morgan,  1  D.  b  E.  768,  762,  and  oases  therein 
cited ;  see  Doe  e.  Pegge.  Equity  cannot  interpose  unless 
such  obstacle  be  real  and  material ;  nor  if  it  appears  in  (be 
bill  or  plea,  the  deft,  is  a  purchaser,  or  mortgagee,  for  valua- 
ble consideration,  and  without  notice ;  and  if  either  appears 
in  tlie  bill,  the  deft,  may  demur  to  it,  for  reasons  already 
stated.  As  to  equity's  aid  to  give  effect  to  judgments  at  law,  it 
may  be  useful  in  several  cases.  As  a  bill  in  equity  to  obUge 
the  judgment  debtor  to  discover  property  to  satisfy  the  execu- 
tion issued  on  the  judgment,  or  to  set  aside  a  deed  firaudu- 
lendy  got  to  defeat  it ;  as  1  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  77.  The  ph.  in 
bis  bill  must  state  his  judgment,  and  describe  the  propeity 
aimed  at  as  well  as  he  can,  and  aver  he  has  taken  out  execu- 
tion. 1  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  77.  But  a  judgment  creditor,  to  be 
entitled  to  reUef  as  lo  a  fraudulent  deed,  must  shew  be  was 
a  ereditor  when  it  was  made.  1  Eq.  Ca,  Abr.  149.  And  he 
is  not  a  creditor,  though  the  cause  of  action  in  maUjido  arise, 
and  is  even  sued,  before  the  deed  is  made,  if  his  judgment  be 
after.  Id.  A  wife  gets  a  decree  for  alimony,  and  her  husband 
threatens  he  will  leave  the  kingdom,  chancery  will  grant  a  nt 
4SDtmt  rqgfno,  till  he  gives  security.  1  Ch.  Ca.  115.  So  it  will 
sometimes  order  monies  applied.  Armistead  «•  Philpot,  Doug. 
231 ;  Angel  e.  Draper,  1  Eq.  Ca.  Abe  77. 

^33.  The  fifs.disabUitjfAe  ground  i^ienmrrer.  if  die 
disability  be  apparent  in  the  bill,  &  deft,  may  demur  to  it;  as 
if  ft  SDinor  or  married  woman  sue  alone,  or  if  a  bankrupt 
sue.  Suck  a  demurrer  extends  to  the  whole  bill  of  courae ; 
but  anch  ilisabiUty  is  proper  for  a  plea  if  it  does  not  aj^ar  an 
Ae  bill,  as  tbea  the  <left.  must  state  it.    So  if  it  appears  in 
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the  bill  tfiat  ibe  plu  has  misdescribed  himself,  the  deft,  may  Ch.  226. 
demur  to  it ;  as  if  plt8«  sue  as  a  corporation,  ivben  it  appears     Art.  5. 
in  the  biU  tbey  are  not  incorporated.     But  generally  such  k^^^v^^ 
oiisdescriptioB  roust  be  the  subject  of  a  plea.    9  Vesey,  77. 
And  where  the  members  of  a  society  are  numerous,  and  not 
inoorporated,  a  part  of  them  may  sue,  and  it  is  no  cause  of  de- 
murrer. Prec.  Ch.  592.    And  where  many  are  concerned  in 
a  common  right,  as  a  fishery  or  custom  of  a  mill,  all  may  be 
made  defts.  Cooper's  PL  183,  193. 

^34.  The  pWs.  sufficient  title.  Another  general  principle, — 
the  deft,  may  demur  to  the  pit's,  bill,  if  he  do  not  state  in  it  a 
sufficient  title  or  equity,  to  enable  him  to  support  it.  This  is 
clear,  and  in  the  numerous  cases  <^  bills,  the  question  usually 
is,  what  is  a  sufficient  title  ;  as  to  which  only  a  few  general 
rules  can  here  be  noticed  :  1.  The  pit.  must  state  a  complete 
title,  or  real  interest  as  to  land  by  legal  writings,  not  piirol 
agreement.  2  Br.  Ch.  Ca.  568,  610 ;  13  Vesey,  240,  552. 
Ajod  if  he  state  a  mere  nudum  pactum  as  bis  title,  the  deft, 
may  demur.  2  Br.  Ch.  Ca.  610.  So  if  he  states  an  informal 
title  ; — so  administration  taken  abroad,  or  a  will  not  proved. 
1  P.  W.  766.  But  the  pit's,  title  may  be  good,  though  liti- 
gated, or  may  be  litigated,  if  complete,  as  a  will  proved, 
though  disputed;  3  D.  ic^  E.  125, 133,  Allen  v.  Dundass;  as 
the  probate  is  valid  till  repealed.  1  Vern.  106 ;  3  P.  W.  370. 
2.  Where  the  bill  is  merely  to  preserve  property,  pendente 
lite,  a  doubtful  title  is  sufficient.  3  Atk.  286 ;  2  Br.  Ch.  R. 
121.  3.  But  if  the  pit.  show  no  title  at  all,  deft,  may  demur 
to  his  bill,  though  only  to  secure  the  fund.  2  Br.  Ch.  R.  322. 
4.  A  future  title  that  may  or  may  not  accrue,  is  not  sufficient. 
1  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  5.  So  if  the  pit's,  claim  be  illegal,  or  , 
founded  in  turpitude,  deft,  may  demur  to  his  bill.  1  Vern.  5 ; 
Cooper's  PI.  171,  172,  177.  See  Ch.  49,  s.  11,  s.  12,  fees 
demanded  on  contracts  made  against  public  polity.  Also  8  D. 
U  E.  89.  Marriage  brokage  bonds  give  no  title.  But  see  Ch. 
15,  a.  3,  Bunn  o.  Guy.  So  if  the  pit.  have  title  to  the  thing, 
the  deft,  may  demur  to  his  bill  if  it  appears  in  it  the  deft,  is 
not  the  person  to  be  called  on,  but  some  other.  Cooper's  PI.  Aiiereon  t. 
174,  175,  193,  194.  Or  the  deft,  is  not  answerable  to  the  plu  •*'' 
Id. ;  2  Vesey  jun.  95,  98 ;  9  Vesey,  77  ;  3  Br.  Ch.  R.  264  ; 
1  Vesey  jun.  427,  431,  Isaac  v.  Humpage.  No  action  will 
lie  at  law.  Cooper,  193.    ■ 

i)  35.  D^Vs.  toant  of  interest.  It  is  a  general  rule  he  may 
demur  to  the  pit's,  bill,  if  in  it  the  deft,  does  not  appear  to  have  wud?^^' 
any  interest  or  concern ;  for  if  the  pit's,  bill  show  no  interest 
in  the  deft.,  tliere  can  be  no  decree  against  him,  as  if  a  mere 
witness  &c.  Cooper's  PI.  176, 177, 195,  &c* ;  5  Vesey,  177; 
3  P.  W.  310.    As  a  bankrupt  has  no  interest,  he  is  no 
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Ch.  226.  party*     So  arbitrators.  2  Vem.  380.    Except  a  charge  of 
ArL  6»     corruption ;  and  if  proved,  raa^  be  a  decree  for  costs  against 

v^^^v-^  them.  2  Atk.  396  ;  2  Vesey  jun.  451,  454.  So  an  attorney 
joining  in  a  fraudulent  act  to  the  pit's,  injury.  1  Schoales  & 
Lefroy,  227.  It  is  a  general  rule,  one,  to  be  a  deft.,  must 
be  liable  to  the  pit's,  demands.  1  Vem.  180 ;  5  Co.  16,  19  ; 
1  Vesey,  56.  As  in  covenants  touching  lands,  it  must  appear 
the  deft,  is  bound  by  them,  and  answerable  to  the  ph.  It  the 
deft,  have  no  interest,  he  may  demur  or  plead  ;  Cooper's  PL 
250,  294 ;  or  disclaim.  294. 

^  36.  Demurrers  to  informations  are  nearly  on  the  same 
principles  as  demurrers  to  bills,  with  an  exception,  that  the 
case  is  not  of  a  nature  to  require  the  attorney  general's  name 
to  be  used  ;  and  except  special  matters  as  to  public  charities. 
See  sundry  cases,  Cooper's  PI.  219  to  221 ;  pleas  to,  307, 308. 
Abt.  6.  Plea  in  bar. 

MHford's  ^  1.  When  the  deft,  cannot  rely  on  his  plea  in  abatement, 

Fieidiiigi,l5.  or  on  his  demurrer  to  the  ph's.  bill,  or  when  either  is  over- 
ruled, he  also  has  recourse  to  his  plea  in  bar;  the  principles  of 
which  are  stated,  Ch.  193,  a.  22,  synopsis  of  pleadings,  also 
generally  what  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  in  equity ;— and  is  usually 
on  oath.  It  is  governed  nearly  by  the  same  principles  a  plea 
in  bar  at  law  is,  to  illustrate  which  here  will  be  added  a  few 
cases  and  authorities.  It  is  material  to  know  what  matter  the 
deft,  ought  to  use  by  way  of  demurrer,  of  plea,  or  of  answer, 
each  has  its  peculiar  office  in  pleadings  in  equity.  This  plea 
admits  the  pit's,  right  but  for  the  collateral  matter  in  bar.    . 

^  2.  Oeneral  rules*  A  plea  in  bar  is  bad,  which  denies 
but  a  part  of  the  material  facts  in  the  bill.  A  mere  denial  of 
facts  is  proper  for  an  answer,  and  not  for  a  plea.  3  Crancb, 
220;  and  see  Milligan  v,  Milledge.  A  judgment  at  law 
against  an  executor  is  not  a  good  plea  io  bar  to  a  bill  to  dis- 
cover assets.  2  Cranch,  408,  and  see  Telfair  v.  Stead.  So 
want  of  proper  parties  in  a  bill  is  not  a  good  plea  in  bar  to  it, 
if  it  state  they  are  out  of  the  court's  jurisdiction.  3  Cranch,  220. 
How  an  account  stated  is  a  bar  to  a  bill,  Ch.  38,  a.  13.  And 
every  plea  in  bar  roust  tender  issuable  matter.  1  Ves.  jun.  393. 
And  no  evidence  is  admitted  in  equity  more  than  at  law,  but 
such  as  applies  to  the  facts  put  in  issue  and  stated  in  the  bill 
or  plea.  6  Johns.  R.  543.  If  an  insolvent  omit  to  plead  at 
law,  the  effect ;  see  Riely  v.  Lamar  b  al.  If  a  plea  in  bar 
be  allowed  or  not,  it  is  peremptory  ;  1  Vem.  73  ;— or  it  may 
be  ordered  to  stand  for  an  answer  saving  just  exceptions,  then 
the  pit.  replies,  a  deft,  proves  the  fact  of  the  plea.  Prac.  Reg. 
in  Ch.  283.  Deft,  pleads  and  dies' before  plea  argued,  bis 
representative  must  plead  de  novo*  Plea  in  bar  is  on  oath ;  2 
Ca.  Ch.  208 ;  except  the  matter  of  it  be  of  record.   Id.  337. 
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Object  of  the  plea  is  to  reduce  the  inquiry  to  a  single  point, 
and  to  avoid  an  inquiry  at  large.  Cooper's  PL  223, 250  to  289. 

$  3.  Form  of  a  plea  in  bar.  As  at  law  it  must  be  plain  and 
to  a  single  point.  It  does  not  do  if  it  contain  two  or  more 
different  and  distinct  points.  In  such  case  an  answer  is  more 
proper ;  hence,  if  such  a  plea  be  pleaded  it  will  be  ordered  to 
stand  for  an  answer,  with  liberty  to  except.  1  Brown  Ch.  R* 
417,  418.  But  as  at  law,  several  facts  may  not  make  a  plea 
multifarious,  as  if  it  be  a  plea  of  a  conveyance,  and  of  fine  and 
Don*claim.  This  is  a  good  plea  to  a  bill  impeaching  the  con- 
veyance, as  not  being  for  valuable  consideration.  2  Brown 
Ch.  Ca.  '274.  A  buys  for  valuable  consideration,  and  the  bill 
charges  particulars  of  notice,  the  deft,  must  deny  all  the  cir- 
cumstances particularly.  2  Brown  Ch.  R.  146.  The  plea 
must  not  put  a  negative  on  the  bill,  for  the  denial  of  the  facts 
stated  in  it  are  proper  for  an  answer.  The  plea  must  confess 
and  avoid,  as  every  special  plea  must.  1  Brown  Ch.  R.  409. 
A  plea  that  brings  no  new  matter  before  the  court  is  bad,  as 
if  the  deft,  plead  an  admiralty  sentence  stated  in  the  bill.  1 
Brown  Ch.  R.  56,  57,  411.  A  plea  that  covers  too  much  is 
bad.  1  Vesey,  202.  A  plea,  like  a  demurrer,  is  prefaced  with 
a  protestation  against  admitting  facts  in  the  bill.  Cooper,  230. 
But  the  only  use  seems  to  be  to  prevent  conclusion  in  another 
suit,  for  the  bill  is  admitted  to  be  true  so  far  as  it  is  not  deni- 
ed by  the  plea,  notwithstanding  the  protestation  in  it,  and  it 
does  not  make  the  plea  the  more  valid  in  the  existing  suit.  2 
Atk.  155.  And  generally,  so  is  the  office  and  effect  of  a  pro- 
testation in  pleading  generally.  And  after  protestation  the  deft, 
must  apply  his  plea,  as  he  means  it,  to  all  or  to  some  desig- 
nated part  of  the  bill,  then  he  states  the  substance  of  his  plea 
and  makes  the  proper  conclusion. 

Plea  is  bad  where  there  should  be  an  answer.     As  if  the 
ph.  make  title  as  heir ;  plea,  the  pit.  is  not  heir,  is  improper. 
Deft,  must  deny  the  title,  by  way  of  answer,  and  as  explicitly 
as  it  is  laid.  2  Brown  Ch.  R.  143.     Plea  for  want  of  parties 
is  in  bar  to  the  whole  bill,  discovery  and  relief;  2  Atk.  51 ;  as 
without  proper  parties  neither  can  be  had.     If  any  fraud  be 
alleged  in  the  bill,  it  must  be  denied  by  way  of  answer  and  not  13  Ves.  437. 
by  plea.  1  Vern.  185.     A  plea  may  be  bad  in  part,  and  yet 
BOt  bad  in  the  whole.  1  Atk.  52.  If  the  defence  consist  of  sev-  i  Br.  Cb.  Ca. 
eral  matters,  it  is  proper  for  an  answer,  not  for  a  plea,  as  the  404.-^ 
examination  must  still  be  at  large,  and  not  to  a  single  point.  4  B^l^'ch  Ca 
Cooper's  PI.  223.     And  a  plea  is  double  and  bad  that  con-  263^2Vei^. 
tains  two  distinct  points  :  as  1.  No  contract  in  writing  :  2.  No  ^S:f*:^J* 
acts  in  part  performance.   223,  224,  230.     But  good  as  an       '      * 
answer.  Id. 

^  4.  Flea  in  bar  as  to  plfs.  disability.    As  alien  born,  in 
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Ch.  336*  certain  cases.   2  Atk.  397.    Plea  of  conrictioii  of  a  capital 
Art.  6.     crime,  same  as  at  law.  Id.  Outbwrjr  in  another  cause.     Bm 
s^p>/'«^  if  one  deft,  plead  outlawry  in  the  pk.,  it  is  good  only  for  him- 
self. Ca.  Cb.  3.     If  one  sue  in  auier  droits  this  is  no  plea.  1 
Vem.  84 ;  1  £q.  Ca.  Abr.  37.     A  plea  to  the  person  must 
shew  that  the  party  is  disabled,  as  above.  Id.   After  a  plea  in 
disability,  as  outlawry  be.,  or  to  the  jurisdiction  is  overruledy 
the  deft,  may  plead  in  bar.  Cooper's  rl.  326  ;  but  quaere. 
Ah^'io^i         ^  ^*  Account  stated  pleaded  in  bar.    This  is  a  good  plea  ; 
•—CooperV    bu^  if  there  be  any  agreement  to  rectify  mistakes,  it  ctmcludes 
PI.  277, 280.  not,  though  under  hand  and  seal.'  2  Freem.  183.     A  plea  in 
c^  7 '^TO  —    ®<iu>t7  is  a  special  answer  to  a  bill,  or  to  some  part  of  it,  sbew- 
5  Ves'.  87.—   i<ig  or  relyiDg  on  one  or  more  things  as  a  cause  why  the  suit 
12  Vet.  279.   should  be  dismissed,  delayed,  or  barred.    Pleas  in  equity  are 
^  Anstr.      of  three  kinds  :  1.  To  the  jurisdiction  :  2.  To  the  person :  3. 
In  bar.     A  plea  of  a  stated  account  must  shew  it  was  in  writ- 
ing and  what  the  balance  was ;  2  Atk.  397  ;  and  aver  that  it 
is  just  and  true  to  the  best  of  the  deft's.  knowledge  and  belief. 
3  Atk.  70,  303  ;  Ca.  Ch.  262. 

But  after  account  stated  there  may  be  account  de  novo, 
upon  the  pit's,  shewing  particulars  in  which  the  account  was 
mistaken.  Ca.  Ch.  262.  So  if  settled  by  collusion.  As  be- 
tween mortgagor  and  first  mortgagee,  he  was  compelled  to 
give  a  new  account,  on  the  allegation  of  a  second  mortgagee 
of  collusion  between  them,  and  shewing  the  particulars  mis- 
stated. Ca.  Ch.  299.  And  if  no  particulars  shewn  the  deft. 
shall  answer  to  the  collusion.  Id.  So  opened  if  compound 
interest  was  allowed,  though  a  release  be  given.  3Cb.  R.  18 ; 
Skin.  148.  Dividend  made  between  partners  is  not  an  ae* 
count  stated.  1  Atk.  1  ;  as  to  fraud,  5  Ves.485;  13Ves.47. 
Though  a  stated  account  must  be  in  writing,  it  need  not  be 
signed  ;  it  is  enough  the  party  to  whom  it  is  sent  keeps  it  a 
length  of  time  without  makiog  objection.  2  Atk.  251 ;  3  Atk. 
676.  After  an  account  stated  it  cannot  be  opened  but  on  the 
ground  :  1.  Of  mistake:  2.  Of  fraud  or  cdlusbn.  Hence, 
he  who  will  open  it  must  shew  in  what  particulars  it  is  mis- 
taken. Ca.  Ch.299;  1  Vem.  180;  Ca.  Ch.  127;  2  Alk. 
112  ;  2  Vern.  276  ;  2  Ves.  239,  527. 

Averment  in  pleaty  howpotiiive  ;  generally  must  be  of  eveiy 
fact  material  to  render  the  plea  a  bar  as  the  ground  of  an 
issue ;  but  in  some  few  cases  the  deft,  may  aver  accordiog  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief.  Cooper's  PI.  227. 

^  6.  Plea  in  bar — another  suit  depending  in  the  same  cr 
another  court  for  the  same  cause.  The  principle  is  the  same 
in  this  respect  in  equity  as  in  law ;  the  deft  is  no  more  to  be 
vexed  twice  for  the  same  thing  in  the  one  than  in  the  odier. 
But  if  a  plea  be,  that  the  bill  is  brought  for  the  same  ma^er 
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for  which  the  pit  brought  another  bill,  it  is  bad  if  the  last  bill  Ch.  326. 
be  in  a  different  right.    2  Atk.  44.     But  to  support  this  plea     Art,  6. 
of  a  former  decree,  so  much  of  the  former  bill  and  answer  K^^y^J 
must  be  stated  as  to  shew  the  same  point  was  in  issue.  Id. 
603.     Nor. can  a  decree  in  a  former  suit  for  the  same  matter 
be  so  pleaded  in  bar  till  it  is  enrolled  ;  Id.  609 ;  but  may  be  i  ch.  Ca. 
insisted  on  by  way  of  answer.  2  Ves.  677.     And  an  infant  J^rCRcdcs- 
plt.  is  bound  by  a  decree.  3  Atk.  626 ;  1  Vern.  310.  Another  <jaie"iPi.  190. 
bill  for  the  same  cause  dismissed,  bars.    And  2  Atk.  82 ; 
Cooper,  286, 269  ;  I  P.  W.  352  ;  3  Atk.  G06. 

A  former  bill  pending  was  pleaded  in  bar  of  a  second,  but  iEq.Cii.Abr. 
though  both  bills  were  of  the  same  nature  and  effect,  yet  as  ^^^w.    ^' 
the  latter  had  some  new  matter  in  it,  ordered  as  the"  plea  was 
good,  the  pit.  pay  the  usual  costs  of  a  pica  allowed.     But 
held  the  deft,  answer  the  second  bill ;  and  the  forpier  bill  dis- 
missed with  20«.  costs.  1  Ch.  Ca.  241. 

Bill  for  an  account  of  a  trust.     Deft,  pleaded  he  was  en-  a  Vera.  llOi 
trusted   for  three  children,  the  pit.  and  bis  two  brothers,  they  Hanne  ». 
not  joined,  so  deft,  not  held  to  answer ;  secus  he  might  be,  bad    ^®^®"'' 
the  three  called  him  to  account  for  the  same  matter.     Plea 
good.     Deft,  pleaded  the  pit.  brought  a  former  suit  for  xhe 
same  matters,  ^'  which  suit  is  still  pending  for  aught  he  knows 
to  the  contrary.     Plea  allowed.     The  fact  of  the  pending  suit  zl^^^^ 
to  be  examined  by  the  master,  and  held  the  Heft,  never  puts  5174. 
in  this  plea  on  oath.  1  Vern.  332.     But  no  suit  is  pending 
till  the  parties  appear  or  have  been  served  to  appear.    1  Eq. 
Ca.  Abr.  30.     To  make  the  dismission  of  a  bill   a  bar,  the 
court  must  clearly  decide  the  pit.  had  no  title.    1  Atk.  571. 
So  this  plea  must  show  the  deft,  was  served  with  process  or 
appeared.     Abr.  Ca.  39.     So  shew  wiien  the  former  suit  was 
instituted.     3  Atk.  587,  590.     Cooper's  PI.  268,  to  276. 

§  7.  Award  pleaded  in  bar.     This  is  a  good  plea  to  a  dis-  2  Atk.  896.-^ 
covery  as  well  as  to  the  merits,  unless  there  be  collusion  or  igg^g^j,^ 
gross  misbehaviour.     3  Atk.  529.     And  if  a  bill  be  -  brought  aae. 
against  arbitrators  for  discovery  of  the  grounds  of  their  award, 
they  may  plead  they  are  not  obliged  to  state  them.    3  Atk. 
644.     A  bill  is  for  a  general  account,  and  a  plea  of  an  award 
is  allowed  to  it,  yet  the  pit.  may  at  the  hearing  object  to  the 
award  for  fraud  or  partiality  in  the  arbitrators.  2  Atk.  501  ;  3 
Anstr.  735  ;  Cooper's  PI.  280,  281. 

^  8.  Statute  of  frauds  is  a  good  defence,  pleaded  to  b.  parol  1  Vea.  jr.4Qe, 
variation  of  an  agreement  for  a  lease ;  not  if  it  only  amount  to  g^^^?  J" 
a  waiver  of  part  or  to  a  declaration  of  trust.     The  pit.  filed  a  This  statute 
bill  for  an  account ;   the  deft,  in  his  cross  bill  pleaded  an  can  never  be 
agreement,  under  seal  in  defence ;  the  pit.  cannot  prove  it  freud|  CoopV 
fraudulent,  because  no. fraud  is  alleged  in  bis  bill.  6  Johns.  R.  er,  840, 2Q9, 
.  543.    In  pleading  the  statute  of  frauds  it  is  necossar\'  to  say,  ^^* 
VOL.  VII.  75    ^ 
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Ch  236.   that  (be  agreement  was  not  reduced  into  wrtting.  Prec.  Cb. 
Art.  6.     633 ;  and  Cooper's  PI.  255  to  258. 

v.^^'^-^      §  9.  Deft,  pleads  in  bar  he  is  a  purchaser  for  a  valaable 
^M9  aob  consideration,  ana  without  notice  of  the  |rft's.  interest  &c.— 

'      '      '  includes  mortgages  and  marriage  settlements. 
1  Eq.  Ca.  A  bill  is  for  relief  on  a  trust,  charging  the  deft,  with  notice 

More  v/May-  ^  ^^  before  taking  his  conveyance.     Deft,  by  way  of  answer, 
how.— Ca.      may  deny  the  notice  and  plead  he  is  a  punihaser  for  valuable 
H^*rd^6io—  consideration,  without  shewing  what  the  consideration  was, 
14  Vet.  50.—  though  it  was  objected  that  5«.  is  a  valuable,  though  not  an 
8  P.  w.  381.   equitable  consideration.     The  plea  roust  deny  notice  at  the 
HAmbl!  «J.  ^™®  ^^  ^^^  conveyance  as  well  as  at  that  of  the  contract,  i 
—1  Atk.  67ii  Ch.  Ca.  34.     Plea  of  purchase  for  a  valuable  consideration 
AM  1?^*^'     ^^^ri'ui^^i  because  the  deft,  did  not  allege  seizin  and  posses- 
0ii7^]o  ^'*   sioD  in  the  vendor.  1  Vern.  246.    Deft,  need  noc  meation  the 
Vet  246.—     time  of  his  purchase  ;  Hard.  510 ; — but  oMist  that  he  waspur- 
1  Ch'c^^sl  ^^^^  without  notice,  or  the  plea  is  bad.  2  Vent.  361.    To 
vniat  if  no-    a  bill  for  a  discovery  of  the  deft's.  title  it  is  a  good  plea  that 
4ice,  Cooper  in  a  Writ  of  right  the  title  was  decided  against  the  pit.  1 
i^i^tT-  B«>wn*s  Ch.  R.  305.    If  the  bill  be  for  discovery  leading  to 
s  Atk!  id9.—  relief  in  law  the  deft,  cannot  plead  m  bar  to  the  discovery, 
I  v^'^'  ^r*  "**^®''  a  bar  to  a  legal  remedy ;  Q  Brown's  Ch.  R.  1 1 ;  can 
*^         only  plead  in  bar  of  the  discovery.    If  the  pit.  alleges  the 
deft,  had  special  notice,  he  roust  deny  it  specially.   3  Atlu 
815.    Deft,  must  pay  before  he  has  notice  of  the  pit's,  title. 
S  Atk.  304,  814.    And  notice  is  by  way  of  answer,  and  not 
by  plea.    2  Ca.  Ch.  161.    The  plea  roust  aver  the  dcft's. 
vendor  was  seized,  or  pretended  to  be  seized,  when  he  ex- 
ecuted tlie  purchase  deeds.    2  Atk.  630.     In  such  cases  if 
fraud  be  charged  in  the  bill,  deft,  must  answer  to  the  fraud, 
1  Vern.  185.     Must  shew  the  vendor  seized  and  possessed. 

1  Vern.  246.  Bill  for  a  discovery,  deft,  pleads  what  he  knew 
was  only  as  counsel,  arbitrator,  be.  Ca.  Ch.  272.  The  prin- 
ciples are  the  same  in  pleas  as  to  goods.  1  Vern.  27,  77  ;  3 
Atk.  70,  303  J  2  Atk.  51,  397  ;  Ca.  Ch.  262 ;  2  Ves.  107, 
243.  If  the  present  deft,  got  a  decree  fraudulently,  and  a 
bill  is  filed  against  him  to  set  it  aside  &c.,  and  he  pleads  this 
decree,  his  plea  will  be  overruled,  and  not  allowed  even  to 
ataod  for  an  answer ;  and  held  a  gross  fraud  is  sufficient  to  set 

Cooper,  200,  aside  any  decree.  2  Will.  R.  73.  Greneral  rule,  if  one  has 
M2^2  Atk.  lost  his  right  by  a  legal  bar,  he  qan  have  no  remedy  in  equity 
^^'  whatever  may  be  the  circumstances. 

($10.  Limitations  in  equity.    A  bill  for  settling  accounts 
may  be  barred  by  lapse  of  time  and  death  of  original  parties. 

2  Johns.  Cas.  632.  Plea  of  limitation.  Bill  amended  so  as 
to  state  the  frauds  charged  in  it  came  to  the  pit's,  knowledge 
within  six  years*  2  Pallas,  363.    A  rule  is,  that  the  door  of 
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equity  canoot  remain  open  forever ;  nor  can  equity  decree  Cfi.  336. 
against  die  legal  and  express  stipulation  of  the  parties  theoi'*  Akt.  6«- 
selves.  4  Dallas,  347.  Held,  the  act  of  limitations  of  Geor-  \s^^y^J 
gia  does  not  apply  to  mortgagees,  the  mortgagor's  possession 
is  not  adverse  be.  4  Cranch,  414*  Equity  does  not  hold 
contracts  to  be  executed  after  a  delay  of  seven  years.  8 
Cranch,  471.  After  bill,  answer,  and  replication,  ncnbing  was 
done  for  above  twcinty  years,  yet  specific  performance  was 
decreed,— -acquiescence  on  both.  3  Wheat.  R.  304  &c.  So 
decreed  after  fourteen  years  delay,  the  contractee  having  had 
I  possession.  Id. ;  9  Johns.  R.  450 ;  see  sundry  cases,  6  Ves« 
646  ;  7  Vesey,  305  ;  3  Cora.  D.  484  be. ;  5  Ves.  jun.  139^ 
480,  565,  736,  744, 818,  843 ;  3  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.,  several  cases, 
71  to  77.  Statute  of  limitations  may  be  urged  by  way  of 
answer.  71.  A  biU  of  revivor  is  also  subject  to  the  act  of 
limitations.  Cooper's  PI.  301  $  1  P.  W.  743. 

^  11.  An  answer  to  support  a  plea.     This  must  be  full  and  2S^^^^' 
olear,  for  it  is  a  rule  for  the  court  to  intend  matters  plainly  and  294^^6  Ves. 
po^tively  averred  against  the  pleader,  unless  he  fuUy  and  684 — ivera. 
clearly  denies  or  answers  them  ;  for  when  a  party  clearly  and  l^"^^^ 
positively  affirms  a  matter,  equity  deems  it  true  till  the  con-*-  veV  69, 66. 

trary  appears.    But  this  rule  does  not  extend  to  every  circum Moieley, 

stance  stated  in  the  bill ;  hence  it  is  sufilicient  if  the  substance  ^' 
of  it  be  well  answered,  and  the  plea  is  supported.  3  P.  W*  145. 
At  law  a  plea  is  the  only  mode  of  defence.  It  is  not  so  in 
equity,  for  the  deft,  has  also  his  answer ;  and  this  is  one  rea- 
son for  confining  his  plea  to  a  single  short  point,  for  when 
many  matters  are  charged  in  the  bill,  deft,  may  answer  also. 
There  must  be  ^^  answers  to  support  pleas  in  particular  cases ; 
and  all  the  facts  requisite  to  render  the  plea  a  complete  de- 
fence to  the  case  made  by  the  bill,  must  be  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly averred.  As  if  the  statute  of  limitations  be  pleaded, 
and  tne  bill  (by  anticipation)  charges  matter  that  may  avoid 
the  bar,  as  a  promise  within  six  years,  such  charge  is  to  be 
met  by  proper  averments  in  the  plea  ;  and  this  also  must  be 
supported  by  an  answer  denying  the  charge.  This  anticipatioii 
in  the  bill  makes  confusion,  but  is  sanctioned  by  practice, 
which  allows  the  pit.  in  his  bill  to  state  matters  by  way  of  an- 
swer, to  what  he  expects  the  deft,  will  allege  on  his  part  in 
his  defence.  Thus  the  pit.  brings  his  bill  to  have  perform- 
ance of  a  parol  contract  as  to  lands,  and  thinking  the  deft, 
will  plead  the  statute  of  frauds,  anticipates  his  defence,  and 
alleges  in  his  bill  a  part  performance ;  thus  blending  in  it 
.matter  in  its  nainm  proper  for  a  replication.  In  this  and  other 
Ways,  the  bill  ia  often  multifarious,  when  the  plea  is  not  allow- 
ed to  be  so,  but  as  at  law  is  confined  to  a  single  point ;  whence 
the  necessity  often  of  an  answer  to  accompany  it  by  way  of 
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denial.  The  object  of  which  answer  i?,  to  pve  the  pit.  as 
opportunity  to  except  to  the  deft's.  denial  of  the  facts  charged 
in  the  bill,  as  above.  This  answer  is  subject  to  rules.  It 
must  not  be  evasive,  but  direct.  But  an  answer  is  not  neces- 
sary to  support  a  plea,  if  fraud,  or  notice,  or  some  ground  of 
avoiding  the  bar  be  not  charged  in  the  bill.  Thus  a  bill  for 
a  discovery,  to  make  which  the  deft,  must  criminate  himself; 
this  be  may  plead  without  an  answer  to  support  his  plea ; 
and  it  is  enough  it  show  how  this  discovery  will  subject  him 
to  penalties  or  forfeitures.  As  if  a  bill  state  a  deft's.  marriage 
with  a  particular  woman,  he  may  plead  she  is  his  sister,  and 
refuse  to  state  any  thing  more.  It  is  sufficient  to  answer  aa 
to  any  one  fact  forming  a  linl^  in  a  chain. 

^  12.  Plea  and  answer  must  be  applied  to  distinct  parts  of 
the  bUl.  Therefore  a  plea  is  bad  which  is  to  such  part  of  the 
bill  as  is  not  answered,  as  it  puts  the  court  to  inquire  what 
part  is  not  answered  ; — this  is  troublesome,  in  a  loi^g  bill; — 
and  further,  deprives  the  fAu  of  the  benefit  of  exceptii^  to  the 
answer.  And  this  rule  agrees  with  the  general  rule,  which  is, 
that  if  the  plea  do  not  go  to  the  whole  bill,  it  must  distinctly 
express  to  what  part  of  it  the  deft,  pleads  it. 

^  13.  If  one  defence  be  made  by  the  answer,  another  by 
the  plea,  it  is  ordered  to  stand  for  an  answer.  And  if  the 
plea  be  to  the  whole  bill,  and  a  bar  to  all,  an  answer  to  any 
part  of  the  bill  overrules  the  plea.  Though  a  plea  may  be 
good  in  part  only,  yet  if  pleaded  to  the  whole  bill  and  covers 
but  a  part,  it  is  bad  in  form.  Good  in  part,  that  is,  as  to  part  of 
the  matter  in  the  bill.  As  if  it  pray  for  an  account  of  real  and 
personal  estate,  a  plea  thereto  may  be  allowed  as  to  the  per- 
sonalj  and  be  overruled  as  to  the  real ;  for  such  plea  is  not 
double  but  single,  though  it  applies  to  distinct  subjects,  intro- 
duced by  the  pit. 

^  14.  Ti£^o  tnatters  pleaded^  one  only  a  bar^  neither  is 
aUovfed.  As  to  a  bill  deft,  pleads  :  1.  A  fine  and  non-claim : 
2.  A  bona  fide  purchase :  the  last  being  no  bar,  deft's.  answer 
admitting  notice,  neither  is  good  ;-^s  pleading  double.  So  if 
the  plea  in  either  part  be  informal,  all  is  bad,  as  the  court 
never  separates  two  matters  so  pleaded.  At  law  each  such 
matter  must  be  in  a  distinct  plea,  under  leave  to  plead  double. 
(^15.  If  an  answer  accompany  a  plea  to  support  it,  in  ita 
preface  the  deft,  avers  he  does  not  thereby  waive  his  plea, 
but  relies  thereon,  and  this  whether  to  all  or  part  of  the  bill 
the  plea  is  pleaded.  In  fact  the  deft,  must  state  in  his  an- 
swer, he  means  it  to  cover  only  such  parts  of  the  bill  as  are  nat 
covered  by  his  plea  ;  and  each  plea  and  answer  ought  to  state 
distinctly  the  parts  of  the  bill  it  is  meant  to  cover.  It  seems 
a  plea  not  strictly  proper  as  such,  may  sometimes,  however,  be 
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ordered  to  stand  for  an  answer  by  the  court,  or  if  the  pit.  sub-  Ch.  226. 
mit ;  to  it  and  then  the  trial  proceeds  on  the  merits.     And  if    Art.  6. 
the  deft,  fail  in  his  proof,  he  may  still  be  held  to  his  discovery  v.-^*>^-^^ 
on  interrogatories,  and  he  gains  his  cause  if  he  proves  the  pqint  ^^^*  ?^Z" 
put  in  issue  by  the  plea.    When  the  plea  is  allowed  the  cause 
is  beard  and  the  deft,  opens,  as  he  is  only  to  prove  his  plea. 
See  art.  8,  s.  3 ;  and  how  an  exception  to  an  answer  allows 
the  plea.  Id. 

^16.  Though  when*  the  trial  is  on  the  point  put  in  issue  by  Coopefi  PI. 
the  plea^  as  a  plea,  the  decision  is  final,  the  case  is  not  so  ^^' 
when  the  benefit  of  the   plea  is  reserved  to  the  liearing ;    . 
as  then  the  decision  does  not  rest  on  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter of  the  plea,  but  the  pit.  may  avoid  it  by  other  matter 
he  may  adduce.     In  fact,  the  trial  is  more  at  large.    And  if  a 
plea  be  ordered  to  stand  for  an  answer,  it  is  merely  matter  of 
defence  in  whole  or  in  part,  but  no  full  defence,  though  not 
affected  by  any  new  matter  produced  by  the  ph.,  as  the  trial 
is  still  more  at  large. 

§  17.  Plea  haw  corrected^    May  be  amended  if  defective  «  Br.  Ch.  Cm- 
only  in  form  bj^  mere   mistake,  and  containing  .substantial  y^^'^R 
grounds  of  defence,  but  the  deft,  must  state  how  the  slip  hap-  435.  ' 
pened,  and  bis  proposed  amendment,  precisely ;  and  a  plea 
not  amendable  may,  by  leave  of  the  court,  be  withdrawn,  and 
the  deft,  plead  de  ruovo  in  a  short  time. 

§  18.  Difference  between  demurrer  and  plea  ^c.  The  for-  3Ve«,jn450t 
roer  is  more  limited,  as  it  extends  only  to  objections  appearing  461. 
in  the  record  itself;  but  a  plea  generally  proceeds  on  other 
matter,  hence  the  grounds  of  it  may  be  very  numerous  as  to 
the  jurisdiction,  the  person,  or  the  matter  in  bar.  And  this 
latitude  is  allowed  to  a  plea,  as  a  bill  may  be  so  drawn,  and 
often  is,  as  not  to  disclose  the  whole  case,  and  of  course  so  as 
to  afford  but  a  partial  view  of  it ;  and  where  too  the  case 
itself  may  be  such  that  if  the  bill  give  a  full  view  of  it,  the  bill 
may  be  open  to  a  demurrer.  When  the  bill  is  thus  partial, 
equity  allows  the  deft,  to  resort  to  his  plea  for  his  defence,  by 
which  he  may,  in  fact,  set  the  case  right  by  alleging  addi- 
tional matter  of  fact.  And  Cooper  says,  234,  "  that  in  most 
cases  what  is  a  good  defence  by  way  of  plea,  is  held  to  be 
also  good  by  way  of  dcmufrer,  and  as  elsewhere  observed, 
the  difference  is  mainly  in  the  manner  of  bringing  the  facts 
before  the  court.  In  cases  of  demurrer  to  biUs,  the  pit.  in 
his  bill  states  them  to  the  court.  In  cases  of  pleas  the  deft, 
in  his  plea,  or  in  his  plea  aided  by^his  answer  to  support  his 
plea.  This  brings  us  again  to  the  rule  of  all  rules  in  all 
pleadings  in  ,all  courts,  that  is,  to  an  accurate  but  concise 
statement  of  the  material  facts  of  the  case  whereon  the  decis- 
ion is  to  be  made. 
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Ch.  236.       ^19.  JVatfifre  of  a  plea  in  ftor  in  equity.    It  aekaowledges 

Art.  6.     the  plt*8.  right  to  sue,  but  (or  the  matCer  dehan  his  bill  plesd*^ 

V^^v^^    ^d  i°  bar  I^  the  deft.    6  Veaej,  &94.    Therefore,  such  plea 

Wfatt'sFrftc.  i>  collateral  to  the  bill,  it  never  traverses,  as  a  plea  to  the  per- 

A^.  327.—    800  does.  2  Br.  Ch.  Ca.  14&.    Its  character  is,  as  is  that  of 

CoMe^PlT  ^  *P^ci>J  pl®>^  ^^  1>^9  ^o  introduce  some  fact  or  facts  in  de* 

98S.  '   fence  not  found  in  the  pit's,  bill  or  declaration  ;  and  pleas  to 

the  jurisdiction,  to  the  person,  and  in  bar,  may  bt  pleaded, 

^one  after  another,  the  same  as  at  law;"  *'for  though  no 

^     man  shall  be  permitted  to  two  dilatories  at  several  times,  nor 

several  bars,  because  he  maj  plead  all  at  once,  yet  after  a 

plea  to  the  jurisdiction  or  in  dbability,  he  may  be  admitted  to 

plead  in  bar,  because  it  was  not  consistent  with  those  pleas  to 

plead  in  bar  at  the  same  time.''  Though  this  is  a  good  general 

rule,  not  consistent  be.,  yet  it  has  its  exceptions,  as  appears  m 

several  parts  of  this  work.    ^^  You  never  traverse  in  a  plea  in 

bar."  Cooper,  251 ;  cites  2  Br.  Ch.  Ca.  144.  He  classes  pleas 

in  bar  under  three  heads  :  1.  Statutes,  as  of  frauds  be. :  2. 

Pleas  of  matter  of  record  :   3.  Pleas  of  matter  in  paisj  as  a 

release,  account  stated,  be.     Instances  of  which  see  in  this 

and  other  chapters.     And  on  examining  the  cases  it  wiU  be 

found,  that  any  one  who  can  properly  plead  these  matters  at 

law,  wiU  find  no  difficulty  in  pleading  them  in  equity.     '*  If 

the  deft,  plead  fine  and  non-claim,  or  any  other  strictly  legal 

bar,  the  same  strictness  is  required  as  at  law,"  in  regard  to 

alleging  seisin  and  other  facts.  2  Atk.  633  ;  2  Ves.  jun.  450, 

451,  P^ge  V.  Sever. 

^  20.  J§  foreign  judgment  how  pleadable  in  bar.  A  sentence 
even  of  a  foreign  court  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  a  biU,  if  such 
court  have  full  jurisdictiou  to  decide  the  rights  of  the  parties. 
3  Atk.  215.  Otherwise  not.  As  where  a  deft,  pleaded  a  loreign 
sentence  in  a  commissary  court  in  France  (the  bureau  dee 
attione  ;)  plea  overruled,  because  this  court  was  appointed  to 
i-TrveJey  *'®^'^®  questions  of  a  different  nature  from  that  stated  in  the 
831.  '    bill.     Tlius  an  English  court  necessarily  decided  upon  the 

powers  of  a  court  in  France,  as  is  often  done. 

8  Br.  Pari.  ^21.    A  domeitic  judgment  how  pleaded^  when  the  biU 

C».fiB4.--      chaises  fraud  ^c.  as  the  ground  of  relief.     Properly  to  plead 

— S^At^.'  686.  ^^  ^^®  fraud  must  be  denied,  alleged  in  the  bill,  and  by  the 

—1  Vera.      plea  put  in  issue,  and  the  plea  supported  by  a  full  answer  to 

^I^  Vm    *®  charge  in  the  bill ;  6  Ves.  696 ;  for  a  judgment  obtained 

jr.  157  to  .;     by  fraud  is  no  bar.     Hence,  the  charge  of  fraud  must  be 

170.-^  Br.     tried,  and  the  deft,  plead  accordingly.  Cooper's  PI.  266,  267, 

f  Atk.*408;^  To  be  a  bar,  must  be  final  in  its  nature.  2  Vesey,  460.    A  biU 

dismissed  is  no  bar  to  another,  if  for  defect  in  form  or  want  of 

prosecution.   I  Atk.  571.     How  by  it  those  concerned  in  an 

an  estate  tail  are  affected.  9  Vesey,  67.    Must  be  averred 
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the  defts.  appeared  to  the  former  suit  in  equity,  or  did  an-  Ch.  226. 
swer,  or  were  served,  or  it  is  no-bar  to  a  second.  1  Eq.  Ca.  ArU  !• 
Abr.  39.  For  a  suit  is  not  pending  till  one  of  these  things  is 
done  ;  and  the  plea  must  aver  the  former  suit,  including  the 
point  and  interest  for  which  the  second  is  brought,  (1  Eq.  Ca. 
Abr.  39,)  to  make  it  a  bar.  3  Atk.  586.  And  the  first  may 
bar  the  second,  though  not  precisely  between  the  same  par- 
ties. Redesd.  Tr.  Ch.  PI  198,  199  ;  I  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  39,  ca. 
14,  Moore's  case.  But  must  be  substantially  between  the 
same  ;  4  Br.  Ch.  Ca.  60 ;  and  in  the  same  right.  2  Atk.  44 ; 
and  s.  6.  If  the  master  report  the  two  suits  are  for  the 
same  matter,  the  plea  is  allowed  if  in  proper  form.   Cooper,  > 

274.     If  otherwise,  it  is  overruled.  Id.     The  pit.  gets  the  »»'"'' "^'f^* 
reference  to  the  master.  2  Yes.  iun.  672. 

^  22.  A  release  pleaded  in  oar.  This  may  be  when  the 
pit.  or  the  person  under  whom  he  claims  has  released  the 
subject  of  his  demand.  Wyatt's  Prac.  Reg.  328.  Must  be  un- 
der seal.  Cooper,  276.  And  if  fraud,  surprise,  inadequacy  of 
consideration,  be.  is  objected  to  the  release  in  the.  bill,  the 
plea  must  meet  such  objection  by  averments  in  the  body  of  it, 
and  also  be  supported  ^y  an  answer  denying  the  charge.  Id. ; 
and  6  Vesey,  686  ;  3  P.  W.  315.  Same  if  fraud  be  objected 
in  an  acconnt  stated.  6  Vesey,  595  ;  Cooper,  279.  Same  if 
fraud  and  partiality  in  an  award.  Cooper's  PI.  280,  283. 

^  23.  Nottce  to  a  purchaser  of  a  prior  title,  may  be  in  fact 
or  constructive  ;  to  the  agent  is  to  the  principal.  3  Atk.  646. 
But  must  be  in  the  same  transaction.  2  Vern.  574.  If  A 
purchase  without  notice,  B  buying  of  htm  with  notice,  has 
the  benefit  of  A's  want  of  it.  1  Atk.  671  ;  11  Vesey,  478. 
Every  one  is  presumed  to  have  notice  of  a  decree.  So  of  an 
instrument  under  which  his  grantor  holds ;— so  of  a  fact  to 
which  his  title-deeds  lead  him.  So  what  is  sufiicient  to  put 
one  on  inquiry  is  notice  in  equity.  Cooper's  PI.  284,  285. 
Judgment  not  in  equity,  though  it  is  at  law.  Id. 

Art.  7.  Answer  in  equity.  See  also  principles  of  this, 
synopsis,  Ch.  193,  a.  23,  s.  1  to  10. 

§  I.  General  rides.  Generally  one  deft,  is  not  to  be  pre-  Noirseuicd 
judiced  by  the  answer  or  admission  of  another ;  one  reason  no^p^^ct" 
seems  to  be  this,  the  ph.  may  make  his  friend  co-deft,  to  himself  from 
answer  in  his  favour.  1  Will.  R.  300  ;  3  Will.  311 ;  4  Vin.  discovery  by 
Abr.  443.  Deft,  must  answer  all  the  charge  in  the  bill.  2  H^'^^ll 
Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  67.  If  he  give  a  general  answer,  he  must  mnrrer,  plea, 
answer  a  particular  question  included  in  it ;  or  else  his  answer  JJ^jJj**^'"'™^' 
may  be  demurred  to,  as  that  may  be  a  matter  of  judgment ;  ai^f  mustbe 
but  is  not  held  to  answer  any  question  which  may  subject  him  foil  aod  di- 

14  Vesey,  416.-^  Vesey,  868,  494.-3  P.  W.  876.— 11  Ve8ey,273 —Parker,  144.— 2  Vet 
243,498^—8  Ves.  406.— 14  Ves.  69.-2  Atk.  468.— Moseiey,  76, 77— Mitford's  PI.  15. 
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to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture.  Id.  Answer  is  generally  on  oatb« 
If  the  de(L  deny  the  fact,  he  must  do  it  direcdy,  and  not  by 
way  of  negative  pregnant.  Id.  Where  every  clause  in  the 
bill  is  fully  answered,  adding  a  general  traverse  is  improper. 
2  Will.  R.  87.  Corporation  aggregate  can  only  answer  under 
its  common  seal :  though  false,  is  not  liable  for  perjury.  2  Eq. 
Ca.  Abr.  68  ;  Cooper,  325.  A  deft's.  answer  may  be  suffi- 
cient by  reference  to  another.  1  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  34.  If  a  plea 
be  improper,  but  the  matter  of  it  good,  it  may  be  ordered  to 
stand  for  an  answer.  Id.  36.  Though  a  conveyance  of  an 
estate  be  absolute  in  form,  yet  if  it  appear  by  the  deft's.  an- 
swer, he  was  to  hold  in  trust,  he  will  be  decreed  a  trustee. 
2  Vern.  288.  A  second  answer  may  be  put  in  pending  ex- 
ceptions to  the  first.  I  Vesey  jun.  87.'  A  second  answer  may 
be  filed  any  time  before  the  order  to  amend.  Id.  88.  The 
defti  is  not  bound  by  a  mistake  in  his  answer  referring  to  an 
instrument,  as  to  the  effect  of  it.  2  Vesey  jun.  372.  Answer 
must  be  to  facts.  2  Vesey  jun.  J  87.  If  the  deft,  do  not  de- 
mur or  plead,  he  shall  answer  to  the  bill.  2  Com.  D>  Chan* 
R.  But  enough  he  answer  as  to  his  own  interest.  Id.  Though 
not  to  criminate  himself,  yet  he  must  confess  a  trust  or  pro- 
mise he  has  made.  Cooper's  PI.  295  to  299. 

^  2,   American  general  rules.     Answer  of  one  deft,   not 
evidence  against  another ;  nor  are  the  answers  of  an  agent 
against  his  principal ; — nor  his  admissions  in  pais^   except 
when  part  of  the  res  gesta.  2  Whcaton's  R.  380,  384.    The 
deft's.  answer,  though  be  is  interested  to  the  whole  amount 
in  dispute,  if  not  contradicted  by  any  witness  in  the  cause,  is 
conclusive.  3  Wheaton's  R.  520.     If  a  bill  be  for  discovery 
and  relief,  and  good  as  to  the  first,  without  affidavit,  but  not 
as  to  the  relief,  it  is  retained,  as  to  the  sound  part ;  and  to 
this  the  deft,  roust  answer,  and  may  demur  to  the  other  part. 
1  Johns  Cas.  429.     A  bill  supported  but  by  one  witness  can- 
not be  decreed,  being  denied  by  the  defts.  answer.    6  Johns. 
R.  523.     Where  an  answer  is  not  properly  signed  and  put  in, 
all  the  subsequent  proceedings  are  irregular.  7  Johns.  R.  557. 
A  general  power  to  act  as  to  an  estate,  does  not  authorize 
an  answer  in  equity,  as  to  such  estate.     It  roust  be  signed  and 
put  in  on  oath  by  the  party.  Id.     The  deft's.  answer,  where 
good  against  the  pit.  or  other  defts.    See  Field  v.  Holland  ; 
where  held  it  is  good  against  other  defts.  claiming  through 
or  under  the  deft,  making  the  answer.    6  Cranch,  9.    Not 
when  hejs  substantially  pit.  Id.     Is  evidence  against  the 
ph.,  though  doubtful  if  a  decree  can  be  made  against  such 
deft. 

When  the  pit.  has  alleged  a  parol  agreement  in  his  bill  as 

made  by  the  deft.,  it  has  long  been  a  contested  question,  if 

.  jr.  87,  M8.—2  Bro.  C.  C.  6W.— 7  Vc».  jr.  840.-3  Ves.  jr. 84, 879.— 1  Vcm.  221 . 
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the  deft.  Is  compeDable  to  conress  or  deny,  (part  performance  Ch.  326, 
out  of  the  case  ;)  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  he  is     ^rt.  7. 
not.     Also  if  he  confess  it,  yet  he  may  pray  to  have  the  V^^y^^ 
benefit  of  the  statute  of  frauds.     There  is  clearly  great  dan- 
ger of  perjury  in  compelling  the  deft,  to  confess  or  deny  what 
be  is  deeply  interested  in ;  and  the  maxim,  mgilaniibus  8cc« 
applies.  Ch.  1 10,  a.  6,  s.  15  ;  2  Atk.  154  ;  4  Vesey  jun.  24; 
9  Vesey  jun.  35. 

%  3.  Cases.  Deft's.  answer  replied  to  by  the  pit.,  but  he 
does  not  serve  the  deft,  with  a  subpoena  to  rejoin,  he  may 
rejoin  gratis^  to  prove  his  answer ;  but  the  pit.  cannot  force 
him  to  rejoin  without  a  subpoena.  Moseley's  R.  123.  If  the 
deft,  obtain  an  order  for  time  to  answer  only,  he  may  put  in 
a  plea.  Id.  207 ;  I  Ch.  Ca.  279  ;  2  Ch.  Ca  208  ;  1  Vern. 
275.  If  A  file  a  bill  against  B,  whose  plea  is  allowed,  and 
B  files  a  cross  bill  against  A,  and  his  answer  is  reported  in- 
sufficient, A  loses  his  priority  of  suit,  and  must  make  a  good 
answer  to  B,  before  B  is  held  to  answer  A's  amended  bill. 
3  Atk.  724. 

^  4*  Bill  for  discovery  and  account,  deft,  objects  to  it  by 
answer,  that  he  has  no  concern  in  the  affair ;  but  he  must 
answer  fully,  though  a  plea  to  that  effect  would  bar  both  dis-  ^..  .  -^^ 
covery  and  relief.  1  Vesey  jun.  292.     But  if  the  fact  be  so,  8o»!        '' 
there  can  be  no  decree  against  him.  Id.     An  agent  charged 
with  personal  fraud,  must  answer  fully,  though  he  disclaims 
all  interest.  1  Anstr.  37.     A  discovery  of  a  correspondence 
is  sought,  if  the  deft,  state  extracts  of  letters,  and  swear  that 
those  are  the  only  parts  of  the  correspondence  on  the  subjecti 
this  is  sufficient.  Id.  58.     So  when  a  party  refers  to  extracts 
of  books  of  account,  the  parts  he  states  to  be  immaterial,  are 
left  sealed  up.  Id.  59.     A  trustee  not  interested,  and  who 
never  acted,  and  released,  is  not  held  to  answer  to  fraods ; 
and  as  he  may  be  a  witness.  Id.  65.    The  answer  need  not 
state  an  account,  where  the  ground  on  which  it  is  prayed  is 
denied.  The  bill  charged  dealings  in  pictures  by  commission, 
and  the  answer  positively  denied  that  there  was  any  dealing 
by  commission,  but  stated  the  deft,  sold  them  to  the  pit.  in 
the  course  of  trade.  3  Vesey  jun.  446,  447.     A  single  wit- 
ness cannot  prevail   against  the  deft's.  positive  denial.  Id» 
170. 

$  5.  Bill  amended  after  answer  fyc.  the  effect ; — as  by  ad- 
ding' a  deft,  this  gives  the  original  deft,  no  right  to  answer 
the  amended  bill.  3  Anstr.  879.  A  deft.,  in  fact  only  a  wit- 
ness, and  so  may  [lead,  yet  if  he  answer,  he  must  answer 
fully.  3  Bro.  C.  C*  238.  A  bill  is  for  a  discovery  only ;  to 
this  the  deft,  pleads  fine  and  non-claim,  and  the  bill  is  amend- 
ed, praying  relief.    The  deft,  cannot  put  in  a  complete  answer 

TQL.  VII.  7§ 
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Cff .  226.  ag^in,  but  he  must  refer  to  the  former  answer,  and  tUs  last 

Art.  7.     answer  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  answer  to  the  original 

y^iy^y   bill.  2  Com.  D.  Chan.  R.  2.  Must  be  direct  and  positive,  not 

as  he  believes^  unless  the  court  dispense  with  the  positive  an* 

swer.  Id.     This  will  be  done  for  special  reasons,  and  as  to 

matters  of  seven  years'  standing.  1  Vem.  470. 

^  6.  Aniwer^s  place  in  pleading.  It  is  usually  after  de- 
fence by  demurrer,  by  plea,  or  by  disclaimer ;  and  it  is  a 
settled  rule,  that  every  part  of  a  bill  or  information,  not  cov- 
ered by  demurrer,  plea,  or  disclaimer,  must  be  by  answer ; 
but  it  is  not  true  the  deft,  can  make,  hy  answer,  every  defence 
he  can  by  plea.  See  s.  1.  Another  rule,  if  he  answer  at  all, 
Ciirtwright  r.  he  must  answer  fully  ;  1  Vesey  jun.  292 ;  see  s.  4  ;  except 
^^nlej,  ^^^  ^^  criminate  himself,  or  to  lay  open  a  fair  purchase.  2 
Vesey  jun.  454  ;  and  as  Ch.  225,  a.  6,  s.  23. 

§  7.  The  nature  of  an  answer*  The  pit.  being  entitled  to 
a  discovery  of  the  matters  in  his  bill,  in  aid  of  proof,  or  be- 
cause he  has  none,  to  enable  him  to  get  a  decree,  the  deft,  is 
called  on  to  confess  and  avoid,  or  to  traverse  and  deny,  all 
the  material  parts  of  the  bill.  Wyatt's  Prac.  Reg.  1 1 ;  cited 
Cooper's  PI.  313.  Nor  is  a  general  denial  sufficient;  but 
the  deft,  must  admit  or  deny  ^e  substance  of  each  charge 
m  the  bill,  particular^  and  precisely.  1  Br.  Ch.  Ca.  503. 
The  deft,  is  *'  bound  specifically  to  answer  the  specific  charges 
in  the  bill ;"  and  he  must  answer  positively  to  each  fad  in  his 
own  knowledge,  as  each  act  of  his  own.  SecuSf  he  answen 
as  to  his  information  and  belief.  So  he  answers  particulaily 
to  a  combination  charged  in  the  bill.  But  the  answer  or  plea 
roust  sometimes  allege  a  fact  that  destroys  the  pit's,  title,  then 
it  effectually  protects  the  deft,  from  die  discovery  asked  for. 
Gunn  e.  ^s  if  A  file  a  bill  as  an  heir,  plea,  denying  he  is,  disalkwcd  ; 
then  an  answer  is  put  in  denying  be  is  heir.  TUs  is  correct, 
as  a  preliminary  fact  is  stated  that  must  be  tried  by  a  jury, 
on  an  issue  directed  ;  for  if  heir,  the  pit.  is  entitled  to  a  dis^ 
covery,  otherwise  not»  11  Vesey,  291.  Correct,  because  de- 
cisive of  a  material  fact  proper  to  be  ascertained  before  the 
parties  run  into  tedious  pleadings  at  large.  The  same  if  the 
pit.  file  a  bill  as  a  partner,  to  have  an  account,  and  the  deft. 
Coop.  816,  swears  he  was  only  a  servant.  Each  case  is  on  the  ground,  if 
Goodman  —  ^^^  ^^^^'  ^^"*®*  ®  material  fact,  which,  if  admitted,  would 
11  Veiey,*  entitle  the  pit.  to  relief,  no  further  proceedings  are  to  be 
883, 293.  had  till  such  fact  is  settled  ;  for  if  settled  one  way,  all  further 
proceedings  are  useless;  and  if  settled  the  other,  then  further 
pleadings  may  take  place.  But  if  he  do  not  so  deny  some 
substantive  leading  fact,  a  full  answer  is  required  ;  and  if  he 
answer  to  particular  facts,  he  roust  also  answer  to  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  them ;  even  a  mere  witness  submitting 
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to  answer,  mast  answer  fully,  1  Vesey  jun.  292 ;  though  Ch.  226. 
he  might  have  objected  by  plea  or  demurrer.  1 1  Vesey,  Art.  7. 
41,43.  V>^>ro 

^  8.  Farm  of^  in  modern  practice.  Answer  begins  with  its  title, 
specifying  which  deft,  answers,  the  pits,  names  in  the  cause  ;-— 
of  several  defts.  is  joint,  unless  their  titles  are  different.  After 
Ihe  title,  it  reserves  to  the  deft,  all  advantage  which  might  be 
taken  by  exception  to  the  bill, — on  the  whole,  not  essential. 
The  substance  of  the  answer  follows,  and  is  to  the  matters  of 
the  bill,  with  the  interrogatories  founded  thereon,  one  after 
another,  with  such  additional  matter  as  the  deft,  has  in  his  Cooper's  Fl. 
defence,  either  qualifying  the  case  in  the  bill,  or  stating  a  ^^'  ^^' 
new  case  on  his  own  behalf.  Then  follows  a  general  denial 
of  illegal  combination  charged  in  the  bill,  and  of  all  other 
matters  therein  contained  ;  but  the  general  traverse  at  the 
end  of  the  answer  is  not  essential,  (but  ancient  form,)  when  it 
is  to  every  clause  in  the  bill. 

§  9.  An  answer  is  always  on  oath,  if  it  be  not  waived  by  W  Ve«.  442. 
the  pit.     But  this  rule  cannot  apply  to  a  corporation  aggre-  c^^.^3 
gate.    A  Quaker's  answer  is  on  affirmation.     A  Jew  is  sworn  ves.  eoi.— 
on  the  Pentateuch.    An  alien,  not  understanding  English,  has  ^^y^'  IjK* 
an  interpreter  be.  who  traaslates.  his  answer,  after  taken  and  295,  ^'*     ^ 
engrossed,  both  are  sworn.    The  oath  is  sometimes  dispensed 
with,  and  so  is  the  deft's.  signature. 

^10.  If  trustees  are  made  defts.  and  they  admit,  by  their  11  Vesey,  41^ 
aoaswer,  the  fund  is  in  their  hands,  on  a  bill  for  an  account  of  *^'  ^^• 
stock  standing  in  their  name,  and  they  also  admit  they  have 
received  the  dividends,  they  must  state  what  dividends ;  on 
the  principle  every  answer  must  be  full  and  specific,  except 
where  there  is  a  total  denial  of  title, — as  s.  7  he. 

^11.  Letters  referred  to  in  an  answer,  generally  must  be  11  Vesey,  41. 
produced  by  the  deft. ; — so  deeds,  as  parts  of  the  discovery  ^^  Aiistr.68, 
sought  for  in  the  bill.  But  this  general  rule  has  its  exceptions ; 
and  cases,  in  which  extracts  sworn  to  be  the  only  parts  of  the 
correspondence  on  the  subject,  will  do,  see  s.  4. 

^  12.  Impertinent  matter  in  an  answer  is  matter  stated  Cooper's  Ft. 
which  is  irrelevant  to  the  case  made  by  the  bill.     So  where  2|J^^j®'"Ijk 
the  pleading  is  stuffed  with  long  recitals,  or  with  long  unne-  69°TO.^ 
cessary  digressions,  or  where  a  deed  or  paper  is  stated  not  Ves.217. 
asked  for,  and  not  to  the  purpose ;  and  it  may  be  in  the  answer 
itself,  or  in  a  schedule  annexed.     The  deft,  in  his  answer, 
says  he  does  not  believe  the  pit.  lost  a  certain  bond,  but  con- 
cealed or  destroyed  it.    This  is  scandalous  when  not  material 
to  the  defence. 

$  13.  Exceptions  to  the  answer^  (see  s.  9,)  according  to  Cooper's  PI*. 
Cooper,  319,  are  always  in  writing  ;  stating  the  parts  of  the  3i»,  820. 
pit's,  bill  he  alleges  are  not  answered,  and  praying  a  furtb,er 
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Ch.  336.  answer  as  to  them.  If  several  answers,  there  must  be  ex- 
Art.  7.  ceptions  to  each ;  and  care  is  taken  in  drawing  them,  ^*  that  aA 
^^y^^  the  points  of  insufficiency  are  stated  ;*'  as  after  answer  to 
them,  they  cannot  be  amended  ;  Bunb.  246 ;  except  on  a 
clear  mistake.  10  Vesey,  284,  285.  On  a  decision,  the  an* 
swer  is  not  sufficient  in  any  of  the  points  excepted  to,  the 
deft,  must  further  answer  to  these  points.  Wyatt's  Prac 
Reg.  28. 

§  14.  If  a  plea  or  demurrer  is  put  in  without  any  answer, 
and  is  overruled,  the  pit.  need  not  except,  but  the  deft  an- 
swers the  whole  bill,  as  if  no  defence  had  been  made.  Bonb. 
123.  But  if  the  plea  or  demurrer  is  accompanied  by  an 
answer  to  a  single  fact,  and  the  plea  or  demurrer  is  over- 
ruled, the  pit.  must  except  to  the  answer  as  insufficient,  and 
state  wherein ;  and  any  impertinence  in  it  is  disposed  of 
before  its  sufficiency  is  considered.  2  Anstr.  591.  After 
considered,  the  impertinence  is  waived.  6  Vesey,  456,  458, 
514. 

^  15.  A  further  answer  is  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  first  and 
follows  it  up.  So  an  answer  to  an  amended  bill  is  viewed  as 
a  part  of  the  answer  to  the  original  bill,  therefore  matter  u 
the  former  is  not  to  be  repeated  in  the  latter.  3  Atk.  303. 

§  16.  Husband  and  wife  may  answer  severally  to  a  biD 
against  them,  but  her  answer  is  to  no  purpose  if  he  do  not 
answer.  2  Ca.  Ch.  173.  And  if  her  answer  confess  that  which 
bis  denies,  it  shall  not  prejudice  him.  2  Ca.  Ch.  39.  But  if 
he  run  away  after  appearance  and  no  friend  will  be  guardian, 
she  may  have  leave  to  answer  without  him.  Bunb.  167.  Hus- 
band allowed  to  answer  without  his  wife,  because  she  declared 
she  would  not  answer  with  him,  and  loved  the  pit.  better.  Id. 
175.  And  if  a  husband  bring  a  bill  against  his  wife,  she  shall 
answer  as  a  feme  sole^  and  not  by  guardian  ;  8  Atk.  478  ;  as 
then  he  treats  her  as  such.  And  she  may  be  made  to  answer 
as  a /erne  sole  where  the  marriage  is  clearly  had  solely  to  de- 
fraud creditors.  Cooper,  325. 

§  17.  Answer  amended.  If  a  deft,  be  surprised  in  his  an- 
swer before  replication,  upon  a  certificate,  and  an  affidavit  of 
notice,  may  amend  the  mistake.  Ca.  Ch.  29.  So  an  answer 
may  be  amended  before  issue  joined.  Bunb.  186.  So  an  an- 
swer amended  by  the  draught  where  the  mistake  was  250  or 
300,  for  25  or  30.  Id.  295.  Answer  may  be  amended  if 
for  the  pit's,  benefit  and  deft,  very  old.  Id.  323. 

^18.  Answer  not  amended.  Not  by  altering  the  day  of 
payment,  though  issue  not  joined.  So  refused  to  amend 
eighty-six  for  sixty-eight,  where  the  draught  and  engrossment 
agreed.  3  Anstr.  717.  Not  allowed  to  amend  an  answer  by 
striking  out  the  admission  of  a  fact  which  would  deprive  the 
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pit.  of  the  benefit  of  this  evidence,  especially  if  he  do  not   Ch.  226. 
swear  be  was  surprised  into  the  admission,  or  was  ill-advised     Art.  7. 
in  setting  it  forth.    3  Atk.  522.     Nor  be  amended  after  an   s^^^v^^ 
indictment  for  perjury  preferred  or  threatened,  or  in  order  to 
avoid  the  indictment.  1  Brown's  Ch.  R.  419.     In  some  cases 
the  court  admits  a  supplemental  answer  to  be  filed  after  repli- 
cation, as  on  the  discovery  of  new  matter  in  an  account. 
Cooper's  PI.  330. 

^  19.  Exceptions  to  answers.  Usually  in  writing., — and  Andaeveral 
can  avail  only  against  insufficient  answers,— cannot  be  to  an  ^^{g^^ 
infant's  answer,  as  he  may  amend  when  he  comes  of  age.  '  ' 
Bunb.  338.  if  a  plea  stand  as  an  answer  and  no  exception 
reserved,  pit.  cannot  except.  3  P.  W.  235,  239.  Demurrer 
to  part,  and  answer  to  part  of  the  pit's,  bill,  he  cannot  except 
till  the  demurrer  is  argued.  3  P.  W.  326.  So  if  plea  to  part, 
and  answer  to  part,  the  ph.  cannot  except  to  the  answer  be- 
fore the  plea  is  argued.  1  Vern.  344.  Secus,  if  answer  as  to 
discovery.  A  plea  as  to  relief  only,  pit.  may  except  as  to 
discovery  before  the  plea  is  argued.  3  P.  W.  326.  If  the 
deft,  answer  the  pit's,  exceptions  fully,  he  cannot  amend  them, 
though  he  may  his  bill,  and  have  an  answer  to  that.  Bunb. 
246.  If  the  cause  be  heard  on  bill  and  answer,  the  answer 
shall  be  admitted  to  be  true  in  all  points,  and  no  evidence  is 
to  the  contrary,  but  matter  of  record.  The  reason  seems  to 
be,  because  the  deft's.  answer  is  on  oath,  and  not  denied  by 
the  ph.,  as  he  does  not  reply  to  it,  as  he  rests  on  his  bill 
merely.  Hence,  if  the  deft,  by  his  answer  s^ys,  he  believes 
and  doubts  not  to  prove  the  pit.  paid,  if  the  cause  is  heard 
on  bill  and  answer,  the  pit's,  bill  must  be  dismissed ;  for 
though  the  deft,  does  not  allege  positively  he  paid  the  ph.,  yet 
the  pit.  ought  to  reply,  otherwise  the  deft,  is  prevented  of  his 
proof.     Pit.  allowed  to  reply,  paying  costs.  1  Vern.  140.^ 

$  20.  Disclaimer.  Deft,  may  demur,  plead  in  bar,  or  an- 
swer, as  above,  and  he  may  also  disclaim.  ^^  A  disclaimer  is 
where  a  deft,  renounces  all  claim  to  the  subject  of  the  de- 
mand made  by  the  pit's,  bill."  Cooper's  PI.  309  ;  cites  Wyatl's 
Prac.  Reg.  175.  Is  distinct  in  substance  from  an  answer,  but 
cannot  often  be  put  in  without  one,  176  ;  for  if  made  deft,  by 
mistake,  having  had  interest  he  may  have  disposed  of,  the  pit. 
may  require  an  answer  sufficient  to  ascertain  if  the  facts  were 
so  or  not ;  and  if  so,  an  answer  seems  necessar}'  to  enable  the 
pit  to  make  a  proper  party  instead  of  the  deft,  disclaiming. 
Cooper,  309  ;  1  Anstr.  47.  Deft,  may  demur  to  one  part  of 
the  bill,  plead  to  another,  answer  to  a  third,  and  disclaim  to  a 
fourth.  And  3  P.  W.  80.  But  must  all  refer  to  distinct,  sepa- 
rate parts  of  the  bill,  for  the  after  one  to  the  s^mo  part  over- 
rules the  former  one  to  it.  Cooper,  31Q.  Disclaimer  may  be 
withdrawn  for  good  reasons.  Id. 
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Ch.  226.  Abt.  8.  BepKcaiionf  rqwnJkr,  ^.  ^  1.  After  inswer  the  pic 
Art.  9.  hts  his  election  to  reply  to  it,  or  to  have  hie  own  bill  disouss- 
ed.  The  replication  may  be  general  or  special, — most  be 
concise,  and  not  scandalous,— 4nusc  maintain  the  ph's.  bill,  and  . 
coofesst  uToidy  deny,  or  traverse  the  answer,  and  oootain  only 
matter  tending  to  avoid  the  answer ;  nor  bring  lo  proof  mat« 
ter  confessed  in  it,  but  only  matters  put  in  issue.  But  the  pk. 
may  give  notice  he  will  examine  only  such  matter  as  he  spe- 
cifies. Where  the  deft,  disclaims  generally,  the  pit.  most  not 
reply  ;  but  if  the  deft's.  plea  and  demurrer  are  allowed,  the 
pit.  may  afterwards  put  in  a  general  replication,  and  if  the  ph. 
give  a  special  replication,  the  deft,  may  plead  or  demur  to  it. 
If  after  a  bill  and  special  replication,  the  deft,  has  a  verdict  at 
hiw,  he  may  so  plead  it  as  to  prevent  an  ezamioatioD  into  the 
matter  settled  by  the  verdict.  1  Vern.  35t ;  3  Atk.  5B3 ;  3 
Vern.  46.  If  there  be  a  plea  and  answer  both  to  the  bill,  the 
ph.  must  reply  to  both.  2  Vern.  46.  An  answer  may  accoaa- 
pany  a  plea  to  support  it,  and  so  affirmed.    Cooper's  PI.  231. 

%  2.  Rqoinder.  This  must  maintain  the  answer,  and  tra- 
verse, confess,  or  avoid  the  re{dication.  Plt^  if  necessary, 
may  surrejoin,  and  the  deft,  rebut.  Prac.  Reg.  m  Ch.  314. 
After  replication  the  defu  may  rejoin  grotU.  Id. ;  2  Atk.  694* 
But  special  replications  and  further  pleadings  are  now  but 
little  in  use,  because  the  court  generally  will  aUow  a  pit.  to 
rectify  any  defect  or  error  in  his  bill,  by  amendment  or  sup- 
plemental bill ;  also,  the  deft,  to  rectify  any  error  or  stioply 
71  defect  in  bis  answer  by  amendment  or  further  answer.  Mit- 
ford's  Pleadings  in  Chancery,  19 ;  Cooper,  328,  330. 

%  3.  The  pit.  in  bis  replication  may  allow  the  deft's.  plea, 
though  defective  in  form  or  substance  ;  and  after  the  cause 
goes  to  a  hearing,  deft,  opens,  and  has  only  to  prove  bis  plea, 
it  is  too  late  for  the  ph.  to  object.  As  where  a  deft,  plead- 
ed a  purchase  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  omitted  to 
deny  notice  of  the  pit's,  title,  and  the  pit.  replied  to  the  plea ; 
held,  though  irregular  it  was  admitted  by  the  replication  to  be 
good,  and  the  fact  of  notice  not  being  in  issue,  the  deft,  prov- 
ing what  be  pleaded  was  entitled  to  have  the  bill  dismissed. 
Cooper's  PI.  232 ;  cites  3  P.  W.  94,  95.  And  if  an  answer 
accompany  a  plea  and  the  pit  except  to  the  answer,  he  allows 
the  plea.  Id.  The  pit's,  replication  is  his  avoidance  or  denial 
of  the  answer  or  defence,  and  maintains  his  bill,  to  draw  the 
matter  to  a  direct  issue.  Cooper,  328. 

Abt.  9.  Crou  biU,  tuppl^nUd  biU^  and  bUl  of  inter- 
pleader^ 

^  1.  The  liberal  principles  of  practice  adopted  in  courts  of 
equity,  enable  parties  to  continue  and  keep  their  suits  alive 
in  many  cases  in  which  they  would  fail  and  be  defeated  at, 
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law,  such  as  liberal  ameDdroents,  cross-bills,  supplemental  bills,  Ch.  226« 
bills  of  revivor  and  of  review,  be.  Art*  9. 

^  2.  CroM  bills.    This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  defence  by  the  v^^^/"-^^ 
den.,  and  first  allowed  in  order  that  he  might  state  his  own  case  ^o^j^!l^ 
more  to  his  advantage  than  when  acting  merely  as  a  deft. ;  Ey\t9',\tkd 
but  in  the  cross  cause  introduced  by  the  deft's.  cross  bill,  mat-  caset  citedy 
ters  settled  in  the  former  bill  cannot  be  examined.    In  filing  ^^j^^^** 
and  supporting  this  cross  bill,  the  deft,  to  all  the  purposes  of  com.  R.  5aa 
it,  acts  as  a  pit.  Several  cases  of  cross  bills  have  been  already  Demonrera 
stated.     This  bill  brought  by  the  deft,  against  the  pit.  in  a  pi'sH^l^ieL 
prior  suit  depending,  must  be  brought  before  publication  past  torsos!— 
in  the  other  suit,  except  the  pit.  in  the  cross  bill  will  go  to  pooper,  85. 
hearing  on  the  depositions  already  published.  1  Eq.  Ca.  Abr. 
80.     And  if  there  be  a  bill  exhibited  in  one  court  of  equity 
there  may  be  a  cross  bill  in  anothe?.  1  Vern.  221.     Its  gen- 
eral object  is  the  pit's,  discovery  of  facts. 

In  several  cases  a  party  may  have  a  bill  of  revivor  and  sup- 
pliment  in  one  bill.  Cooper's  PI.  84  ;  214,  demurrer  thereto. 

§  3.  SupphmerUal  bill,  is  for  new  matter  arising  after 'the  3  Aik  370.— 
original  bill  was  filed  ;  and  there  must  be  a  new  service  on  the  ^q^^J^c^^' 
deft.,  as  he  has  a  right  to  defend  himself  against  the  new  mat-  r.  142.-1 
ter.  4  Vin.  Abr.  444,  pi.  10;  3  Will.  R.  349.    If  there  be  ^^^f 'y^^*"- 
no  proof  of  the  new  matter  the  bill  must  be  dismissed  ; — may  ^..^  a^.' 
be  any  time  before  a  decree  is  signed  and  enrolled.  2  Atk.  110.188,217. 
177 ;  2  Ch.  R.  142.     And  in  a  bill  of  review  a  new  supple-  ^q^L 
mental  bill  may  be  added.  1  Vern.  135.     The  pit.  brought  a  2  Vern.237. 
supplemental  bill  for  the  discovery  of  more  evidence  touching  4Ve8.  jr.8879 
a  matter  of  account ;  to  this  the  deft,  pleaded  the  former  bill,  ^^* 
and  that  the  cause  was  heard  and  account  directed  ;  but  he 
was  ordered  to  answer  to  all  matters  in  this  bill  not  answered 
to  in  the  former  case.  2  Ch.  R.  142.     It  may  also  be  filed  to  ^Z*"^^''^' 
introduce  a  matter  that  existed  prior  to  the  original  bill,  or  to 
add  new  parties  in  certain  cases.  Cooper's  PI.  73,  83.     So 
after  a  decree.     Never  allowed  where   an  amendment  will 
answer.  Cooper's  PL  74  ;  demurrer  to,  211, 214  ; — ^pleas  to, 
302,  303. 

$  4.  BUI  of  interpleader  is  one  exhibited  by  a  third  person,  9  Ves.  ir.  107, 
who  not  knowing  to  whom  of  rig^ht  he  ought  to  render  a  duty,  ^i^^*!'" 
fears  he  may  be  injured  by  some  of  lliose  who  claim  it  of  3(»3!— 2  Vcs. 
him.     He,  therefore  prays,  that  they  may  be  put  to  interplead,  jr.  810. 
so  that  the  court  may  judge  to  which  of  them  the  thing  be- 
longs, and  he  made  safe  on  the  payment ;  and  this  he  may 
do,  whether  any  suits  be  commenced  against  him  in  law  or 
equity,  or  he   is  only  in  danger  of  being  molested  &c.     He 
must  make  afiidavit  there  is  no  collusion  between  him  and 
any  of  the  parties.     If  a  cause  has  been  heard  on  a  bill  of 
interpleader,  and  a  trial  at  law  directed  to  settle  the  right  be- 
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Ch.  236.  tween  the  defts.,  there  is  an  end  of  the  suit  as  to  the  pit.    1 
Art.  10.    Vera.  351 ;  Cooper's  PI.  45  to  49. 
Vri^^v^'^.^'      Ajit.  10.  Bilt  of  revivor  and  in  nature  ofiuch  btU, 
MMwI^fi  ^'       ^  ^'  '^'***  '^^''^  which  may  be  accompanied  by  a  supplemeotal 
Fbh  Jax.^'   biU>  'S  ^  revive  a  suit,  usually  by  bringing  into  it  the  represen- 
•Itof  S19.       tatives  of  some  party  deceased  pendente  lite.     As  where  the 
pit.,  Welsh,  as  mortgagor,  filed  a  bill  agaiost  Fish  and  his  wife, 
executrix  of  the  mortgagee,  for  an  account  of  rents  and  profits 
and  to  be  allowed  to  redeem.     An  account  was  decreed. 
Pending  the  suit  Fish  died,  leaving  a  daughter  who  adminis- 
tered on  his  estate.   The  pit*,  Welsh,  brought  a  bill  of  revivor 
and  a  supplemental  bill  against  her  and  said  administratrix  for 
the  discovery  of  assets.     Said  administratrix  pleaded  in  bar  of 
the  bill  of  revivor,  that  Fish's  widow  was  devisee  of  the 
mortgaged  premises  in  trust  for  said  daughter  so  administratrix, 
and  that  the  decree  could  not  be  revived  against  her,  as  she 
was  never  made  deft,  in  the  original  bill.   This  plea  was  over- 
ruled, because  the  suit  was  not  revived  against  her  in  her  own 
right,  but  only  as  administratrix  of  the  mortgagee  ;  and  if  a 
new  party,  she  was  one  coming  into  the  former  rights  involved 
in  the  suit,  ab  initio.     As  to  the  discovery  of  assets,  she  de- 
murred, and  her  demurrer  was  allowed,  as  it  appeared  by  the 
bill  and  decree  the  pit*  could  not  have  any  demands  out  of 
them*  Cooper's  PI.  62. 

^  2*  A  bill  of  revivor  does  not  lie  against  a  decree.  Mose- 
ley's  R.  44  ;  I  Ch.  Ca.  123, 174,  231  ;  2  Vern.  548.  Where 
and  how  it  may  be  demurred  to.  Cooper,  209,  211  ;  plea  to. 
301,  302. 

^  3.  ffhere  a  biU  of  revivor  it  proper  or  not.  A  decree 
was  made  against  the  cestui  que  trusty  he  died,  and  held  the 
suit  abated  as  to  him,  but  survived  as  to  the  trustee,  and  he 
might  convey,  and  the  suit  needed  not  to  be  revived.  And 
held  also,  generally  and  clearly,  "  that  where  there  were  sev- 
eral pits,  or  defts.,  that  the  death  of  any  of  them  made  an 
abatement  of  the  suit  only  as  to  themselves."  But  in  this 
case,  if  the  pits,  in  future  should  wish  a  conveyance  of  the 
equitable  mterest,  they  must  revive  against  the  heirs  of  the 
cestui  que  trust ;  and  so  if  any  thing  is  to  be  done  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  one  deceased  ;  and  if  any  of  the  pits,  refuse 
to  revive,  the  rest  may  make  those  refusing  defts.  1  Eq.  Ca. 
Abr.  2,  ca.  7  ;  13  Vesey  jun.  164. 

^4.  Who  cannot  be  parties  to  this  bill  of  revivor.  No  one 
who  is  not  in  privity.  Ca.  Ch.  150.  Hence  a  devisee  cannot 
have  this  bill,  as  he  is  a  purchaser  and  does  not  represent  the 
testator.  Id.  174.  A  bill  of  revivor  pursues  the  original  bill, 
and  if  a  variance,  is  dismissed.  Prac.  Reg.  in  Ch.  45.  And 
so  he  who  revives,  after  revivor  stands  in  the  same  condition 
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aa  his  predecessor ;  and  so  diis  bill  is  bad,  if  it  revives  more  Ch.  226. 
thaa  it  ought.  Ca.  Ch.  77.  Nor  can  a  deft,  revive,  except  in  Art.  10. 
account  on  a  decree  to  account.  3  Atk.  691.  But  Eq.  Ca. 
Abr.  2,  said  deft,  may  revive  as  veil  as  the  pit.  No  bill  of 
revivor  where  the  interest  survives,  as  among  joint-tenants, 
joint-obligors,  joint-obligees,  or  executors.  Prac.  Reg.  in  Ch. 
47.  And  if  a  guardian  to  a  minor  sue,  and,  pendente  lite^  be 
comes  of  age,  this  bill  is  not  necessary.  Id.  48.  An  assignee 
or  a  purchaser  cannot  revive,  for  want  of  privity.  1  Vern.  283, 
427  ;  2  Freem.  R.  132.  Nor  can  assignees  of  a  bankrupt,-^ 
but  sue  an  original  bill.  Com.  R.  590.  But  this  may  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  bill  of  revivor.  Comyn's  R.  589.  Principal 
reason— an  assignee  or  devisee  cannot  revive,  as  he  comes 
into  the  esttte  by  a  change  in  the  title  of  it,  after  the  orignal 
biU  is  filed  be.  The  form  of  the  bill  of  revivor, — and  may  be 
for  a  distinct  part.  Cooper's  PI.  69. 

(^  5.  Who  may  retnve.  If  ph.  or  deft,  die,  his  heir  or  ex-^ 
ecutor  &c.  may  revive,  against  the  deft.,  his  heir,  or  executor, 
be.,  who  has  his  interest.  Prac.  Reg.  in  Ch.  44.  Baron  and 
feme  defis.,  and  he  dies,  pit.  may  have  this  bill  of  revivor.  Id. 
46.  If  a  feme  be  pit.  and  after  answer  to  her  bill,  she  mar^ 
ries,  husband  and  wife  ought  to  have  this  bill.  Id.  47.  Two 
executors  pks.  one  dies,  this  bill  lies.  Ca.  Ch.  77.  Bill  by 
baron  and  feme,  and  after  answer  he  dies,  she  has  an  election 
to  revive  or  not.  Prac.  Reg.  in  Ch.  47.  But  their  suit  in 
her  right  does  not  abate  by  his  death.  3  Atk.  726.  Nor  by 
yefne  $ole  deft's.  marrjring.  A  creditor  allowed  by  order  to 
prove  his  debt,  may  revive,  though  not  originally  pit.  1  Eq. 
Ca.  Abr.  3.  Any  pit.  may  be  omitted  in  a  bill  of  revivor, 
who  was  pit*  in  the  former  bill.  Ca.  Ch.  80.  And  if  this  bill 
of  revivor  alleges  a  release^  by  the  pit.  omitted,  to  the  other 
pits.,  and  prays  an  answer,  it  is  no  material  variance.  Id.  A 
deft,  who  had  not  put  in  his  answer  may  be  omitted.  A  pit. 
on  the  abatement  of  a  suit  may  have  this  bill  or  an  original 
one  at  his  election.  1  Vern.  463.  Second  assignees  of  a 
bankrupt  may  have  a  supplemental  bill  in  the  nature  of  a  bill 
of  revivor.  3  Atk-  218.  Assignee  may  revive  by  scire  facias, 
a  decree  enrolled  as  at  law,  but  not  if  not  signed  and  en- 
rolled. 1  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  3.  So  a  devisee  may  bring  an  original 
Ul  to  supply  the  want  of  privity  ;  but  in  all  other  respects  it 
may  be  a  bill  of  revivor,  and  take  up  the  case  where  the  first 
MU  left  it.  Id. ;  and  2  Vern.  548. 

^  6.  Subject  matter  of  a  bill  of  revivor  be.  If  only  bill  and 
answer,  and  the  suit  abates,  the  executor  must  sue  his  bill  of 
revivor  within  six  years,  or  be  barred.  1  Will.  R.  744.  No 
reidvor,  if  a  bill  be  dismissed  with  costs,  and  the  person  en- 
titled to  them  die  before  they  are  taxed.  So  if  taxed,  no. 
TOIi.  vu.  77 
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Ch.  336.  revivor  singly  for  costs.  3  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  3.  Bat  CSooper,  2U, 
Art.  10.  says,  the  rule  as  to  costs  is  only  tbat  where  the  party  to  pay  them 
v.^^v<^  dies,  and  they  are  not  taxed,  there  shall  be  no-  bill  of  revivor 
for  them  only,  because  a  personal  demand ;  and  this  is  the  true 
nile ;  for  costs  as  well  as  damages  ought  to  be  paid  whenever 
only  a  charge  on  property.  Hence  ^*  if  costs  are  to  be  paid 
out  of  an  estate,  the  suit  may  be  revived  for  them."  p.  310  ; 
lOVesey,  573;  Bun.  163;  3  Atk.  773,  813.  Lies,  if  taxed. 
Cooper,  301 .  An  administrator  of  a  judgment  creditor  brought 
an  original  bill  and  died,  and  the  administrator's  executor 
brought  a  bill  of  revivor,— ^deemed  wrong.  The  same  pit.  took 
administration  de  boni$  non  to  said  judgment  creditor,  and  aa 
such  administrator  brought  another  bill  of  revivor ;  and  held 
well,  and  his  first  bill  of  revivor  no  bar  to  his  second,  for 
though  both  for  the  same  matter,  and  both  by  the  same  per- 
son, yet  they  were  in  different  rights.  Said  first  bill  dismissed 
with  costs.  Plea  set  aside  without  costs,  suit  revived  on  the 
said  second  bill  of  revivor.  3  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  3,  4.  If  a  part 
of  the  matter  decreed,  be  omitted  in  the  final  decree  drawn 
up,  the  proper  remedy  is  by  bill  of  revivor,  and  not  by  tdre 
faciaa;  Id.  179,  180 ;  and  to  revive  the  part  omitted  in  fact, 
though  the  words  extended  to  the  whole  decree. 
Bill  in  nature  §  7.  One  great  object]  of  a  bill  of  revivor  is  to  have  the 
revtvor^  ^^  benefit  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  cause,  to  take  it  up  where 
the  death  tu;.  left  it,  and  so  not  to  go  over  the  same  ground 
again ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  directly  where  there  is  no 
privity,  but  may  indirectly ;  as  where  he  who  revives  brings  a 
biU,  original  so  far  as  necessary  to  supply  the  want  of  privity, 
and  having  done  this,  he  then  proceeds  as  in  a  bill  of  revivor  ; 
and  in  this  way  a  devisee,  or  an  assignee  of  a  judgment  for  an 
annuity,  has  the  same  advantage  of  a  decree  be.  an  heir  or 
executor  would  have.  Hence  also  a  decree  may  be  revived 
against  a  devisee  thus  by  a  bill  in  nature  of  a  bill  of  revivor. 
3  Vem.  673.  And  the  decree  on  such  mixed  bill  will  not  be 
longer  or  shorter  than  on  the  first  bill.  A  deft,  is  not  allowed 
to  revive,  unless  he  has  an  interest  in  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  suit.  Cooper^s  PI.  69. 

^  8.  In  what  manner  a  suit  may  be  revived,  by  pit*  or  deft, 
if  a  mutual  account  has  been  decreed,  for  each  is  as  a  pit. 
1  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  3,  c.  5.  A  pit.  cannot  revive  against  two  of 
three  defts.,  except  where  the  one  omitted  never  answered. 
1  Vern.  308.  Pit.  may  revive  against  the  husband  alone,  on  a 
decree  on  a  bill  against  him  and  his  wife,  administratrix,  de- 
ceased, though  be  is  not  held  to  answer  further  than  the 
estate  he  had  with  her.  3  Vern.  1&5. 
Ferrers  r.  One  decree  may  be  revived  by  two  decrees ;  one  as  to  the 

cii^jSi'  4^^'  executor  and  personal  estate,  another  as  to  the  heir  and  real 
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estate*    As  where  the  original  decree  for  the  payment  of  a  Ch.  226. 
sum  of  money,  also  for  conveying  lands  by  the  deft  to  the    Art  11. 
pit.  and  he  died,  decree  revived  as  to  the  personalty,  demur-  K^^y\j 
rer  allowed  as  to  the  realty,  as  the  heir  was  not  joined.    How 
tenants  in  common  revive,  Cooper,  301,  302. 

()  9.  If  the  suit  abates,  the  pit.  may  bring  an  original  bill 
or  a  bill  of  revivor,  at  his  election.  1  Vem.  463.  The  original 
bill  may  pray  for  parallel  decree  ;  the  bill  of  revivor,  to  have 
the  prior  proceedings  had  before  the  decree  enrolled  revived ; 
but  if  enrolled  regularly,  it  is  revived  by  scire  faeioi.  I  Eq. 
Ca.  Abr.  4.  Then  may  be  a  bill  of  revivor  on  a  bill  of  revivor* 
If  one  be  deft,  in  the  original  bill,  and  alive,  abates  not  as  to 
him  ;  so  he  is  not  to  be  named  in  the  bill  of  revivor ;  but  if 
named  in  that  only,  he  may  be  named  in  each,  after  bill  of 
revivor*  Though  after  a  decree  is  enrolled,  it  is  usually  to 
to  be  revived  by  scire  facias j  yet  as  that  can  revive  only  what 
is  in  the  decree,  'a  bill  of  revivor  is^  proper  if  other  matters 
also,  as  costs  after  the  decree  is  made  &c.  are  to  be  included. 
1  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  4 ;  Hard.  201 ;  2  Ch.  R.  67 ;  1  Vem.  172. 
A  bill  of  revivor  is  not  allowed  after  thirty  years.  Ca.  Ch.  216* 
Demurrers  to  bills  of  revivor  and  supplement,  Cooper^s  PI* 
dl4;  plea,  want  of  proper  parties,  301. 

^10.  From  the  vast  number  of  cases  found  in  the  books  Sm  Cooper*« 
in  bills  of  revivor,  three  rules  may  be  extracted  that  embrace  P'*  ^^  ^o  ^ 
near  all  of  them :    1    If  a  party  named  in  the  bill  die,  and  Hi^e^c. 
the  whole  Interest  embraced  in  it  remains  in  the  surviving  Abr.  &c. 
parties,  as  if  a  joint  tenant,  so  named,  die,  the  suit  may  pro- 
ceed, and  no  reviving  is  necessary :    2.  If  such  party  die,  or 
is  married,  and  a  right  in  the  bill  vests  in  a  third  person  there-^ 
by,  as  his  executor  be.  of  the  deceased,  by  operation  of  law, 
such  third  person  must  be  made  a  party  by  bill  of  revivor :   8. 
But  if  by  the  death  or  marriage  &c.  of  a  party  in  a  bill,  a  right 
included  in  it,  vests  iu  a  third  person  by  a  new  title,  as  by 
devise  he.,  such  third  person,  if  made  a  party  at  all,  must  be 
by  supplemental  bill ;  and  if  the  case  require  a  supplemental 
bill,  and  one  of  revivor  is  filed,  the  deft,  may  plead  in  bar  the 
supplemental  matter.  Cooper's  PI.  302. 

Art.,  11.  Bill  of  review* 

$  1.  A  bill  or  petition  for  a  review  is  not  a  matter  of  right,  MoMley'tit 
but  of  grace  or  favour.    If  there  be  five  judges,  and  two  are  ^hUc'-^^SeT' 
against  the  decree,  it  is  no  cause  for  a  commission  of  review,  cb.  1U8,  •• 
None  after  five  years'  acquiescence ;— nor  any  without  proof  ^^ 
of  new  matter  be.     A  decree  enrolled  cannot  be  varied  by  a 
new  bill ;  but  only  by  a  bill  of  review  or  appeal ;  as  the  same 
court  otherwise  might  make  contrary  decrees  on  the  same 
equity.  If  the  chancellor  err  in  matter  of  law  or  of  conscience, 
on  a  matter  of  fact  proved  before  himi  there  may  be  a  review 
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Ch  236.  of  it.    The  review  is  usually  od  the  old  reoMd,  or  Am  oM 
jSrt.  11.    depositions.    1  Roll.  Abr.  382.  But  if  he  err  in  Us  decree  cm 
y^^y^j  a  matter  of  fact,  this  decree  is  final,  and  cannot  be  reviewed, 
as  there  can  be  no  new  examination  of  witnesses.  1  Rol.  Abr. 
362;  iVern.  166,  292,417;  1  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  81,  82;  2 
1  vio.  Abr.     Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  173  to  180.    And  the  error  must  be  on  the 
400.— « Vent,  f^f.^  of  the  decree,  or  the  new  matters  must  be  such  as  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  the  decree,  bat  discovered  after ;  3  P.  W. 
371 ;  2  Atk.  178  ;  and  it  must  be  new  matter  to  prove  what 
was  before  in  issue;  Cooper's  PI.  91 ;  and  material,  Id. ;  aad 
pleas  to,  303,  304. 

^  2.  J^Tature  ofabttt  ofretnew; — ^is  as  a  writ  of  error,  aad 
lies  to  reverse  a  decree  founded  on  a  mistake  of  the  law.  I 
Rol.  Abr.  382,  610.  So  on  a  mistake  in  conscience  on  proof 
before  the  chancellor,  135 ;— or  for  defects  in  wording  a  de- 
cree; 2  Ca.  Ch.  162;-*or  for  want  <^  iurisdictioo  in  the 
court.  1  Vern.  292.  So  if  the  decree  award  to  the  ph.  less 
than  is  due  to  him,  or  is  erroneously  dismissed  or  made  against 
him.  Ca.  Ch.  63.  So  for  error  apparent  in  the  decree*  1 
Rol.  Abr.  282  ;  Ca.  Ch.  54.  On  this  bill  new  witnesses  can- 
not be  examined.  No  such  exammation  after  publication.  1 
Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  81 ;  3  P.  W.  371.  ifu^e  if  this  rule  extends 
to  new  matter.  See  s.  6. 

^  3.  Though  a  bill  of  review  is  as  a  writ  of  error  b  some 
respects,  it  is  not  in  alL  In  some  it  is  on  broader  grouod. 
As  where,  if  a  decree  is  not  signed  and  enrolled,  a  bill  in  the 
nature  of  a  bill  of  review  lies,  as  one  will  not  enrol  a  decree 
against  himself,  to  have  a  bill  of  review.  2  Atk.  40,  177.  So 
diere  is  a  supplemental  bill  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  review. 
2  Vesey,  596.  But  on  it  there  must  be  a  petition  to  re  hear 
or  appeal.  Id.  And  if  the  pit.  bring  such  a  biU  for  new  mat- 
ter discovered,  and  has  none,  deft,  can  object  but  by  plea  or 
demurrer,  not  at  the  hearing.  2  Atk.  40.  And  a  biH  of  re^ 
view  may  be  filed  on  the  ground  of  error  on  the  face  of  ibe 
decree :  2.  It  should  appear  that  the  defts.  against  whoai  a 
decree  is  entered,  had  answered  the  bill,  or  stood  out  process 
of  contempt;  and  when  this  is  not  done,  a  bill  of  review  lies. 
4  Hen.  &  M.  376,  390,  Braxton  «.  Lee's  heirs. 

^  4.  Where  no  bitt  of  review  lies.  Not  on  account  of  any 
new  evidence  or  matter  which  might  have  been  used  in  the 
first  cause,  then  known  to  the  party.  3  Ch»  R.  76-  Not  bul 
for  error  in  law  appearing  on  the  (acts  stated  in  the  decree  ; 
for  if  new  matter  be  after  discovered,  it  is  assignable  for  error, 
but  by  leave  of  the  court.  1  Vem.  166, 292.  None  lies  afies 
one  is  disallowed  on  demurrer  to  it.  1  Vem»  44,  417.  No 
second  bill  of  review ;  if  a  second,  why  not  a  third  he.  1 
Vem.  135.    Demurrer  to  this  bill  may  be  emoUed  when  al^ 
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Wed.  3  Vera.  120.    A  decree  roust  be  performed  by  tbe   Ch.  226. 

party,  if  able,  before  a  bill  of  review  will  be  allowed.  1  Vern.    Art.  11. 

117,  264,  292.    But  can  this  rule  apply  to  cases  of  errors 

apparent  in  tbe  record  f    It  is  conceived  it  applies  only  to 

cases  of  new  matter  after  discovered.     Nor  does  it  lie  against 

any  but  those  parties  to  the  first  bill.  2  Eq.  C.  Abr.  174;  2 

Freem.  R.  148.  None  lies  on  a  decree  correct  on  the  fac6  of 

it,  though  alleged  it  was  not  drawn  up  according  to  the  matter 

proved.     The  proper  remedy  in  such  case  is  to  get  the  cause 

re-heard  before  the  decree  is  signed  and  enrolled.  2  Eq.  Ca. 

Abr.  174.     The  decree  enrolled  is  matter  of  record,  and  the 

facts  stated  in  it  must  be  taken  as  true,  though  in  reality  mis* 

taken.  Id.     Lies  not,  if  a  matter  was  in  issue  in  the  former 

hearing,  though  new  proof  of  it  be  found  after.  2  Eq.  Ca« 

Abr.  175.     None  lies,  till  the  former  decree  is  executed  io 

such  parts  of  it  as  does  not  extinguish  the  right,  as  a  release 

&c.,  and  if  not  so  performed,  is  matter  pleadable  in  bar.  Id. 

On  this  bill  of  review  only  matter  assigned  for  error  can  be 

objected  to.  Id.     None  lies  but  by  leave  of  court,  nor  tiU 

money  is  paid,  awarded  to  be  so  by  the  former  decree,  though 

to  be  refunded  if  it  be  reversed.  2  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  176.    None 

lies  on  account  of  the  negligence  or  forgetfulness  of  partieSt 

under-  no  incapacity  :  nor  when  matters  have  been  settled, 

or  which  might  have  been  put  in  issue  in  the  original  cause. 

Id.    True  distinction.  Id.    And  2  Will.  R.  283,  284.  Leave 

•of  court  must  be  had  for  this  bill  of  review,  where  brought 

on  new  matter,  as  on  a  deed  discovered  by  the  ph.  since  the 

former  decree ;  but  not,  if  brought  to  reverse  a  decree  for 

error  appearing  on  the  face  thereof.    And  4  Vin.  Abr.  409, 

414 ;  3  Will.  R.  371  ;  3  Atk.  35  ;  2  Atk.  189. 

§  5.  Limitations  as  to  time  of  bringing  bUls  of  review. 
Though  no  precise  time  is  fixed  by  law  or  practice,  yet  none 
is  allowed  after  long  acquiescence,  unless  the  error  be  appa- 
rent. 1  Vem.  287,  293 ;  3  Atk.  26.  Not  after  a  foreclosure 
of  an  account  settled  some  years.  2  Atk.  533.  Generally 
no  bill  of  review  after  twenty  years  after  cause  of  suit  ac- 
crued. This  rule  does  not  apply  to  contingent  interests,  or 
persons  under  legal  disabilities.  2  Ch.  R.  46 ;  1  Vem.  287 ; 
3  Vem.  196;  Cooper's  PI.  90,  92,  215;  Ambl.  645;  1 
Vem.  135.     Objection  is  by  plea.  Coop.  215. 

$  6.  fVho  Aim  a  bill  of  review  fyc.  See  above,  several 
cases.  One  deft,  only  has  it  for  his  grievance.  Hard.  50. 
So  a  pit.  having  but  an  estate  or  title  in  equity.  Id.  So  if 
trustees  obtain  a  decree,  and  afterwards  are  changed,  the 
new  as  well  as  the  old  trustees  may  be  parties  to  a  review. 
Hard.  104.  So  where  four  defend  for  all  the  inhabitants  of 
A,  another  inhabitant,  not  a  party,  or  privy  to  any  of  the 
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Ch.  aZ6.  four  defts.,  maj  review.  Ca.  Cb«  378.  But  tbe  pk.  cttmoc 
Art.  12.  have  a  review,  because  the  suit  abated  cm  account  of  the 
^^y^  deft's.  death  before  ther  decree.  Ca.  Ch.  132.  Nor  because 
«  fact  is  false,  for  there  can  be  no  new  examination  after  pob- 
lioation.  Ch.  37,  and  above.  One  not  privy  to  tbe  first  de» 
cree  cannot  have  a  review ;— nor  can  the  devisee  of  the  pk. 
in  the  first  bilL  Ca.  Ch.  123.  Nor  can  one  against  him  who 
is  no  party  or  privy ;-— nor  can  one  who  has  released  his 
equity  before  the  decree.  Ca.  Ch.  107.  Various  principles 
and  cases,  Cooper's  PI.  88,  95.  Form  of  the  biH  of  review, 
94, 95, 96.  It  must  contain  substantially  every  matter  the  coait 
shall  notice ;  but  a  supplemental  bill  may  be  added,  if  any 
ovent  has  happened  that  requires  it.  1  Vem.  135.  As  where 
a  new  party  becomes  interested  in  the  subject.  Demurrers 
to  bills  of  review  in  sundry  cases,  Cooper^s  PI.  215,  21 6. 
Pleas  to  bills  of  review,  303«  304.  If  new  matter  is  the  sqIh 
ject  of  a  bill  of  review,  it  is  liable  to  any  plea  which  wooM 
have  avoided  the  effect  of  that  matter,  if  it  had  been  charged 
in  the  original  bill.  304.  Only  on  a  final  decree,  and  parties 
out  of  court  Ellsey  v.  Lane's  exrs.  2  Hen.  &  M.  589 ; 
Quarrier  v.  Carter,  4  Hen.  &  M.  242. 

Art.  12.  Deereei  in  equity.  A  decree  in  equity  ddjy  6i»- 
roUed,  recorded,  or  registered,  is,  like  a  judgment,  a  matter  of 
record ;  and,  not  reversed  or  appealed  fi^,  binds  aU  par^ste 
it  and  their  privies,  aod  the  subject  matter  on  which  it  is  spe- 
cifically made.  Decrees  in  equity  are  of  many  kinds,  as  ap- 
pears in  the  various  cases  above  stated,  and  in  the  books,  h 
is  here  intended  only  to  notice  :  1.  Some  general  prkicqplee  as 
to  them  :  2.  As  to  injunctions  ;  3.  As  to  writs  tie  extai  regnm 
or  republica.  A  bill  lies  to  impeach  a  decree  for  fraud  in 
obtaining  it  Cooper,  96,  216. 

§  1.  Oeneral  principles.  There  can  be  no  decree  against 
one  who  has  no  concern  in  the  matter  before  the  court  i 
Vesey  jun.  292. 

^  2.  A  proper  decree  may  be  made,  as  to  levy  a  fine  in 
specie,  though  the  pit.  pray  for  general  relief  only,  as  in 
Hollis  V.  Carr 

$  3.  After  a  decree  is  made  the  pit.  cannot  dismiss  his  biH. 
Ca.  Ch.  40.  For  when  made  it  is  the  decision  of  the  law 
pronounced  by  the  court,  is  the  deft's.  right  and  security  in 
the  case,  and  binds  the  pit.  forever,  unless  duly  reversed. 

§  4.  A  decree  to  establish  a  custom  binds  aU  persons  in  the 
same  circumstances  with  the  original  defts.;  if  directly  violated, 
may  be  revised  by  scire  facias  ;  but  if  evaded,  a  supplemental 
bill  lies ;  as  where  a  decree  established  a  custom,  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Manchester  should  send  their  com,  which  was 
to  be  spent  in  their  families,  to  be  ground  at  the  pit's,  mills. 
Dougl.  222,  n. 
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(^  5,  Interloeutorjr  decree  b  chaDceiy,  and  an  appeal,  the  Cb.  226. 
Court  of  Errors  will  decree  on  the  merits.  1  John.  K.  529.       Art.  12. 

^  6.  Where  a  chancellor  is  not  liable  for  his  decree,  Ch.  s^rv^i^ 
75,  a.  12,  s.  19. 

§  7.  Where  chancery  cannot  refuse  a  writ  of  error,  Ch. 
220,  a.  6,  8.  3. 

$  8.  Chi  a  bill  to  foreclose  a  mortgage  a  decree  is  final  for 
the  sale  of  the  mortgaged  property.  3  Cranch,  179  ;  Ch.  188, 
a.  2,  8.  5. 

^9.  On  an  interlocutory  decree  dissolving  an  injunction  no  Tovmg  v. 
error  or  appeal  lies.  6  Cranch,  51.  Grundy. 

(^  10.  If  a  decree  be  made  on  a  sequestration  in  a  manner 
irregular,  the  cause  must  be  reheard.  Moseley's  R.  29. 

^11.  The  decree  must  be  concise,  but  contain  the  sub- 
stance of  the  proceedings ;  and  it  may  be  enrolled  after  the 
death  of  the  deft.  2  Ch.  Ca.  227. 

^  12.  It  must  recite  the  facts  which  are  agreed  or  proved, 
otherwise  a  bill  of  review  would  be  prevented.  1  Vern.  214. 

^  13.  A  purchaser  after  a  decree  is  bouqd  by  it.  1  Vern. 
469. 

$  14.  So  a  ^UTchviser  pendente  lite.  Id. 

^15.  Not  one  bond  fide  before  the  bill  exhibited,  not 
a  party  to  it. 

§  1 6.  Nor  any  one  who  does  not  appear  gratis^  nor  was 
served  with  process  to  hear  judgment. 

$  17.  Nor  any  one  who  has  an  interest,  and  is  not  party  or 
privy.  Ca.  Ch.  48. 

^  18.  A  decree  in  chancery  does  not  bind  the  right,  but 
only  the  person.  Ca.  Ch.  301. 

^  19.  If  a  decree  be  made  against  other  defts.  while  one  is 
in  contempt  to  a  sequestration,  be  is  not -bound  by  the  decree, 
but  he  may  afterwards  appear  and  answer  and  have  the  cause 
heard.  1  Vern.  228.  If  a  decree  be  not  obtained  by  fraud,  it 
can  be  altered  or  varied  but  by  bill  of  review,  or  by  a  bill  in 
the  nature  of  a  bill  of  review.  Cooper^  216.  And  if  a  bill  be 
sued  to  set  aside  a  decree  for  fraud,  and  is  not  sufficient  for 
that  purpose,  the  deft,  may  demur  to  it.  Id.  Pleas  to  bills  to 
impeach  decrees  for  fraud,  Cooper's  PI.  304.  These  must 
deny  the  fraud  after  pleading  the  decree,  and  the  plea  must 
be  supported  by  an  answer,  also  meeting  the  charges  of  fraud. 
304. 

()  20.  Appeal  from  the  Superior  Court  of  Chancery  for  i  Hen.  &  M. 
R.  D,     Decree  in  the  alternative  to  convey  or  pay  money.  ^^*?^L 
Held,  on  a  bill  for  specific  performance  of  an  agreement,  the  ^n^^'fj^' 
court  ought  not  in  lieu  of  such  performance  to  decree  a  sum  mm  Roma- 
of  money  absolutely,  but  conditionally  only,  allowing  the  deft.  ^I^^l^  ?!; 

Exchequer  Practice,  778, 800.— 2  Com.  D.  223.--3  P.  W.  142..-^  Call,  22,  382. 
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Ch«  236.  his  eIecti<Hi  to  pay  or  perform :  3.  But  if  he  be  guilty  of  i 
Art.  13..  tumacy,  the  court  waoting  evidence  he  ought  to  diacbse,  is 
\^F>/'^^  not  able  to  decree  the  specific  performance,  money  may  be 
decreed  to  compel  him  to  produce  it :  S.  A  writ  of  sequestra- 
tion cannot  be  issued  on  the  sheriff's  return  of  '*  non  est  invtn^ 
tu$^^  on  an  attachment  of  contempt.  A  sequestration  bad 
been  improperly,  and  an  inventory  and  possession  had  been 
taken  of  all  Hook's  estate,  his  lands  ordered  to  be  leased,  and 
the  rest  to  be  sold ;  to  the  sequestration  a  supersedeas  had 
issued  below,  on  Hook's  giving  other  security.  No  statute 
provision  in  Virginia  as  to  sequestrations.  On  this  point,  as  on 
others,  the  proceedings  were  on  English  cases  mostly  ;  as  Dais- 
ton  V.  Coatsworth,  1  P.  W.  732 ;  Cowper  v.  Earl  Cowper,  2 
P.  W.  748  ;  Hiode's  Prac.  136  ;  Pre.  Ch.  563 ;  1  Har.  Ch. 
Prac.  254 ;  5  Bac.  Abr.  259  ;  Cro.  J.  577  ;  2  Sol.  Guide, 
511,  512,  515;  Gilb.  Ch.  35,  70,  191,  192;  3  Call,  382, 
Ross  0.  Colviie.  A  statute  of  Virginia  empowers  the  Court 
of  Chancery  to  appoint  sergeants  at  arms,  whose  powers  ex- 
tend throughout  the  State,  as  the  sheriff's  do  the  counties. 
Art.  13.  Injunctions. 

^  1  •  Numerous  are  the  cases  in  England  in  which  writs  of 
n^'unction  have  been  issued,  not  only  to  stay  judiciai  pro- 
ceedings, persons  leaving  the  country,  &x:.,  but  abo  to  stay  or 
prevent  waste,  and  the  disposal  of  property  in  certain  cases. 
But  they  have  issued  there  in  many  cases  never  adopted  here. 
The  cases  o(  injunction  in  the  United  States  have  been  but  few, 
and  in  some  cases  are  authorised  by  act  of  Congress,  as  Ch* 
1S6,  a.  11,  s.  12*  In  a  general  view  it  may  be  best  to  leave 
the  cases  o(  iryunctions  in  the  United  States  pretty  much  to 
time  and  experience.  In  some  instances,  English  cases  may 
apply  very  fully,  in  others  but  imperfectly,  and  in  many  others 
not  at  all ;  because  chancery  in  England  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies, as  a  part  of  the  English  system  of  jurisprudence,  has 
acquired  large  powers  in  regard  to  property,  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  personal  restramts,  unknown  to  our  constitutions, 
laws,  and  practice, 
s  l>allM,4a9.  ^  2*  Anj^erican  cases  of  irgunctions.  An  injunction  in  equity 
U^s.  la?^**'  was  issued  at  the  suit  of  the  Sute  of  Georgia  to  stey  monies 

in  the  hands  of  the  marshal. 
^  cl^'nib*'  ^  ^'  '^^^  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  this  case 
I79>  Diggs  V.  decided,  that  a  court  of  the  United  States  could  not  enjoin 
WolGott.  proceedings  in  a  State  court ;  and  if  an  injunction  be  dissolv- 
ed, error  or  appeal  does  not  lie  &C.  6  Cranch,  51« 
1  Johns.  Cbb,  $  4«  An  injunction  was  decreed  and  issued  on  the  affidavit 
^^'^-  of  one  of  the  pits.,  stating  that  he  verily  beUeved,  and  hoped 

to  prove,  certain  deeds  were  lost  or  destroyed,  as  stated  in 
their  bill* 
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$  i.  A  gpt  ft  jiidgment  aod  reoei?ed  property  to  satisfy  it ;  Ch*  226* 
VftS  eojoioed  not  to  proceed  till  he  accounted  for  it^-^also,  as    nfirt.  13. 
to  kyunctiona.    See  3  Dallas^  350,  365,  402,  415  ;  6  Johns,   s^p^n^-^ 
R.  523. 

^  6.  An  injunction  was  issued  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  a  I'^^JJfi^''* 
turnpike  toll.    As  where  a  turnpike  corporation  legally  estab-  ^^j  ^as^ 
Ushed  a  toU-gate,  and  certain  persons  at  their  own  expense  cited  QJohns. 
majle  a  by-way  for  persons  to  avoid  the  toU ;  chancery  order-  ^^^  ^ 
ed  it  shut  up,  and  issued  a  perpetual  injunction  to  prevent  the 
said  persons  using  it,  or  allowing  others  to  use  it. 

^7.  So  an  iojunctioo  lies  against  a  mortgagor  in  possession,  2  Johns,  ch. 
to  stay  waste ;  and  also  in  regard  to  a  tenant  in  common.         R- 1^>  i^^* 

{)  8.  But  the  coiirt  will  not  issue  an  injunction  to  stay  waste  Johm.  Ch.  R 
where  the  pit.  is  in  possession  and  has  his  legal  remedy,  ex-  ^^^>  ^^ 
eepc  in  very  special  cases. 

^  9.  But  an  injunction  was  issued  to  prevent  a  lessee  from  Johns.  Ch.  R. 
altering  a  dwelling-house  into  a  store.   And  generally,  no  ^>  Lansing 
injunction  is  issued  for  him  who  has,  or  had,  a  clear  legal  ^*     ^' 
remedy. 

^  10.  A  State  court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  enjoin  a  judg-  7  Craneb^ 
meitf  of  a  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States.  ^'^^- 

1^  11.  A  final  decree  (case  of  an  injunction)  cannot  be 
OHides  IH^I  all  parties  in  interest  are  before  the  court.  Mar* 
^lall  «•  Beverly;  5  Wheaton,  313,  317. 

English  cases  of  injunctions,  ^ese  are  numerous  in  the 
Engfi^  books,  but  only  a  few  will  be  here  noticed,  and  only 
such  as  are  understood  to  be  applicable  to  the  United  States 
or  to  some  large  portions  thereof. 

This  writ  issued  to  restrain  the  exercise  of  a  certain  em-  fVes.jr.665» 
ployment.    As  wlere  the  owners  of  a  house  leased  it  for  sev-  ^*"**  *•  ^'** 
enty  years  to  A,  and  he  expressly  .covenanted  not  to  use  it  as  ^ 
t  house  of  entertainment ;  but  A  underlet  it  to  B,  who  be« 
'^ame  insane,  and  his  wife  used  it  as  such  house  of  entertain- 
ment much  to  the  owners'  injury.     One  of  them  filed  a  bill 
and  an  affidavit  stating  the  facts,  being  surviving  owner,  and 
the  injury,  and  made  a  motion  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
such  business  therein  &c.     The  injunction  was  granted  ;  and 
the  chancellor  said,  '*  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  specific  perform- 
imce ;"  "  the  breach  of  the  agreement  may  consist  in  repeat* 
ed  acts ;" — also,  this  business  was  exposing  wrongfully  the 
lessees  on  tbeir  express  covenant.     This  case  in  principle,  is 
not  materially  difierent  from  that  of  Lansing  v.  Eddy,  in  New 
York. 

So  it  has  been  decided,  that  sending  a  surveyor  to  mark  6  Ves. jr.  688. 
out  trees  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  an  injunction.     If  after  the 
injunction  served  the  party  disobey  it,  all  process  of  contempt 
issues  till  the  deft,  be  taken  and  committed  on  affidavit  of 
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Ch.  336.  disobedience.  Prac.  Reg.  in  Ch.  217.    An  injanctioa  msy  Be 
Art.  13*    by  parol  to  one  present  in  court.   Id.  197.     Such  as  are  not 
parties  to  a  suit  in  equity  cannot  be  protected  by  an  injunction* 
2  Anstr.  553.     An  injunction  may  stay  trial,  or  verdict,  o* 
judgment,  or  execution,  or  money  levied  tbereon  in  the  officer's 
Itands.  Prac  Reg  in  Ch.  201.  As  has  been  done  in  American 
cases.   An  injunction  is  dissolved  of  course,  without  motion  on 
overruling  exceptions.  Bunb.  30.     A  bankrupt  brings  trover 
against  his  assignees  after  he  has  acquiesced  a  year  or  more 
under  the  commission  ;  an  injunction  will  be  granted  till  bear- 
ing. 2  Vesey,  326.     In  admiralty  proceedings  an  injunction  is 
not  granted  to  stay  them,  on  a  suggestion  papers  are  destroyed, 
aild  an  acknowledgment  got  by  duress.  3  Atk.  350.  The  court 
wiU  not  dissolve  the  injunction,  if  the  party  deftu  confesses  he 
did  waste  before  the  bill  ^as  filed,  though  he  denies  on  oatb 
he  committed  any  after.    3  Atk.  485.     An  injunction  is  not 
granted  to  prevent  a  common  trespass,  but  will  to  restrain  &c. 
when  it  becomes  a  common  nusance.  3  Atk.  21.     But  only 
common  nusances  at  law  are  so  restrained,  not  those  feared 
(though  reasonably  deemed  such.)    3  Atk.  750.     Ph.  and 
deft,  tenants  in  common,  and  both- in  possession,  injonctioo  re^ 
fused  as  to  wasle,  but  allowed  on  affidavit  of  the  deft's.  insol- 
vency. 9  Bro.  C.  G.  621.     An  injunction  to  quiet  possessioa 
is  grantable  only  where  the  pit.  has  been  in  possession  three 
years.    1  Eq.  Ca.  Abr  284;    1   Vern..  136.     Nor  unless  a 
right  appear.    1  Vern.  127  ;  1  Ch.  Ca.  157.     k  never  to  be 
granted  before  a  bill  filed.  4  Inst.  92.     Exceptions^  2  Vem« 
401      Chancery  will  not  grant  a  perpetual  injunction,  thougb 
the  party  has  had  five  verdicts  in  ejectment^  unless  there  be 
some  fraud,  or  trust,  or  accident  to  give  it  jurisdiction.  2  Eq« 
Ca.   Abr.   522.      Some   exceptions   since.    Id.     Injunctios 
granted  in  the  case  of  Gay,  author  of  the  Sequel  of  the  Beg- 
gar's Opera,  against  publishing  and  selling  that  book,  on  a  bill 
founded  on  8  Anne,  e.  19.  Id. ;  and  4  Vin.  Abr  278.  A  built 
part  of  bis  house  on  B's  land  .and  he  encouraged  it,  then  sued, 
and  injunction  to  his  action  granted,  for  being  a  nusance  every 
continuance  is  a  fresh  nusance,  and  so  A  would  be  peppetNally 
liable  to  actions.    2  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.   522.     Several  injunctions 
forbidding  one  to  print  another's  book.  2  Eq.  Ca  Abr   523  ; 
4  Vin.  Abr.  278 ;  2  BK  Com.  408,  407 ;  2  Atk.  143,  341. 
Whenever  the  deft,  has  his  proper  defence  at  law,  chancery  wiO 
not  let  him  have  an  injunction.  2  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  524.     CHher* 
wise  if  he  have  matter  in  defence,  he  can  avail  himself  of  but 
in  equity.  Id.     Perpetual  injunction  to  the  pit.  not  to  sue  on 
a  bill  of  exchange  legally  discharged  at  Leghorn.    Id.  525% 
Granted  lo  stay  waste  by  devisee  in  trust.   Id.  528.     Injunc- 
tion  from  further  digging  a  ditch.  1  Vesey  jun..  140.     Gen- 
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erally  DO  injunction  tiH  hearing,  unless  a  ground  for  it  rn  the  Ch.  236. 
answer ;  but  as  to  waste,  patents,  and  irreparable  raischiefii    •^rt.  14. 
granted  on  affidavit  after  answer.  1  Veseyjun.  430.  Chancery  v«^^V"^-^ 
will  not  grant  an  injunction  in  favour  of  an  executor  against  a 
creditor  proceeding  at  law.    4  Vesey  jun.  638.     Granted  to 
prevent  converting  old  houses  in  London  to  purposes  danger* 
ous  to  the  public.  5  Vesey  jun.  129.     If  the  ph.  be  hung  up 
a  year  by  injunction,  he  must  have  a  sdre  facias  before  exe^ 
cution.  1  Stra*  301,  Winter  v.  Lightbound. 

So  if  a  party  gain  by  fraud  or  any  unfair  means  any  undue 
advantage  of  another,  and  is  proceeding  at  law  to  avail  himself 
thereof,  equity  .will  interpose  and  restrain  the  proceedings  ;  as 
if  he  fraudulently  obtain  a  deed,  or  without  consideration,  or 
for  an  inadequate  consideration  or  other  deed  than  intended. 
Cooper's  PI.  139,  141 ;  cites  Redesdale  Skc.  ;  and  1  Burr, 
396  ;  4  Inst.  84 ;  3  Lev.  36. 

So  chancery  issues  injunctions  in  many  cases  to  prevent  . 
irreparable  injury  or  mischief  to  the  ph.,  as  in  various  cases 
•f  waste.  See  the  cases,  Cooper's  PI.  149  to  157.  So  as  to 
many  trespasses,  id.  So  as  to  the  acts  of  copartners,  and  . 
copy-rights,  and  patents  of  inventions.  Sec.  Id.  So  as  to  a 
multiplicity  of. lawsuits.  Cooper's  PL  157, 158,  be.  In  these 
numerous  cases  it  is  material  to  observe,  that,  though  the  pit. 
generally  must  state  and  shew  a  title  to  the  thing  he  claims 
in  his  bill,  yet  it  is  not  the  modern  practice  to  require  him  to 
establish  his  title  at  law  before  he  brings  his  bUl.  In  this 
respect  the  modern  is  much  more  liberal  than  the  ancient 
practice.   . 

Art.  14.    JVe  exeat  regno  or  republiea. 

^1.  General  principles.  This  writ  is  specially  authorized 
by  the  judiciary  act,  as.  stated  Ch.  186,  a.  11,  s.  12,  in  certain 
cases.  But  this  statute  provision,  it  is  conceived,  does  not 
exclude  this  writ  in  chancery  cases  generally ;  but  our  courts 
may  issue  it  in  suitable  cases,  on  the  general  principles  recog- 
nised in  chancery  proceedings  in  England  applicable  to  our 
situation. 

This  writ  is  used  in  England  as  well  as  in  the  United  States, 
to  secure  the  deft,  to  answer  demands  against  him  ;  but  as  it 
restrains  him  of  his  liberty,  in  some  measure,  it  ought  not  to 
issue,  but  upon  good  evidence,  and  for  substantial  reasons ; 
therefore  the  affidavit  made  to  obtain  it  must  be  positive,  and 
fairly,  honestly,  and  understandingly  made.  5  Vesey  jun.  9. 
And  if  not  so,  the  court  will  discharge  him,  though  it  will 
require  of  him  security  to  abide  the  decree.  Id.  See  a.  5, 
s.  32. 

^  2.   Casesj  American.    This  writ,  ne  exeat  repvblica^  can-  2  Johns.  CH. 
not  be  Ranted  for  a  debt  due  and  recoverable  at  law,  as  in  ^'  ^^>  ^'* 
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Ch.  396.  that  case  the  creditor  may  take  its  legal  steps  to  secora  it ; 
Art.  14     but  it  issues  only  where  an  equitable  demand  exists,  and  ia 

ym^\t'^^f  actually  due  to  one.  So  it  was  issued  in  cases  of  soits  for  an 
alien,  on  a  wife's  petition  and  afidavit,  to  prerent  the  huriiaad^ 
leaving  the  State  of  New  York.  This  is  a  process  issued  by 
chancery  courts,  in  several  other  cases,  as  io  malters  of  ac- 
count, to  prevent  the  debtor's  leaving  the  State,  with  his  bail, 
who  has  sold  his  property,  though  sued  at  law.  Hiis  is  consist* 
ent  with  the  general  rule,  where  the  reason  for  this  writ  arises 
after  the  action  is  commenced  without  sufficient  bail  or  attach- 
ment, or  where  the  bail  is  also  about  to  leave  the  State. 

§  S.  Engliik  catei  applicable  in  our  practkB.  Accounts  are 
a  proper  subject  fo^  this  writ.  And  it  has  been  decided  that  a 
general  affidavit  of  the  belief  of  the  deft's.  intentions  to  quit 
the  kingdom  is  sufficient,  without  stating  the  circumstances  oo 
which  the  belief  is  founded.  5  Vesey  jun.  96.  The  English 
practice  usually  is  not  to  serve  any  subpoena,  bat  this  writ,  ne 
txtat  tfc.  is  served  personally  on  the  party,  and  then  he  is 
bound  to  appear,  and  put  in  his  answer ;  then  be  may  apply 
to  supersede  the  writ.  6  Vesey  jun.  96.  Must  be  suffimeol 
grounds  shewn.  5  Vesey  jun.  591.  At  cemmon  law  eveiy 
one  might  go  out  of  the  realm,  as  be  pleased.  F.  N.  B.  Bb 
a,  199.  Admitted  this  writ  has  ever  been  granted  for 
special  reasons,  though  but  rarely  to  prevent  particular  peiaoBS 
departing  the  realm,  as  the  king  ever  has  had  a  right  to  fais 
services  to  defend  it.  F.  N.  B*  193,  8th  edition ;  and  Dyer, 
176, 189.  This  writ  may  be  directed  to  the  party  or  to  the 
Sheriff.  F.N.  B.  193.  Form  of  it  to  the  party,  Id.  Was 
originally  a  state  writ  issuing  out  erf  chancery,  on  applicaticHi 
from  the  secretaries  of  state,  without  shewing  cause ;  but  after- 
wards it  was  extended  to  many  .purposes.  3  Com.  D.  Chan. 
4  B.  Issues  to  prevent  the  exeat  of  a  debtor.  Id.  But  the 
affidavit  to  obtain  it  must  say  the  deft,  is  indebted,  but  also 
state  the  fi^ctsfon  which  the  debt  arises ;  and  if  against  an 
administrator,  it  must  swear  to  a  belief  of  assets  b  his  hands. 
3  Vesey,  489;  3  Atk.  501.  Debt  mast  be  made  certain, 
and  appear  to  this  court  to  be  due.  1  Atk.  631.  Ought  not 
to  be  granted  when  the  debt  is  entirely  at  law.  Id.  Never 
granted  where  there  is  not  a  mere  equitable  demand.  3  Atk. 
310.  Not  granted  without  oath.  Skin.  136;  And  roust  be 
for  a  particular  cause.  4  Mod*  179.  Must  be  probable  th^ 
party  means  to  abscond.  3  Bro.  C.  C.  370.  Is  usually  die* 
charged  on  his  giving  security  as  to  the  demand  on  him.  1 
Vesey  jun.  96  ;  3  Bro.  C.  C.  318,  370,  437,  476.     May  be 

Tortn  of  the    to  a  female,  or  to  fkfeme  covert  executrix.  Ca.  Cb.  116.  May 

whcre*it*^lics  ^^  "^*  ^  8^  ^^  Scotland,  as  Scotland  is  not  withm  the  pl^ea 

Bobau,  72,  '  of  the  English  courts.  1  P.  W.  363. 
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The  wife  mtj  apply  ibr  thk  writ  againat  her  httsbaDd,  but  Ch.  326. 
it  oaimot  issue  on  her  affidavit  alone.  1  Vesey  jua.  4  ;  5  R.  Art.  15. 
n.  c.  £•  By  tlus  act  the  govemment  may  restraia  by  procla*  K^^y^U 
BMtioii  be.  (Not  adopted  in  CaroliDa.) 

(^5.  A  bill  to  exQCttte  a  decree  is  sonetioies  necessary.  As 
where  tiieidt.  negleds  the  execution  till  embarrassed  by  subse* 
quent  events.  And  it  may  ako  be  brought  by  one  not  a  party,  nor 
daimtng  under  a  party  to  the  original  decree ;  but  claims  in  2  vesej  jan. 
a  aitnilar  interest,  or  is  not  able  to  obtain  the  determination  of  l^* 
his  owp  rights  till  the  decree  is  carried  bto  execution ;  or  by 
or  against  one  claiming  as  ass^nee  of  a  party.  So  by  and 
against  purchasers  under  the  parties,  bound  by  the  decree. 
Cooper's  PI.  99.  And  if  an  inferior  court  of  equity  has 
not  inrisdiotion  to  execute  its  decree,  it  may  be  done  on 
tUs  bill  in  a  higher  court;  as  where  a  deft*. removes  out  of 
die  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  court,  but  is  withm  the  reach  of 
the  superior.  Id.  99,  100.  It  is  said  that  this  bill  is  in  some 
cases  an  original  bill,  and  in  some  in  the  nature  of  one.  In 
seme  is  a  bill  of  revivor  or  supplemental  bill,  or  both ;  and  the 
fenn  varies  accordingly.  Id.  And  if  a  pit*  file  this  bill,  and 
has  no  right  or  interest  in  the  subject  matter,  and  such  fact 
does  appear  in  the  bill  so  as  to  be  a  ground  of  demurrer,  this 
natter  the  deft,  may  plead.  305. 

Art.  16.  Practice.  «n  equity.    This,  of  late  years,  has  be*  gee  ch.  194, 
come  an  article  of  oonsiderahle  importance  in  classing  and  practice  in  ^ 
arranging  hw  matters.     We  find  little  or  nothing  under  this  j^^j,^®"'** 
head  in  the  old  books ;  and  even  in  Bacon's  Abridgment,  ^^   ^' 
and  Comjm's  Digest,  the  word  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  index 
of  either.     This  classing  of  certain  cases  under  the  head  of 
practice,  seems  to  have  crept  into  use  a  few  years  before  the 
American  revolution,  and  of  late  years  includes  a  large  portion 
of  all  the  adjuded  cases  in  law  and  equity. 

^  1.  American  cases.    In  this  complex  case  many  matters  2CraDch, 
will  be  seen,  very  useful,  as  shewing  chancery  proceedings,  ^  V^ 
partly  summary  and  partly  by  jury,  in  our  Circuit  Couits  of  cmcuTow  Jl 
the  United  States,  in  which  all  chancery  suits  are  new,  in  most  Stead^s  ex- " 

J  arts  of  American  practice.  The  case.  Before  the  year  J  772,  «»«cutor^ 
ohn  Rae  and  John  Sommervilie,  partners  in  trade  iii  Georgia, 
became  indebted  to  Stead,  a  British  creditor,  m  the  sum  of 
£3864  sterlbg,  on  account.  They,  while  living,  divided 
their  supposed  profits  in  trade,  and  each  drew  out  a  large 
part  of  their  joint  funds,  and  invested  his  said  part  in  lands 
and  negroes,  to  his  separate  use.  This  should  not  have  been 
done  before  their  debts  were  paid.  Rae  died  in  1772,  intes- 
tate, and  Sommervilie,  surviving  partner,  died  in  1773,  having 
made  Edward  Telfair  his  executor,  and  leaving  a  large  real 
and  pergonal  estate.    Rae  left  £9014.  5s.  sterling  in  personal 
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Ch.  S96.  Mtate,  partly  purchased,  by  mooies  so  drawn  from  die  joint 
Art.  15.  fund.  The  same  came  into  the  hands  of  his  thi^e  adminis- 
trators, vis.  said  Sommerville,  Samuel  Eibert,  and  Robert 
Rae,  all  of  whom  were  deceased  before  this  suit  was  cooi- 
menced.  Telfair,  as  executor  of  said  SoromerviUe,  who  was 
so  administrator  of  Rae,*  got  possession  of  a  lai^ e  pan  of  his 
estate,  part  of  it  so  purchased.  On  the  death  of  Robert  Rae 
so  administrator,  his  wife  Rebecca,  (married  to  Samuel  Ham- 
mond,) his  executrix,  got  possession  of  a  lai^e  part  of  said  John 
Rae's  estate,  so  purchased,  with  said  joint  funds.  On  Samael 
Elbert's  death,  the  last  surviving  administrator  of  Rdbert  Rae, 
Samuel  Elbert's  executors,  viz  Elisabeth  Elbert,  William 
Stephens,  and  Joseph  Habersham,  got  possession  of  port  of 
said  John  Rae's  estate,  so  purchased.  Habersham,  as  tegatee 
of  Jane  Sommerville,  daughter  of  said  John  Rae,  got  pos- 
session of  a  Ijirge  personal  estate,  liable  to  the  complainants' 
claims,  who  were  said  Stead's  executors.  Administration  Je 
bonis  n&n  w&s  granted  of  the  estate  of  John  Rae  to  John 
Cobbison  and  wife,  and  part  of  his  estate  so  purchased,  came 
to  their  hands.  James  Rae,  deceased,  a  legatee  of  said  Jane, 
got  possession  of  an  estate  Uable  to  said  claim,  come  to  the 
hands  of  his  administrators,  the  said  Gobbison  mid  wife. 

The  complainants  in  their  bill  in  equity,  charged  that  the 
defts.  had  wasted  or  misapplied  the  property  liable  to  their 
said  claim,  and  sought  a  discovery  agamst  each  of  them  of 
assets  and  funds,  but  did  not  ask  for  any  specific  relief;  their 
object  was  to  avail  themselves  of  said  property,  so  liable,  in 
ell  its  numerous  ramifications  in  so  many  difierent  bands. 

The  defts.  answered  separately.  The  answer  of  Cobbison 
and  wife  admitted  they  held  600  acres  of  land,  part  of  said 
John  Rae's  estate,  but  that  they  did  not  know  with  what 
money  it  was  purchased  ;  also  £348.  2s.  4d.  in  personal  estate* 
Said  Hammond  and  wife,  Habersham,  and  Stevens,  demurred 
to  the  bill,  for  two  causes  stated.  Also  they  pleaded  a  former 
recovery  at  law,  in  1775,  by  Stead  himself,  against  said  Tel- 
fair in  bar.  The  numerous  other  defts.,  according  to  their 
respective  interests,  pleaded,  or  confessed,  or  denied  facts, 
claimed  a  right  to  retam,  or  to  be  allowed  for  losses,  by  psper 
money  &;c.  as  they  understood  their  several  cases.  April  30, 
1794,  the  Circuit  Court  overruled  the  demurrer.  Noiwmber 
15,  1794,  adjudged  no  such  record  of  a  former  recovery 
existed,  and  appointed  auditors  to  find  the  balance  due  to 
the  complainants.  Their  report  being  set  aside,  as  imperfect, 
the  clerk  was  directed  to  ascertain  the  said  balance,  and  an 
issue  was  directed  to  ascertain  the  damages.  On  the  verdict 
returned,  it  was  decreed,  May  5,  1795,  that  £3634.  14s.  7d. 
sterling,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  Jantuury 
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1,  1774,  to  this  day,  (deducting  interest  from  April  19,  1775,  Ch.  226. 
to  September  3,  1783,)  be  paid  to  the  complainants,  with  5  ^rt  15. 
per  cent,  on  principal  and  interest,  for  expenses  in  remitting 
said  amount  to  Great  Britain,  where  contracted  to  be  paid  ; 
and  that  the  partnership  property  admitted  by  the  defts.  to  be 
in  their  hands,  be  first  applied  towards  discharging  the  com- 
plainants' said  demand  ;  that  ^  several  lots  of  land  belonging 
to  the  said  John  Rae  and  John  Sommerville,  copartners,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  defies,  answers,  be  sold  at  auction  by  the  marshal 
of  the  court,  (on.  a  day  named,)  for  cash,  on  notice  specified. 
After  sundry  sales,  the  balance  due  was  $11,196.  November 
15,  1796,  another  decree  was  made  to  sell  more  lots;  and 
sundry  negroes  named  at  auction  8ic.  in  like  manner;  and  that 
certain  chases  in  action,  named,  be  delivered  to  the  comptain- 
ants  with  proper  powers  to  collect  them,  and  account  he.  May 

2,  1797,  the  complainants  were  allowed,  by  suppleraental  bill, 
to  add  a  new  deft.  November  17,  1797,  decreed  several 
other  lots  be  sold  in  like  manner  that  belonged  to  the  estate 
of  said  John  Rae.  May  2,  1799,  a  decree  was  made,  on 
the  said  suppleraental  bill,  against  the  said  new  deft.,  and  on 
bearing  and  argument,  that  a  pretended  conveyance  of  450 
acres  pleaded,  be  set  aside,  and  that  the  same  be  so  sold  ;  also, 
that  certain  other  negroes  named,  be  sold,  in  the  possession  of 
Samuel  Elbert's  executors ;  that  the  marshal  pay  to  the  cobi- 
plainants  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  ordered  towards  their 
balance  specified.  May  28,  1800,  decreed  that  £348.  2s.  4d. 
assets  in  the  hands  of  the  said  Ann  Cobbison,  as  by  her  an- 
swer, be  paid  by  her  in  ninety  days  to  them. 

From  these  decrees  the  defts.  appealed,  and  assigned  four- 
teen errors,  involved  in  substance  in  the  remarks  below.  The 
cause  was  argued  February  1803,  by  Key,  for  the  complain- 
ants ; — ^no  counsel  appeared  for  the  defts.     Decrees  affirmed. 

Remarks.  On  this  case  it  may  be  observed:  1.  That  it 
was  not  deemed  necessary  for  executors  to  set  forth  their  let- 
ters testamentary  :  2.  That  they  may  seek  a  discovery  of 
assets  in  eqnity,  though  they  have  an  action  at  law  :  3.  That 
h  is  no  bar  to  such  discovery,  if  a  judgment  at  law  has  been 
recovered  by  the  creditor  against  the  debtor's  executors  :  4. 
That  if  the  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  defts.  in  a  suit  in  equity 
are  naore  than  sufficient  to  psry  the  pit's,  debt,  then  the  court 
Hiay  apportion  the  amount  to  be  paid  among  the  defts. ;  secus 
if  insufficient :  5.  That  it  was  no  error  to  make  a  decree  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  sterling  :  6.  That  it  Was  no  error 
in  not  making  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  debtor  a  party  to  the 
bill:  7.  A  jury  was  impannelled,  and  properly,  to  assess  the 
damages :  8.  The  court  directly  ordered  real  and  personal 
.CBtate  t9  be  sold  at  auction  to  satirfy  a  debt,  but  only  such 
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Ch.  236.  asttte  as  hj  the  confeflsioos  of  tbo  4elts.  ftppearad  liaUe:  9. 
Art.  16.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  received  infimm- 
\,^VXi^  ^^°  as  to  the  coostructioo  given  by  the  courts  of  Geoigpa  to 
the  statute  of  5  Geo.  II.  oiaking  lands  in  the  Colonies  liaUe 
lor  the  payment  of  debt :  10.  That  the  judges  tried  all  laatF 
ten  in  the  suit  without  a  jury,  except  assessing  damagest  lyiag 
only  in  a  jury's  discretion:  11.  The  court  proGeediag  in 
equity  gave  a  specific  remedy,  though  not  asked  for  :  13.  Tliis 
court  proceeded  against  the  deceased  debtors'  joint  funds, 
though  divided  and  invested  by  each  partner  to  his  sole  nse  in 
lands  aod  negroes  many  years  before  the  suit,  and  ordered 
these  lands  and  negroes  to  be  sold  to  pay  their  debts :  13. 
Though  these  were  purchased  b  part  with  monies  not  taken 
from  said  joint  funds:  14.  No  proceedings  against  the  per- 
sons of  the  defls. :  15.  The  defts.  classed  themselves  in  their 
answers  according  to  the  situation  of  the  property  tic.  respec- 
tively held  by  them  and  their  titles:  16.  Not  assets  enough 
being  found  in  the  hands  of  the  defts.  at  first  sued,  the  comr 
plainants  were  allowed  by  supplemental  bill  to  add  a  new  deft. : 
17.  The  court  from  time  to  tioxe  decreed  and  ordered  sales 
as  best  suited  the  nature  of  the  case :  18.  The  court  aacor- 
tained  balances  by  auditors,  and  also  by  its  clerk :  19.  Lnor- 
est  was  deducted  in  equity  during  the  American  remkitionary 
war :  30.  The  court  charged  die  debtors'  esuies  with  do^ 
expenses  of  remittance  :  31.  CAotes  tn  adton  were  debver* 
ed  to  the  complainants  to  ooHect  towards  their  debt  and  to 
account.  In  several  of  these  matters  it  will  be  observed,  the 
court  accommodated  its  proceeding  to  drcumaianees  as  fti 
as  any  chancery  court  in  England  can,  and  further  than 
referees  can.  See  case,  Stead's  executors  v.  Course,  Ch«  119, 
a.  1,  s.  6. 

§  3.  In  several  cases  our  practice  in  equity  is  stated  in  con- 
nexioD  with  other  matters ;  as  Graves  v.  Boston  Marine  Insu- 
rance Company,  Ch.  40,  a.  38,  s.  13 ;  Ch.  335,  a.  7  ;  Rie- 
ley  9.  Lamar  k,al.,  Ch.  194,  a.'S,  s.  35 ;  Bodley  v.  Taylor, 
Ch.  336,  a.  6,  s.  30  ;  Harrison  v.  Sterry  &  al.,  Ch.  18,  a.  3, 
s.  34 ;  Field  v.  Holland,  Ch.  165,  a.  3,  s.  3;   Ch.  183,  a. 
14,  &c. 
1  Hen.  L  M.       On  general  American  principles  a  creditor  cannot  sue  in 
TiSilots  °'  equity  when  he  has  a  remedy  at  law,  as  assumpsit  fbr  work 
adfflrs.  and  labour ;  also  practice  in  equity  will  be  seen  in  afanost  all 

the  cases  before  stated  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter. 
7  Cranch,  ^  3.  An  appeal  from  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  for 

^2,  Wiis3D    the  District  of  Columbia.     Held,  the  deft,  to  an  attachment  in 
r.  Koonts.      chancery  in  Virginia  may  plead  the  statute  of  limitations,  with- 
out an  answer  and  denial  of  the  debt  or  averment  it  is  paid. 
If  this  be  a  valid  objection  it  should  it  should  have  been  sooner 
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UkeiK  Not  good  io  this  case,  *<  which  is  reaRy  a  case  at  law 
as  between  the  present  parties.''  If  ^^  really  a  case  at  law," 
bow  was  it  sustained  io  equity,  considering  the  said  1 6th  sec- 
tion of  the  judiciary  act  ? 

§  4.  Error  in  a  suit  in  equity ;  and  held  the  Circuit  Court  ^^^"^y^^fg^ 
for  the  district  of  East  Tennessee,  as  a  court  of  equity,  cannot  ^^  Williams. 
issae  a  writ  of  possession  to  enforce  its  decree. 

(^  5.  Title  quieted  in  equity  under  Virginia  laws.     Appeal  8  Crancb, 
from  the  Circuit  Court,  sitting  at  Alexandria,  as  a  court  of  ^*^^X^' 
equity.     In  1606,  Pendleton,  pit.  in  that  court,  filed  his  bill  to  pendletou' 
be  quieted  in  the  title  of  eighty  three  acres  of  land  contiguous 
to  the  town  of  Alexandria,  possessed  by  hitn  and  those  under 
whom  he  claimed  above  fifty  years,  deducting  eight  years  and 
«   hundred   and   thirty-six  days  for  the  revolutionary  war. 
Held,  1.  If  a  case  be  clear,  a  court  of  equity  will  interpose, 
otherwise  not,  but  leave  the  parties  at  law :   2.  A  purchaser 
with  notice  i^  protected  by  his  vendor's  want  of  notice :  3. 
An  adverse  possession  •  of  fifty   years,  though  with   know- 
ledge of  a  better  title,  is  valid  against  it :   4.  A  purchaser 
without  notice  has  a  right  to  join  his  adverse  possession  to  the 
ostensible  or  apparent  adverse  possession  of  his  vendor  so  as 
IO  avail  himself  of  the  statute  of  limitations ;  the  possession  of 
Pendleton  and  those  under  whom  he  claimed  had  been  to  a 
Une  north  six  west ;   the  >other  party  urged  it  should  have 
been  to  a  line  north,  seventeen  west,  on  which  last  construc- 
tion the  400  acres  originally  granted,  would  not  have  extend- 
ed so  far  down  the  Potoro«c  towards  the  town  of  Alexandria : 
6*  By  the  laws  of  Virginia  governing  this  case  a  possession  of 
diirty  years  under  some  Circumstances,  and  of  fifty  years 
under  any,  constitutes  a  title  against  all  the  world  :    6.  The 
purchaser  is  not  bound  to  know  that  a  private  parol  agreement 
exists,  which  may  make  the  vendor's  right  of  possession  vary 
firom  his  visible  possession ;  therefore,  a  private  parol  trust 
in  the  vendor,  unknown  to  the  purchaser,  does  not  pass  to  him 
any  more  than  any  other  secr^  trust  does :  7.  A  suit  not  pro-    . 
aecuted  to  a  decree  or  judgment  is  not  constructive  notice  to 
a  person  not  a  pendente  lite  purchaser  :  8.  Where  a  suit  ter- 
minates by  abatement  and  is  not  revived,  it  takes  no  time  out 
of  the  act  of  limitations.     Doubts  hanging  over  Pendleton's 
title  must  be  removed  by  a  decree  in  equity  quieting  it.    In 
this  case  proceedings  in  equity  and  chancery  in  Virginia  ap- 
peared as  far  b^ck  as  the  year  1741. 

^  6.  Appeal  from  a  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  ^^'^J^jm- 
Virginia  District  b  a  suit  in  chancery  brought  by  the  trustees  mond'i 
for  the  creditors  of  William  B.  Magnider  h  Co.  against  admra.v.  Ma- 
Drummond's  administratt>rs,  to  compel  them  to  account  for  SJ,^^^**^ 
funds  put  into  the  bands  of  dieir  intestate  by  William  B.  Ma- 
voL.  VII.  79 
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gruder  &  Co.  The  defts.  in  their  answer  below,  denied  the 
6rro  of  Magruder  &  Co.,  saying  they  knew  no  such  coparmer- 
ship,  and  put  them  to  prove  it,  so  denied  the  deed  of  trust  &c. 
in  the  bill,  and  put  them  to  prove  it ;  also  answered,  that  the 
funds  put  into  his  hands  by  Magruder  were  for  paying,  and 
only  sufficient  to  pay  their  intestate.  Held,  the  court  above 
will  not  presume  that  any,  or  other  proof  of  matter  so  denied 
was  made  than  appears  in  the  case  sent  up  :  2  The  clerk  of 
the  court's  certificate  of  a  copy  of  a  deed  mun  have  the  pre* 
siding  judge's  certificate,  that  the  clerk's  attestation  is  in  doe 
form :  3.  If  the  Supreme  Court  reverse  a  decree  ou  a  techni- 
cal objection,  it  does  not  dismiss  the  bill  absolutely,  but  will 
remand  the  cause  for  further  proceedings,  though  objected  the 
pits,  below,  had  no  equitable  claim  to  new  proof,  as  they 
claimed  for  favoured  creditors,  be. 

^  7.  Appeal  from  a  .decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  Rhode 
Island  on  a  bill  filed  by  Riemsdyk  to  obtain  payment  of  the 
amount  of  a  certain  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  ai  Batavia  by  the 
deft's.  supercargo  on  a  house  in  Holland,  in  favour  of  the  pit., 
to  repay  him  for  advances  he  made  to  the  use  of  the  defts. 
Three  of  the  defts.  were  discharged  insolvents,  and  their  an- 
swers admitted  the  grounds  of  the   pit's,  demand ;  but  the 
fourth,  John  Innes  Clark,  was  solvent,  and  died,  making  his 
executors,  joined  in  the  bill.    In  point  of  practice,^  held  1. 
The  solvent  partner's  executors  were  not  bound  by  the  anr 
swer  of  their  said  co-defts. :   2.  Nor  were  their  depoations, 
though  so  discharged,  evidence  against  said  executors,  as  the 
debt  in  question  was  contracted    in  a  foreign  country :  3. 
When  the  pit.  in  his  bill  calls  on  the  deft,  to  answer,  the  pit. 
admits  the  deiVs  answer  to  be  evidence  and  equal  to  that  of 
one  witness ;  then  the  pit.  to  turn  the  balance  in  his  favour 
must  have  other  evidence  besides  one  witness :   4.  But  there 
may  be  circumstances  afifording  stronger  evidence  than  the 
testimony  of  any  one  witness,  especially  as  to  a  fact  not  within 
his  personal  knowleflge  ;  5.  If  an  executor  in  his  answer  de- 
nies his  testator  gave  an  authority  to  one  to  bind  him,  such  an 
answer  to  an  averment  in  the  pit's,  bill  of  such  authority,  does 
not  deprive  him  of  his  remedy,  unless  such  answer  also  deny 
the  testator's  after  assent,  as  this  is  as  his  prior  assent :  6. 
When  a  man  speaks  of  a  matter  not  within  bis  knowledge  in 
the  nature  of  things,  he  ought  to  speak  only  of  his  belief,  and 
if  he  affirm  of  his  knowledge,  it  makes  no  difference  as  to  the 
real  weight  of  his  assertion  or  testimony. 

^  8.  But  it  is  error  to  decide  contrary  to  an  answer,  if  not 
contradicted  by  evidence  or  denied  by  replication.  Held,  on 
an  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  affirming  that  of  the  Orphan's  Court  for  the 
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eoumy  of  Washington.  The  petition  or  libel  called  on  Gettings   Ch.226. 
to  deliver  up  five  negroes  &ie.,  his  answer  was,  he  had  sold    Art.  15. 
them  and  was  ready  to  account  he* ;  it  did  not  appear  by  the  Vi^^^v^i./ 
record,  that  any  formal  replication  was  filed  in  writing  to  this 
answer ;  nor  did  the  record  shew  what  evidence  was  before 
the  Orphan's  Court.     Held,  thai  on^  this  state  of  the  case  the 
decree  below,  that  Gettings  should  deliver  up  the  negroes,  was 
erroneous,  as  there  was  nothing  in  the  record  to  justify  a 
decision  contrary  to  his  answer. 

^  9.  Several  suits  in  chancery  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  •  Cranch, 
county  of  Washington  in  the  District  of  Columbia  :    I.  The  f^^^\\^ 
court  held,  that  if  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  land  has  been  Law&al.;  ' 
partly  executed  by  the  vendor,  and  he  is  unable  to  convey  all  *^  ^'"^ 
the  land,  equity  decrees  him  to  repay  a  just  proportion  of  the  Decrees 
purchase  money  with  interest:    2.  A  fact  stated   in  a  deft's.  madeinthrei 
answer  must  be  taken  as  true,  where  not  contradicted  by  evi-  ' 
dence  :   3.  The  court  will  not  decree  a  specific  performance^ 
where  it  has  become  impossible  for  it  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  justice  or  of  the  parties :    4.  Equity  may  order  an  issue 
qvantum  damnificaivs ;  but  wMI  not  in  any  case  in  which 
there  is  a  simple,  equitable,  and  precise  rule  to  ascertain  the 
amount  it  ought  to  decree,  fas  in  this  case  repayment  &6c«,  as 
1st  above  :)  5.  An  equity  ot  redemption  could  be  sold  on  ex- 
ecution and  could  be  attached  :  6.  The  highest  court  in  Mary* 
land  settled  this  point  as  to  the  case  conclusively,  though  not 
as  to  the  law  generally  :   7.  If  a  statute  subject  an  interest  to 
attachment,  judgment,   and  execution  in  the  law  courts,  it 
gives  them  an  implied  power  to  fashion  their  mode  of  execu- 
tion  to  the  nature  of  the  case :  8.  If  one  take  a  deed  of,  and 
pays  for  city  lots,  and   includes  therein,  by  mistake,  alley 
ground,  he  does  not  acquire  a  title  in  fee  to  such  alley  ground, 
but  may  therefor  recover  back  in  equity,  a  due  propoition  of 
the  purchase  money  paid :  9.  If  A,  B,  and  C,  mortgage  their 
joint  property  to  D,  to  secure  a  demand  against  them,  and 
each  agrees  to  pay  his  third  part,  and  A  is  obliged  to  pay  all„ 
and  requests  D  not  to  release  the  mortgage,  but  to  hold  it  for 
A's  benefit,  hereby  a  lien  in  equity  is  created  on  the  mortgag* 
ed  premises  to  the  amount  of  B  and  C's  parts  of  the  demand :  g^^  ^^     ^ 
10.  The  court  so  modified  its  several  decrees  as  to  do  equity  wheat.  528, 
and  justice  among  all  parties  concerned.     The  time  of  con-  Brashier ». 
veyance  is  not  ptr  se  of  the  essence  of  the  contract.  "** 

^10.   What  is  undue  concealment  in  equity  or  not.   Error  to  2  Wheaton*t 
the  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Louisiana.  Organ  filed  his  ^J^'jjf^'^' 
libel  below,  and  stated  that  February  18,  1815,  he  bought  of  organ  iaer. 
said  Laidlaw  k,  Co.  1 1 1  hhds.  of  tobacco,  which  by  them  were  ror. 
delivered  to  him,  and  he  was  in  lawful  possession  thereof  &c. 
when,  February  20,  they  forcibly  took  it  from  himi  and  held  it, 
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Ch«  326.  ibough  he  was  ready  to  perform  every  thing  on  his  part  tic^ 
Art.  15t«  and  had  tendered  to  them  bills  of  e&chaoge  for  the  price  be 
V^rv^^  according  to  contract, — prayed  for  citation  to  them,  and  for 
judgment  for  bis  damages  &cc.,  and  for  a  writ  of  sequestration 
of  said  tobacco,  to  place  it  in  the  marshal's  hands,  to  abide 
the  decree,  and  it  being  finally  adjudged  to  him  be.— general 
relief  be.  February  21,  citation  to  them,  and  said  writ  is- 
sued, and  thereon  the  marshal  took  said  tobacco  into  his  pos- 
session. March  2,  1815,  after  a  hearing,  Organ  was  ordered 
to  give  bond  in  ^1000  to  them,  to  indemnify  them  for  the  loss 
they  might  sustain  by  the  sequestration.  March  22,  1815, 
defts.  answered,  and  disclaimed  all  ownership  in  the  tobacco. 
Same  day  Boornian  and  Johnston  filed  a  bill  of  interpleader 
or  intervention,  claiming  it  as  theirs,  and  praying  to  be  ad- 
mitted lo  defend,  and  to  have  it  restored  to  them  be.  April 
20,  1815,  a  jury  found  for  the  ph.,  Qrgan,  for  the  tobacco, 
I  without  damages,  payable  as  by  contract.    Judgment  accord* 

iDgly,  with  costs,  and  order  to  the  marshal  to  deliver  il  to 
him  &u;.  on  his  depositing  in  court  his  bills  of  exchange  for 
the  amount  &^c.  for  deft's.  use.  April  29,  1815,  Liaidkw  Sc 
Co.  filed  their  bill  of  exceptions,  because  the  cotirt  rejected 
as  a  witness  Gerauli,  one  of  the  company  of  LaidJaw  &  Co. ; 
reasons  stated  be.,  and  because,  as  alleged.  Organ  knew  of 
the  peace  of  Ghent,  and  concealed  his  knowledge  of  it,  wbea 
he  made  the  bargain,  of  which  the  sellers  were  ignorant ;  and 
this  news  be.  raised  the  price  30  to  50  per  cenU  &c«  The 
fact  was.  Organ  had  heard  of  the  peace  when  he  closed  the 
bargain,  and  was  silent  as  to  this,  and  the  defts.,  the  sellers, 
had  not  heard  of  it.  They  urged  that  this  «lence  or  conceal- 
ment was  inequitable,  and  defeated  the  contract ;  and  cited 
1  Comyn  on  ConU*acU,  38 ;  and  Pothier  de  Vente,  Nos. 
233  to  241 ;  and  Cicero,  lib-  3,  de  Off.  was  inclined  agamst 
such  silence.  But  our  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
held,  1 .  That  Organ  was  not  hound,  in  equity,  to  communi- 
cate the  iutelJigence  he  had  exclusively  of  such  extrinsic  cir- 
cumstances, which  might  influence  the  price  &c  ;  the  means 
of  intelligence  were  equally,  as  observed,  accessible  to  both 
parties:  2.  The  judge  below. was  in  an  error,  in  absolutely 
instructing  the  jury  to  6nd  for  the  pit.  below,  but  should  have 
left  to  them  to  find  whether  any  imposition  was  practised  by 
him  on  the  vendors. 

^11.  This  intervention,  in  this  case  was  according  to  gen- 
eral practice  in  equity,  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  interpleader, 
explained  above ;  and  is  when  a  third  party  applies  to  the 
court  below,  or  above,  any  time  before  the  cause  is  fixed  for 
hearing,  to  be  admitted  to  prosecute  jointly  with  pit.  or  deft. ; 
it  may  take  place  wherever  a  combination  of  interests  may  jus- 
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tify  on  reasonable  grounds  such  coming  into  the  suit  of  such  Ch.  226. 
new  party.  It  will  be  observed,  that  Laidlaw  h  Co.  remained  '^rt.  16. 
a  party  in  the  suit,  though  ihey  di^laimed,  and  the  inter-  v^^^^v^"^^ 
pleaders  claimed  the  property  in  conuroversy. 

$  12.   Sequestration  in  proceedings  in  equity, — is  a  very 
common  part  of  chancery  process ;  and  as  above  it  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  writ  issued  by  a  court  sitting  in  equity,  to 
the  proper  officer,  commanding  him  to  sei^e  and  take  some 
specified  property,  real  or  personal,  or  some  person,  into  his 
possession  and  custody,  and  hold  the  same  till  further  order, 
or  at  least  till  security  be  given  to  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  the  same  is  seized  and  taken ; — was  derived  from  the 
^ivil  law.     A  writ  of  sequestration  in  chancery  proceedings 
issues  for  several  purposes: — ^to  compel  a  party  to  appear  in 
court  and  answer,  then  it  often  follows  a  subpoena  and  an  at- 
tachment.    In  this  case,  on  this  writ  of  sequestration,  the  court 
directs  the  officer  to  seize  and  take  into  his  possession  the 
party's  estate,  real  and  personal,  or  some  part  thereof,  as  the 
case  may  require ;  and  if  he  be  contimiacious,  this  process 
will  proceed  to  the  improvement  of  the  property  sequestered, 
keeping  an  account,  by  the  sequestrators,  or  proper  officer,  of 
the  rents  and  profits.    And  in  Shaw  v.  Wright,  the  court  of  8  Veseyjav. 
chancery  also  ordered  the  perishable  articles,  rents  paid  in  ^j^^^*^  *' 
kind,  or  the  natural  produce  of  a  farm  under  sequestration,  to 
be  sold.    This  was  on  a  bill  for  an  account,  taken  pro  con^ 
fesso,  against  surviving  executor  and  devisee  in  trust,  and 
leasehold  estates  taken  under  a  sequestration,  for  want  of  an 
answer.    The  court  would  not  order  the  sequestrators  to  sell, 
as  there  was  a  difficulty  as  to  a  warranty  of  a  title  to  the 
put-chaser,  but  directed  them  to  apply  the  profits ;  but  said 
that  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  in  the  place  of  the  seques- 
trators, discharges  the  sequestration  ;  and  where  a  decree  is 
made  against  the  party,  pro  cof^essOj  neglecting  to  answer,  to 
pay  monies,  the  monies  so  raised  will  be  applied  to  satisfy 
the  decree.    All  this  seems  to  be  of  necessity ;  for  the  se- 
questration once  commenced,  must  be  followed  up  to  answer  a  Atk.  466, 
the  end  intended.     And  this  case  is  an  authority  for  a  sale.  Maynard^. 
And  in  Wilcox  «•  Wilcox,  Lord  Hardwicke  refused  to  dis-  wiicox  v. 
charge  the  sequestration,  and  kept  it  alive  to  compel  the  deft.  Wilcox;  and 
to  perform  the  decree,  the  bill  being  taken  pro  confesso.  Arab.  ^  ^  ®™*  ^^* 
421  ;  cited  3  Ves.  jun.  23.     As  to  selling  sequestered  pro- 
perly, the  chancellor,  in  Shaw  v.  Wright,  said,  "  You  will  not 
find  any  instance  of  an  order  to  sell  under  a  sequestatra- 
tion,  a  subject  which  passes  by  title,  and  not  by  delivery,*^ 

§  13.  Sequestrations  that  issue  on  mesne  process,  are  dis-  i  Eq  Ca. 
continued  by  the  party's  death.  1  Vem.  68.    And  sequestra-  ^br.  362.— 
Abr.  710 ;  maDy  cases  cited  2  Con.  D.  Cban.  D  7,  T  4. 
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tort  00  mesne  process,  are  accountable  for  all  the  profits,  amjl 
can  retain  only  so  far  as  to  satisfy  for  the  contempt.  1  Vern. 
248.  But  where  a  sequestration  issues  on  a  decree,  and  ta 
eom|iel  the  execution  of  it,  there,  though  the  same  be  for  a 
personal  duty,  it  is  not  determined  by  the  party's  death,  i 
Vern.  58,  118,  166.  Sequestration  binds  from  tlie  time  it  is 
awarded  ;  and  the  party  who  takes  it  out  is  not  answerable  for 
the  sequestrators'  acts,  for  they  are  officers  of  the  court ;  as  if 
they  have  power  to  fell  timber,  and  they  do  it,  to  the  amount 
of  £7000,  and  bring  only  £2000  into  the  account.  I  Vern. 
160,  161.  If  a  deft,  be  in  contempt,  and  in  prison  for  not 
performing  a  decree,  the  court  will  order  a  sequestration 
against  his  real  and  personal  estate.  2  Ch.  R.  151  ;  i  Vera. 
344,  421 J  2  Vern.  217  ;  Comyns'  R.  712 ;  2  Will  R.  621. 
In  several  cases  chancery  issues  this  writ  of  sequestration  in 
order  to  take  the  thing  in  dispute  into  the  court's  custody  by 
its  proper  officer,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  put  out  of  tbo 
way,  and  to  hold  it  subject  to  die  court's  decree  in  the  c^e, 
as  was  done  in  Organ  v.  Laidlaw  &  al.  above.  It  is  in  prin* 
ciple  such  kind  of  process  as  issues  in  admiralty  cases  in  rem, 
and  in  cases  of  seizure,  (Ch.  224  ;)  the  real  object  in  all  which 
is  to  keep  the  thing  in  controversy  within  the  power  of  thm 
court. 

Superiedea$.  The  court  of  appeals  will  not  grant  this 
writ  to  stay  proceedings  on  a  judgment  of  a  county  coart ; 
this  belongs  to  the  superior  courts  of  law  and  equity. 

§  14.  Rehearing.  The  court  will  not  rehear  a  cause 
after  the  term  in  which  it  has  been  decided.  Held,  on  a 
motion  grounded  on  a  statement  of  facts  filed,  only  two  coun- 
sel of  a  side  can  he  heard  in  any  case.  A  rehearing  is  the 
proper  mode  of  impeaching  a  decree,  not  signed  and  enrolled, 
for  error ;  and  two  days'  notice  is  sufficient  for  a  rehearing. 
1  Vesey  jun.  45  ;  and  Cooper's  PI.  93. 

All  depositions  taken  in  a  cause,  though  not  read  at  the  bear* 
in^,  may  be  read  at  the  rehearing.  And  Select  Cases  in  Ch.2]. 
But  in  another  case  held  no  proof  is  to  be  read  at  a  rehearing 
that  was  not  read  at  the  hear'ng.  Vin.  Abr.  tit.  Rehearing,  ca.  5. 
On  the  pit's,  petition  to  rehear,  the  cntse  is  open  as  to  every 
part  of  it,  as  to  the  deft. ;  but  as  to  the  pit.  it  is  open  only  as  to 
those  parts  of  it  he  complains  of  in  his  petition.  1  Will.  R.  300. 
It  is  in  the  court's  discretion  to  grant  a  rehearing  or  not ;  3  Will. 
R.  8  ;  and  so  if  it  will  do  any  thing  thereon.  Id.  On  a  new 
bill  to  carry  a  decree  into  execution,  the  court  may  vary  and 
alter  what  is  thought  proper,  but  on  a  rehearing  no  further 
than  the  petition  extends ;  but  if  it  be  against  the  decree  in 
general,  though  particular  reasons  are  given,  the  whole  is 
open,  but  otherwise,  if  the  petition  be  only  against  one  or  two 
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particulars.  Select  Cases  in  Chan.  13.    Only  so  much  of  the  Ch.  226. 
case  is  open  on  a  rehearing,  as  is  petitioned  against.  Id.  24.    Art.  15* 
Rule,  no  rehearing  to  be  granted  in  future,  unless  applied  for  V^^v^v^ 
within  six  months  after  pronouncing  the  decree.  Bunb.  R.  309. 
Musi  be  an  affidavit  of  facts,  as  in  cases  of  review.  Cooper, 
9J,  94. 

^15.  Time  of  rehearing.    Not  till  the  decree  is  drawn  up,  2  Com.  D. 
Buiib.  184  ;  but  usually  must  be  before  it  is  enrolled.  Pract.  Chan.  Y  6. 
Reg.  in  Ch.  311  ;  2  Vent.  369.    Except  where  the  enrol- 
ment is  irregular,  or  by  surprise.  1  Vern.   131 ;  1  Vesey, 
205.     No  rehearing  after  a  decree  by  consent.  1  Anstr.  81. 
^16.  Case  of  an  award.     Appeal  from  the  Ciicuit  Court  TCrancb, 
of  Columbia,  sitting  in  chancery,  and  had  set  aside  an  award,  !''*»  ^■I?'** 
and  directed  an  account:    1.  The  arbitrators  were  made  a**"*'*   ^^' 
party  to  the  suit  in  chancery,  brought  to  set  the  award  aside : 
2.  Not  set  aside  if  they  omit  to  act  on  a  part  of  the  matter 
submitted,  if  the  pit.  in  chancery  does  not  show  he  is  injured 
by  such  omission  :    3.  When  only  the  price  of  land,  and  not 
thv  title  of  it  is  submitted,  neither  the  submission  nor  award 
need  be  by  deed. 

§  J  7.  Case  at  laWy  not  in  equity*     As  if  the  assured  mis-  7  Cranch, 
represent  the  age  and  tonnage  of  his  ship,  whereby  the  insu-  *^»  Alexan- 
rers  are  induced  to  over-value  her,  and  this  amounts  to  a  |™  co.T 
defence,  it  is  a  defence  in  an  action  at  common  law,  «nd  not  Hodgson, 
in  equity,  the  policy  being  a  valid  one.     Decided  on  an  ap- 
peal from  a  decree  in  chancery. 

<J  18.  Error  to  the  Circuit  Court,  Tennessee,  to  reverse  a  '^  ^^^^\{ 
decree  in  chancery.     This  court  had  issued  a  writ  of  posse»-  ^  wiuiams? 
sion  to  enforce  a  decree.     The  writ  of  error  was  too  late  to 
be  a  supersedeas  to  the  decree.     Held,  this  court  will  not 
quash  this  exect^tion,  as  the  writ  of  error  itself  is  not  a  super' 
sedeas  to  the  decree. 

^19.  Appeal  from  a  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  \^l^\ 
District  of  Columbia  in  a  suit  in  chancery,  brought  by  Lee  Monroe  Sial, 
against  Thomas  Munroe,  superiniendant  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  William  Thornton,  the  survivor  of  the  late  board 
of  comtnissioners  for  that  city.  The  object  of  the  bill  was  to 
obtain  a  discount  of  $3000  on  a  judgment,  which  Munroe,  as 
superintendant,  had  obtained  against  Lee,  on  his  bond,  on  a 
ground  of  set-off,  Lee  claimed  on  the  score  of  city  lots.  The 
points  decided  were  :  1.  The  declarations  of  an  agent  of  the 
United  States  do  not  bind  them,  founded  on  a  mistake  of  fact, 
unless  he  clearly  is  acting  within  his  authority  :  2«  It  must  ap- 
pear he  was  in  his  capacity  of  agent,  clearly  empowered  to 
make  such  declarations.  Was  viewed  as  a  suit,  in  fact,  against 
the  United  States,  for  a  mistake  of  their  officers  in  a  represent 
tatioD  made  by  them  to  Lee,  occasioning,  as  he  said,  the  loss 
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Ch.  226.   be  stated  io  his  bill«    These  officers  being  mistaken^  tbooglkt 
Art.  15.    Morris  &  Nicbolsoo  bad  city  iocs  due  to  them,  and  told  Lm» 
v^^>/-^   if  be  obtained  tbeir  order  they  would  cooTey  to  bim  eertaia 
lots,  value  $3000 ;  but  these  officers  bad  no  power  from  tb«b 
United  States  to  make  such  offisr ;  if  they  acted  fraudulently 
they  might  be  personally  liable  to  damages*  Decree  affirmed, 
i  ^^f^  ^       ^  30.  Laird's  suit  in  chancery  to  compel  the  bank  to  trans- 
^ionBank   ^^  ^^  sbares  to  bim  he  had  purchased.    Bank's  and  credi* 
V.  Uirdy  in     tor's  lien  thereon  allowed.     Held,  a  creditor  may  take  and 
•rror.  hold  several  securities  from  his  joint-debtors,  and  each  and  all 

of  them  till  his  debt  is  paid  ;  and  equi^  will  not  compel  Um 
to  yield  up  either,  till  his  debt  is  wholly  paid  ;  nor  if  the  hw 
gives  him  one  of  them.    As  where  the  charter  made  a  slock* 
holder's  shares  liable  for  all  his  debts  due  and  payable  to  the 
bank ;  while  the  stockholder,  Patton,  was  so  indebted  to  die 
bauk,  he  sold  his  said  shares  to  Laird  in  a  manner  to  entitle 
bim  to  a  transfer  of  them  in  iu  books,  but  for  a  debt  Patton 
owed*     Held  further,  the  bank  was  not  obliged  to  allow  the 
transfer  till  paid  said  debt,  though  it  had  other  securi^.    In 
this  the  practice  in  equity  is  the  same  as  in  law,  both  ttspocX 
the  contract. 
^oliUU*  D       ^  ^^*  Pleadings  and  partiet.     Error  to  the  Circoit  Coort 
adnir.  v/Siu!  of  Georgia,  in  chancery.     The  bill  was  to  recovei  from  the 
ledge  b  «i«    defts.,  legatees  and  devisees  of  6.  G.  deceased,  a  debt  due 
to  the  pit's,  intestate,  as  surviving  panner  of  Clark  &  IfiUi- 
gan,  merchants  of  London,  who  supplied  G*  G.  with  goods  in 
1770,  and  to  his  three  sons  at  his  request  in   1773,  be 
Points,  1.  If  the  executor  of  the  debtor  has  no  assets,  his  de- 
visees and  legatees  may  be  sued  in  equity  :  2.  A  plea  is  bad, 
which  denies  only  a  part  of  the  material  facts  in  such  bill 
state^  :  3.  A  mere  denial  of  facts  is  not  proper  for  a  plea  to 
a  bill  in  equity  :  4.  But  seem  as  to  an  answer :    5.  If  the  bill 
suggest  the  proper  parties  are  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  the  want  of  them  is  not  a  proper  ground  :  nor  6.  A 
reason  for  dismissing  the  bill.     In  this  case  one  plea  was  by 
the  wife  alone,  a  second  by  the  husband  alone,  and  both 
jointly  pleaded  said  plea. 
\!^J^^^\*  t       %  ^^'  ^f  ^^  owner  of  a  tract  of  land  give  to  A  by  deed, 
ux.  9.  Moot-    *"^  afterwards  by  will  devise  the  same  land  to  B,  a  coart  of 
fomery.        equity  will  not  mterfere  between  A  and  B,  if  there  be  no  fraud 
in  the  case,  but  will  leave  them  to  settle  their  claiats  in  a 
court  of  law.     In  such  a  case  there  is  no  equity.    Tbe  only 
question  is,  which  has  the  best  title,  and  this  is  a  mere  legal 
question. 
4  Crunch,  72,      ^  23*  This  was  error  to  the  Circuit  Court  fer  the  District 
Pendleton  It  of  Georgia,  in  a  suit  in  equity.     The  bill  was  grounded  on  a 
benie^'ai.    jeint-partnership  of  a  number  of  persons  for  the  purchase  and 
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sale  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Georgia,  not  exceeding  200,000   Ca.  326* 
acres.     Held,  that  the  assignee  of  an  assignee  of  a  copartner    w9rt.  16, 
could  support  a  bill  in  equit7  against  the  other  copartners,  and  v.^^^/"^^ 
the  agent  of  the  concerned,  to  enforce  a  discovery  of  the  quan- 
tity of  land  purchased  and  sold,  and  for  an  account  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  proceeds* 

§  24.  Case  m  chancery  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ken-  f JE'^ifM* 
tucky.     Held,  wherever  a  deft,  has  failed  to  perform  his  con-  \^^>^  ^]^^^  ^ 
tract,  and  is  unable  on  bis  part  to  perform  it,  equity  will  May's  exn. 
annul  the  contract.     Lands  are  assigned  to  the  obligor  in  a 
bond,  as  a  consideration  of  it,  and  the  obligee  in  it  gets  titles 
in  his  own  name  to  a  part  of  the  lands,  and  suffers  the  titles  to 
the  residue  of  the  lands  to  be  lost  by  the  non-payment  of 
taxes,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  aid  him  to  carry  into  effect  a 
judgment  at  law  on  the  bond. 

^25.  In  these  involved  cases  it  was  decided:  1.  That  a  ^  Cranoh, 
court  of  equity  will  not  enforce  a  specific  performance  of  a  ^i^'2'.^ 
contract  to  convey  lands,  if  the  vendor  cannot  make  a  good  Auld.--On«' 
title  to  the  whole  of  the  land  contracted  to  be  conveyed  :  2.  ^  *"^J[L^ 
The  court  will  not  enforce  the  specific  performance  of  part,  ^  ^  •PP«w« 
nor  a  conveyance  where  the  person  to  be  ordered  to  convey 
cannot  give  a  title  :  but  3.  Equity  will  dispense  with  the  time,  Antopr9 
where  not  of  the  essence  of  the  contract  to  convey  ;  there-  te»*^  coiet, 
fore,  if  the  vendor  can  make  a  good  title  at  the  time  of  the  J^/","^*'* 
decree,  he  may  be  compelled  in  equity  to  make  a  specific  Beam*.  358^* 
conveyance  and  specifically  to  perform,  though  he  had  not  a  ^^'  ^J|J— 
good  title  when  the  lands  should  have  been  conveyed  by  the  Day!l-i  "*"' 
terms  of  the  contract :  4,  After  a  long  possession  in  severalnr  Ves.  218,^ 
equity  may  presume  a  deed  of  partition.     This  case  as  it  fii(5^gil'. 
respects  the  whole  &c.  excludes  very  properly  scores  of  Eng-  2,  i.Tl, 
lish  cases  pro  tanto^  which  have  been  noticed.    4  Han  & 
M'Hen.  431. 

Art.  16.  How  far  shall  a  party  be  obliged  to  disclose  m 
equity. 

^  1.  In  all  parts  of  the  proceedings  in  equity  it  is  often  a  8««a.  6,i.f| 
question,  how  far  a  party  shall  be  ordered  by  the  court  to  dis-  ^  ^*»  **•• 
close  or  discover  facts  or  papers  to  the  advantage  of  his  oppo* 
nent.     We  have  seen  a  deft,  shall  be  held  to  disclose,  not  his 
own  title,  but  what  he  knows  or  has  in  support  of  his  oppo- 
nent's, on  the  principle  a  party  in  chancery  is  entitled  to  evi« 
dence  that  supports  his  own  right  and  tide,  as  being  in  fact 
his  evidence,  (art.  2,  s.  21,)  but  happens  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion or  power  of  his  adversary.     Another  rule  we  have  seen  14  Vm,  oa.«- 
is,  that  a  party  is  not  held  to  disclose  any  matter  that  tends  to  £°25r'«S^ 
criminate  himself,  to  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  to  a  forfeit-  9?at,jr,618[ 
ure.     This  rnle  is  fundamental  in  the  English  and  our  sys- 
tems, and  was  known  in  the  civil  law.     Tet  a  third  rule,  « 
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Ch.  226.   party  may  be  obliged  to  disclose  Tacts  to  his  disadvantage  id  a 
Art.  IG.    suit,  on  the  ground,  chancery  will  never  enable  a  deft,  to  com- 
^^Fv-^^   mit  a  fraud  by  resisting  a  disclosure  or  a  discovery.     As  if  an 
estate  descend,  and  the  owner  is  informed  by  the  heir  that  if 
allowed  to  descend  to  him,  he  will  provide  for  his  mother, 
6V«».  jr.62.    ivife^  or  other  person,  the  court  will  compel  the  heir  to  dis- 
b\6^i  Vtt.  cover  whether  he  did  make  such  promise,  though  he  bsists  aa 
205!  the  statute  of  frauds.     So  the  court  obliges  a  devisee  to  dis- 

cover, in  favour  of  an  heir,  whether  the  devise  to  the  devisee 
is  not  upon  trust  for  a  secret  charity.    The  principle  in  these 
Deft,  muft     and  other  cases  seems  to  be  this  : — when  a  deft,  has  a  fact  in 
mere  «ses  of  ^^^  ^^"  knowledge,  not  provable  but  by  his  disclosure,  and  to 
rontrect,  boi  keep  it  concealed  would  be  in  him  a  fraud  in  violation  of  the 
nut  held  to     p|('s,  rights,  legal  or  equitable,  the  deft,  shall  be  obliged  to 
ns^iDAinten-   disclose  the  fact,  so  far  as  to  do  justice  and  pay  or  allow  what 
iince,  <kt.—    is  honestly  due  ;  but  not  to  incur  any  penalty  or  forfeiture,  or 
J:^P-^,^^  to  discover  the  mere  evidence  of  his  own  title  ; — ^also,  all  such 
191.— Cites  1  disclosure  is  confined  to  matters  merely  civil,  as  chancery  has 
Aik.  288,  kc.  no  conccm  in  criminal  matters.     Nor  does  chancery  compel 
o-d   es.     1.  ^  disclosure  in  aid  of  any  court  which  can  itself  compel  a  dis- 
covery, nor  in  aid  of  an  arbitration.    6  Vesey  jun.  821 ;  2 
Veseyi  451.     And  if  the  pit.  in  his  bill  prays  a  discovery, 
and  also  relief,  though  only  the  delivery  of  deeds,  chancery 
will  not  aid  him  when  proceeding  at  law  without  its  anthority, 
by  ordering  the  deft,  to  produce  deeds  at  the  trial.  6  Vesey 
jr.  288  ;  cited  Cooper's  PI.  60. 

^  2.  The  pit.  to  entitle  himself  to  the  disclosure  he  wants, 
must  in  his  biU  state  his  case  accurately  and  concisely, — the 
subject  matter,  the  parties,  their  interests,  and  his  right  to  the 
disclosure  or  discovery  he  prays  for.  Several  cases  and  rules. 
Cooper's  PI.   187  to  209.     Mr.  Cooper  has  arranged  the 
grounds  of  demurrer  to  a  bill  of  discovery  under  thirteen 
beads ;  the  substance  of  which  have  been  noticed  already, 
especially  in  article  5,  and  as  far  as  proper  in  this  work ;  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  9th  ground,  which  is,  the  deft,  is  not  bound 
to  show  his  title ;  the  10th,  the  discovery  if  obtained  is  not 
material ;  and  13th  for  not  annexing  an  affidavit.    There  can 
be  no  disclosure  of  professional  confidence  reposed  in  counsel ; 
Cooper,  196  ;  nor  of  the  deft's.  title, — ^the  pit.  is  not  to  pry 
into  this.  2  Vesey,  446 ;  4  Vesey,  68  ;  Cooper,  196,  Adder- 
ley  V.  Sparrow.  Heir  in  tail  is  entitled  only  to  the  deed  creat- 
ing bis  estate.  Id. 
8Ve8ey,4(K&.      ^  3.  A  wife  cannot  be  made  to  discover  any  thing  that 
ft«— ^^      would  subject  her  husband  to  a  prosecution;  nor  can  a  deft. 
D.  Chan.  8B  be  made  to  discover  any  fact  that  would  subject  him  to  pun- 
2.  ishment  for  incest  in  the  ecclesiastical  court.     And  the  deft, 

was  allowed  in  such  a  case  to  plead  matter  to  show  that  the 
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marriage  charged  if  real  was  incestuous,  and  would  subject  Ch.  22G. 
him  to  paios  and  penalties.     Same  principle  as  to  bigamy.         Jirt.  16. 

*^  4.  Nor  is  the  deft,  held  to  disclose  he  has  violated  a  v-^^v-^.^' 
statute.     As  where  the  deft,  got  insurance  on  a  ship  that  was  ^  ^*^-  ^-" 
lost,  and  the  ph.,  the  insurer,  brought  his  bill,  and  in  it  alleged  chan™3  B  2. 
that  only  wool  was  on  board  instead  of  proper  goods,  and  in  —Hard.  138, 
the  interrogatory  part  of  his  bill  called  on  the  deft,  to  state  the  *^* 
kind  of  goods  on  board.     Deft,  pleaded  in  bar  to  the  discov- 
ery, the  acts  of  parliament  making  it  penal  to  export  wool ; 
and  his  plea  was  held  good. 

§  5.  But  the  deft,  is  compellable  to  discover  a  fact  that  2  Vesey,  493. 
will  not  subject  him  to  penalties,  though  connected  with  one 
that  would.  Hence  a  deft,  was  compelled  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion, if  he  had  a  legitimate  son,  not  a  penal  matter,  though  the 
discovery  of  his  marriage  with  the  son's  mother  might  subject 
the  deft,  to  a  penalty.  Therefore,  be  was  not  compelled  to 
discover  the  marriage. 

^  6.  So  the  deft,  was  compelled  to  discover  a  promise  not  ^  ^b-  ^«- 
to  marry,  though  he  had  betted  ten  to  one  with  the  pit.  that  ^^'  ^^' 
she  would  not  marry.     So  a  promise  to  marry  was  stated  in 
the  bill  brought  for  its  discovery,  and  the  disclosure  of  it  was 
enforced.     The  bill  was  in  aid  of  ao  action  of  assumpsit  (not 
tort)  on  a  contract  between  the  parties  ;  and  the  court  said,  in  £^^*  ^^' 
this  case  an  answer  must  be  given  as  in  other  cases  of  con-       ' 
tracts.     In  all  these  cases  the  distinction,  as  above,  is  between 
mere  matters  of  contracts,  which  must  be  discovered,  and  torts, 
which  if  confessed,  discovered,  or  proved  subject  to  penalties 
or  forfeitures  of  estate. 

?)  7.  On  this  ground  if  the  penalties  or  forfeitures  be  waiv-  2  Atk.  4S3w— 
ed,  done  away,  or  there  is  security  against  them,  so  that  on  the  ^2™'  gg  ^ 
discovery  called  for  they  will  not  be  incurred,  they  then  afford  _ i  Vern. 
no  objection  to  the  discovery.     As  in  the  case  of  waste  com-  1Q9, 129,306. 
mitted  by  tenant  for  life,  where  the  pit.  is  entitled  to  the 
inheritance.     If  he  waive  the  forfeiture  for  waste  by  the  ten- 
ant, he  shall  be  held  to  discover  :  and  the  waiver  must  be  by 
all  entitled  to  the  penalties  or  forfeitures  waived. 

^  8.  Though  the  deft,  may  plead  to  the  discovery  of  an  2  Vesey,  los. 
act  which  would  cause  a  forfeiture  ;  but  not,  to  discover  what 
estate  he  has,  as  whether  tenant  for  life  or  not,  though  on  that 
the  forfeiture  depends, — ^but  not  immediately. 

^  9.  Deft,  is  not  compellable  to  disclose  a  fact  that  will  ^hiTa  B*2 
vacate  his  seat  in  parliament.  3  Atk.  276.    And  this  he  must 
insist  on  by  answer  and  not  demur. 

§  10.  No  bill  of  discovery  lies  of  things  not  examinable  acom.  D. 
or  relievable  in  equity ;  as  the  ill  usage  of  a   husband   to  ^^^^-  *  ^*  ^ 
his  wife.    1  Vern.  204.     None  for  the  discovery  of  a  trust 
estate,  if  the  trust  be  denied,  till  the  trust  is  proved  ;  for  it  is 
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Cm  SS6,   Bufficient  the  party  afterwards  be  exaDtined  on  interrogatories. 
Ah.  17.    Ch.  R.  4. 
K^^^/^i^^       §  11.  A  deft,  may  plead  in  bar  of  a  discovery,  chat  bis 
SSfl^  PI*   knowledge  6(  tbe  fact  was  obtained  as  an  arbitrator,  as  coun- 
J•^^*       sel,  fac. 

S(ik«V*  $  12.  Practice  in  chancery.    Answer  equal  to  one  witness 

WhMtoD,      be.     Replication  admits  tbe  equity  of.  a  plea  &c.    This  was 
Atk^fsT  *    *  ^^^  ^      '°  ***®  Circuit  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  recover  of 
eaa!— ^ib.     Blake  monies  arising^from  the  sale  of  Yazoo  lands.    And  held, 
Ch.  108.—      the  deft's.  denial  in  his  answer  in  support  of  his  plea  is  con- 
Wm  f  Hm'  ^^^^i^^>  unless  contradicted  by  more  than  one  witness,  or  one 
wood.— 14     witness  accompanied  with  corroborating  circumstances  :  2.  A 
Vai.Jr.81.     replication  to  a  plea  admits  its  sufficiency  in  point  of  equity, 
and  the  deft,  has  only  to  prove  tiie  facts  in  his  plea.    The 
deft,  answered  without  waiving  his  plea,  which  was  of  a  for- 
mer judgment  in  a  State  court.    Cited  Cooper's  PI.  141, 226, 
331,  251,  255,266  ;  Baleman  9.  Willoe,  1  Sch.  b  Lef.201, 
205, 725  ;  Mitford's  PL  90, 193, 244 ;  Beames'  Eq.  Pi.  317 ; 
Wyatt's  Prac.  Reg.  376 ;   Harris  t;.  Ingleden,  3  P.  W.  95. 

ft  P.  W.  166.  ^^^^  ^  Pl®^  ^  ^^^  ^^®  pl^*  ^^y  ^^  >^  iomi  for  argument, 
«--l*0o.  IM.  and  it  may  be  overruled.  3  Atk.  606 ;  1  Burr.  396 ;  1  Bro. 
Ch.  Ca.  305 ;  9  Ves.  jun.  75  ;  1  Johns.  Ca.  436 ;  1  Vem. 
310,  be.  be. 
S(MrtnK  k  a1.  ^13.  Practice.  In  an  equity  cause  the  property  in  dispute 
tta*iiifcCo"*«  "**y  ^^  ^^^  ^y  order  of  court,  and  the  proceeds  invested  in 
WhMt  aie,  stocks,  though  there  be  an  appeal  pending  to  the  Supreme 
Mk  Court  of  the  United  States.    New  rule  as  to  appeals,  32 ; 

preface  p.  6. 

1  H«A.  k  ^14.  Contracts  to  convey  lands.    Held,  that  after  the  con- 

to  laal^ottf  ^A<^^^®  ^^^  >"^d  at  common  law  to  recover  damages  for  a 

•.  Colston,     breach  of  contract,  he  has  no  right  to  sue  in  equity  to  compel 

5?  liaton  »»  g  specific  performance,  but  under  very  special  circumstances 

^Teoe.— 1^  and  on  grounds  of  equity.    And  if  one  party  resort  to  his  legal 

Fottb.  29,      remedy,  tbe  other  cannot  ao  into  equity  after  a  trial  at  law. 

**'  Harrington  «•  Wheeler,  4  Ves.  jun.  684  ;  Loyd  v.  Collet,  4 

Bro.  C.  C. ;  2  Bro.  C.  C.  343,  in  Errington  v.  Annesley. 

Art.  17.  What  is  afrauduhnt  decree. 

(^  1 .  Not  only  decrees  obtained  directly  by  imposition  are 

fraudulent,  but  also  those  obtained  without  making  the  proper 

parties  to  the  suit ;  that  is,  those  whose  rights  are  affected  by 

it }  and  are  void  as  to  them^  and  even  as  to  a  purchaser  under 

such  a  decree,  having  notice  of  the  defect.   Cooper's  PI.  96. 

As  a  decree  is  void  made  against  a  trustee,  the  cestui  que  trust 

not  being  before  the  court  and  the  trust  not  discovered.  Id. 

Thus  bv  a  fraudulent  concealment  the  ph.  gets  a  decree  that 

materially  affects  the  rights  of  the  cestui  que  trusty  without 

giving  him  the  opportunity  be  is  entitled  to,  every  man's  right 
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to  be  heard  in  every  trial  id  law  and  equity  in  which  he  has  Ch.  S36. 
an  interest ;  also  by  misleading  the  court,  in  as  much  as  it  is  Art.  18. 
not  informed  of  the  interest  of  the  cettui  que  irwU  k^Y'KJ 

^  2.  So  if  the  pit.  obtains  a  decree  against  a  deft,  who  has 
conveyed  away  or  incumbered  his  interest,  not  discovering 
this  fact,  and  not  making  the  real  owner  a  party,  the  decree  is 
in  a  legal  sense  fraudulent  and  reversible  on  a  bill  impeaching 
the  decree  for  fraud.  1  Ch.  Ca.  131  ;  3  Ch.  R.  96. 

()  3.  So  if  the  pit.  get  a  decree  against  the  heir  of  A  when 
he  has  devised  the  estate  to  B,  and  he  is  not  a  party,  and  the 
fact  of  a  devise  is  not  disclosed,  this  decree  also  is  fraudulent. 
Cooper's  PI.  97.  And  if  an  improper  decree  be  obtained 
against  a  minor,  he  may  by  original  bill  reverse  it  while  a 
minor.  1  P.  W.  737. 

^  4.  A  bill  to  set  aside  a  decree  for  fraud,  in  such  cases 
must  state  it^  and  the  proceedings  that  led  to  it,  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  fraud  and  the  real  grounds  of  impeaching  it ; 
and  the  prayer  of  the  bill  must  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  case. 

Art.  18.  Par  delictum^ — in  pari  delicto. 

^  1.  How  equity  may  punish  fraud  &c.  in  the  parties  in  Aastio*!  adm. 
proportion  as  they  are  more  or  less  culpable.     As  where  **•  Winston's 
Winston  was  largely  indebted  to  Austin,  and  other  creditors,  ^'m.  83.~ 
and  Austin  advised  him  to  make  over  his  property,  in  secret  See  Cb.  9,  a. 
trust,  to  defraud  them.     In  this  scheme  Winston  readily  and  ®'  *•  iJ^  3. 
heartily  concurred  ;  and  Austin,  under  the  pretence  of  a  fair  — ch,  9,  a.  7, 
auction  sale,  got  possession  of  seventeen  of  Winston's  slaves,  »-3>«»to 
in  payment  of  a  debt  of  only  £200,  though  a  just  one.    Both  ^^^dki^to 
died,  and  Winston's  executrix  filed  a  bill  against  Austin's  ad-  omot;  and 
ministrators  for  an  account  of  the  slaves.    It  was  said  by  ^''i/tctl-J*' 
counsel,  that  as  both  Austin  and  Winston  contrived  to  defraud  see  LawT. 
&c.,  they  were  in  pari  delicto  &c.     But  the  court  held  it  Law,  3  P.  W. 
ccfuld  afford  some  relief  to  the  creditor  Austin,  as  the  less  ^^^^2,^ 
culpable,  and  consider  Winston  as  the  most  in  fault,  as  it  was  Ch.99,  ».8. 
his  legal  and  moral  duty  to  pay  his  creditors  as  far  as  he  ^"l '^■®*'  ^^ 
could,  and  he  readily  violated  his  legal  and  moral  obligations.  3  d.  &  £. 
Hence  the  doctrine  held,  was,  that  the  court  could  apportion  66I.— a 
the  relief  granted  to  the  degree  of  criminality  in  both  parties ;  ^^^^'  ^* "' 
so  as  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  encourage  fraud,  and  on  the 
other,  to  prevent  extortion  and  oppression.     This  is  a  useful 
case,  as  a  debtor  often  combines  with  one  or  more  of  his  cre- 
ditors, to  defraud  the  others.  Jackson  «•  Lomas,  4  D.  &  E. 
166, 170 ;  Ch.  1,  a.  35,  $.'2 ;  Robinson  v.  Gee,  1  Vesey,  254  } 
2  Vesey,  160 ;  North  v.  Ansell,  2  P.  W.  619. 

§  2.  So  in  this  case  it  was  held,  on  a  bill  in  equity,  that  as  wiier.Crait, 
between  the  parties  there  was  no  par  delictum.  The  vendor  1  Hen.  k,  m! 
had  sold  public  certificates,  to  which  he  had  no  right,  but  *''»^^^ 
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which  he  got  by  fraud,  and  received  £600.  for  them.  The 
▼eodee  filed  his  bill  to  have  bis  raooies  restored  to  him.  The 
deft.,  the  vendor,  relied  on  (he  maximi  **  in  pari  delicto  potior 
ut  conditio  defendentis.*^  The  court  decreed  the  monies  to 
be  restored,  on  the  ground  the  ph.  was  not  in  pari  delicto- 
In  this  case,  and  in  Austin  v.  Winston  above,  the  court  con- 
sidered one  party  more  culpable  than  the  other,  and  decided 
accordingly.  This  course  has  been  often  adopted  in  cases  of 
usurious  loans,  and  of  extortions  in  bankrupt  cases,  as  seen  in 
the  chapters  cited  above. 

^  3.  Where  lands  warranted  fall  short.  Appeal  from  the 
superior  court  of  chancery.  Held,  1.  If  A  convey  land  with 
general  warrantry,  as  containing,  by  estimation,  572  acres, 
more  or  less,  when  his  own  title  papers  shew  less,  he  is  bound 
to  make  good  the  deficiency  :  2.  Words,  more  or  less,  when 
the  deficiency  is  only  eight  acres  in  552  acres,  it  is  no  more  than 
the  purchaser  who  buys  for  more  or  less,  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect :  3.  When  land  is  sold  with  warranty,  and  it  falls  short, 
the  buyer  is  to  be  compensated  for  the  deficiency,  at  its  value 
at  the  time  of  the  contract. 

If  several  tracts  be  sold  as  all  adjoining,  for  a  gross  sum,  and 
no  specification  is  made  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  of  the 
quantity  or  separate  value  of  each  parcel,  and  each  fall  short, 
the  purchaser  roust  be  compensated  for  such  deficiency,  by 
taking  the  average  value  of  the  whole.  As  to  the  value  at 
the  time  of  the  contract,  see  Ch.  28,  sundry  cases ;  and  Pen- 
dleton V.  Vandevier,  1  Wash.  381. 

^  4.  Where  the  assignor  of  lands  is  not  liable  in  law  or 
equity,  though  the  title  be  forged.  Case  in  chancery.  One 
Tribble  by  deed  acknowledged  he  had  sold  to  M'Donald  800 
acres  of  laud,  lying  on  the  head  of  Buffaloe  Creek  in  Logun 
county,  in  Kentucky,  and  had  received  j(200,  the  only  des* 
cription.  McDonald,  by  indorsement,  assigned  the  de^  with 
all  benefits,  to  Crawford,  being  for  vaiue  received  from  him, 
without  recourse.  Tribble,  when  he  agreed  with  McDonald, 
delivered  him  a  patent,  purporting  to  be  a  grant  to  one  B.  for 
800  acres,  on  the  head  of  Bufifaloe  Lick  Creek,  but  shewed 
nothing  from  him  to  Tribble.  This  patent  M'Donald  de- 
livered to  C.  at  the  time  of  the  assignment,  and  took  his  two 
notes,  $200  each.  On  these,  judgments  at  law  were  obtained, 
and  enjoined  on  the  ground  the  patents  were  forged.  Held, 
M'Donald,  the  assignor,  was  not  liable,  on  bis  denying,  in  his 
answer,  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  forgery ;  as  also 
denying  all  fraud,  and  there  being  no  proof  to  the  contrary. 
Crawford,  agreeing  to  have  no  recourse,  took  all  risk. 

§  5.  Chancery  jurisdiction  in  Virginia.  The  true  con- 
struction of  the  statute,  1  Rev.  Code,  p.  66,  c.  64,  s.  29,  as  to 
-M  Call  V.  Paacby,  1  Call,  66.— Pryor  e.  Adams,  1  Call,  887. 
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chancery  powers,  is,  that  if  it  appear  od  the  face  of  the  biU|  Cu.  S27. 
the  matter  in  it  is  not  proper  for  a  court  of  equity,  the  bill  K^^y^j 
must  be  dismissed,  even  '*  after  answer  filed,  and  no  plea  in 
abatement  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court."  Even  consent 
of  parties  cannot  give  jurisdiction  to  a  court,  nor  can  any 
pleadings,  when  want  of  jurisdiction  appears  on  the  record, 
especially  by  the  pit's,  own  shewing  ;  and  after  demurrer  over- 
ruled, jurisdiction  may  be  questioned.  See  Ch.  223,  a.  11,  s. 
35.  This  case  of  Pollard  &c.  respected  a  settlement  re- 
lating to  75,000  acres  of  land,  and  the  case  appeared  on  the 
face  of  the  bill  to  be  merely  a  legal  question.  The  important 
section  above,  on  which  the  question  of  jurisdiction  arose,  was, 
*'  after  answer  filed,  and  no  plea  in  abatement  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court,  no  exception  for  want  of  jurisdiction  shall 
ever  afterwards  be  made,  nor  shall  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, or  any  other  court,  ever  thereafter  delay  or  refuse  jus- 
tice, or  reverse  the  proceedings  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  controversy  respecting  lands  lying  without 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  court }  and  also  of  infants  and  femes  ^ 

covert,^^  The  court  held  this  clause  respected  only  mere 
equity  causes,  and  not  cases  clearly  law  cases  on  the  face  of 
the  bill,  as  then  the  defence  is  by  demurrer,  and  not  by 
plea. 

$  6.  Where  a  purchaser  in  equity  cannot  have  title  to  all,  Mitford  99 
and  such  relief  against  a  judgment  at  law,  because  the  vendor  102, 176, 
has  not  title  to  all,  the  purchaser  must  prove  an  actual  evic-  Ya^'d^t 
tion,  or  a  better  title  in  some  third  person.  It  is  not  enough  Lewtej4 
to  allege  such  want  of  title,  especially  when  there  appears  no  Hen.  L  M. 
fraud  or  concealment  in  the  vendor  or  knowledge  of  defect  ^^'  ^^' 
in  his  title. 
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§  1.    Property  by  capture  is  a  species  of  property  ac-  See  Admi- 
quired  not  by  descent,  devise,  or  purchase,  but  by  a  hostile  i^fl^See 
seizure  in  war,  with  or  without  condemnation,  according  to  insmoce, 
the  municipal  law  of  the  land.     In  regard  to  it,  the  material  j""***  ^^  **"• 
and  difficult  question  usually  is,  whose  is  the  property  thus  captures?- 

3ee  Seieare, 
Cb.  824|  many  cues  of  seisora  of  propertj.— ^Wheaton  on  Ceptares. 
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Ch.  827.   said  to  be  acquiredi— property  acquired  io  a  limited  and  pe- 
v^^v-^^   culiar  way, — ^property  special  and  qualified; — ^we  ascertaio 

the  kind  and  right  of  propeny,  then  the  remedy  &c. 
GroUos,  nb.  ^  2,  This  enemy's  property  is  wholly  acquired  by  the  laws 
Vattol^b.^  of  war.  The  only  material  question  is,  when  is  it  acquired 
cb.  4.1-cbit-  80  as  to  be  the  property  of  the  captor,  and  to  entitle  iiim  to 
^r't  Lawof  a  remedy  or  suit  to  recover  it,  or  for  an  injuiy  to  it.  In  this 
8,Vc^'i  '  case,  as  in  erery  other,  his  bare  possession  is  sufficient  quoad, 
Rob.  R.  IM^  a  mere  wrongdoer,  to  enable  him  to  support  case  in  trover 
8D  kV~  '^'  ^^^  converting  it,  or  an  action  on  the  case  for  a  nusance 
546.— Cbit  or  injury  to  it,  and  hence  the  captor  sustains  consequential 
Law  of  Na-  damages.  And  the  question  is  material  only  as  to  the  former 
aisulf^a  owner ; — for  as  to  my  enemy,  I  have  always  a  right  to  seize 
WbMi.  Ap.  his  property  if  I  can,  and  he  has  always  a  right  to  seize  and 
V^^'  take  it  from  me  if  he  can  do  it ;  and  the  question  of  right  of 

property,  can  never  properly  exist  but  between  the  former 
owner  and  the  neutral  vendee,  or  former  owners  and  re- 
captors. 

This  question  has  often  risen  in  our  courts,  and  has  been 
decided  on  the  proper  laws,-— the  laws  of  nations  and  of  war ; 
and  not  on  municipal  law. 
Tbo  cttw  of        $  3.  In  this  case  of  the  ship  Mary  Ford,  the  material  points 
Man^^ford     ^^  ^  ^^  question  were  largely  considered.    The  case  was 
c.  Court,  '    thus  : — September  28,  1794,  a  small  French  fleet  of  armed 
Md^Su  '^'  ▼essels,  N.  lat.  44,  W.  long.  41,  fell  in  with  the  British  ship 
Court  of^^  Mary  Ford,  (then  war  existing  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
U.  Slates.       lish,)  about  300  tons,  laden  with  sugar,  bound  from  Jamaica 
to  London ;  the  value  of  the  ship  and  cargo  was  about  ^44,000. 
One  of  the  fleet,  all  lying  in  sight,  attacked  and  took  her ; 
took  out  her  hands,  and  put  on  board  her  a  French  prize 
master  and  hands,  and  brought  her  into  the  fleet,  with  which 
she  sailed  about  thirty  hours.   The  French  then  finding  them- 
selves short  handed,  took  their  hands  out  of  the  Mary  Ford, 
eet  flre  to  her,  and  abandoned  her,  but  the  fire  went  out. 

August  4,  1794,  the  ship  George,  owned  by  William  and 

Joseph  Foster,  sailed  from  Boston  for  Virginia  and  Rotterdam, 

one  Treat,  master,  ship  and  cargo  worth  $25,000.     October 

3,  1794,  found  the  Mary  Ford  abandoned,  and  no  living 

creature  on  board,  except  two  pigs ;  her  sails  flying  and  torn, 

and  about  three  feet  of  water  m  her  hold  ;  otherwise  she  was 

sound  ;•— put  the  mate  aild  three  hands  on  board  her,  to  bring 

her  into  Boston,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia  ;  and  the  George 

SMeWhoat.  P"w®^  ^^^  voyage  to  Rotterdam.     November  1,  1794,  the 

16210  176,     Mary  Ford  arrived  in  Boston;  and  on  a  libel  filed  by  the 

f  *'1mi  owners  Sec.  of  the  George  for  salvage,  the  British  consul,  by 

Mil  hu  «  right  to  claim,  or  to  inttituto  a  prooeadiog  tn  rem.  where  the  rights  of  propeit  j 
of  his  fellow-oitiaeofl  are  in  questioni  and  without  a  special  power  from  tnem  ;  but  witb- 
oat  it>  he  cannot  receive  their  property  :  alio  held,  talvon  hj  spoUation  kc^  may  foifoH 
ththr  rights  to  satyaga. 
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Damp  and  Gore,  his  coaniel,  claimed  the  Mary  Ford  for  the  C&.  227. 
'British  oivners;   and   the   French  consul,  by  Sullivan  and   v.^pv«>^^ 
Manonjp  kk  counsel,  claimed  her  for  the  French  Republic. 
The  owners  lee.  of  the  George  claimed  salvage  ;  Otis  was 
CDuosel. 

It  wae  agreed  that  the  United  States  were  neutral.  ||15,000 
salvage  was  decreed  by  the  District  Court,  and  the  court  ad- 
judged the  pnqperty  to  the  former  British  owners.  There  was 
no  appeal  as  to  the  salvage ;  but  as  to  the  right  of  property 
there  was  an  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court,  held  October,  1795. 
This  coort  adjudged  the  property  to  the  French  captors,  and 
Febraary  term,  I79<S,  the  SupiBme  Court  of  the  United  States 
affirmed  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court. 

The  real  qoestioe  on  the  appeal  was,  which,  the  French 
captors,  or  the  British  owners,  were  entitled  to  the  property, 
after  the  ealvage  was  paid.  Out  of  this  general  question, 
arose  two :  1st,  Did  the  French,  by  the  seizure  and  thirty 
hours  possession  on  the  high  seas,  then  obliged  to  abandon 
her,  acquire  the  property  f 

2d.  Had  the  French  such  a  last  firm  possession^  or  any 
such  possession  of  the  preperty,  as  a  oeutral  nation  was  bound 
to  notice  *,  and  on  the  grouwd  of  that  possession  to  restore  the 
property  to  tbem?  Both  these  questions  of  right  or  firm 
possession,  though  not  of  mere  last  possession,  were  in  fact 
involved  in  tiie  question,  prize  or  no  priztj  or  did  the  French 
make  «  legal  capture.  But  when  the  question,  prize  or  no 
prize,  is  between  two  belligerent  nations,  it  was  conceded 
that  a  neutral  nation  could  not  directly  have  jurisdiction  of  it : 
Ist.  Because,  as  Lee,  (2d9,)  says,  **  The  proper  and  regular 
court  for  the  trial  of  prize  causes,  is  the  court  of  the  country  or 
state,  to  which  the  captor  belongs ;  and  the  proceedings  must  ^  Cranch, 
be  in  a  coort  of  admiralty,  proceeding  and  judging  according  ^^[^J^^ 
to  the  laws  of  nations  and  treaties."  Confirmed,  4  Wheaton's  ' 
R.  62  to  73*  Hence  captures  made  of  the  vessels  of  Spain 
by  her  colonies  in  their  civil  war,  could  not  be  tried  in  the 
United  States,  being  neutral,  unless  their  rights  be  violated. 
4  Wheat.  R.  52  to  73,  case  of  the  Divina  Pastora.  And  by 
our  treaty  of  1795  with  Spain,  our  citizens  cannot  take  com- 
missions from  any  state  with  which  the  king  of  Spain  is  at 
war,  to  capture  Spanish  property.  Held,  such  states  includes 
the  Spanish  revolted  colonies  in  America  ;  and  if  our  citizens 
under  commissions  from  them,  capture  Spanish  property,  the 
captures  are  piratical.  6  Wheaton,  152,  176. 

2d.  The  states  at  war  may  have  treaties  and  laws  relating 
to  captures,  not  known  to  the  neutr^.  In  England  condem- 
nation is  necessary  to  complete  the  capture,  or  to  change  the 

▼Of«.  VII.  81 
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Ch.  227.  property.  Burr.  683,  1198.    Bat  the  law  is  not  so  in  this  and 

V^^V^^  many  other  countries. 

3d.  A  neutral  nation  is  bound  to  act  impartially  ^towards 
both  powers  at  war.  It  cannot  mterfere  in  their  disputes,  and 
it  cannot  pass  judgment  06  their  capture  :  though  the  French 
urged  that  a. neutral  court  has  jurisdiction  of  die  question  of 
legal  capture,  when,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  brought  before  the 
court  indirectly;  for  British  and  French  each  claimed  the 
property,  paying  salvage,  and  made  the  question  which  owned 
the  property,  and  cited  4  Coke's  Inst.  154,  where  the  Dutch 
and  Spaniards,  being  at  war,  a  Dutchman,  in  open  batde,  on 
the  high  seas,  took  the  property  of  the  Spaniard,  and  carried 
it  into  England,  then  a  neutral  nation,  the  Spaniard  claimed 
it,  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  decided  that  the  Spaniard 
had  no  right  to  recover  it  in  England.  It  was  observed  by 
the  counsel  for  the  French  captors,  that  two  points  were  here 
decided  :  1.  That  a  neutral  court  decided  a  question  about 
property  between  owner  and  captor  :  3.  That  the  property 
was  adjudged  to  the  Dutchman,  the  captor,  though  he  nev^* 
carried  it  into  a  place  of  safety  in  his  own  country,  but  only 
into  a  neutral  port ;  and  though  he  never  caused  it  to  be  con- 
demned. But  the  cotmsel  for  the  British  owners  answered, 
that  here  the  neutral  court  found  the  Dutchman  in  possession 
of  the  property,  and  the  court  could  not  take  this  possession 
from  him,  and  give  it  to  the  Spaniard,  without  trying  the 
right  or  the  legality  of  the  capture,  which  the  conrt  being  un- 
willing to  do,  decided  they  could  not  give  judgment  that  the 
Spaniard  recover  in  England  ;  hence  the  Dotchman  kept 
possession  of  course.  This  had  been  the  present  case,  if  the 
French  captors  had  brought  the  prise  into  oor  port. 

The  counsel  for  the  French  argued,  that  they  acquired  the 
property  by  the  seizure  in  full  right  of  the  laws  of  nations ; 
that  the  battle  was  over ;  that  on  bringing  the  Mary  Ford  into 
the  fleet,  she  was  their  property }  that  as  soon  as  the  captor 
takes  possession,  his  capture  is  complete,  and  the  right  of 
property  m  the  thing  captured  is  vested  in  him ;  that  they 
abandoned  the  Mary  Ford  conditionally  ;  if  saved,  to  reclaim 
her ;  if  not  saved,  not  to  claim ;  and  that  the  finders  brought 
her  in  as  agent  to  the  French  captors ;  and  ciied  Park,  78, 
who  cited  Grotius,  who  said,  by  a  new  law  of  nations,  estab- 
lished among  the  Europeans,  such  prizes  are  condemned, 
when  they  have  been  twenty-four  hours  in  the  enemy's  poo- 
session  ;  and  Burr.  Vol.  2,  p.  234, 224,  says,  it  is  not  necessarj 
to  complete  the  capture  to  bring  the  prize  into  a  place  of 
safety,  or  to  have  it  condemned  ;  also  cited  Lee  on  Captures, 
82,  83,  who  adds,  "  prizes  from  the  enemy  certainly  become 
the  property  of  the  captors  as  soon  as  taken •"    And  all  nations 
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agree,  that  to  change  the  property  by  capture,  a  firm  posses-  Ch.  227. 

sion  is  necessary  ;  yet  they  do  not  agree  what  constitutes  this  n«^*v^^*/ 

firm  possession.    The  rule,  infra  praiidia^  or  of  twenty-four 

hours,  in  proper  cases,  seems  generally  to  be  adopted  by  the 

most  eminent  jurists  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  2  Wheaton's 

R.  Appen.  41 ;  cites  1  Dodson,  105,  185,  253 ;  1  Rob.  49, 

50.  And  it  appears  to  have  been  anciently  the  doctrine  of  the 

British  law ;  but  now  its  rule  is  condemnation  as  to  a  vendee 

or  recaptor.  Id. ;  1  Rob.  134  ;  1  Edw.  97  ;  3  Rob.  333 ;  4 

Cranch,  293;  6  Crancb,  281  ;  6  Rob.  138,  194. 

The  coansel  for  the  British  owners  argued,  that  by  this 
taking,  there  was  ne  change  of  property ;  and  that  by  it  the 
French  acquired  only  a  temporary  possession ;  and,  in  the 
peculiar  situation  they  were  in,  only  a  precarious  one ;  for 
by  the  laws  of  nations,  there  is  no  change  of  property,  and 
the  captors  acquire  no  right  of  property,  until  the  thing  seized 
be  carried,  by  the  captors,  into  a  place  of  safety,  as  into  a 
fort,  port,  or  strong  place  in  their  own  country,  or  that  of  an 
ally  in  the  war ;  and  cited  Park,  78,  81,  ^^  Moveable  property 
of  the  enemy  is  acquired  the  moment  the  captor  has  it  in  his 
power  ;  but  then  it  must  be  in  his  power,  by  being  carried  into 
a  place  of  safety.  This  place  of  safety  is  such  as  leaves  no 
hope  to  the  enemy  of  pursuing  and  recovering  his  property." 
The  counsel  for  the  British  owners  further  urged,  that  the 
modem  practice  does  not  conform  to  this  doctrine  of  twenty- 
four  hours;  that  this  is  clear;  that  Bynkershoek,  a  later 
writer,  and  on  much  consideration,  rejects  it ;  and  that  he 
and  Roccus  add  several  authorities  to  support  the  doctrine  of 
infra  priuidia;  and  that  neither  the  Dutch,  British,  or  French, 
practise  on  the  principle  of  twenty-four  hours'  posseesion. 

It  is  understood  that  the  courts  decreed  this  property  to  Cases  of  <)•• 
the  French,  principally  on  the  ground  they  bad  the  last  pos-  ^0^^*216 
session  ;  and  so  a  neutral  should  restore  the  property  to  then),  Am.'ed.  na! 
the  party  last  in  actual  possession  of  the  two  parties  at  war. 

The  authorities  read  and  examined  were  Lee  on  Captures, 
68  to  90,  and  210,  78,  83 ;  Vattel,  second  part,  77  to  79; 
2  Wooddeson,  454;  2  Coke's  Inst.  167;  2  Burr.  1198; 
EmerigoD,  464,  502,  521 ;  2  Stra.  1250,  Dean  r.  Dicker ;  2 
Burr.  683 ;  Grotius,  lib.  3,  c.  6 ;  Park,  80,  81 ;  2  Burr.  225. 
See  1  Wheat  R.  259 ;  see  3  Dallas,  233,  a  case  thought  by 
some  to  be  like  this  of  the  Mary  Ford,  decided  differently. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  as  between  enemies,  the  capture  General  pr'm- 
is  complete  immediately  on  taking  ;  and  the  place  of  safety  ^**P'®- 
has  been  established  only  as  to  postliminy ^  as  between  the 
former  owners  and  recaptors,  being  fellow-citizens,  or  the 
former  owner  and  neutral  vendee.  Ajs  between  enemies  there 
is  no  right  of  property,  the  right  of  the  captor  over  the  thin§ 
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Ch.  327.  UkeD,  during  the  wari  "  is  of  force  omlj  b  respect  of  a  third  di»> 
interested  party,"  as  to  which  the  rule  has  been  settled  solely; 
that  isy  the  neutral  or  receptor ;  aod  this  is  to  dteide  when 
the  neutral,  who  buys  the  property  of  the  captor,  may  call  it 
bis,  and  hold  it  against  the  former  owner ;  or  when  as  against 
him,  the  friendly  recaplor  shall  hold  it.  Aod  all  agree  that 
when  the  captor  has  a  firm  poesessioo,  be  has  the  property;-^ 
a  possession  in  such  a  place  of  safety,  as  shall  reasonably  in-- 
duce  the  former  owner  to  give  over  his  hope  of  recovery. 
But  to  suppose  the  captor  has  right  of  property  immediate^ 
on  seizing  the  thing,  involves  this  absordity,  to  wit :  My  ene- 
my has  full  right  to  my  property  as  soon  as  he  can  take  it  on 
the  high  seas,  and  before  he  brings  it  into  port,  and  sells  this 
full  right  to  a  neutral,  and  yet  he  has  no  right  to  bold  it  from 
me.  Another  absurdity,  that  my  right,  as  former  owner,  is 
fully  divested  by  the  capture,  made  by  my  enemy,  and  yet 
I  can  recover  the  property  by  law,  against  his  vendee ;  for 
the  rule  of  twenty-four  hours  goes  on  the  ground  that  a  mere 
seiEure  by  an  enemy,  of  an  enemy's  property,  does  not  ioH 
mediately  give  title  to  it,  or  change  the  property.  These 
absurdities  being  seen,  and  to  avoid  them,  the  rule  has  been 
settled,  that  the  captor  shall  be  deemed  to  have  fiiU  right,  by 
capture,  when  he  has  the  prize  ui/ra  pnendui,  or  in  a  sitaation 
to  give  a  title  to  the  neutral  vendee,  and  not  before  ;  and 
firm  possession  is  the  same  as  »n/ra  pr^mdia.  No  doubt  the 
captor  may  immediately  hdd  the  thing  against  a  fellow-aoldier, 
because,  as  to  each  other,  they  are  in  a  state  of  society,  and 
even  possession  alone  is  enough  for  this*  A  small  fleet  on  the 
high  seas  is  no  place  of  safety ;  and  the  alien's  only  right  to 
ask  the  protection  of  the  neutral  government,  is  for  his  posp 
session  he  has  within  its  jurisdiction,  where  he  owes  a  tem- 
porary allegiance,  and  where  he  is  forbid  to  defend  by  force ; 
and  for  his  possession  so  long  only  as  he  has  it. 

$  4.  This  was  an  action  brought  by  EUias  Hasket  Derby, 
against  a  neutral  vendee,  a  Portuguese.  The  case  was,  Derby 
sent  his  vessel  to  sea,  which  was  captured  by  a  British  pri- 
vateer, and  carried  into  Portugal,  a  neutral  place,  and  sold 
her  to  the  deft»,  she  not  having  been  condemned,  and  after- 
wards he  came  in  her  to  Salem,  where  Derby  lived  ;  and  he 
brought  this  action  to  recover  her,  on  the  ground  his  former 
property  was  not  divested,  by  the  capture  of  his  enemy,  for 
want  of  condemnation. 

The  court,  on  the  merits  decided,  that  though  there  was 
no  condemnation,  the  Portuguese  vendee  might  give  in  evi- 
dence a  capture  and  sale  to  prove  bis  property,  and  that  no 

nnf]  sold  in  Aiglers — tale  valid,  being  aecordini^  to  the  law  of  the  fUMt.  4  Rob.  R.  9, 6,  SS 
fo  52.  A  neutral  port  is  uot  infra  ff^tidia.  A  pii«e  there  it  not  subject  to  aa  eoeny*e  coart 

in  prineiple. 


Mass.  E!«sei, 
A.  D.  1778, 

Derby  r. , 

neutral  iren- 
doe,  S.  J. 
Court. 


Kngltsl)  ship 
rnf>uired  by 
Algerines, 
earned  into, 
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eondemnatkni  was  necessary,  being  only  British  law ;  also  Ch.  227. 
that  briDging  infra  pr^uidia  of  the  captors,  in  order  to  change 
the  property,  was  not  necessary*  In  this  case,  Portugal,  being 
neutral  in  this  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
was,  in  fact,  a  place  of  safety,  within  the  meaning  of  the  laws 
of  nations* 

This  was  an  action  on  the  carse  in  trover,  and  therefore  it  may 
here  be  observed,  the  question  was  a  question  of  property  in 
the  case  of  a  capture,  in  a  court  of  common  law  ;  but  diis  trial 
was  before  the  rule  making  the  question  of  prize  or  noprize^  ex- 
clusively of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  was  much  considered  in  our 
courts.  As  to  this  change  of  property  by  capture.  Sir  William 
Scott  observes,  that  some  rule  is  desirable,  and  it  may  be  the 
rule  of  immediate  possession,  or  the  rule  of  |iemoe/a/u>fi,  and 
twenty-four  hours'  possession,  or  bringing  infra  prandiuj  or 
condemnation.  But  the  fact  is,  says  he,  **  there  is  no  such 
rule  of  practice."  **  Nations  concur  in  principle,  indeed,  so 
far  as  to  require  firm  and  secure  possession  ;  but  their  rules  of 
evidence  respecting  the  possession  are  so  discordant,  and  lead 
to  such  opposite  conclusions,  that  the  mere  unity  of  principle 
forms  no  uniform  rule  to  regulate  the  general  practice."  1 
Rob.  R.  50,  117.  And  I  Johns.  R.  471,  485,  Kent  C.  J. 
seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  condemnation  in  a  proper  court, 
is  now  the  rule  adopted  by  all  nations  as  essential  to  divest 
the  original  owner  of  his  property.  (Journals  of  the  Revolu-  . 
tionary  Congress,  Vol.  7,  p.  68.)  And  a  law  court  may  in- 
quire if  a  court  abroad  be  competent  legally  to  condemn 
prizes. 

^6.  This  action  was  case  for  money  had  and  received.  Hooper  r. 
The  case  was — after  the  peace  of  1783,  the  pit's,  vessel,  the  ^"^""i^-"'' 
brig  Thomas,  was  captured  near  Newburyport  bar,  by  a  Brit-  jJIie'Tenn? 
ish  privateer,  owned  by  the  defts.  and  carried  to  Penobscot,  1789,  S.  J. 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  British  king ;  libelled  in  the  Vice  ^^^^* 
Admiralty  Court  at  Halifax,  and  ordered  to  be  restored.  The 
defts.  appealed,  but  gave  no  bonds  to  prosecute  their  appeal 
according  to  act  of  Parliament,  of  which  our  court  took  no^ 
tice.  '  Our  court  decided  there  was  no  legal  appeal.    The 
pit's,  agent  returned  to  Penobscot,  where  the  vessel  and  cargo 
weie,  and  there  they  were  sold  by  an  auctioneer,  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  plt^s  agent,  and  of  the  defts.,  as  the  property  was 
depreciating,   and  it   was  agreed  that  the  proceeds  should 
wait  the  right  of  property  and  capture.     The  pit   now  brings 
this  action  to  establish  his  right  to  the  proceeds ;  and  tlie  court 
decided  that  the'-auctioneer  is  a  good  witness,  and  that  his 
testimony  ought  to  be  had  ;  and  that  bis  declarations  in  the 
case  cannot  be  proved.    There  being  no  legal  appeal,  the 
Halifax  decree  was  conclusive. 
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Ch.  327.  It  was  objected,  that  the  pit's,  right  to  recover  depended  on 
v-^v^v"^  the  right  of  capture,  or  the  (Jbestion  of  prize  or  no  prize  ;  that 
this  questioD  with  all  its  consequences  is  exclusively  of  admi- 
ralty jurisdiction,  for  whether  prize  or  not,  is  to  be  decided  by 
the  law  of  nations,  and  not  by  the  common  or  municipal  law 
of  any  country.  But  the  pit.  in  this  case  went  on  proper^  ; 
as  if  A  takes  B's  property  wrongfully,  and  sells  it,  B  may 
waive  the  tort  and  sue  for  the  money ;  that  the  pit's,  property 
was  in  him  on  and  after  the  decree  of  restoration,  which  set- 
tled the  prize  question,  and  that  the  defts.  illegally  sold  the 
pit's,  property.  The  opinion  of  the  court  was  with  the  pit. ; 
md  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  him  of  about  ^  10,000  dam- 
ages,  including  interest.  See  many  cases  as  to  admiralty 
jurisdiction,  2  Wheaton's  R.  App.  1,  be. ;  and  Ch.  186. 
3  D.  Ir  E.  ^6.  On  this  point  of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  Buller  J.  in  this 

Snuftrt^'  case  stated,  that  the  modern  doctrine  is,  that  the  question  of 
>Volf.— i  prize  and  the  consequences  are  solely  and  exclusively  of  ad- 
Phil.  Evid.  mirahy  jurisdiction  ; — also  of  freight  due  to  a  neutral  from  an 
^^'  enemy  whose  goods  are  captured.  2  Wheaton's  R.  App.  1,2. 

4D.kE.882,  $  7.  In  this  case  against  Home,  the  same  point  of  jurisdic- 
Ld.  C«mpden  ^^^  jg  jj^j  j  ^q  j,^  j^^  .  and  also,  that  after  a  decree  of  the 
-^'  H.  BK  *  pnsBe  to  the  captured  they  may  file  a  libel  for  restitocion 
476.  against  the  captors. 

«  Bac.  no,  {^  8.  The  point  seems  now  to  be  clearly  setded,  that  where 
«fveriif  eases  '*  '*  necessary  to  decide  the  question  of  prize  or  no  prize^ 
in  this  article  it  is  exclusively  of  admiralty  jurisdiction ;  but  where  the  cause 
*n^^^>in  can  be  decided  without  settling  this  question,  as  where  the 
leisures  &c.  P'^'  ^^^^^  '^'^  action  on  possession,  claiming  the  property  as  his 
i:c.  own,  the  action  may  proceed  in  a  common  law  court ;  and  of 

this  opinion  was  Judge  Elsworth  C.  J.  in  a  subsequent  case, 
and  so  was  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  tliis 
State.  This  is  the  only  true  distinction.  For  where  the  ques- 
tion, prize  or  no  prize^  roust  be  decided,  it  must  be  done  in 
the  admiralty,  because  it  must  be  decided  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions and  of  war,  of  which  the  admiralty  is  judge,  and  not  the 
V^ommon  law  courts.  And  when  the  dispute  is  with  the  former 
owner  or  neutral  vendee,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  decide  the 
question  of  prize  or  no  prize,  or  if  any  right  of  property  was 
acquired  by  the  capture ;  and  this  decision  can  be  properly 
made  only  in  the  maritime  courts,  proceeding  by  the  law  of 
nations  and  of  war.  But  when  the  ph.  has  had  possession, 
and  contends  with  a  mere  stranger,  and  grounds  his  action,  as 
he  may,  on  his  possession,  claiming  the  property  as  bis  own, 
the  action  then  is  properly  at  common  law,  rests  on  possession, 
and  is  to  be  settled  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 
2  H.  Bi.  016.  §  9.  So  when  the  prize  question  is  decided  the  captor's 
Us^ns**^'*  rights  are  a  ground  of  suit  at  law.     And  see  Ch.  106,  a.  9 ; 
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Ch.  324»  several  cases.  Thus  numerous  actions  at  common  law  Ch.  337. 
(as  well  as  proceedings  in  th^  admiralty)  grow  out  of  captures  v^^^v^^^ 
and  seizures  for  forfeitures  on  two  grounds  :  1 .  Where  the 
pit.  goes  on  his  possession  of  the  thing  captured  or  seized : 
3.  After  the  instant  or  prize  court  has  decided  and  finally 
settled  the  question,  prize  or  no  prize^  and  the  question  if 
forfeited  or  not ;  (these  numerous  actions  are  found,  not  only  in 
this  chapter,  but  in  cases  of  insurance,  of  seizure,  he.)  and 
sometimes  out  of  the  captor's  right  of  property  in  a  prize, 
which  he  can  assign  before  condemnation.  1  Wils.  314. 

In  considering  the  places  of  capture  it  is  material  to  observe  ^«  ^^'^n 
that  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  extends  to  captures  in  rivers  wblat.^2, 
and  ports  of  the  captor's  country,  and  to  money  received  as  i76. 
A  ransom.  4  Dallas,  App.  1  ;  Dougl.  606, 613 ;  4  Rob.  388 ; 
Ch.  40,  a.  3,  s.  1 ;  1  Dougl.  649 ;  1  b  3  Galli.    If  two  na- 
tions are  in  amity,  no  commission  or  place  of  equipment  what- 
ever can  authorise  the  subject  of  one  to  capture  the  property 
of  those  of  the  other ;  and  if  they  do  capture  it  and  bring  it 
into  the  country  of  the  captors,  their  capture  is  unlawful,  and 
their  country  will  restore  the  property  to  its  former  owners. 
This  well  settled  principle  shews  that  no  subject  or  citizens   . 
whatever  can  be  commissioned  or  authorized  to  make  legal 
captures  by  their  own  government. 

§  10.  In  this  case  the  jury  found  a  special  verdict,  as  fol-  Derbv  v. 
lows,  viz.  that  brig  Union  (the  prize  contested)  was  captured  Mau.  Esm 
on  the  high  seas  by  the  American  privateer  Exchange,  John  Nov.'i78i, ' 
Collins  commander,  and  kept  in  his  possession  twenty  days,  L^'^^"^' 
and  then  was  retaken  by  a  British  frigate  and  kept  by  her  in  for^reca]^ 
her  possession  sixteen  hours,  and  then  was  retaken  by  the  tare,  s.  48, 
French  frigate  Astrea,  and  by  her  sent  into  port,  and  con-  ^^*  ^* 
demned  to  the  use  of  the  Astrea  alone  in  a  maritime  court, 
and  in  this  court  (Supreme  Judicial  Court)  the  owners  and 
crew  of  the  privateer  Exchange  claimed  the  said  brig  Union,  j^,*j5J*^"jjj 
paying  salvage  to  the  Astrea.   (As  to  recaptures  see  Marten's  p^i^i^y. 
Law  of  Nations,  290  ;  Wheaton  on  Captures,  234  to  251.) 

After  time  to  advise,  the  court  unanimously  gave  judgment  Vattel,  Ub.  a, 
that  the  Astrea  was  entitled  to  the  whole  prize.    The  autho-  ^^'  *'  ^^' 
rities  cited  were,  Beawes  L.  M.  274  ;  Grotius  lib.  3,  ch.  6, 
sect.  4 ;  Barbey.  notes  on  Grotius,  lib.  3,  c.  6. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  court  proceeded  were  these : — 
the  case  depends  on  the  law  of  nations  and  of  war,  and  espe- 
cially the  laws  of  poitlitninyj  as  applied  to  a  state  of  war. 
The  law  of  nations  is  a  code  of  moral  rules  dictated  by  reason, 
and  agreed  to  by  independent  nations.  By  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  war,  possession  alone  gives  the  right  of  property ; 
nations  at  war  are  in  a  state  of  nature  at  least,  as  to  the  trans- 
fer of  property ;  for  hpwever  ^ood  faith  and  national  compact 
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Ch.  S27.  m«y  b^  enforced  by  cornmcm  consent  no  good  reason  can  be 
V^^^y^i^^  assigned  why  any  law  shall  continue  a  right  of  property  io  an 
enemy»  after  it  is  arrested  from  him  by  bis  antagonist  in  open 
war,  at  least  as  betweo  them.  Occupancy  in  a  state  of  nature 
jDvrb^Al  i^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  dominon  to  exclude  others.  Capture  and 
eooftrmed,  t.  recapture,  like  action  and  reaction,  mutually  destroy  each 
so.  other,  whence  every  right  acquired  by  capture  b  lost  by  re- 

capture.   But  on  account  of  neutral  nations,  and  the  rights 
existing  among  men  of  the  same  nation,  further  rulee  have 
been  agreed  upon  to  the  plain  rules  of  natural  law,  cooBpacts 
expressed  or  implied  anoong  iadqiendent  nations  bare  been 
added  on  this  subject,  which  though  not  io  force  among  ene- 
mies are  in  full  force  among  neutrals,  and  between  them  and 
the  powers  at  war.     The  $pet  rteuperandi  and  pastlimmy  are 
positive  laws,  and  though  reasonable,  they  are  not  a  part  of 
natural  law.    Their  object  is  to  continue  to  the  last  rightfiil 
possessor  of  goods  and  lands,  his  interest  b  them.  Men  do  not 
favour  clainis  to  property  seised  by  force  and  violence.  Hence 
neutrals  do  not  readily  admit  that  property  is  changed  by 
capture  abne ;  and  my  government  or  nation  does  not  readi^ 
admit  I  have  totally  lost  my  land  or  ship,  because  an  enemy 
has  got  possession  of  either  by  fi»rce,  and  does  not  admit  kis 
my  feUow-citizen's  coming  into  his  hands,  unless  the  enewy 
had  more  than  mere  possession,  and  not  firm  possesMn,  not 
infra  prmtidia.    Hence  comes  the  doctrine  of  tii/ra  jw<stidie, 
and  with  some  twenty-four  hours'  possession  befiNe  stated, 
which  afibrds  some  appearance  of  a  legal  conveyance,  and 
extinguishes  in  the  former  owner  the  hope  of  recovery.    On 
principles  like  these  a  title  by  force  is  not  readily  admitted  to 
divest  one  founded  in  a  legal  purchase  and  peaceable  convey- 
ance.    But  no  such  principles  apply  to  the  rights  of  captors 
and  receptors,  who  alike,  have  all  they  have  by  force  and 
violence.     No  law  can  make  a  distinction  between  a  thle  by 
capture  and  a  title  by  recapture ;  but  must  view  the  right 
acquired  by  the  one  as  toully  lost  by  the  other,  except  the 
laws  otpoitliminy  intervene,  which  are  but  a  part  of  the  muni- 
cipal law,  made  to  protect  to  a  certain  extent  the  rights  of  die 
former  owner  in  regard  to  his  fellow  citizens  or  alUes  in  the 
war.  They  vary  in  difierent  nations  according  to  the  ideas^and 
circumstances  of  them.     By  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  the 
right  o(  postUminif  cannot  extend  to  the  captors  of  the  Union, 
nor  by  any  laws  of  the  United  States  passed  before  March 
M"'*'r"/?si    1*781.     By  the  ordinance  then  passed  it  is  clear,  that  the 
'^^         *  French  crew  of  the  Astrea  are  subjects  of  it ;  for  when  the 
subjects  of  another  nation  embark  in  the  same  cause,  they  be* 
come  subjects  of  the  laws  of  the  country  whose  cause  they 
espouse  ;  but  whether  the  captors  are  original  owners  within 
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tb«  words,  or  owners  withio  the  meaning  of  this  ordinance^  Ch.  227« 
remains  to  be  determined,  the  words,  fir$U  former^  original  \^^^\r^tJ 
avmer^  in  the  law  of  poitUminyf  are  technical  terms,  and  in 
their  most  reasonabte  construction  signify  an  owner  who  has  a 
just  title  by  just,  peaceable,  and  lawful  means,  in  opposition 
to  titles  laid  in  force  and  violence.  The  same  natural  notions 
led  to  this  distinction  in  the  laws  of  postliminy^  and  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  spes  reeuperandi.  Therefore,  as  captors,  recap* 
tors,  and  others  claiming  under  similar  titles,  can  never  bring 
themselves  within  the  general  meaning,  remedies,  and  benefits 
of  the  law  of  po$iliminyj  without  so^me  special  clause  or  posi* 
tive  words  extending  to  them ;  aqd  none  such  are  found  in 
this  ordinance,  but  the  codtrary  appears  in  the  face  of  it ; 
judgment  must,  therefore,  be  against  Collins  and  the  other 
captors  and  in  favour  of  the  French  captors. 

§  11.  By  the  law  of  the  admirahy  the  property  of  a  ship  Kingv. 
taken  from  the  enemy,  without  letters  of  marque,  vests  in  the  ^S^^i^^ 
king ;  otherwise  by  the  municipal  law  of  England.     And  if  a  4  Craoch, 
ship  be  taken  on  the  high  seas  and  sold  on  land,  still  all  b  ^^^'  ^ 
matter  in  the  admiralty ;  but  when  the  property  is  brought  on  y^,  sos.— . 
land  the  pit.  may  either  sue  in  the  admiralty  or  bring  his  ac*  6  Rob.  146.- 
tion  at  common  law,  and  always  at  law  after  the  prize  qoes-  t*>odflOD,26. 
tioB  is  decided. 

^12.  This  case  shews  that  the  Americans  considered  Bos^  Mass.  Court, 
ton  a  place  besieged,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  March  7,  1776,  A.  D.  1776. 
and  therefore,  libelled  and  condemned  vessels  carrying  sup^  Brie  wuiiam. 
plies  to  British  troops  in  Boston  accordingly,  as  was  done  in 
this  case ;  yet  Boston  was  besieged  by  land  only. 

^  13.  In  this  case  it  w^s  decided  by  our  then  Supreme  Moore's  case. 
Court,  that  where .  the  pit.  agreed  to  go  in  a  privateer  on  a  *J*^-  ^^* 
cruise  and  have  two  shares,  to  be  received  at  Philadelphia, 
but  did  not  sign  the  articles,  though  he  went  the  cruise,  and 
sued  in  the  court  of  Massachusetts,  he  could  recover  but  one 
share,  and  that  not  on  the  articles,  he  not  complying  with 
them,  but  on  common  law  principles  and  in  a  common  law 
court. 

^  14.  In  this  action  the  court  decided,  that  goods  shipped  cieveltad  v. 
in  an  enemy's  country  are  to  be  deemed  enemy's  goods  until  MuI^Sup. 
the  contrary  is  proved.  So  goods  found  in  an  enemy's  ship  are  Coart,  1778, 
to  be  deemed  enemy's  goods  till  the  contrary  is  shewn.     So  ^^^*»  ^®^- 
where  a  consignment  is  to  foreigners,  it  ought  to  a(ppear  in  the 
biUs  of  lading  that  the  property  is  at  their  risk,  otherwise  it  is 
at  the  risk  oif  the  shipper,  and  therefore  must  be  viewed  as 
bis  property.     And  in  this  case  of  Cleveland  r.  Walvart,  the 
libel  charged :    1.  That  the  cargo  was  British  property:  2. 
That  the  vessel  was  loaded  with  British  goods  of  British  man- 
ufacture, by  British  merchants,  and  at  a  British  port,  and  by 
VOL.  VII.  82 
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Ch.  327.  them  freighted,  iDsured,  and  risked,  boand  to  Spain  and  Naples, 
v^Fv*^^^  at  a  time  of  open  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  which  the  captain  well  knew :  3.  That  the  captain  refus- 
ed to  be  searched  and  attempted  to  cover  the  property :   4. 
That  he  threw  papers  overboard  :  5.  That  the  vessel  was  car- 
rying supplies  to  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Great  Britain.     This 
ship  was  claimed  as  neutral  Dutch  property,  and  the  cargo  as 
Italian.  The  ship'spapers  were  produced  in  court.  And  the  court 
further  decided,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  libellants  to  prove 
clearly  the  goods  were  enemy's  property  ;  and  that  when  the 
goods  are  found  in  an  enemy's  ship  there  ought  to  be  aBowed 
no  damages  for  capture  and  detention  ;  that  the  freight  most 
be  settled  and  paid  to  the  neutral  according  to  the  terms  of 
Goods  sbip-    the  cbarterparty  generally ;  that  a  ship  being  once  an  ene- 
md  before     my's  property  is  to  be  deemed  his  till  the  contrary  is  made  to 
It^the^on'^    appear,  and  especially  when  loaded  at  his  port ;  that  if  a  con- 
signor** risk)  signment  of  goods  be  to  order,  and  nothing  more  is  expressed, 
Is  aUowcd'^    it  is  to  be  understood  the  order  of  the  shipper.     The  cargo 
SRol.  R.iil,  v>LS  condemned.     The  authorities  cited  were,  Lee  cm  Cap- 
Am.  ed.  tures,  83,  84,  89,  141,  142,  143,  201,  202,  203.  204,  205, 
206,  173,  174,  190,   194,  241;  Lex  Mer.   p.  1,41,  42; 
Vattel,  B.  3,  c.  7.    And  all  these  eight  points  decided  have 
been  confirmed  by  many  modern  authorities.    See  Rob.  Re- 
ports ;  Chitty's  Law  of  Nations,  be. 
The  acts  of        ^15.  March  6, 1779,  Congress  resolved  that  an  appeal  lay 
MarcfaT'       ^  Congress  in  all  cases,  aawell  from  a  decision  on  a  fact  as  on 
1779.    '       the  law ;  ^*  that  the  legamy  of  all  captures  on  the  high  seas 
must  be  determined  by  the  law  of  nations ;"  and  that  the  ad- 
miralty court  in  Pennsylvania  was  bound  to  execute  a  decree 
of  the  committee  of  appeals. 
January  16,       ^16.  By  this  act  of  1780,  Congress  established  ^<  the  court 
1780.^  of  appeals  in  cases  of  captures,"  to  try  and  decide  causes  *^  ac- 
cording to  the  usages  of  nations,"  and  not  by  jury.     And  by 
an  act  of  Congress  of  Nov.  25,  1775,  the  appeal  was  to  be 
claimed  in  five  days  after  final  sentence  in  the  court  below. 
Act  of  March      ^  17.  This  ordinance  of  Congress  of  March  1781,  gave  the 
m,  1781.        whole  prize  to  the  recaptors  after  twenty-four  hours'  posses- 
sion by  the  enemy.    This  was  deemed  just  enough,  as  it  ope- 
*  rated  among  the  citizens  of  the  same  nation,  between  former 
owners  and  recaptors  in  it,  as  it  was  a  general  rule  of  law  for 
all  persons ;  but  this  rule  may  be  questioned,  as  it  respected 
allies  previously  engaged  in  the  war  who  did  not  assent  to  it. 
Act  Dec.  4,        This  act  of  Congress  defined  conirabandi  of  toar^  which 
1781.  were,  "  cannons,  mortars,  fire-arms,  pistols,  bombs,  grenadoes, 
bullets,  balls,  fusees,  flints,  matches,  powder,  saltpetre,  sulphur, 
carcasses,  pikes,  sword-belts,  pouches,  cartouch-boxes,  sad- 
dles and  bridles,  in  any  quantity  beyond  the  ship's  use"  &c. 
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B7  this  list  it  will  appear  that  naval  stores,  provisions,  or  any  Ch.  227 . 
articles  not  immediately  and  peculiarly  of  use  in  war,  were  y^ry^J 
not  made  contrabands  of  war.     This  was  a  long  act  regulating 
captures,  but  generally  it  contained  no  new  principles,  unless 
its  exempting  from  capture  the  goods  of  enemies  in  neutral 
vessels  was  new  ;  and  this  act  subjected  to  capture  goods  go- 
ing to  places  besieged.    This  particularly  described  what  pro- 
perty might  be  captured,  and  what  not ;  regulated  salvage, 
who  should  have  power  to  make  captures  &cc.    The  whole  act 
was  framed  ver^  much  on  those  principles  the  minor  naval  Chitty's  Law 
powers  have  long  been  contending  for ;  as  to  free  ships,  free  of  Nations, 
goods,  be.  in  conformity  to  the  armed  neutrality  entered  into 
by  Russia  be.,  1780.     See  Garrels  v.  Kensington. 

§  18.  This  was  an  action  against  the  deft.,  master  of  a  pri-  Thomas  v. 
vateer,  as  the  bailiff  of  the  pit.  as  a  petty  officer  on  board,  of  Mas8?£Mei 
three  undivided  174th  parts  of  one  half  the  brig  be.,  (the  June  1780, 
prizes)  to  merchandize  and  dispose  thereof  to  the  pit's,  best  ^*  ^*  ^*"^ 
profit,  promised  to  account  therefor  on  demand  be. 

The  principal  question  in  this  case  was,  whether  the  priva- 
teer had  made  one  or  two  cruises  since  she  left  Newburyport 
in  August  1778,  and  until  her  return  to  that  port.  In  this 
case,  on  argument,  a  mariner  in  both  cruises  called  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  witness ;  and  the  court  said,  the  objection  that 
swearing  one  way  lessened  his  share  went  only  to  his  cred- 
ibility.    Whether  one  cruise  or  two  was  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  deft,  further  objected,  that  there  was  no  evidence  he 
was  the  pit's,  bailiff,  or  had  received  money  to  his  use,  nor 
any  express  promise  to  account, — matters  essential  to  be 
proved,  be. 

But  the  court  thought  it  was  not  necessary  to  prove  any 
express  promise,  that  one  might  be  implied  by  law,  and  the 
deft,  being  commander  and  having  the  charge  of  the  prizes 
sent  into  Spain,  made  him  liable.  Verdict  and  judgment  for 
the  pit.  In  this  case  was  decided  a  point  of  some  importance 
in  cases  of  captures,  that  a  master  of  a  privateer  carrying 
prizes  into  foreign  ports  is  ex  officio^  liable  to  account  to  the 
crew  for  their  shares  of  the  prizes  :  2.  That  each  of  the  crew 
may  sue  him  for  his  part :  and  3.  That  in  an  action  by  one, 
another  is  a  competent  witness  for  him  :  4.  If  a  witness  be  in 
the  pit's,  situation  as  to  interest,  as  in  this  case,  called  by  him 
to  support  it,  the  objection  is  of  real  weight,  as  it  goes  to  his 
credibility. 

%\9.  A  foreign  condemnation  changes  the  property^  oc-  Brown  v. 
cording  to  this  case.    This  case  was  thus  : — ^Thomas  Brown,  q^j[  atAoa!^ 
pit.  in  replevin,  built  a  schooner  called  the  Hope,  and  was  the  ton,  Oct 
owner  of  her,  and  sent  her  to  the  West  Indies,  where  she  was  ^^^* 
captured  by  a  British  privateer  and  carried  into  Barbadoes, 
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Ch.  237.  aod  there  libelled  and  condemoed  as  prise  m  a  Court  of  Vie^- 
^^.^vXi^  Admiralty ;  and  sold  to  Sheaf  and  Barclay,  nerobaDts,  tioder 
A  Miiteneeof  whooi  the  deft.,  Read,  held  her.  Sheaf  la  Barclay  cl»rtered 
coodeinoft-  ber  to  One  Hutchtns,  who  sent  her  to  Boston,  where  Brows, 
eicn  court  of  ^*  former  owner,  replevied  her.  The  deft  pleaded  proper^ 
ftdmimliy  in  Sheaf  ti  Barclay,  vendees  under  the  condemnatioD,  and 
*ue«Uon*d  ^"^^^'•®*'  property  in  Brown,  the  former  owner  and  ph^  and 
Por^raudTin  tMue  thereon,  and  for  a  return  avowed  as  master  of  said  ves- 
eetting  It ;  sel,  and  having  possession  under  Sheaf  b,  Barclay,  die  sud 
in  foroe^aotil  ^^^^l^^S)  ^^  prayed  damages  for  the  delttotioo;  hui  Hutch- 
avoided  ill  ins  was  not  roeiitioned  in  the  plea  or  avowry. 
*^T  ^^^^h^  '^^^  ^^"^  decided  :  1.  That  Brown  might  prove  his  pro- 
^nn^tiy  ^  *  V^^  ^7  ^  witness,  having  first  proved  by  a  witness  thai  her 
where  it        papers  bad  been  taken  from  her. 

TvT\  Cft  ^'  '^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^*  having  read  an  attested  copy  of  the  pre- 
i42.---eii.  40,  ceedings  and  decree  against  the  schooner  in  the  said  vice-admi- 
R.  17, 9  13.—  ralty  court,  the  court  here  further  decided  that  thb  eondem- 
fn^:"iK>.^^'  "^^lon  changed  the  property,  and  therefore  was  a  good  bar  to 
the  pit's,  demand. 

3d.  This  settled  distinction  was  taken,  that  a  foreign  judg* 
ment  at  common  law  may  be  examined  here,  and  is  oof  cod* 
elusive  ;  for  it  rests  on  municipal  or  local  law,  is  no  matter  of 
record,  but  only  evidence  whereon  to  found  an  actioii  oo  the 
case  ;  though /mmd/ocie,  yet  not  conclusive  evidence. 
A  decree  4||).  But  that  a  decree  in  a  court  of  admiralty  is  conclnsfe 

nen'for'wiint  Ag&inst  all  the  world,  because  courts  of  admiralQr  do  not  pro- 
of answer  in  ceed  by  any  municipal  law,  but  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
comi^  MTnnot  i^^^vi^'^Al*  of  them  are  parties  and  so  bound ;  Dougl.  575  to  583^ 
be  shewn  to  Barnardi  v.  Motteaux^  that  is,  as  stated  in  Barnardi  v.  Mot- 
be  erroneous  teaux,  Conclusive  in  all  civil  suits  as  to  all  matters  within  its  ju* 
to  U  4MaSII  'isdiction,  and  decided  by  its  sentence.  Vent.  32  ;  Ray.  800 ; 
L  Sel.  £0,23.  Salk.  32,  Broom's  case.     For  modern  cases,  see  Insurance. 

See  Seizure,  Ch.  224,  as  to  all  who  can  claim  in  court. 
IWils.  211,        ^20.   Condemnation  rdate$  back  to  the  capture.    As  in  this 
1748 ^Mor-     ^^^^^  *he  court  held,  that  when  a  prize  is  condemned,  "  the 
rough  V.  Co-  property  must  be  considered  as  immediately  vested  at  the 
myns.  instant  the  ship  was  taken."     Wright,  justice,  said,  that  ^  at 

common  law  the  subject  in  time  of  war  was  entitled  to  the 
property  of  whatever  kind  he  could  take  from  the  king's  ene- 
mies," and  ''  we  are  to  be  governed  by  that,  and  not  by  the  law 
of  nations."  This  may  have  been  anciently  the  rule  of  a  com- 
mon law  court,  but  it  could  not  be  the  rule  of  the  case ;  ibr 
it  has  been  long  well  settled,  that  the  rule  of  the  case  is  the 
civil  law,  or  law  of  nations  and  of  war  ;  but  this  law  agreed 
with  the  common  law,  or  rather  that  with  this  law  as  to  the 
requisites  of  acquiring  property  by  capture.  In  this  case  an- 
another   point  material   was  decided  according  to  modem 
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praeticf ;  that  is,  that  the  capture  vests  so  much  propertj  in  Ch.  837. 
the  captor»  that  he  may  after  the  capture  sell  bis  ioterest  ^^rv^^p^ 
thereio  beCoie  condemnatioo,  aud  the  buyer  may  have  bis 
action  lo  recover  against  the  prize  agent* 

In  captures  it  is  also  material  to  know  who  is  entitled  to  % 
share  in  a  prize,  and  accordingly  has  a  right  to  bring  his 
action  to  recover*  There  appear  to  be  but  a  few  cases  on 
thi$  point.  The  general  rule  seems  to  be  that  every  man  on 
board,  though  a  passenger  only,  shall  have  a  shai*e. 

§  2L  In  this  case  a  captain  of  marines  happened  to  be  on  ^^',^' 
board  of  a  ship  of  war  when  she  took  a  prize,  but  did  not  LiiuKe.  *' 
belong  to  her  complement.     Held,  that  he  could  only  share 
as  a  passenger,  and  have  one  share  in  her  prizes. 

^  22.  So  the  captain  of  a  ship  of  war  actually  on  board  at  Lumley  ». 
the  time  of  a  capture  is  entitled  to  prize  money,  though  under  |"£.^^  ^* 
arrest  at  the  time,  and  though  aoother  officer  had  been  sent  A/DAW.— 
on  board  to  command  the  ship.    But  this  depended  on  the  j  "^^^  *' 
act  of  parUament  and  the  king's  proclamation  on  it.    This  i^  &  e!"^ 
action  was  case  for  part  of  a  prize  taken'in  the  year  1781 ;  rlH-BI.2ei. 
Sutton's  name  was  then  inserted  in  the  ship's  books  as  captain, 
aud  as  such  he  received  his  pay  and  during  his  arrest. 

§  23«  There  is  a  principle  of  hiw  that  seems  to  be  almost  i>oa£l.6M, 
peculiar  to  cases  of  capture.    It  is  this,  if  a  person  be  wrong-  ^den.^' 
fully  taken  in  a  prize,  be  is  not  entitled  to  any  action  or  dam-*  h.  bi.  638.— 
ages  in  false  imprisonment :   2.  Held  in  this  case,  also  in  ^  f^^'^ffl 
I^do  Vi  Rodney,  Dougl.  613,  that  the  jurisdiction  over  all  4iU)b!  las.-- 
matters  of  prise,  and  every  thing  consequential  to  a  capture  as  a  Rob.  48.-- 
prize,  belongs  exclusively  to  tlie  Court  of  Ado^iralty ;  this  ii?"*  *^"'' 
court  being  Uie  proper  prize  court  to  inquire  if  a  prize  baa 
been  made  according  to  the  laws  of  nations  and  of  war, 
courts  at  common  law  being  constituted  to  inquire  and  decide 
only  on  principles  of  municipal  law. 

Capture  ivUhout  probable  eause  u  illegal*    As  where  a  ^  Cmnch, 
commander  of  a  United  States  ship  seized  a  vessel  at  sea  s^ttuck^  ^ 
without  such  cause,  held  liable,  though  recaptured  from  him  4Cniich,2s. 
by  superior  force.    And  a  foreign  condemnation  as  prize  does  ^* 
not  exclude  proof  of  neutral  property. 

^  24.  J^eutr(d  briganiine  Hope  captured.  As  in  the  case 
of  this  prize,  there  have  been  decided  many  material  matters, 
in  various  actions,  libels,  writs  of  error,  of  review,  and  icire 
facia!$i  and  on  petitions  to  remove  causes  S&c.,  and  very  vo- 
luminous special  pleadings,  it  may  be  useful  concisely  to 
state  the  cases  and  proceedings,  and  material  points  decided, 
relating  to  this  prize  cause,  or  capture  of  this  brigantiue  Hope, 
a  Danish  neutral  vessel,  with  an  enemy's  cargo  of  1000  bar- 
rels of  flour  on  board,  covered  as  neutral  property,  by  the 
ship's  papers. 
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Ch.  337. 


In  this  case 
our  conrts 
allowed  ene- 
my** goods 
to  be  cap* 
tared  In  a 
neutral  or 
free  ihip,  be* 
cause  so  they 
understood 
the  law  of 
nations  was 
kc.  i.  17|  68. 


eailton  V. 
Bingham  Ik 
trustees, 
State  Court, 
A.  D.  1779 
lu. 


Act  of  Con- 
gress. 


Facts  in  the  case.  Id  the  year  1778,  in  the  revolutionaiy 
war,  John  Cabot  and  others,  owned  the  privateer  Pilgrinii 
Hugh  Hill,  commander,  duly  commissioned  by  the  American 
goyemmeot,  in  their  then  war  with  Great  Britain.  About  the 
middle  of  November,  1778,  this  ship  captured  the  Danish 
and  neutral  brigantine  Hope,  Ole  Heilm,  master,  within  abooC 
four  leagues  of  the  rock  of  Lisbon,  with  the  above  mentioned 
cargo  on  board,  supposed  then  to  be  British  property.  January 
15,  1779|  this  prize,  William  Carlton,  prize-master,  arrived 
at  St.  Pierres,  in  Martinico.  As  stated  in  the  deposition  of 
Ole  Heilm,  and  of  Carlton,  the  Hope  sailed  from  Cork,  in 
Ireland,  September  34,  1778,  with  this  cargo,  shipped  by 
Denroches  and  Thompson,  bound  to  Lisbon,  and  thence  to 
return  to  Arundell,  in  Denmark,  with  a  load  of  salt.  There 
was  also  a  place  called  Arundell,  in  England.  Cariton  was 
ordered  for  Beverly,  but  for  want  of  provisions  pot  bto  Mar- 
tinico, and. there  delivered  his  letters  and  papers,  found  in  the 
prize,  to  William  Bingham,  Esq.  who  then  resided  and  acted 
there,  as  political  and  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States. 
By  his  deposition,  and  letter  of  February  2,  1779,  and  Oc- 
tober 6,  1779,  it  appeared,  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  Hope  at 
St.  Pierres,  Bingham  took  possession,  and  soon  after  sold  the 
flour  for  about  140,000  livres ;  and,  as  he  said,  by  the  verbal 
order  of  Bouille,  governor  of  the  island,  confirmed  by  his 
written  order  of  October  2,  1779. 

January  17  and  21,  1779,  Bingham  himself  took  the  depo- 
sitions of  Ole  Heilm  and  Carlton  ;  and  which,  considering  his 
situation,  were  admitted  in  evidence,  though  strongly  object* 
ed  to. 

In  1 779,  Cabot  and  others,  owners  of  the  privateer,  brought 
an  action  on  the  case  in  trover,  against  Bingham,  in  Boston, 
in  the  name  of  said  Carlton,  as  prize-master  of  the  Hope,  and 
summoned  Thomas  Russell  and  others,  as  his  trustees.  So  a 
like  action  against  one  Irskine,  his  trustee.  These  actions 
were  continued  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, till  February  term,  1784,  when  a  jury  fbnnd  Bingham 
not  guilty  of  converting  the  said  flour.  The  grounds  of  this 
verdict  do  not  appear.  Probably  the  jury  considered  him  as 
acting  under  the  government's  orders  of  the  place,  so  not 
liable  in  trover j  an  action  of  tort. 

June  20,  1780,  Congress  approved  of  Bouille's  conduct,  in 
ordering  the  flour  to  be  sold,  and  the  monies  being  deposited 
in  Bingham's  hands,  till  the  legality  of  the  capture  should  be 
proved,  (no  court  then  being  in  that  island  to  decide  on  such 
captures ;)  and  also  approved  bis  conduct,  and  resolved  to 
indemnify  him  as  to  any  suits  brought  against  him  on  account 
of  the  affair. 
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Id  1793,  Cabot  and  others  brought  assumpsit  against  Ring-  Ch.  227, 
ham  in  the  Circuit  Court  in  Hoston,  he  then  bebg  in  Massa-  v-XV^k^ 
chusetts,  for  $16,969.69  and  interest,  for  their  goods  be.  CAbot  &  d. 
sold   by  him,  according  to  an  account  annexed,  which  con-  ^  ^"^^Jg^' 
tained  said  flour.    Second  count,  quantum  valebant^  for  the  Federal    ' 
same.     Third,   16,969.69  money  had  and  received.    And  Courtt. 
a  fourth  count  against  him  as  the  pU's.  bailiff  of  certain  one 
thousand  barrels  of  flour,  which  he  had  sold  8mj.    Fifth  count, 
quantum  valebant^  for  600  barrels  of  flour  8cc.    Sixth  count 
for  an  undivided  moiety  of  1000  barrels  of  flour,  (owner's        ^ 
moiety,)  quantum  valebant.     Demand  was  laid  of  said  several 
sums.  May  8,  1779,  as  a  ground  for  interest. 

June  term,  1794,  there  was  a  verdict  for  the  pits,  on  the  First  point 
third  count  for  $29,780.16  ;  and  as  to  the  other  counts,  never  decided, 
promised,,  and  judgment  accordingly.     To  obtain  the  verdict, 
the  pits,  proved  the  flour  was  in  their  possession,  and  that 
Bingham  received  it,  and  sold  it,  by  sundry  documents  &c. 
mentioned  below. 

§  25.  On  this  judgment  Bingham  brought  a  writ  of  error.  Second  point 
returnable  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  decided, 
March  2,  1795,  this  court  reversed  the  judgment,  and  held,  error  ".Cabot 
that  a  venire  facias  de  novo  could  not  be  issued.  &al. 

Bingham,  in  the  Circuit  Court,  had  filed  a  bill  of  excep- 
tions, in  these  words :  "  and  the  said  William  Bmgham,  being 
now  here  in  court,  by  James  Sullivan  and  Christopher  Gore, 
Esqrs.  his  attomies,  the  issue  being  joined,  in  the  same  case, 
and  a  jury  on  the  same  duly  and  legally  impannelled,  prays 
leave  to  file  a  bill  of  exceptions  to  the  determination  of  the 
said  court  here  had  on  the  evidence,  which,  by  the  said 
Bingham,  is  offered  in  the  case,  and  by  whiqh  determination 
the  said  evidence  is  excluded  ;  and  the  said  Bingham  is  de- 
nied the  advantage  of  giving  the  same  to  the  jury  in  the  same 
case,  viz.  the  several  copies  attested  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
hereto  annexed,  and  numbered  from  one  to  eighteen  inclusive- 
ly ;  and  also  three  other  papers,  numbered  23,  24,  25 ;  all 
which  papers  had  a  tendency  to  prove,  that  no  interest  ought 
to  be  allowed  by  the  jury  on  the  sum  for  which  the  pits,  de- 
clare in  their  third  count,  or  damages  for  the  detention  of  the 
money  therein  mentioned  and  declared  on  ;  and  by  the  ex- 
clusion whereof  the  said  Bingham  does  sustain  manifest  injury 
and  wrong,  as  he  conceives  :• — and  the  said  Bingham  further 
files  his  exception  to  the  determination  of  the  same  court,  by 
which  the  papers  numbered,  from  27  to  36  inclusively,  were 
excluded  ;  and  which  papers  contain  a  complete  record  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, wherein  William  Carlton,  who  had  been,  as  the  said 
Bingham  avers,  and  as  appears  by  the  evidence  in  the  case, 
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Ch.  28T;  ia  posMsnoo  of  the  fame  flour  declared  on,  in  the  stid  third 
\^^>/^^^  couot  of  the  pit's,  declaration,  bad  sued  in  an  action  of  trover 
for  the  same ;  and  by  which  record  it  appears  that  such  pro- 
ceedings had  been  had  in  the  same  court,  as  would  fully 
shew,  as  the  said  Bingham  conceives,  that  the  pits,  had  no 
legal  right  to  change  the  same  action,  after  the  judgment  in 
the  sanM  record  specified,  into  an  action  of  assumpsit,  or  as 
principals  to  implead  the  said  Bingham  again,  after  the  cause 
of  action  had  been  tried,  adjudged,  and  determined,  in  an 
action  of  trover,  wherein  the  special  bailiff  of  the  pits,  as  the 
•aid  Bingham  avers,  in  this  suit,  had  so  impleaded  the  said 
Bingham  to  verdict  and  judgment,  in  the  same  cause  of  ac- 
tion :  and  that  the  said  determination  to  reject  the  same 
papers  is  wrong ;  because  that  if  the  same  papers  are  admitted 
to  be  given  to  the  jury,  the  evidence  therein  contained,  will 
have  a  legal  tendency  to  lessen  the  damages,  if  not  wholly 
defeat  the  action  of  the  pits. : — and  the  said  Bingham  further 
files  in  this  his  bill  of  exceptions,  that  the  court  did  reject  and 
refuse  to  have  read  to  the  jury  in  this  trial,  as  evidence,  a 
resolution  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  of  November  30, 
1779  ;  as  also  another  resolution  of  the  same  Congress  of 
June  20,  1780,  both  which  were  concerning  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  his  suit.  Wherefore,  that  justice,  by  due  process  of 
law,  may  be  done  in  this  case,  the  said  Bingham,  by  the 
undersigned  counsel,  pray  the  court  here,  that  this  his  bill  of 
of  exceptions  may  be  filed  and  certified  as  the  law  directs." 

Signed        James  Sullivan. 

Christopher  Gore, 
June  1 6,  1 794,  allowed  to  be  filed  by  William  Cushiog, 
judge  of  the  Circuit  Court. 

These  papers  shew  the  demand  of  the  pits,  arose  from  the 
sale  of  captured  property  or  prize  goods. 
Bingfaamin        On  certiorari  from  the   Supreme   Court  of  the   United 
error  ©Cabot  gt^tes,  the  record  was  sent  up  to  that  court ;  and  the  follow- 
in  tbJ^aate.  ing  errors  assigned  :    1.  That  judgment  had  been  given  for 
the  pits,  instead  of  the  deft,  below,  on  the  third  count :    2. 
That  the  Circuit  Court  proceeded  as  a  court  of  common  law, 
in  an  action  on  the  case  for  money  had  and  received  be.  had 
no  jurisdiciton  of  the  cause ;  the  question,  as  it  appears  on  the 
record,  being  a  question  of  prize  or  no  prizes  or  whoUy  de- 
pendent thereon,  and  as  such,  it  was  exclusively  of  admiralty 
jurisdiction  ;    3.  That  the  evidence  referred  to  in  the  bill  of 
exceptions  ought  not  to  have  been  rejected  on  the  trial  of  the 
cause.    Plea,  in  ntdlo  e$i  erratum. 
Prlie  or  bo         On  this  point  of  prize  or  no  prize^  Bingham  said,  that  as  the 
pHse  Ac.        action  was  assumpsit  originally,  the  pits,  could  not  recover  until 
they  had  first  proved  the  flour  to  be  prize  property ;  that  they 
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must  shew  to  whom  the  property  belonged,  and  if  the  court  Ch.  327. 
adjudged  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  were  money  had  and  ^^'^/^^^ 
received  to  the  use  of  the  pits.,  it  was  in  effect  pronouncing 
sentence  that  the  vessel,  (not  then  condemned,)  was  a  prize. 
Cited  Carth.  474  ;  Dougl.  596  ;  3  D.  &  £.  344 ;  4  D.  &  E. 
382,  394 ;  1  Dall.  221  ;  2  Dall. 

Cabot  &t  al.  admitted  that  all  prize  causes  and  their  incidents  as  '^ 

a  general  rule  are  of  admiralty  jurisdiction ;  but  said  there  were 
some  limitations  to  the  operation  of  the  rule.  In  the  present  case 
there  is  in  fact  no  question  of  prize ;  but  even  in  cases  where 
the  question  is  naturally  involved,  the  courts  of  common  law 
have  incidentally  tried  and  decided  it  as  in  cases  on  policies 
of  insurance  and  ransoms.  3  Burr.  17,  34  ;  Dougl.  579, 580; 
2  Lev.  25;  1  Vent.  173;  4  Inst.  138;  1  Raym.  271 ;  3 
Wooddes.  450,  453  ;  2  Saund.  259  ;  2  Burr.  683,  693 ;  1 
Wils.  229  ;  Dougl.  310 ;  4  D.  &z^  E.  393 ;  1  H.  Bl.  522. 

In  many  cases  the  subject  may  be  traced  to  the  original 
question  of  prize^  and  the  admiralty  can  have  no  cognizance 
of  it.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  captor  sells  a  prize,  he  may 
bring  an  action  at  common  law  for  the  purchase  money ;  and 
wherever  the  question  of  prize  is  at  rest,  the  admiralty  juris- 
diction ceases.  4  D.  &  E.  393,  432  ;  2  Dall.  174  ;  3  D.  &; 
E.  342;  1  Burr.  526;  Doug.  572,  591.  Admiralty  juris- 
diction exclusive  does  not  depend  on  the  question  of  prize  ; 
but  on  the  nature  of  the  controversy,  whether  to  be  tried  by 
the  law  of  nations  or  by  the  municipal  law.  *  This  is  a  trans- 
action on  land  between  the  captors  and  their  agent ;  the  ori- 
ginal owners  are  not  parties  to  the  suit,  and  their  right  could 
not  be  set  up  to  justify  Bingham,  who  does  not  claim  under 
them  or  act  by  their  authority." 

It  was  admitted  Bingham  had  made  an  express  promise, 
the  question  of  prize  had  been  merged  in  it,  and  an  action 
would  lie  against  him  at  common  law,  unless  a  neutral  claim- 
ant had  interposed  and  forbade  the  payment.  The  prize  agent 
is  not  compellable  to  make  distribution,  till  the  prize  has  been 
condemned.  2  Dallas,  168,  174,  Hedderson  v.  Clarkson  ;  I 
H.  Bl,  476,  Home  v.  Campden  b  al. ;  Dougl.  324,  Wemys  v. 
Linzee;  2  Wils.  211;  1  H.  Bl.  522;  Dougl:  587.  The 
Circuit  Court  adopted  this  reasoning  of  the  pits. 

This  case  on  the  writ  of  error  is  reported  in  Dallas'  Re-  sd  material 
ports,  and  the  arguments  from  page  10  to  page  42,  which  see  Po>°^»  tba 
at  large.    Judgment  reversed.  divided** 

Whether  the  Circuit  Court  had  jurisdiction  or  not  was  a 
question  about  which  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were 
divided.  Cushing  'and  Iredell  seem  to  think  it  had  jurisdic- 
tion, and  Wilson  and  Patterson  that  it  had  not. 
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Ch.  327.       On  the  exceptioD  to  the  record  the  court  was  of  opimoB 

V^^y^^    that  Bouille's  certificate  ought  to  have  been  admitted  ;  as  also 

4th,  6Ui,  eUi»  Bingham's  letters  to  Congress  at  the  time  of  the  transaction ; 

^^i  '^^\   *A  *^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  resolutions  of  Congress,  and  the  depositions 

po  ou  deci  •  BJDgiiaQi  iii^j  taken  in  his  official  character,  to  ascertain  the 

circumstances  of  the  capture  and  the  property  of  the  vessel 

and  cargo  at  the  time  the  prize  was  carried  into  Martinico, 

and  to  shew  he  bona  fide  acted  as  a  public  agent  in  the  aflUr. 

ath  point,  tiie      Iredell  and  Cushing  were  for  issuing  a  venire  facias  de  now  ; 

court  deeid-    Patterson  and  Wilson  not,  because  they  thought  the  Circuit 

Court  had  no  jurisdiction. 
Hill's  libel  ^  26.  May  8th,  1796,  a  libel  was  filed  by  Hugh  Hill,  the 

***** j**".^''*  master,  in  the  District  Court,  for  himself  and  all  concerned, 
a.'d7i7M.^  stating  the  capture  and  praying  for  condemnation.    On  this 

libel  notice  was  published  as  usual. 
2d  action,  ()  27.  The  same  term  October  1706,  the  second  action 

r  Bhi^ ham-  ^^^^^  ^  *'•  *'•  Bingham ;  as  also  Hill's  action  of  troTcr 
alio  Hill  o.'  V.  Bingham  were  entered.  On  this  libel,  as  also  on  each  ac- 
Biiigham,  fion,  a  dedimui  was  issued  by  the  court  to  the  mayor  of  the 
*^^*''  city  of  Cork  in  Ireland,  to  take  such  depositions  as  the  pits. 

be.  might  direct. 

«oo  oTitd  ^  ^®'  ''"°®  ^®^"^  ^''*'^»  *®  *^^  ^^^^  barrels  of  flour  were 
libel  file?by  condemned  in  due  form  of  law  as  prize,  to  which  Bingham's 
Hill.  attorney  made  some  objections,  especially  as  to  the  length  of 

the  time  since  the  capture ;  at  this  time  the  causes  of  con- 
demnation  were   considered.     By   the   above   deposition  it 
clearly  appeared  that  the  said  flour  was  British  property,  and 
no  neutral  appeared  to  claim  it.     The  said  Hill  testified  that 
be  was  duly  commissioned,  and  that  he  took  the  prize,  and  by 
the  judicial  proceedings  at  Lisbon  that  no  such  person  as  Don 
Pedro,  the  consignee  named,  ever  lived  there,  and  it  became 
the  property  of  the  captors  immediately  on  their  seizing  it  and 
carrying  it  into  the  island  of  Martinico,  a  place  of  safety,  and 
Act  of  Con-    the  port  of  an  ally  in  the  war,  and  then  an  enemy  of  the  Brit- 
^M|  Deo.  ,  -^^  nation.    It  was  questioned  if  the  libel  was  in  time.   By  the 
resolve  of  Congress  of  December  4,  1781,  it  is  provided,  that 
ath  point  de-  captures  made  before  February  1,  1782,  might  be  determined 
-  oided.  at  any  time  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  but  it  contains 

no  negative  words,  **  and  not  afterwards,"  and  so  held  to  be 
in  time.  Lee  on  Captures,  77,  87,  89,  90,  210,  239;  Park, 
78  to  87  ;  Vattel,  2d  part,  77 ;  Burl.  223 ;  2  Burr.  683, 
Goss  V.  Withers  b  al.  11 98,  he. ;  2  Coke  Inst  167  ;  4  Coke 
Inst.  154 ;  Molloy,  8,  10;  Valin,  167 ;  Emerigon,  465,  503. 
Sopplemen-  %  29.  The  flour  being  condemned  as  prize  in  the  prize 
uiy  libel  court  to  the  use  of  the  captors  fcc.  a  question  was  made  if 
they  must  not  file  a  supplementary  libel  in  the  same  court,  in 
order  to  recover  the  effects  or  avails  from  a  third  person  who 
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held  theoDi  or  if  they  might  bring  an  action  at  common  hiw,  Ch«  227 • 
as  above,  on  possession.  But  if  as  prize  property,  they  must  v^^^v^^i./ 
continue  to  pursue  the  cause  in  the  admirahy.  Authorities 
post.  'Not  to  lose,  time  and  to  guard  against  a  decision  unfa- 
vourable to  the  common  law  process  a  supplementary  libel 
was  filed  }  but  on  the  whole  the  prize  question  being  consid- 
ered at  resti  as  between  Cabot  b  aL  .9  Bingham,  that  is, 
between  owners  and  agent,  bailors  and  bailee,  or  principals 
and  factor,  the  cause  was  no  further  pursued  in  the  admiralty; 
for  as  between  such  the  question  is  to  be  settled  by  municipal 
law,  the  prize  question  only  arising  where  captors  and  captur- 
ed are  concerned  or  a  neutral  claimant,  or  who  are  the  cap- 
tors, and  to  what  proportion  of  the  prize  any  one  is  entitled. 
4  D.  &£  E.  382, 401,  Campden  ii  al.  v.  Home  in  error. 

June  term  1797,  the  said  Hill  discontinued  his  action  of  Hill's  action 

trover.  coiunued^^ 

^  30.  June  term  1797,  the  action,  Cabot  &t  al.  v.  Bing- 
ham, for  $40,000,  money  had  and  received  came  on  to 
trial  before  Elsworth  C.  J.  Parsons  and  Dane  for  the  pits., 
and  Sullivan  and  Davis  for  the  deft.  The  evidence  proved 
the  facts  above  stated.  The  deposition  of  Stephen  WeU> 
proved  a  demand  of  the  money  of  Bingham  in  July  1779,  on 
which  was  claimed. 

By  Bingham's  commission  it  appeared,  that  in  1776,  the 
committee  of  secret  correspondence  of  Congress  appointed 
him  commercial  and  political  agent  of  the  United  States  in  the 
French  West  India  islands,  to  transact  such  business  as  they 
intrusted  to  him ;  and  by  his  said  letter  of  February  2,  1779, 
it  appeared  he  informed  the  committee  of  the  state  of  this 
prize,  viewing  vessel  and  cargo  as  neutral ;  that  he  sold  the 
flour  (which  was  perishable)  by  Bouille's  order  &c.  By 
Bingham's  account  of  the  sales  of  the  flour  it  appeared  he  sold 
983  barrels  for  Livres  118,117.  0.0 

Deducting  commissionsi  five  per  cent.  >        .^  .g.    .  ^ 
and  charges  >  '       '     * 

Net  proceeds 107,621.14.6 

By  his  letters  it  appeared  that  he,  July  7, 1779,  credited  the 
net  balance  to  the  said  committee ;  but  February  7, 1 78 1 ,  he  took 
back  this  credit ;  and  by  other  evidence  it  appeared,  that  he 
c(Mifessed  he  sold  the  1000  barrels  of  flour,  at  140  livres  a 
barrel. 

The  pits*  (Cabot  &  al.)  relied  solely  on  possession,  and  avoid- 
ed the  prize  question,  and  urged  that  they,  by  Carlton,  their 
agent  and  prize-master,  were  in  possesston  of  the  property, 
claiming  it  as  their  own ;  and  however  the  owner,  if  a  neutral, 
night  dispute  it  with  them,  yet  Biogham,  a  stranger,  had  no 
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Ch.  337. 


lOth  pofol 


Btngham  in 
error  «.  Cab- 
ot &al.  nth 
point  de- 
cided, 8 
Pall.  19,  42. 
—8  Wheat. 
601. 

8d  action, 
Cabot  k  al. 
e.  Bingham 
in  the  State 
Coart,  A.  D. 


BiDgham 
reviewed  the 
action. 


12th  point 
decided. 


right  to  take  it  from  thero.     (Not  deemed  necessary  to  use 
the  conderonatioD.) 

Bingham's  counsel,  (directed  to  defend  by  the  United 
States,)  urged,   1*  That  the  flour  not  being  condemned   as 

Erize,  the  pits,  had  no  right  to  recover  its  proceeds  :  2.  That 
e  acted  under  Bouille's  order,  and  ought  to  keep  the  pro- 
ceeds for  the  neutral  owner  :  3.  That  he  in  the  ajSair  acted 
as  agent  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore,  that  they,  and 
not  he,  were  accountable.  On  all  the  points  the  court  was  of 
opinion  for  the  pits.  Verdict  and  judgment  for  them  for 
f  33,000  damages. 

As  to  the  question,  prize  or  no  prize^  the  State  courts  of 
Massachusetts  had  been  in  the  practice  of  trying  it,  when  it 
incidentally*came  in,  as  in  the  above  cases.  Not  so  in  the 
middle  and  southern  States,  which  have  usually  followed  the 
English  practice.  This  appears  in  the  cases  of  Campden  v. 
Home  in  error,  4  D.  h  E.  382 ;  Le  Caux  v.  Eden,  DougJ. 
594;  Lindo  v.  Rodney,  Doug.  613;  Wemys  v.  Linzee, 
Doug.  324 ;  Smart  b  aU  v.  Wolf,  3  D.  b  E.  323 ;  FuU  o. 
Hutchins,  Cowp.  424.  So  is  American  practice,  now  settled. 
1  Phil.  Evid.  266,  267  ;  and  cases* 

^  31.  On  the  above  judgment  Bingham  brought  a  writ  of 
error,  and  the  judgment  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States ;  because  it  was  not  expressly  alleged 
in  the  writ  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  though  he 
was  described  of  Philadelphia  in  that  State,  as  the  practice 
had  been  generally. 

^  32.  In  March,  1798,  the  pits,  commenced  an  action 
against  Bingham  in  the  State  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  in  Massachusetts,  for  $45,000  money  had 
and  received.  Summonses  were  left  with  his  agent  and  at- 
torney, he  being  out  of  the  State ;  and  on  this  account  the 
action  was  continued  to  October  term,  1798,  when  judgment 
was  given  by  default  for  '$37,490.74  damages,  and  costs 
$17.99. 

Bingham  reviewed  the  action  in  the  same  court,  and  by 
John  Davis,  Esq.  filed  a  petition  to  remove  the  cause  to  the 
Circuit  Court  to  be  held  in  Boston,  and  filed  his  bond  &c. 
After  much  consideration  and  argument,  the  removal  was  de- 
nied, on  the  ground  Bingham  was  no  longer  deft.,  but  bad 
become  pit.  in  review ;  and  by  the  act  of  Congress,  only  a 
deft,  could  remove  a  cause  from  a  State  to  a  Federal  court. 
Continued  by  consent  for  the  pit.  to. reply  specially  &c. 
February  1,  1800,  he  filed  his  replication  at  great  length. 
First  plea,  never  promised.  Second  plea  in  replication,  stated 
at  large  the  proceedings  in  the  action  commenced  in  1793, 
in  bar  of  this  action ;  and  April  term,  1800,  the  cause  was 
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carried  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  State  by  demur-  Ch.  227. 
rer.   Held  do  bar,  as  a  judgment  reversed  cannot  bar  another  V^^y^^ 
action.  1  Wils.  48,  Witham  in  error  v.  Lewis;  Cro.  Car. 
284,  Delves  v.  Clark;  and  311. 

June  term,  1800,  Bingham  filed  another  petition  to  remove  I2th  poiot 
the  cause  to  the  Circuit  Court,  (Boston,)  referring  to  his  pe-  ^^^ 
tition  for  the  same  purpose,  filed  in  the  Common  Pleas,  and  ^^  ' 
offered  security  &;c. ;  bis  motion  was  overruled,  and  his  pe- 
tition not  granted.     Bingham  then  ofifered  his  two  replications 
above  stated,  and  the  counsel  for  Cabot  &  al.  objected  that 
there  could  not  be  a  double  replication,  and  the  parties  agreed 
thus:  "June  term,  1800,  agreed  the  said  two  pleas  be  filed 
de  bene  esse,  by  consent ;  and  if  the  court  shall  hereafter  de- 
termine it  is  not  admissible  for  the  appellant  to  reply  double 
in  this  case,  it  is  further  agreed,  that  in  that  case  the  appellant 
shall  withdraw  either  of  said  pleas  at  his  election.*'  ♦ 

Signed        John  Davis. 

Nathan  Dane. 

The  court,  on  argument,  decided  he  could  not  reply  double  isth  point 
to  the  single  plea,  in  nullo  est  erratum.  decided. 

April  term,  1801,  the  former  pleading  and  arguments  being 
waived,  the  said  Cabot  &  al.  came  and  defended  the  force  and 
injury  be,  when  be. ;  and  said  the  former  judgment  was  in 
nothing  erroneous;  Aocpara^t  &c.  « 

By  Nathan  Dane,  their  attorney. 

And  Bingham,  reserving  liberty  to  give  any  special  matter 
in  evidence  he.,  said  the  former  judgment  was  erroneous, 
because  he  never  promised  the  said  Cabot  and  others ;  and 
thereof  put  himself  on  the  country. 

By  Fisher  Ames,  his  attorney. 
And  issue  was  joined. 

November  term,  1801,  the  cause  was  tried.  Bingham 
appeared  by  his  said  attorney,  and  the  United  States  by 
George  Blake,  Esq.,  and  Cabot  and  others  by  Parsons  and 
Dane.  They  opened  on  the  ground  of  the  former  action,  and 
by  two  witnesses  proved  the  sales  of  the  flour  for  140,000 
livres,  and  a  demand  of  interest,  as  in  the  former  action. 

Bingham's  and  the  United  States'  counsel  urged,  1.  That 
this  is  a  prize  cause,  and  that  the  prize  question  is  exclusively 
of  admiralty  jurisdiction  :  2.  That  Bingham  was  a  public 
agent,  and  not  liable  to  an  action,  and  that  if  any  one  was, 
it  was  the  United  States :  3.  That  the  judgment  rendered  in 
the  year  1784,  was  a  bar  to  this  action  :  and  4.  That  all  the 
owners  of  the  captured  property  do  not  join  in  the  action,  as 
they  ought  to  do ;  that  is,  the  officers,  mariners,  and  marinesj 
do  not  join.  As  to  the  first  point,  prize  or  no  prize,  they  read 
Dallas's  reports  of  the  former  action  above  stated ;  but  it 
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Ch,  227* 

lOtb  point 

decided 

■gaio. 


14th  point 
decided. 


IGtli  point 
decided. 


^6{h  point 
decided. 

17tb  point 
decided. 


18tl]  point 
decided. 


WIS  answered  and  held  by  die  court  again,  that  the  prise 
question  was  at  rest,  as  between  these  parties  :  thai  this  was 
an  action  of  assumpsit  between  priocipal  and  factor,  bailor 
and  bailee,  and  not  a  prize  question  within  the  authorities  in 
the  books,  which  codfine  prize  questions  to  cases  between 
captors  and  the  captured,  or  in  which  neutrals  are  oooceraed  | 
to  cases  in  which  the  question  arises,  who  are  the  captors,  or 
what  proportion  of  the  prize  the  claimant  is  entitled  to ;  and 
•specially  as  Bingham's  counsel  file  in  the  actbn  an  authenti- 
cated copy  of  the  condemnation,  and  the  captor's  property 
established;  and  if  this  condemnation  proves  there  was  s 
prize  question,  the  purpose  for  which  now  introduced  by 
Bingham's  counsel,  it  clearly  also  proves  that  by  a  r^ular 
condemnation,  that  question  is  at  an  end,  and  finaUy  de^ 
cided, 

Bingham's  counsel  also  contended  that  he  ought  to  be  sued 
in  the  admiralty  on  a  supplementary  libel,  to  recover  the  pro- 
perty out  of  his  hands ;  to  which  it  was  answered,  and  held 
by  the  court,  that  this  was  necessary  only  when  some  prize 
question  is  in  fact  to  be  settled,  but  clearly  there  could  be  no 
prize  question  to  be  settled  between  these  parties,  eq^ecially 
after  condemnation  shewn  by  Bingham  himself. 

As  to  the  other  point,  it  was  urged  by  him  that  he  acted  la 
the  affair  as  agent  of  the  United  States,  and  that  Cabot  and 
others  ought  to  look  to  them,  and  not  to  him,  and  cited  Mac- 
beath  v.  Haldimand.  To  this  it  was  answered  and  held,  that 
be  had  no  power  to  take  private  property  of  American  citi- 
zens ;  nor  did  Cabot  and  others  let  him  have  the  property,. 
trusting  the  government;  and  that  he  never  had  paid  the 
money  to  the  government,  after  so  many  years,  and  therefore 
it  was  solely  his  own  affair  ;  that  the  said  resolves  of  Congress 
were  passed  while  he  endeavoured  to  make  a  government 
affair  of  it. 

As  to  the  third  point,— held,  assumpsit  lay  after  a  judgment 
in  trover ;  as  one  was  a  contract,  and  the  other  on  tort. 

As  to  the  fourth  point,-^beld,  the  owners  of  the  privateer 
gave  bonds  to  answer  for  the  misconduct  of  their  officers  and 
crew  on  the  cruise  :  that  the  owners^  must  recover  in  order 
to  make  distribution,  and  the  part  they  distribute  to  the  ofli- 
cers  and  men  is  by  agreement,  a  compensation  in  the  nature 
of  wages ;  also  it  must  be  absurd  to  name  every  mariner  and 
marine  on  board  the  privateer  in  the  writ. 

Verdict  for  Cabot  and  others  for  $34,640.35,  and  judg- 
ment accordingly.  The  former  judgment  for  $37,490.74, 
was  agamst  Bingham,  and  erroneous  in  part,  to  wit:  for 
$2,650.49.  Hence  he  had  a  judgment  to  recover  that  sum 
against  Cabot  and  others,  with  costs ;  but  execution  stayed. 
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as  the  former  judgment  was  no  part  satisfied.  Here  the  first  Ch  227. 
judgment  for  $37,490.74  against  Bingham,  stood  as  it  was  v.^'^v*^^ 
rendered,  and  not  affected  by  its  being  found  erroneous  in 
part ;  but  an  independent  judgment  was  given  for  him  to  the 
amount  of  the  error ;  and  this  course  was  essential,  for  the 
original  judgment  might  have  been  satisfied  by  a  sale  of  goods 
to  third  persons,  or  by  a  levy  on  real  estate. 

^  33.  February,  1802,  phs.  sued  out  a  scire  facias  fi*om  Cabot  &a1. 
the  Common  Pleas,  on  the  judgment  there  rendered  in  1798,  «^.  B>ng*>?«n> 
for  $37,490.74  damages,  and  $17.99  costs.  •cwe/aewt. 

The  writ  of  scire  facias  was  served  on  David  Cobb,  Esq. 
agent  and  tenant,  and  Fisher  Ames,  Esq.*  attorney  of  Bing* 
bam.  This  action  of  scire  facias  was  entered  March  term, 
1802,  and  continued  to  June  and  to  September  terms,  1802, 
Bingham  being  out  of  the  State  when  the  writ  was  served. 

September  term  1802,  Bingham  by  his  counsel,  Otis  and 
Ames,  filed  a  petition  similar  to  the  former  one  to  remove  this 
scire  facias  into  the  Circuit  Court  next  to  be  holden  in  Boston, 
on  the  12th  section  of  the  judicial  act  of  Congress.  In  this 
petition  Bingham  prayed  oyer  of  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  had  it,  and  said  that  the  pits,  in  the  writ  of 
scire  facias  ought  not  to  have  execution  of  the  said  judgment 
against  him ;  then  stated  the  above  proceedings  had  after  the 
judgment  by  default,  and  said  this  judgment  was  found  to  be 
erroneous,  because,  as  above,  for  $2,850.49  too  much.  To 
this  petition  Cabot  &t  al.  by  N.  Dane,  their  attorney,  replied, 
that  it  was  not  erroneous,  and  issue  joined.  Cabot  and  others 
objected  to  this  petition  :  1 .  Because  the  cause  had  proceed- 
ed too  far  in  the  State  courts,  and  because  this  scire  facias  is 
but  a  continuation  of  the  action,  and  that  if  Bingham  once  had 
a  right  to  remove  the  cause,  yet  when  denied  as  he  was,  his 
remedy  was  to  apply  to  the  Federal  court  for  an  order  of 
removal ;  but  instead  of  this  he  pleaded  to  issue,  and  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  a  trial  in  the  State  courts,  and  therein  had 
a  full  and  fair  trial  on  the  merits ;  and  had  a  verdict  and 
judgment  to  recover  $2850.49,  or  to  deduct  in  fact,  so  much 
out  of  this  judgment  against  him  of  $37,490.74,  and  so  was 
entitled  to  an  execution  for  the  said  sum  of  $2850,49.  Otis 
for  Bingham  contended^  that  the  cause  ought  to  be  removed, 
on  the  ground  that  the  scire  facias  is  a  new  or  original  writ  / 

within  the  meaning  of  the  said  12th  section  ;  that  this  writ  put 
him  as  to  the  removal  in  the  same  situation  on  which  he  was 
in  the  original  action,  and  before  the  judgment.  And  cited  4 
Bac.  Abr.  409,  433,  which  calls  a  sare  facias  an  aetion  ;  and 
Co.  Lit.  290,  be.  Dane  on  the  part  of  Cabot  b  al.,  cited 
cases  to  shew  that  this  scire  facias  was  not  a  suit  within  the 
lEieaning  of  that  section ;  that  it  was  not  an  action  commenced, 
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Ch.  337.  buithe  coDtinuation  of  an  action,  one  stage  of  the  same  actioo  ; 

v^p-v«^»/  though  a  scire  facias  against  bail  be.  may  be  a  new  action, 
this  onjudgroent  is  not.    1  D.  &t  E.  389,  Wright  v.  Nutt ;  6 

Wth  poiot      D-  ii  E.  383,  384 ;  3  Salk.  698,  Panlon  f>.  Hall ;  Cowp. 

decided.  ^2^^  738,  Cookie.  Jones;  and  4  Bac.  Abr.  423;  2  Stra. 
1043 ;  and  Cro.  El.  383  ;  3  Burr.  1791, 1792,  Knox  v.  Ck>s- 
tello;  13  E.  L  c.  45 ;  3  Salk.  321,  Adam's  case;  3  BL 
Com.  431 ;  3  Salk.  600 ;  Cro.  Car.  386,  300 ;  Hob.  73;  4 
Bac.  Abr.  409,  433.  This  petition  to  remove  the  cause  was 
denied,  and  Bingham  moved  to  continue  the  action  in  order 
that  he  might  plead  in  bar  of  an  execution.  The  action  was 
continued. 

And  December  term  1803,  Bingham  put  in  bis  plea,  stating 
at  great  length  all  the  proceedings  in  the  actioo  in  the  State 
courts  from  March  1798,  and  averred  that  the  several  pro- 
mises and  cause  of  action  recited  by  him  in  his  plea  of  review, 
were  the  same  promises  and  cause  of  action  on  which  the 
said  judgment  on  default  in  the  said  original  action,  on  which 
this  writ  of  scire  facias  hath  issued,  was  rendered  ;  and  that 
said  issue  joined  as  aforesaid,  was  on  the  validity  of  the  said 
former  judgment ;  and  that  the  same  judgment  appears  by 
the  verdict  aforesaid  to  be  erroneous,  and  hath  been  considered 
and  adjudged  by  the  court  to  be  /erroneous,  all  which  he  is  rea- 
dy to  verify,  wherefore  he  prays  judgment,  whether  executioa 
shall  be  awarded  against  him  upon  the  aforesaid  erroneous 
judgment,  and  for  his  costs.  Ames  and  Oris. 

dedded  "^^  To  this  plea  there  was  a  general  demurrer  by  N-  Dane,  and 
joinder.  Judgment  that  the  plea  was  bad,  and  that  the 
said  Cabot  and  others  have  execution  and  costs.  Bingham 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  State,  boldea 
third  Tuesday  of  April  1803.  In  that  court  there  was  a  like 
judgment  that  the  plea  was  bad,  and  for  execution  and  costs. 
And  the  court  decided,  that,  though  the  judgment  was  too 
large  it  was  not  erroneous  in  the  sense  of  error  on  a  writ  of 

2i8t  noiot      error,  nor  was  there  any  reversal  of  any  part  of  the  said  judg- 

decided.  ment,  but  it  was  the  evident  intent  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  that  that  judgment  should  stand  and  be  executed,  and 
that  Bingham  should  have  his  remedy  for  what  was  too  much 
or  too  large,  to  wit,  $2,850.49,  by  a  judgment  and  execution 
in  his  favour  for  that  sum ;  but  that  the  said  judgment  was 
erroneous  only  in  the  sense  o( proceedings  in  retnew  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  which,  if  judgment  be  too  large  it  stands  in  force, 
and  any  levy  on  it  remains  good  ;  and  the  remedy  is  by  a 
cross  judgment,  and  execution  for  the  difference  or  surplus 
#um. 

After  this  twenty-five  years  litigation  thus  pursued  and 
ended,  Cabot  and  others  took  out  their  execution  and  levied 
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H  OB  Bioghtia^  mw  kuids  io  Maine,  and  fiaaBy  obtained  Aeir  Ch.  3S7« 
mcHieyy  principal  and  interest  for  this  flour.  Vi^^V^b^ 

$  M.  A  capture  authorised  by  the  rights  of  war  transfers  aDanas,ato 
the  properqr ;  bat  these  rigfata  take  place  only  among  ene*  36)  Miiitrv. 
mies.    Heoce  a  capture  gif  es  not  these  righu,  but  where  the  jSH^enTi^^ 
^peity  captured  belongs  to  an  enemy.    He  that  founds  a  of  NatioM, 
daun  on  these  rights  must  prore  that  peace  was  broken  by  ^  ^--^ 
some  national  hostilities.  Prize  usually  signifies  legal  capture,    ^"' 
and  the  act  of  Congress  must  be  viewed  as  adopting  that 
sense  of  the  word.    The  municipal  law  of  a  counuy  cannot 
change  the  law  of  nations ;  and  by  that  a  neutral  subject  whose 
property  has  been  illegally  captured  may  pursue  and  recover 
it,  in  whatever  country  it  is  found,  unless  a  competcot  court 
has  adjudged  it  prize. 

The  legality  of  a  capture  is  ever  open  for  examination,  not- 
withstanding  the  length  of  possession,  till  a  competent  court 
has  decided  it.  Possession  and  occupation  in  questions  of 
property  ought  to  have  the  same  influence  in  courts  of  admi- 
ralty as  in  courts  of  common  law,  a  good  title,  and  conclusive 
on  all  the  world,  except  the  right  owner.  Ship  and  cargo, 
oridnally  neutral  property,  were  captured  and  occupied  by  a 
Bntish  privateer  twenty*four  hours ;  this  did  not  change  them 
tote  British  property,  so  as  to  make  it  prize  on  a  recapture  by 
en  American  privateer.  As  to  condemnation,  Marten,  333. 
A  snbieet  cannot  divest  himself  of  the  d[>ligation  of  a  citisen. 
t  Dallas.  But  he  may  capitulate  if  his  government  can  no 
longer  protect  him. 

(^  85.  The  ordioaoce  of  Congress  founded  on  the  Russian  a  DaUai,  la. 
armed  neutrality,  declared  that  eflTects  belonging  to  the  bet* 
ligerent  powers  should  not  be  captured  on  board  of  neutral 
vessels^ — included  effects  of  Great  Britain,  s.  63. 

^36.  On  a  capture  and  libel  as  prise  the  ontu  probandi  2  Dallas,  9fl^ 
lies  on  the  captor  :  and  2.  A  libel  by  the  crew  of  a  privateer  87, 88, 89. 
for  their  respective  proportions  of  a  prise,  is  the  proper  and 
regular  mode  of  redress :  3.  Where  the  prise  proceeds  ar« 
in  the  marshal's  hands  the  parties  entitled  to  them  may  either 
institute  a  supplemental  libel  in  the  admiralty,  or  bring,  an 
action  at  law  tor  money  had  and  received  :  4.  If  he  makes 
distribution  without  the  admiralty  court's  order,  he  does  it  at 
his  peril :  5.  The  court  before  issuing  the  order  of  distribu- 
tion will  guard  against  fraud  and  imposition,  by  providing  for 
latent  claims  :  6.  The  right  of  a  privateer's  crew  to  capture  is 
founded  on  her  commission,  not  on  the  articles  of  agreement : 
7.  This  right  cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  captain's  putting  the 
mariner  on  shore.    Keane  b  al.  v.  Brig  Gloucester. 

^  37.  Immediately  on  a  capture  as  prize  the  captors  ac«  8Da1laj,lSS^ 
quire  su^h  a  right  as  no  neutral  nation  can  justly  impugn  or  o^i^'J^'^l^ 

vol..  VII.  84 
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9  Dallaf ,  174f 
Hendenon  v* 
Clariuon. 


4CraDch,SE8| 
Jennings  ir. 
CaiBOD. 


1  Cranch, 
103,  United 
States  0. 
Scliooner 
Peoy. 


8  Dall.  20, 
Miller  v. 


4  Cranch, 
614.— 6 
Cfancli)  8S0| 
Sebooner 
Baehael  v. 
United 
States^6 
Cninch,S208. 


7  Dall.  06, 
case  of  Tal- 
bot. 

2DalU40, 
Beare  b  al. 
V.  Schooner 
Speedwell. 

2  Dall.  16, 
Miller  o. 
Miller. 


destroy.  See  the  e&ct  of  their  abendoniog  their  prise  ac 
sea  as  derelict. 

^  38.  After  a  decree  of  coodeninatioD  in  the  admiraltj,  and 
the  money  is  actually  in  the  marshaPs  hands,  an  action  lies  ad 
common  law  for  the  agent  of  the  mariners  to  recover  their 
shares  of  the  prize  money ;  for,  after  such  condemnaticm  the 
property  is  vested,  and  the  question,  prize  or  no  frizt^  is  vb 
longer  material. 

§  39.  A  privateer  captures  neutral  property,  held  the  owner 
of  her  is  not  answerable  for  restitution,  except  where  the  pro* 
perty  or  proceeds  come  into  hb  hands.  And  if  a  captor  (ails 
to  libel  a  captured  vessel,  the  owner  may  claim  her  in  a  conrt 
of  admiralty.  But  the  owners  of  a  privateer  are  answerable 
to  all  the  world  for  the  conduct  of  their  agents,  the  officers 
and  crew,  for  the  full  amount  of  the  injury  done.  3  Dallas, 
393;  6  Wheaton,  194. 

^  40.  A  final  condemnation  in  a  court  of  admiralty,  where 
a  right  of  appeal  exists,  and  has  been  claimed,  is  not  a  defini- 
tive condemnation  within  the  meaning  of  the  4th  article  of 
the  convention  of  France,  signed  September  30,  1600.  How 
a  treaty  made  pending  a  suit,  operates  upon  it. 

^41.  After  Great  Britam  commenced  hostifities  against 
Holland,  the  British  king,  by  proclamatioo,  declared  Dutch 
vessels,  carrying  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  Dominica, 
should  not  for  a  limited  time,  be  liable  to  capture*  Held, 
this  only  exempted  them  from  British  captures  ;  but  did  not 
restore  the  neutrality  of  Holland,  nor  prevent  the  rights  of  war, 
in  favour  of  other  nations,  who  should  recapture  Dutch  ves- 
sels from  a  British  privateer. 

\ASL  A  ienitnct  of  condemnation  is  necessary  to  divest  the 
property.  No  sentence  of  condemation  can  be  affirmed,  if 
the  law  has  expired  under  which  the  forfeiture  has  accrued, 
though  a  condemnation  and  sale  have  taken  place,  and  the 
monies  paid  to  the  United  States  before  the  law  expired ;  and 
the  court  above  in  reversing  the  sentence,  will  not  order  the 
money  to  be  repaid,  but  the  property  to  be  restored,  as  if  no 
sale  had  been  made.  See  Yeaton  b  al.  v.  United  States.  No 
seizure  can  be  after  4he  law  is  expired. 

^  43.  In  cases  of  capture  from  enemies,  persons  in  other 
vessels  acquire  no  right,  merely  by  seeing  the  capture  made. 

^  44.  A  vessel  captured  after  the  preliminary  articles  of 
peace  cannot  be  condemned.  A  prize  schooner  in  a  perish- 
ing condition,  ordered  to  be  sold,  on  the  appellant's  motioB, 
before  the  appellee  appeared. 

^  45.  America  was  bound,  as  the  ally  of  France,  by  the 
capitulation  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  for  the  sur- 
render of  Dominica ;  and  all  captures  afterwards  made  bj 
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America,  any  way  relating  to  that  place,  were  governed  ac-  Ch.'227. 
cordingly.  Vi^^vXi^ 

46.  An  American  citizen,  under  a  foreign  commission,  cap-  sDall.  183  to 
tured  a  vessel  from  a  belligerent,  and  set  up  an  act  of  expa-  169,  Talbot 
triation;  but  it  was  adjudged  the  capture  was  unlawful,  and  ^jJ»n»on** 
the  court  decreed  restitution.     See  Alien,  Ch.  131 ;    and 
Admiralty,  Ch,  186,  a.  9. 

^  47.  The  right  of  seizing  and  bringing  in  a  vessel  for  fur-  a  Dall.  33S, 
ther  examination,  does  not  excuse  or  authorize  any  spoliation  334,  Del. 
or  damage  done  to  the  property  ;  but  the  captors  proceed  at  ^\ii^'  '^^' 
their  peril,  and  are  liable  for  all  the  subsequent  injury  and 
loss  :    2.  What  is  a  sufficient  probable  cause  for  so  seizing  it: 
3.  The  owners  of  a  privateer  are  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  their  agents,  officers,  and  crew,  to  all  the  world  ;  and  the 
measure  of  such  responsility  is  the  full  value  of  the  property 
injured  or  destroyed.  See  Ch.  224,  a.  11,  s.  6, 

Sidvage  %n  cases  of  recapture. 

$  48.  Salvage  was  allowed  a  ship  of  war  of  the  United  i  Crench,  1, 
States  for  the  recapture  of  a  Hamburgh  vessel   out  of  the  44,  Talbot  t. 
bands  of  the  French,  (France  and  Hamburgh  being  neutral  do^oo  To5 
to  each  other,)  on  the  ground  she  was  in  danger  of  condem-  185, 268. 
Dation,  under  the  French  Arret  of  January  18,  1798.    The 
Apollo ;  Wheaton  on  Captures,  239.  Generally  no  salvage  is 
due  for  the  recapture  of  neutral  vessels;  and  so  is  the  French 
law. 

^  49,  To  support  a  demand  for  salvage,  the  recapture  must  9  Crancfa, 
be  lawful,  and  a  meritorious  service  must  be  rendered.    Pro-  ^44. 
haUe  cause  is  sufficient  to  render  the  recapture  lawful. 

^  50.  Where  the  amount  of  salvage  is  not  regulated  by  iCrancfa,S6. 
positive  law,  it  must  be  settled  on  principles  of  general  law  :  —2  Wheat 
2.  To  entide  to  salvage  in  cases  of  recapture,  it  is  not  neces-  ^ -^^^ wSir- 
sary  that  the  means  used  should  be  with  that  sole  view :    3.  teo,  ch.  8,  p. 
The  rule  that  salvage  is  not  due  for  the  recapture  of  k  neutral,  J^>  |^*-" 
is  founded  on  the  fact  that  no  benefit  has  been  conferred  ;  but  2^^^,  \^^ 
according  to  the  case  of  Talbot  v.  Luman  above,  the  fact 
may  be  proved  that  the  recaptors  have  done  the  owner  of 
the  vessel  a  benefit,  though  they  have  only  recaptured  her 
from  his  friends,  and  not  his  enemies,  as  neutrals.   2  Rob.  R. 
246  ;  3  Do.  141  ;  4  Do.  127. 

If  the  weaker  party,  before  he  is  overpowered,  obtains  re-  chltty's  Law 
lief  from  the  arrival  of  fresh  succours,  and  is  preserved  from  of  Nations, 
the  force  of  the  enemy,  this  is  properly  a  rescue  ;  and  to  effect  crBnch"lt4 
such  rescues  is  the  duty  of  fellow  subjects  and  allies,  when-  288.-2  Wh.' 
ever  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.     Schooner  4^ ||.i^i«? 
Adeline.  88  tc. 

There  may  be  a  statute  regulating  the  rate  of  salvage  in  chitty's  Law 
the  cases  of  recapture  among  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  ^  Nations, 

"^  104,  107* — 

1  Rob.  R.  271^Doug.  648! 
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Ch.  237.  same  Dation,  «r  treaties  or  eoBveotioQs  aiDMg  the  partiee  ift 

V^V^^  ^  recapture  ;  but  if  oo  such  statutes  be.,  or  parties  are  ecn* 

cemed  in  recaptures,  not  parties  to  such  treaties  or  cooven- 

tionSi  then  the  rate  of  salvage  is  regulated  bjr  ibm  law  ef 

natioDs ;  that  is,  a  reasonable  dlowance.    See  poet. 

s  WbMt  R.       As  to  acts  of  Coogress*  respecting  priaes  and  recaptuies  in 

App.4l,4e.    the  rerolutionary  war,  see  s.  15, 16,  be.    Rate  of  ealvage  is 

discretioQary.  1  Rob.  R.  32,  42. 
Act  of  Cott-  This  act  of  March,  1800,  varied  Ae  rale  aa  to  aalvage  itt 
gv'Mtj^arch  ^^^  ^f  recapture ;  and  provided,  "  that  m  cases  of  recaptoie 
8m  wheaton  of  vesseb  OT  goods  belonging  to  persons  resident  within,  or 
OB  ^l^f*^  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  the  aame  nol  having 
8W^«t 78,  ^^°  condemned  as  prise  by  competent  authori^, before  the 
as.  *  recapture,  shall  be  restored,  oo  payment  of  salvage  of  one 

eighth  of  the  value,  if  recaptured  by  a  public  ship,  and  one 
sixth,  if  recaptured  by  a  private  Aip ;"  and  if  the  vessel  re- 
captured, be  "  set  forth  and  armed  as  a  vessel  of  war,"  before 
such  recapture,  then  the  salvage  to  be  one  moiety.   Soma  va- 
riations in  a  few  special  oases.  Cases  deoided,  d  Cranch,  244; 
4  Dall.  34;  1  Cranch,  1 1  3  Dall.  188;  4  Cranch,  393;  8 
Cranch,  221.   GeoeriJ  salvage  in  cases  of  reoaplure»  is  reg« 
ulated  thus  by  municipal  law,  or  by  treatiea ;  bat  where  dqI, 
salvage  to  the  receptors  must  be  regulated  by  the  laws  and 
usages  of  nations ;  as  by  these  the  properly  vests  fiiUy  m  the 
captors,  by  firm  and  secure  possession ;  after  this  exists,  tfaaie 
can  be  no  salvage  on  recapture,  as  paying  it,  the  original 
Master  and    owner  has  no  right  to  claim.    As  to  what  is  such  poesessioOf 
ona^MWora   "^  ^ready  observed,  different  nations  have  different  nodoos. 
i"i^b^R?"'  Some  few  hold  to  24  hours,  or  the  pemoctatioQ  ruk ;  but 
150, 229.       seven  eighths,  at  least,  to  the  doctrine  of  i^firu  praMia.  The 
principle  admitted,  the  application  of  it  rests  in  sound  judg- 
ment.   It  seems  many  eminent  jurists  in  Europe  dunk  & 
rule  of  pernoctation  is  as  infra  prtuidia.    1   Dodson,  IDS, 
185.    So  was  once  the  English  rule ;  though  that  now  in  cea* 
demnation,  as  to  aliens,-— as  to  British  subjects,  till  fitted  cot  ss 
a  vessel  of  war.  Statutes  33  Geo.  III.  c.66;  43Geo»III.c.  160; 
45  Geo.  III.  c  72.  In  the  United  States,  as  before  stated,  as  tt> 
persons  residing  in  Uiem,  as  toothers,  ooiklemnation ;  as  to  other 
original  owners,  it  is  the  rule  it{fra  pratidia.  Hudson  v.  Guea* 
tier,  4  Cranch,  293 ;  2  Burr.  694,  1208 1  1  Edw.  186 ;  9 
Cranch,  244,  288.    Different  salvage  on  our  said  statute,  as 
to  cargo  and  vessel ;  this  half,  that  one  sixth  kc*    As  to  whet 
Derby  &  al.   ig  setting  forth  and  arming  the  captured  vessel,  see  2  Wheat 
ftrme/T      Appen.  43,  44.     As  where  a  hostile  ship  was  captured,  then 
Wheat!  125»   recaptured  by  the  enemy,  then  recaptured  from  the  enemy ; 
J^  i^uea'i  adjudged  wholly  to  the  last  captors.  2  Wheat.  App.  46 ;  4 
cJorste,  be.  Rob.  217.     An  bterest  acquired  by  possession  m  war,  is  lost 
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by  loss  of  pdSiessioa  wboUj ;  as  that  acquired  by  capture,  is  Ch.  327. 
totally  lost  by  recapture.  Here  Americans  were  the  first  captors,  Vi^^v^^^ 
and  Americans  Uie  tbird.    In  Derby  «•  Hutcbinsoo,  s.  10, 
Americans  were  the  first,  and  tbe  Frencb  allies  in  tbe  war 
the  tbird,  but  this  made  no  difiSsrence. 

November,  1811,  tbe  Frendi  captured  tbe  American  brig  Wli^atonon 
i^bree  Friends,  bound  firom  Salem  to  Braril,  with  a  valua-  ^St^^ 
ble  cargo,  and  burnt  ber.     Same  month  the  Frencb  captured  ^  craDchT 
tbe  British  brig  Adventure,  and  cargo,  took  a  part  of  it,  and  221,  The  brie 
gave  ber  and  the  rest  of  it  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  said  Ad^«°^n^- 
American  brig,  who  brought  the  Adventure,  February,  1812, 
into  Norfolk,  and  UbeDed  in  Virginia  as  their  property.    The 
United  States  claimed  under  the  non-importation  act.    Pend- 
ing the  suit,  war  took  place  between  them  and  Great  Britain. 
Held,  1  •  A  case  of  sJvage,  one  moiety  to^  the  salvors,  and 
the  other  to  remain  subject  to  the  future  order  of  the  court, 
to  be  restored  to  the  British  owners  at  the  end  of  the  war,  if 
not  previously  confiscated  by  some  legislative  act,  confiscating 
enemy's  property  found  in  tbe  United  States  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war ;  no  breach  of  the  non-impdrtation 
act :   2.  Though  the  Frencb  capture  of  the  Adventure,  as 
between  belligerents,  clearly  divested  tbe  property  out  of  the 
British  owners,  yet  the  Adventure  remained  Kable  to  British 
recapture,  till  she  arrived  in  the  United  States  :    3.  In  them 
the  libeUants  sunk  into  mere  bailees  for  the  British  claimant, 
with  a  right  to  civil  salvage. 

Recapture  may  be  by  persons  not  commissioned,  and  they  2Wbea.  Appi. 
may  be  entitled  to  salvage.  It  is  not  as  prize.  To  recapture  ^>  ^' 
is  tbe  duty  of  all  fellow-citizens.  3  Rob.  224.  There  must 
be  a  capture  in  order  there  may  be  a  recapture.  4  Rob.  147. 
But  a  capture  is  made  often  without  gaining  actual  possession. 
It  is  made  when  the  thing  is  completely  in  the  enemy's  pow- 
er. 3  Rob.  305.  So  a  recapture  may  be  without  bodily  ac- 
tual possession.  If  the  first  captors  voluntarily  abandon  their 
prize,  and  others  recapture  or  take  her,  she  is  theirs.  I  Edw* 
79.  But  this  means  quoad  tbe  first  captors.  And  see  the 
Mary  Ford's  case.  But  if  tbe  abandonment  be  mvoluntary,  2Wheat.l28r 
and  produced  by  the  terror  of  superior  force,  the  first  captor's 
right  is  revived.  As  where  a  ISritisb  vessel,  in  1814,  was 
captured  by  an  American  privateer,  the  Cadet,  which  took 
out  most  of  her  cargo.  Soon  after  another  American  priva- 
teer, the  Paul  Jones,  appeared  near  by,  under  British  cotours, 
and  was  by  the  Cadet  supposed  to  be  British.  The  Cadet 
quitted  the  Mary,  and  tbe  Paul  Jbnes  captured  her,  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  United  Slates;  ber  prize-master  and  crew 
having  quitted  her,  thinking  the  Paul  Jones  was  an  English 
cruizer.  The  Mary  was  adjudged  lo  the  Cadet,  with  damages 
end  costs. 
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Ch.  227.  If  an  armed  vessel  recapture  a  vessel,  owned  l^  her  allies 
\^^^>y^^^  in  the  war,  from  the  common  enemy,  the  rule  of  sahrage  is 

0  c^^'  ?^  ^^  ^^^  ground  of  reciprocity ;  that  is,  the  recapturing  vessel 
244^^1.  has  salvage,  as  to  time  and  amount,  as  the  ally  exacts  whose 
4  Dali.  31.—  vessel  is  recaptured ;  our  courts  also  practise  on  this  principle. 

1  CrftDch,  1.   ^here  salvage  is  merely  discretionary,  an  appeal  is  not  to  be 

encouraged.  4  Wheaton's  R.  98,  99. 
^^'•»5'j»  §  51.   Captures  or  seizures  by  public  officers.    (Sec  Sci»- 

S^mme.  *'  ures  at  large,  Ch.  224.)     The  instructions  of  the  Prendent 
of  the  United   States  to  a  commanding  officer  of  a  United 
States  ship  of  war  will  not  justify  the  officer  if  these  instruc- 
tions be  not  warranted  by  law  ;  seau^  if  legal  instructions. 
8  Cain.  120.        ^  52.  Nor  is  the  commanding  officer  of  such  a  ship  justi- 
64^12?  Mur-  ^^^*  ^^^  seisces  and  sends  in  a  vessel,  if  there  be  no  reason* 
nyv.Chmmi-  able  grounds  of  suspicion  that  she  was  trading  contrary  to 
I'ft^^'h^i"  '*^»  •'^^  ^^^  officer  is  liable  for  damages  to  the  owner  of  such 
—3  Crench,    vessel.     An  American  vessel  was  sold  in  a  Danish  island  to  a 
468;  see  1.     person  born  in  the  United  States,  but  who  had  bona  fide  be- 
^'  come  a  burgher  of  that  island,  and  sailing  from  thence  to  a 

French  island  in  June,  1800,  with  a  new  cargo  purchased  by 
her  new  owner  and  under  the  Danish  flag,  was  seized  by  such 
commanding  office^  of  a  United  States  ship  of  war.     Held, 
this  vessel  was  not  liable  to  seizure  under  our  non-intercourse 
act  of  February  27,  1800;  and  hence  the  officer  liable  for 
damages  for  the  seizure  or  capture  :   3*  Held,  the  report  of 
assessors  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Admiralty  to  assess  dam* 
ages,  ought  to  state  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  and 
not  a  gross  sum  without  explanation  :  4.  What  degree  of  arm- 
ing constitutes  an  armed  vessel.  See  Rights  of  Domicil,  s«  58* 
268*  j'h^^'       ^  ^^'  During  the  war  between  England  and  Spain  in  1780, 
stone  V.  Mar<  ^*  ^  ^^g  o^cer  on  a  certain  station  gave  orders  to  a  ship 
getsoD.  under  his  command  to  sail  on  a  cruise ;  and  after  the  orders 

were  given,  but  before  the  prize  was  taken,  he  accepted  an- 
other command,  but  no  other  flag  officer  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  on  bis  former  station.     Held,  he  was  not  entitled 
to  one  eighth  of  a  prize  taken  by  the  ship,  which  sailed  in 
consequence  of  his  orders,  under  the  proclamation  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  prizes ;  for  the  appointment  of  the  ph.  to  another 
command  amounted  to  a  determination  of  his  command  on 
the  Lisbon  station,  as  to  which  his  said  order  was  given ;  the 
new  appointment  being  accepted,  then  he  ceased  of  course 
to  be  commander  on  the  Lisbon  station. 
1  H.  Bl.  264,       $  54.  The  same  principle  if  a  commanding  officer  be  soper- 
PawietL'        seded  on  his  station  between  giving  his  orders  and  the  capture 
of  a  prize.  And  Pigot  v.  White,  1  H.  Bl.  265  ;  3  Rob.  R.  54. 
^00^' f^'        ^55.  So  the  actual  commanding  officer  on  the  station  at 
Tucker, ^"*^'  the  time  of  the  capture,  has  the  comuHinder's  eighth  part  of 
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the  prize,  and  not  the  superior  commander  retired  on  account  Cb.  227. 
of  lus  health,  though  he  remains  in  commission  and  pay  Sic.  v^^-v^^^ 
As  where  the  king's  proclamation  for  the  distribution  of  prizes, 
was,  that  a  flag  officer  returning  home  from  a  foreign  station 
should  have  no  share  of  the  prizes  taken  by  the  ships  left 
behind  to  act  under  another  command.  And  when  Lord 
St.  Vincent,  a  flag  officer,  commander-in-chief  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, returned  to  England  by  leave  of  the  admiralty,  for 
Uie  recovery  of  his  health,  leaving  the  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  next  flag  officer  in  seniority,  Lord  Nelson,  but 
having  before  his  departure  despatched  one  of  the  fleet  on  a 
cruise,  who  made  captures  within  the  limits  of  the  station  after 
Vincent's  departure  homewards  out  of  those  limits,  but  before 
any  new  orders  given  by  the  next  flag  officer  on  whom  the 
command  of  the  station  had  devolved  ;  held.  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent was  not  entitled  to  the  eighth  of  the  prizes  so  taken, 
though  he  retained  his  title,  pay,  and  table-money,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief after  his  return  home,  and  did  not  resign  his 
commission  as  such  commander,  until  after  the  prize  was 
taken,  and  though  he  had  official  correspondence  with  the 
admiralty  in  that  character  till  his  resignation,  and  made  ap- 
pointments in  the  fleet  as  such  commander.  But  this  eighth 
of  the  prizes  for  taking  or  commanding  flag  officer's  share, 
belonged  to  the  said  next  flag  officer,  the  acting  flag  officer^ 
for  all  efiective  purposes  of  the  fleet  at  the  time  of  the  cap- 
ture; the  true  principle  of  the  proclamation  being,  that 
the  reward  of  prize  should  attach  to  the  present  eflfective 
<;ommander  on  the  station,  and  not  to  the  nominal  one,  who 
returns  home,  leaving  ships  behind  to  act  under  another  com* 
mand.  The  proclamation  provided,  that  a  flag  officer  actually 
on  board,  "  or  directing  and  assisting  in  the  capture,"  should 
have  this  eighth.  Original  case  in  the  C.  P.  3  Bos.  &c  P. 
257,  &c. 

^  56.  In  this  case  it  was  decided,  that  the  principle  in  the  4  East,  262, 
above  case  (in  fact  that  of  common  law)  will  hold,  though  the  p^?»  ^**^^  '• 
superior  officer  before  his  departure  directed  the  inferior  to      °^^' 
take  under  his  command  those  ships  only  which  continued 
with  him  at  the  prin^kpal  station,  and  the  detached  squadron 
when  they  returned  to  the  same  place  after  the  particular  ser- 
vice performed,  for  the  performance  of  which  he  had  before 
limited  a  time ;  and  though  such  superior  officer's  commis- 
sion was  to  command  in  chief  a  squadron  upon  a  particular 
service,  and  not  merely  upon  a  particular  station  ;  at  least 
such  superior  was  not  entitled  to  recover  such  share  from  the 
inferior  who  had  received  it.    See  also  on  this  point,  6  East, 
220,  &c. 

<i  57,  Skaren  in  prizes — what  numberf  when  forfeited^  ^c. 
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Ch.  3S7«  See  the  cases  of  Moore,  of  Tbomss  ••  Newmsn,  Wenys  «• 
v^Pv*^^  Lioseei  Lumley  «•  Suttoo,  Sutton  e.  Johnstoiie,  Johnstone  v. 
Marpetson,  Taylor  e.  Pawlett,  Pigot  v.  White,  Nelson  e. 
Tucker,  Keith  e.  Pringle,  tic. 
12  If  Ml.  R.        The  principles  decided  in  this  case  were  :  1.  That  an  oii- 
67e,  Lot-       cer  or  mariner  may  be  entitled  to  his  shares  in  captures  made 
rrin«/li  al.   ^'^^^  ^  *^  legally  confined  for  some  crime :   2«  B«t  not  in 
the  capture  made  while  he  is  so  confined  :  3.  If  a  part  of  the 
articles  of  the  ship  he  that  he  forfeit  hb  prise  money  for  mn- 
tiny,  or  other  crime,  as  the  officers  shall  adjudge,  be  does  not 
forfeit  his  share  of  prize  money  but  when  they  in  proper  foim 
pass  sentence :    4.  The  decision  of  a  regular  court  nMfftial 
condemning  him  according  to  law,  of  mutiny  or  other  crime, 
is  sufficient  proof  of  legal  confinement :  5.  The  sentence  was 
limited  to  corporeal  punishment,  and  so  did  not  aflfect  his 
right  to  shares,  for  this  punishment  must  be  coosidofed  as 
the  whole  penalty  this  court  imposed  :   6«  It  results  die  said 
officer's  right  to  recover  his  shares  must  be  according  to  his 
services  on  board  the  privateer ;  they  were  duly  performed  till 
he  was  confined,  and  while  confined  and  legally,  he  perfotm^ 
ed  none :  7.  The  wages  of  seamen  may  clearly  be  apportioii- 
ed,  as,  to  the  time  one  dies,  or  leaves  the  ship  intbout  mbj  fiuiJt. 
§  58.  Who  if  such  a  hoitiU  eharaeier  tkai  kit  fr^ferU/  it 
liabU  to  capture  or  not  ^.   According  to  OKMleni  refiMmenla 
one  may  be  an  Englishman,  and  yet  his  property  be  liable  lo 
be  captured  by  Englishmen,  either  on  account  of  his  residence 
or  of  the  situation  of  his  property ;  and  this  when  the  chancter 
a  Rob.  R.  161.  is  hostile  only  to  commerce.    If  England  and  France  be  at 
iT  w'opNa-    ^^^'  ^^  ^°  Englishman,  even  rending  in  England,  has  a 
tions,82»  86.  plantation  in  a  French  island,  its  produce  is  liable  to  capture 
^Ch.  224,  a.  by  Englishmen,  thou|h  shipped  in  time  of  peace ;  because  as 
ojBeoueD  i   ^^  ^^  plantation  the  Englishman  has  permanently  incorporated 
himself  with  the  French  interests ;  as  a  holder  of  the  soil  is  to 
be  viewed  as  a  part  of  France  in  this  particular,  independent 
6  Rob.  R.  21,  of  his  personal  residence  or  occupation,  because  '*  the  pos- 
Ptonii.^     session  of  the  soil  does  impress  upon  the  owner  the  character 
See  Ch.  224,  of  the  country,  as  far  as  the  produce  of  that  plantation 
:  0,  ■.  11.      18  concerned  in  its  transportation  to  any  other  country,  what- 
ever the  local  residence  of  the  owner  may  be."    The  produce 
of  the  hostile  soil  bears  a  hostile  character.     So  an  American 
citizen  residing  in  a  Danish  idand,  a  foreign  country,  may 
acquire  the  commercial  privileges  attached  to  his  domicil ;  and 
by  making  himself  a  subject  thereof  and  swearing  allerianee 
thereto,  while  there  he  is  out  of  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  2  Cranch,  64  to  135,  Murray's  case. 
6 Rob.  R.  277.      So  '*  while  an  Englishman  resides  in  a  hostile  country  be 
12  ^—3^    is  a  subject  of  that  country."    And  a  settlement  in  a  hostile 

Bos.  L  P.  1 13.— 6  Do.  96.--4  Rob.  R.  107. 
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country  by  residence,  or  by  maintaining  a  coromercial  estab-  Ch.  227. 
Ushment  there,  impresses  on  the  person  so  settling  the  charac- 
ter of  the  enemies  among  whom  he  settles,  in  regard  to  such 
of  his  commercial  transactions  as  are  connected  with  that 
settlement.   As  where  J.  Elmslie,  born  a  British  subject,  went  |^  ^'^  ^ 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  war  of  1775,  and  had  been  19/  other 
employed  as  an  American  consul  there,  and  in  the  war  be-  ?«»«?  of  dom- 
tween  England  and  Holland  j  held  his  property,  as  it  related  chapter.— a 
to  that  setUement,  was  liable  to  capture  by  Englishmen,  though  Rob.  R.  264. 
claimed  by  him  as  a  subject  of  America ;— case  of  the  ship  rrj  ^-  ^^» 
President.     So  an  American  having  a  house  of  trade  and       ' 
living  at  Cura^oa,  then  a  Dutch  possession,  was  deemed  to  be 
a  Dutchman,  and  his  property  as  it  related  to  that  house,  liable  4Rob.R.i07.' 
to  be  captured  by  the  enemies  of  the  Dutch.     So  Mr.  Miller,  ]5^to35  «ise 
an  American  consul^  residing  at  Calcutta  was  deemed  a  Brii-  of  (he  indiaa 
ish  subject  for  various  commercial  purposes ;  he  must  take,  Chief.— Chit- 
said  the  judge,  his  situation  with   all  its  duties,  and   among  ^^i^ioni^  92^ 
other  duties,  the  duty  of  not  trading  with  the  enemies  of  Eng-  d9— ilt9b.R. 
land.     "  So  a  person  living  bond  fide  in  a  neutral  country  is  ^^J^^^' 
fully  entitled  to  carry  on  a  trade  to  the  same  extent  as  the  e^  234. 
native  merchants  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides,"  not  in<- 
consistent  with  his  allegiance. 

$  59.  As  to  what  constitutes  a  residence.     Being  in  a  place  iRob.R«i08. 
with  intentions  to  remain  in  it  are  the  essential  matters.     And  — *  Rob.R. 

M\    tfV\    Q0 

when  one  is  in  a  place,  the  presumption  is,  that  he  is  there  297.-J     ' 
dnimo  manendi^  and  then  he  must  explain  it ;  even  a  residence  1  Campb.  16, 
of  one  or  two  days  with  such  intention  is  sufficient ;  Diana's 
case ; — but  not  without  such  intentions,  though  the  residence 
in  fact  be  for  some  time.    Ocean's  case.     As  to  christians  re- 
siding in  Turkey,  or  the  East,  it  is  rather  the  factory  than  ^f  nZuom*'' 
sovereignty  that  gives  the  character  to  the  resident ;  as  in  41, 64. 
those  countries  a  christian  usually  remains  a  stranger  to  the 
natives.    As  if  a  Swiss,  by  birth,  continue  to  trade  in  a  French 
factory  in  China,  he  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  Frenchman.     And 
if  a  consul  carry  on  any  commerce,  he  is  a  merchant  quoad  ^  k^^,^  ^^  27^ 
that ;  and  if  one  be  resident  with  a  voluntary  intention  to 
remain,  a  temporary  absence  makes  no  difference. 

^  60.  And  often  this  residence  may  be  by  an  agent.    As  4Rob.  R. 
where  the  principal  is  a  privileged  trader  of  the  enemy,  and  ^  ^^^» 
views  himself  as  being  virtually  a  resident  of  the  country 
where  in  fact  his  agent  resides,  and  is  the  mere  deputy,  and 
not  factor  of  the  principal ;  as  the  case  of  a  consul  acting  by 
vice  consuls. 

§  61 .  If  a  person  enter  into  a  house  of  trade  in  the  enemy's  3  Rob.  R.  41. 
country  in  a  time  of  war,  or  continues  that  connexion  during 
the  war,  he  does  not  protect  himself  by  mere  residence  in  a 
neutral  country^  but  be  is  impressed  with  a  hostile  character, 
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Ch.  327.   with  reference  to  so  much  of  bis  trade  as  may  be  connected 
v^^^v-i^^  with  that  establishment.    And  the  rule  is  the  same  whether  be 
6  Rob.  R  997.  maintain  that  establishment  as  a  partner,  or  a  sole  trader,  and 
2»  ^MM     ^^^  property  may  be  captured  accordingly.    But  in  aU  these 
An.  ed.    '    cases  the  residence  a&cts  only  the  particular  trade  connected 
with  that  residence  or  establishment.     As  if  A  has  his  per- 
sonal doroicil  at  Embden,  where  he  resides  and  has  a  house  of 
trade,  and  he  is  only  connected  with  England  by  his  partner- 
ship in  a  house  in  London,  secondary  to  his  house  at  Emb- 
a  Rob.  R.  41.  den,  he  may  trade  with  the  enemy  of  England  at  his  house  at 
—1  Caaip.,7a.  Embden,   if  bis  trade  there  do  not  originate  from  his  house  in 
London,  nor  vest  an  interest  in  that  house.  Case  of  the  Port- 
land &c.,  Jacob  Ostermeyer's  domicil. 
ch'itty*t  Law      ^  62.   Colonial  trade.  One  may  be  of  a  hostile  character  by 
66*^*T<Ji    ^''g^S'"?  ^°  those  branches  of  commerce  usually  confined  to 
kc.  154  to  '    the  subjects  of  the  adverse  belligerents  themselves.   As  where 
1A9.— 2  Rob.  the  English,  for  instance,  have  long  confined  their  coasting 
?lu>b.^RT2  ^^^^^  ^^  ^'^^i**  ^^^^^  subjects,  and   England  is  at  war  and  lets 
250.— Chit-  '  a  third  party  into  this  trade,  his  property  in  it  is  liable  to  cap- 
i?*'i^^ifio  ^^^^  ^^  ^®^  enemy.   The  case  of  the  rrincessa.    The  same 
to'iM^'lTO  to  principle  holds  in  regard  to  a  ifation's  colonial  trade,  accord- 
183-^  Rob.  iog  to  the  English  and  most  authorities  of  late  years,  and 

^Rih^^'  «»P«c>*%  ^^  ^^^  ^f  ^'^^^9  ^^  ^^^^  party  thus  let  in  has  the 
161.         '    benefits  of  native  subjects,  and  so  is  viewed  as  fiable  to  their 
losses,  and  deemed  an  enemy.  Case  of  the  Anna  Catharina. 
And  if  one  so  let  in  assign  his  benefits  to  others,  they  become 
such  enemies.    Relaxations  of  the  rule  of  1756.  Cbitty's  Law 
of  Nations,  166;  2  Rob.  R.  1,  84,  115,  119,  156;  cireui- 
tously  is  legal,  295,  Am.  ed.;  3  Rob.  R.  36,  71,  154,  188, 
267,  Am.  ed. 
*  5?.^  'V  ^       ^  63.  So  a  hostile  character  may  be  affixed  to  oneU  pro- 
Law  ofVa-    P^^'^V  ^V  ^^  i^Hing  under  an  enemy*s  flag  and  passy  and  his 
tiorts,  68,  eo,  documents.    As  to  the  vessel  at  least, — she  is  presumed  to  be- 
and  118.        i^^g  |q  |[j^  nation  whose  colours  she  assumes  ;  and  as  she  has 
the  benefits  of  her  assumed  character  she  must  bear  its  incon- 
veniences.    This  principle  is  not  extended  to  the  cargo  by 
the  English,  if  by  the  other  nations.     A  ship's  documents 
.   -       received  from  a  government,  stamp  its  character  on  her ;  but 
c."7,V  1*07,  '  goods  have  no  such  dependence  on  the  authority  of  the  state. 
116.— Chit-     And  according  to  Vattel  the  immunity  of  neutral  cargoes  on 
ifati^r  U8  ^^^^^  ^"  enemy's  ship  is  clear  ;  but  the  goods  of  an  enemy  in 
802, 313.— 1  *  a  friend's  ship  may  be  captured,  but  the  neutral  has  his  freight. 
Moiioy.— 6     See  also,  II  Consolato  del  Mare,  ch.  273  :  Grotius  B.  et  P. 
6Rob.R. 52.  '''^"  *^J  ^'  ^»  ^'  '^»  ^"^   ^"  ^>  s.  6;  Bynkershoek   Quastiones 
--6Rob.  R.    Juris  Publicl,  lib.  1,  c.  14;  Voet  de  Jure  Miliiariy  c.  6,  s. 
24,41,368,    21  •  Loccenius  de  Jure  Jtfart/tmo,  lib.  2,  c.  4,  s.  12;  and 
Packet"—      many  treaties.     But  on  the  point  of  taking  enemy's  goods  out 
1  Rob.  R.  107.  of  a  friend's  ship  treaties  are  both  ways,  and  the  northern 
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powers  of  Europe  ofieni  and  tlie  United  States  at  times,  have  Ch.  327. 
denied  the  right ;  and,  s.  35,  s.  24,  admitted  it.  Goods  found  v^^^v^^ 
in  an  enemy's  ship,  raises  a  presumption,  they  are  enemy's 
goods.  6  Wheat.  132,  144. 

In  our  treaty  with  Spain  of  1795,  was  contained  the  doc-  6Wbeat.lto 
ti'ineyree  ships  make  free  goods  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Ami-  Munos, 
able  Isabella,  a  Spanish  vessel  and  cargo  as  claimed,  the  claimant. 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided,  that  this  pro-  I2*g*"mericaQ 
vision  was  inoperative,  because  the  form  of  the  passport  was  captors.— See 
not  annexed  to  the  treaty,  as  was  proposed  in  it  that  it  should  >>>  ^b"  ^^ 
be.     Hence  this  vessel  sailing  under  Spanish  colours,  and  her  meatoand'' 
cargo,  Were  liable  xq  bejiroved  British  and  enemy's  property,  papers  are 
But  the  judges  were  not  unanimous  in  this  very  important  de-  P""^®^*  ^^^ 
cision ;  all  however,  seem  to  agree  that  had  the  said  form  been  ^'d  au^^- 
so  annexed  and  her  papers  furnished  accordingly,  they  and  ties  cited ;  a 
the  Spanish  flag  would  have  exclnded  even  examination  ifene-  ^SfJh^ro**^ 
my's  property  or  not.     Held,  2.  Whether  a  capture  be  made  cited  io  this 
by  a  captor  duly  commissioned,  or  not,  is  a  question  between  c'if2B4?°*'d 
him  and  the  government,  with  which  the  claimant  has  no  con-  tiie  o<iinf^i^ 
cern  \  if  not  commissioned,  the  government  may  contest  the  Rob.  227'. 
right  with  him  after  condemnation  and  before  distribution :  3. 
By  the  rules  of  the  prize  courts,  he  who  claims  a  neutral 
interest  must  prove  it :  4.  The  first  evidence  is  from  the  ship's 
papers  and  the  persons  captured.  Further,  see  Baring  &;  al.  v. 
Christie,  5  East,  398  to  406,  as  to  passports ;  the  Pizarro,  2 
Wheat.  237  to  248,  do. ;  Darby  v.  Estein,  2  Dall.  35,  as 
to  fraud  and  collueion ;  the  Cittade  de  Lisboa,  6  Rob.  358 ; 
Do.,  the  Elsebe,  5  Rob.  173;  the  Hunter,  1  Dodson'sR.  4; 
the  Franklin,  2  Acton,  106  ;  2  Bin.  308.    The  Nueva  Anna  ewkeat.  19a, 
and  Liebre,  the  Spanish  consul  claimant.     The  court  said,  ^^* 
it  did  not  recognise  the  existence  of  any  lawful  court  of  prize 
at  Galveztown,  nor  of  any  Mexican  republic  or  state,  with 
power  to  authorize  captures  in  war. 

^  64.  Property  cannot  he  transferred  in  transitu  as  ii  res*  3  Rob.  B. 
pects  heliigerents;  but  remains  as  at  the  time  of  the  ship-  ]47'I^^^* 
menttill  the  actual  delivery  in  time  of  war,  though  not  in  r.  lei^aoo-^ 
peace;  and  such  transfer  may  be  good  in  time  of  war,  if  i  Rob. i,  101, 
made  bond  Jide  in  contemplation  of  peace  on  reasonable  ^  {^^ 
grounds.    Captors  by  the  right  of  war  stand  in  the  place  of  Rob.  R.  107. 
the  enemy,  and  are  entitled  to  such  of  his  property,  as  they 
can  seize  not  on  neutral  ground.  1  Rob.  R.  90 ;  1  Rob*  R. 
208,  Am.  ed.,  and  283 ;  4  Do.  170. 

§  65.  7%e  right  of  belligerents  to  capture  each  other'* s  pro-  In  Potts  9. 

C*     Never  a  war  for  arms  and  a  peace  for  commisrce.  ^^[^  g*** 
enemy's  commerce  in  all  ages  has  been  considered  as  e.— a^Vattel^ 
the  legitimate  prize  of  war.     Says  Professor  Marten,  "  the  «h.  8, 9.-- 
conqueror  has  a  right  to  seize  on  the  property  of  the  enemy  2*  ch^S'  s!  9, 
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Cb.  327*  whether  moveable  or  iromoyeable/'  (and   reasons  stated.) 
s,^^-\^^  But,  says  Vattel,  lib.  3,  c.  4,  s.  63,  the  sovereign  can  neither 
detain  the  persons  nor  property^f  those  subjects  of  ihe  enemy 
who  are  within  his  dominion;  at  the  time  of  the  declaratioD  of 
war ;  they  came  into  his  country  under  the  public  faith,  and  an 
Skinner,  M,   iropUed  promise  of  his  protection.    But  some  render  this  just 
^^^-6^awe0  ^^^  certain  rule  in  itself,  ineffectual,  at  least  vague  apd  oncer- 
S77.--4  Mod.  tain,  by  holding  that  certain  hostile  acts  previously  committed 
177,  179-^  amount  to  this  declaration  of  war,  and  therefore  justify  erabar- 
I'^Robfi  iT—  S^^^  ^°  ^'^®  other  party's  vessels  be.,  laid  after  diese  acts  and 
1  m.  Com.     before  the  formal  declaration,  in  the  end  made  civil  embar- 
*'  ^*  goes,  if  matters  be  accommodated,  and  if  not  hostile  or  war- 

like, attended  with  confiscation  of  the  property  embargoed. 
Warlike  embargoes  are  enforced  against  enemies,  and  civil 
ones  against  allies  and  subjects. 
1 B1.  Com.         ^  66.  Letters  of  marque  and  reprudU.     Power  to  issue 
4h7v!^!'7.   ^^"^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  vested  but  in  the  sovereign ;  and  no  private 
-^Chitty'i      sufferer  ought  to  be  a  judge  in  his  own  cause.     The  Inng  is- 
u*''  TO  82.  ^^^^  ^®"  '"  England.     Here  under  an  act  of  the  Federal 
^°''    '        legislature,  and  in  a  form  prescribed  by  law.   May  be  revoked 
by  a  peace,  by  a  truce,  or  by  letters  of  safe  conduct ;  or  the 
grantee  may  forfeit  them  by  misconduct.  5  Rob.  R.  9.  They 
are  of  a  nature  municipal,  and  no  citizen  can  receive  such 
36o^2^b.  ^^^  ^  foreign  sovereign  or  state.     A  letter  of  marque  issued 
R.  224.-11     against  one  nation  may  be  used  against  another,  when  war  is 
Eait,  619.      declared  against  it.     Case  of  the  Sacra  Familia*   Not  nece9- 
sary  in  cases  of  recapture.    The  Helen's  case.    And  before 
condemnation  the  king  can  release  a  prize* 
Vattel,  lib.  8.      ReprUdUy  says  Vattel,  are  *'  used  between  nation  and  na- 
c^8, 1. 842,  ^^p^  jjj  order  to  do  themselves  justice,"  not  otherwise  obtain- 
able«     May  be  for  refusing  to  pay  or  secure  a  debt  &c. ;  and 
when  the  hope  of  obtaining  justice  is  gone,  the  thing  seized  is 
usually  confiscated  and  sold  ;  and  going  to  war  is  viewed  as  a 
refusal  to  do  justice.     In  reprisals  the  property  of  the  subject 
is  seized,  as  well  as  that  of  the  state,  except  that  intrusted  to 
the  public  faith,  as  money  placed  by  foreigners  in  the  public 
1 B1.  Com.      fiinds  in  modem  practice  in  most  nations.    Reprisals  are  by 
ch  7.--Gro-    embargoes,  or  by  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals.     These 
c"2  — Va^     words,  "  mar^e  and  reprual^^^  are  synonymous,  and  mean, 
tei/lib.  2.  c.    taking  in  return.     By  this  commission,  the  grantee  may  seize 
|3.'Magna    the  bodies  and  goods  of  the  subjects  of  the  offending  state, 
Bac.'^AbT       ^°d  detain  them  until  satisfaction  is  made.    But  according  to 
Merchant.—  Molloy,  B.  1,  ch.  2,  s.  18,  ambassadors,  men  travelling  for 
Stat.  27.  Ed.   religion,  students  and  their  books,  and  women  and  children, 
are  exem|)ted  by  the  civil  law.     So  those  temporarily  in  a 
country.    And  by  the  canon  law  all  ecclesiastical  persons  are 
expressly  exempted.  1  Bl.  Com.  259. 
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§  67.  Right  €f  capture  at  sea  ^c,  and  mainly  the  except  Ch.  227. 
iians  to  the  general  right.  On  the  broad  principle  of  national  v^^-v^^^ 
law,  all  the  commerce  of  an  enemy  abroad  is  liable  to  cap-  ^^^^  ^^ 
ture.     The  exceptions  are  on  two  principles:    1.  In  favour  86,91.^1' 
of  neutral  territory :    2.  Relaxations  of  the  nation  having  the  Rob.R  10.— 
general  right  to  capture  as  matters  of  indulgence,  not  of  right,  LYroI)^' 
as  by  protections,  licenses,  and  exceptions  in  favour  of  small  248. 
ishing  vessels,  and  poor  and  industrious  people.     Capture  by 
a  pirate  is  illegal  by  all  law ;  by  an  enemy,  is  often  legal  or 
not,  according  to  circumstances*    The  vessel  of  an  enemy 
has  been  cleared,  because  her  crew  saved  the  lives  of  the 
captors  in  distress.     What  stipulation  protects  property  afloat 
or  not,  4  Rob.  R.  388.     Ransom  is  now  forbidden  in  Eng-  j^^j.,  43J 
land  by  22  Geo;  III.  c.  25  ;  43  Geo.  III.  c.  160 ;  45  Geo.  482.  *      ' 
III.  c.  72 ;  except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity.     As  to  ex- 
emptions by  licenses,  see  Cbitty's  Law  of  Nations,  260  to 
279 ;    and  many  cases  he  cites  from  Rob.  Reports :  Also 
8  D.  b  E.  660  ;    1  East,  475 ;  3  Bos.  &  P. ;  9  East,  36,  JJ^JJ"  ''• 
44,  a  liberal  construction  of  a  license;  and  12  East,  223, 
Rawlinson  t^.  Janson,  like  construction  ;  12  East,  311,  Barlow 
V.  M'Intosh,  shewing  how  soon  fac.  a  license  must  be  used  ; 
1  East,  486,  Vandyck  v.  Whitmore,  a  license  on  condition  ; 
12  East,  302  ;  8  East,  273,  case  of  Kensington  v.  Inglis ; 
cited  Cb.  40,  a.  2,  s.  16 ;  3  East,  332 ;  Ch.  224,  a.  9,  sev- 
eral cases. 

^  68.  Rescue  and  recapture.    If  a  neutral  rescue  his  ship  1  Rob.  R. 
captured,  he  forfeits  his  neutrality.  See  Ch.  40,  a.  17,  s.  11.  chUt^'s^Law 
Rescue  is  by  the  rising  of  the  captured  party  against  the  cap-  of  Nations, 
tors.     Friends  and  allies  in  the  war  are  bound  to  rescue  or  ^^  to  196, 
recapture,  if  they  can.     But  seamen  captured,  are  not  bound,  cUe/^ob. 
as  seamen,  to  rise  on  their  captors ;  though  such  rising  may  R.  278.-4 
be  meritorious  ;  each  man  must  judge  for  himself.  What  is  a  Rob-  R- 408. 
rescue  by  rising  or  not,  see  cases  in  the  margin.  1  Edw.  208,  33._5^Rob. 
232.  R.33. 

^  69.  Ji  capture  tpithin  a  neutral  jurisdiction  is  UlegaL  Vattel,  B.l.c. 
And  according  to  modem  law  this  includes  all  within  cannon  ^»*" ^^"^ 
shot  of  the  coast.     And  Marten  says,  if  two  belligerent  ves-  ' 

sels  meet  in  a  neutral  port,  and  one  sails,  the  other  must 
remain  24  hours,  s.  70.  One  cannot  station  herself  at  the 
mouth  of  a  neutral  river  to  search  or  make  captures.  3  Rob. 
R.  336;  6  Rob.  R.  373.  Nor  can  a  vessel  lay  within  a  ^4,^97^/ 
neutral  jurisdiction,  and  fire  at  an  eneniy  without  it,  or  send  20/  ' 
boats  out  be.  3  Rob.  R.  162,  134.  A  neutral  territory  is 
not  to  be  used,  said  Sir  William  Scott,  for  any  of  the  purposes 
of  war,  except  perhaps  those  remote  uses,  "  such  as  procur- 
ing provisions"  be. ;  nor  can  prisoners  or  booty  be  carried 
into  a  neutral  territory,  there  to  be  detained  without  leave. 
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Ch.  337.  *'  Sueh  to  act  is  an  immediate  ceotinuatioo  or  hoatilitj.'' 
s.^*s/-^^  Twee  Gebroeder's  case.    No  oiore  can  a  hostile  aet  be  cooh 
meoced  there.    But  this  immmiitjr  is  not  imparted  by  Deutral 
abips.  s.  63. 

9  70.  A  neuiraPs  veiad  ^.  Koile  to  eapiwre  and  eondtama- 
turn:  1.  Because  he  carries  on  a  eoDtraband  trade;  see 
Coatrabaud,  index :  3.  Because  he  violates  blockade;  see 
Blockade,  bdex :  S.  Because  be  carries  ^spatches  far  a 
belligerent ;  several  rules  and  cases,  Chitty's  Xiaw  of  Nations^ 
147  to  160 ;  6  Rob.  R*  440,  461  ;  1  Edw.  41,  334,  338 : 
4.  Because  he  carries  troops  tic.  Chitty's  Law  of  Nations, 
150 :  5.  Because  he  trades  with  one  beUigerent  power  con- 
trary to  his  nation's  treaty  with  the  other;  150 :  6.  Because 
his  nation  submits  to  the  outrages  of  one  belligerent;  150, 
1 63 :  7.  Because  the  crew  of  a  neutral  ship  rescued  her 
from  the  bands  of  a  lawful  cruizer,  after  captured  in  war.  3 
Rob.  R.  378,  The  Despatch. 
EttreliA*!  ^  7h  Capture  kow  ulegai  byarmng  in  pari  in  the  Umied 

CAM,  4  \lh.    Statei.    The  privateer  Constitutk>n,  of  Venesuela,  was  fitted 
9M|8ll.       ^m  jp^  ||„|]  ^^]j  commissioned  by  Venesuela,  to  capture 
Spanish  property  be. ;  but  increased  her  force  in  New  Or- 
leans, especially  by  there  enlisting  a  part  of  her  crew.    She 
sailed,  and  captured  the  Estrella,  a  Spanish  vessel,  and  soon 
after  the  privsteer  sunk.    The  Estrella  was  recaptured  by 
the  Uoited  States  ketch,  the   Surprise,  and  conducted  to 
New  Orleans.    Hernandez,  the  Spanish  owner,  libelled  and 
alleged  a  piratical  capture  be.   The  captors  claimed.    Held, 
1.  The  loss  of  the  privateer's  commission,  when  she  sunk, 
might  be  proved  by  parol  testimony,  also  that  she  had  a  com* 
mission  ;  (ss  to  the  seal,  see  United  States  v.  Palmer :)   3. 
As  the  privateer  increased  her  crew  in  the  United  States,  in 
violation  of  their  laws,  this  circumstance  gave  their  courts 
cognizance  of  the  ease  to  make  restoration  to  the  Spanish 
owner  ;  though  the  general  principle  is,  that  a  capture  can  be 
tried  and  adjudged  but  in  the  courts  of  the  captor's  counUy ; 
this  violation  of  neutraliQr  making  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  :    3.  The  Spanish  owner  having  proved  the  said  enlist- 
ment at  New  Orleans,  in  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
June  5,  1794.  c.  336,  s.  3,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  captors 
to  prove  the  persons  so  enlisted  were  citizens  or  subjects  of 
Like  cate,  e   Venezuela,  within  the  provision  of  said  section  :    4.  A  neutral 
Wheat.  886»    state  may  examine  to  ascertain  if  a  captured  vessel,  volunta- 
tion^and^   rily  coming,  or  brought  whhin  its  limite,  has  been  taken  in 
the  ibip  be     violation  of  its  rights ;  or  if  **  a  trespass  has  been  committed 
transferred     o„  jjg  ^yg^  neutrality,  by  the  vessel  which  has  made  tlie  cap- 

rnunt  be  clearly  proTed  by  the  \umt\  docmnentary  eTidence,  and  bond  fiie  mast  the  tnun- 
fer  be.^S  Dalf.  166, 167 ;  and  whea  tha  eapUuv  b  Illegal,  the  OMitiml  wilt  restore  &c.,  if 
within  hit  Jnriadictioa. 
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ture :    5.  If  such  neutrality  has  been  violated,  it  is  the  court's  Ch.  337. 
duty  to  restore  the  property  captured  to  the  origiDal  owner  :   s^^^^m^^^ 
6.  No  part  of  said  act  of  1794,  was  repealed  by  the  act  of 
March  3,  1617,  c.  58  ;  but  was  by  the  act  of  April  30,  1818, 
c.  83,  in  which  were  embraced  all  the  proirimns  respecting  our 
neutral  relatioDs :    7.  If  no  act  of  Congress  exist  oti  the  sub- 
ject, our  courts  have  power,  under  the  general  laws  of  nations, 
to  decree  restitution  of  property  captured  in  violation  of  our 
neutraiity,  under  a  cotnoiission  issued  here,  or  an  armament 
made  or  increased  here.    See  the  United  States  v.  Palmer,  inyiQ^ibie. 
Ch.  310,  a.  7,  s.  6,  case  of  piracy  ;  and  the  case  of  the  In- 
vincible, 1  Wheat  338,  as  to  violation  of  neutrality. 

§  73.  Cupiures  made  in  a  civil  war  viewed  oi  other  cap^  4  Wheat.  497, 
tures  by  a  neutral  recognising  such  war.  As  where  a  cruiser  ^»  ^^5^'* 
was  commissioned  by  one  of  the  provinces  of  New  Grenada,  i^  caridad. 
against  Spain,  captured  a  Spanish  vessel,  as  prize,  and  or- 
dered her  to  Cartbagena,  in  South  America.  This  prize  was 
fallen  in  with  by  a  United  States  armed  vessel,  and  the  cargo 
taken  out,  and  brought  into  the  United  States  for  adjudication, 
as  the  property  of  their  enemy.  Was  claimed  by  the  original 
Spanish  owner, — also  by  the  South  American  captor.  Was 
restored  to  him,  there  having  been  no  violation  of  our  neu- 
trality. Rule  being  for  the  neuter,  in  such  case,  to  leave  things 
as  he  finds  them  :  3.  The  case  not  within  the  Spanish  treaty, 
which  provides  for  restitution  only  when  a  capture  is  made  by 
a  pirate,  or  when  the  capture  is  made  within  the  jurisdictional 
limits  of  the  United  States.  This  case  was  neither.  The 
United  States  vessel  seized  this  cargo  as  British  property.  See 
the  evidence.  The  United  States  have  recognised  this  civil 
war.  4  Wheat.  Appen.  33  to  59. 

$  73.  fVhixt  a  capture  and  not  a  seizure  in  port.  As  lo  Johns,  it. 
where  a  policy  was  on  goods  from  Philadelphia  to  St.  Sebas-  ^xh?  Com 
lian's ;  and  the  vessel,  when  two  leagues  from  land,  was  iqs.  Comp. 
boarded  by  a  launch  from  the  shore,  with  forty  or  fifty  men 
on  board,  armed  with  two  swivels,  and  a  number  of  mu^ets. 
After  having  fired  two  guns,  and  ordered  the  master  to  bring 
to  his  vessel,  they  took  possession  of  her,  and  put  a  prize- 
master  on  board,  and  sent  her  to  Port  Passage,  where  she  was 
compelled  to  perform  quarantine  eight  days,  after  which  the 
agent  and  French  consul  went  on  board,  and  sealed  her 
hatches.  The  master  and  supercargo  were  sent  to  St.  Se- 
bastian's ;  and  sometime  after,  a  pilot  and  French  crew  were 
put  on  board  the  vessel,  and  she  was  sent  to  Bayonne.  The 
cargo  was  placed  under  sequestration,  and  remained  on  board 
the  vessel  about  two  months,  and  then  landed  by  order  of  the 
French  government,  and  placed  in  the  public  stores.  Held, 
to  be  a  total  loss  by  capture,  and  not  by  seizure  in  port. 
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Ch.  227. 

8  Dall.  164, 
leo,  Talbot 
V.  JanMD. 
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6  Wheat  838, 
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Wheat.  162, 
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LaAfflistad 
de  Ruei,  6 
Wheat  386, 
888 ;  captoH] 
claimants 
had  net 
violated  be. 


IRob.  R. 
ll4,Ani.ed. 


^  74.  Some  acts  committed  od  the  high  seas  maj  be  ua- 
lawful,  yet  not  piracies :  2.  However,  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
induce  a  neutral  court  to  restore  when  the  vessel  captured  is 
brought  within  its  jurisdiction :  3.  If  a  legal  cruiser  make  a 
capture  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  neutral,  having  no  right  to 
cruise,  it  is  unlawful,  and  if  so  brought  in,  will  be  so  restored  : 
4.  Only  legal  vessels  of  war,  owned  by  the  parties  at  war, 
are  exempted  from  the  examination  of  a  neutral  court,  as  to 
their  prizes  :  5.  And  if  a  vessel  claim  such  exemption,  the 
neutral  court  may,  if  applied  to,  inquire  into  her  true  charac- 
ter :  and  6.  If  not  a  legally  commissioned  cruiser,  she  may 
be  considered  as  having  no  commission,  or  a  mere  coloorabk 
one,*— is  none,  in  the  contemplation  of  national  law.  See  what 
is  an  innocent  arming  in  a  neutral  country.  3  Dallas,  307, 319. 
If  the  capture  be  made  within  the  limits  of  a  neutral  country, 
or  by  a  vessel  fitted  out  in  it  illegally,  its  courts  are  bound  to 
restore  to  the  owner  his  property  so  illegally  captured :  2.  A 
neutral  nation  may,  if  it  please,  allow  both  belligerents  to  fit 
out  their  vessels  of  war  in  its  ports,  and  this  is  no  breach  of 
neutrality. 

\  75.  On  a  piratical  capture,  the  original  owner's  property 
is  not  forfeited  by  the  captor's  misconduct,  in  violatiog  the 
municipal  laws  of  the  country  into  which  the  seised  vessel  is 
brought:  2.  Where  a  capture  i^  lawfully  made,  the  captor 
acquires  a  title,  to  be  divested  only  by  recapture,  or  by  a 
legal  sentence  of  his  own  country  }  and  the  property  is  for- 
feited if  the  captor  violate  those  laws,  and  of  a  neutral  country. 
The  capturing  vessel  was  a  commissioned  Venezuelan  priva- 
teer. The  vessel  captured  was  a  Spanish  ship,  with  slaves. 
Capture  was  regular.  Forfeited  by  violating  our  slave  act, 
enacted  March  3,  1807.  See  s.  9,  what  is  a  piratical  cap- 
ture. 

^  76.  A  Venezuelan  privateer  captured  the  Spanish  ship 
La  Amistad  de  Rues,  and  she  was  brought  into  the  United 
States  by  a  detachment  of  their  force,  and  restored  to  the  claim- 
ants. Held,  1.  In  cases  of  marine  torts,  the  probable  profits  of  a 
voyage  are  not  the  rule  of  damages  :  2.  If  a  belligerent  vio- 
late our  neutrality,  and  the  prize  voluntarily  comes  into  our 
ports,  our  courts  only  have  power  to  restore  the  specific  pro- 
perty to  the  original  owners,  with  costs  and  expenses,  penr 
dente  liiCf  and  if  they  leave  facts  doubtful,  the  court  will  not 
interfere. 

^  77.  JVhere  a  condemnation  must  be.  It  is  well  settled, 
that  the  court  which  condemns  must  be  held  in  the  dominions 
of  the  captor's  sovereign,  or  in  those  of  bis  ally  in  the  war. 
Therefore  it  cannot  be  held  in  a  neutral  country.  3  Rob.  R. 
96 ;  Am.  ed.  82|  86.   And  is  not  aided  by  a  sentence  of  a 
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court  of  prize  in  the  enemy's  country,  decreeing  restitution  to   Ch.  227. 
the  neutral  claimant)  on  the  circumstances  of  an  after  capture;   s^p^v^^^/ 
nor  is  the  captor's  prize  held  in  a  neutral  country,  aided  by 
its  consent.  Id.    See  the  case  of  the  Flad  Oyen. 

But  a  condemnation  of  a  prize  may  be  legally  made  in  the 
captor's  country,  though  the  prize  is  in  the  country  of  an  ally. 
As  in  the  war  of  1793,.  between  England  and  France,  and 
Spain,  her  ally,  a  British  ship  captured  and  carried  into  Spain 
by  a  French  privateer,  was  condemned  by  a  court  sitting  in 
France ;  and  held  legal,  though  at  the  time  of  the  condemna*: 
tion  the  prize  remained  in  the  Spanish  port.  The  Christopher's 
case,  2  Rob.  R.  209  ;  Am.  ed.  173,  185.  So  by  modem 
practice  such  condemnation  had  been  good,  though  the  prize 
had  been  carried  into,  and  remained  in  a  neutral  port.  4 
Cranch,  293,  Hudson  b  al.  v.  Guestier,  (fully  stated  in. an* 
other  place.)  And  Sir  William  Scott  thinks  Great  Britain 
is  bound  by  this  practice,  though  he  holds  principle  is  other- 
wise. 

^  78.  Recapturt  of  the  property  ofalUes.  On  this  subject 
the  English  law  is  that  of  reciprocity.  It  adopts  the  rule  of 
the  claimant's  country,  where  that  rule  is  known,  or  where  it 
can  be  ascertained.  Where  it  cannot  be,  then  the  English 
rule  is  applied.  Held,  where  a  Portuguese  vessel  was  re- 
captured by  an  English  vessel,  thought  best  to  apply  the  rule 
of  the  recaptor's  country,  when  that  of  tlie  claimant's  nation 
is  not  known.  1  Rob.  R.  42  to  67,  Am.  ed.  The  Santa  Cruz ; 
1  Rob.  R.  78,  85,  Am.ed.  The  Betsey.  April,  1794,  the 
English  captured  American  neutral  property.  In  Juoe,  1794, 
the  French  recaptured  it.  Held,  the  Americans  must  look  iq 
the  French,  as  their  recapture  entirely  destroyed  all  the  ef- 
fects of  the  English  capture. 

^  79.   Contrabands  of  war.    See  Ch.  40,  a.  6,  s.  8,  9,  10,  i  Rob.  R.  sa, 
11.  Masts  are  such.  And  contraband  articles  affect  the  inno-  ^»  ^^-  ^' 
cent  parts  of  the  cargo,  as .  far  as  both  belong  to  the  same 
person ;  but  not  other  innocent  articles,  the  property  of  a 
different  owner. 

Provisions  are  sometimes  contraband,  and  liable  to  capture,  j  Rob.  R. 
and  sometimes  not;    and  the  distinctions  are  numerous  in  l^*^' 
detail ;   the  principles   are  not  a  few.    One  principle  of    "* 
distinction  is  founded  in  the  place  where  produced.    One, — 
provisions  are  not  always  contraband  when  *'  of  the  growth  of        * 
the  country  that  exports  them,"  as  the  native  exports  of  a 
country,  by  the  citizens  thereof,  are  more  indulged.    Anollier 
ground  of  indulgence  is,  when  the  "  articles  are  in  their  native  - 
and  unmanufactured  state ;"  as  iron  is  not  contrabaud,  "though 
anchors  and  other  instruments  fabricated  out  of  it,"  are. 
Hemp  is  more  favoured  than  cordage  ;  and  wheat  than  bread« 
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Gs.  3S7«  AoodMr  principle  of  distiaoiioD  it,  <<  whether  the  erticlet  trm 
^^y^^  ioteoded  for  the  ordiotrj  uBe  of  life,  or  even  for  morcin^ 
ship's  use  $  or  whether  thej  were  going  with  a  bi^ij  probaUe 
destinatioD  to  military  use.  Hence  much  depends  on  the 
state  of  the  port  to  which  the  pronsions  be.  are  carried ;  if 
a  general  commercial  one,  it  will  be  understood  the  ardcles 
go  for  civil  use  i  though  occasioqaliy  a  vessel  of  war  may  be 
constructed  there.  C>tberwise«  if  a  port  whose  great  predom- 
inant character  is  of  a  naval  military  equipment.  In  tUs 
case^it  will  be  intended  the  articles  are  going  for  militaiy  use, 
though  merchant  ships  resort  there,  and  it  may  he  poenble 
the  articles  come  to  a  civil  use.  On  these  principles,  Bour- 
deaux  is  not,  and  Brest  is  a  wiilitary  port.  Hence  cheeses 
going  to  Brest,  if  such  as  the  French  ships  of  war  use,  are 
contraband,  and  were  condemned,  but  not  the  ship,  though 
both  belonged  to  the  same  owner,  because  be  had  acted  iairly, 
and  rather  from  mistake  tic. 
1  Rob.  R.  Generally  contrabands  owned  by  A  afiect  hb  ship,  or  his 

277,  Am.  ed.  part  of  if,  and  all  his  property  in  the  same  bottom.  As  where 
tar  was  going  from  Bremen  to  Rochelie,  owned  by  S.  con- 
demned as  contraband }  also  his  paH  of  the  ship  was  con- 
demned ;  the  tar  more  eqiecially,  because  taken  gom;  from 
a  fort  of  the  country  of  which  it  could  not  be  die  produce. 
But  contraband  cargo  does  not  wt^  a  forfeiture  tA  the  ship, 
where  owned  by  a  different  fair  pnmrietor. 
Rob.  R.  Contrabands  redeemed  instead  of  being  confiscated.   This 

99,  Am.  ed.  jg  ^  modem  relaxation  of  the  old  rule. 
3  Rob.  R.  A  ship  on  her  return  is  not  liable^  to  confiscation  for  having 

^'do^ios    ^^'''*'^  ^  cargo  of  contrabands  on  her  outward  voyage.  TaUow 
isnotacontraband.3Rob.R91,Am.ed.  Hemp  fitted  for  naval 
purposes  is  contraband ;  secut,  not  fit.  4  Rob.  R.  77.  But  hemp 
to  an  enemy's  port,  the  produce  of  Russia,  (neutral)  owned 
by  a  Russian  merchant,  not  contraband,  though  m  a  Damsh 
Aiicast,  1800.  ^'  Prussian  be.  ship.  139.    So  pitch  and  tar  owned  by  a 
'  Swede,  produced  in  Sweden,  captured  qn  a  voyage  from 
.  Sweden  (neutral)  to  a  Dutch  port  in  a  Swedish  ship,  not  con- 
traband. 135.    Otherwise  where  pitch  and  tar  are  not  the 
produce  of  the  exporting  country.  200. 
SRob.  R.  It  is  ^^^  the  settled  rule  in  England,  (A.  D.  1801,)  that 

178, 183,       the  carriage  of  contraband  with  a  false  destination,  will  work 
Am.  ed.  •      ^  condemnation  of  the  ship  as  well  as  of  the  cargo.    Was  a 
Prussian  ship  going  from  Lubeck  ostensibly  to  Lisbon,  but  in 
fact  to  Bilboa.     It  seems  the  cargo  was  owned  by  Hamburgh 
merchants  privy  to  the  false  destination.     Generally  the  car- 
2^242!^      riage  of  contraband  works  a  forfeiture  of  freight  and  expenses, 
Am!  •d/       but  not  of  the  ship. 
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<)  80.  AeU  ofOe  copiwr$  thatfoffnt  their  righit  fye.  The  Ch.  227. 
actual  wrongdoers  ooly  are  the  persons  liable  in  tlie  adinirahyi  v^F^/-^^ 
where  acts  of  limitatioos  are  not  applied.  When  the  captors  \^^'f"}^* 
improperly  carried  a  prise  to  Lisbon  and  detained  it  there,  ^  Rob.  ^ 
they  were  ordered  to  pay  damages  and  costs,  deducting  the  168,  iGO,  Ka^. 
expenses  that  would  have  arisen  in  conducting  the  prise  to  ^^^  ^^' 
England  be. 

Demurrage  is  given  against  them  for^  unnecessary  delay  in 
proceeding  to  trial.  1  R(4).  R.  241,  Am.  ed.    And  they  may 
be  compelled  to  proceed  to  adjudication.    3  Do.  192,  Tiie  ^ '^^*  ^' 
JHuldah.    If  they  embezale,  must  restore  in  value. 

But  under  a  commission  of  imlivery  the  captors  are  not  an-  4  Rob.  348, 
swerable  for  forcible  robberies  of  goods,  properly  deposited  in  J^Jf  ^*"" 
warehouses ;  and  if  a  neutral  ship  in  their  possession  be  lost  210,  Am.  e<L 
by  storms  be.  they  are  not  liable.    The  Carolina.    If  they 
conduct  with  fair  intentioa  they  are  not  answerable  for  more 
than  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  on  an  order  of  restoration. 

^  8L.  Frwids  in  caies  of  capture.  Many  rights  in  these  |.?^V^' 
cases  are  bst  by  ccmcealments  &c.,  amounting  to  legal  fraod.  sm.  ^ 
Therefore,  if  a  neutral  and  an  enemy  own  a  ship,  and  the  neu- 
tral claim  the  whole  when  captured,  the  whole  is  liable  to  con- 
demnation, because  his  claim  of  the  whole  is  a  fraudulent  coo- 
ceaiment  of  the  enemy's  part.  It  is  generally  true  when  the 
vessel's  papers  state  facts  truly,  and  then  no  suspicion  of  fraud 
arises,  her  owners  are  liberally  treated  in  courts  of  admiralty 
in  cases  ef  capture,  detention,  or  seizure,  and  often  restored, 
though  by  the  strict  rules  of  hw  liable  to  condemnation.  See 
I  Rob.  R.  286,  Am.  ed.,  332  London  ed. 

^  82.  BUchade.     See  Insurance  and  General  Index.    In  ^  '^o^*  R< 
the  blockade  of  Amsterdam,  Nov.  17»8,  Sir  WiMiam  Scott  ^/vrow  "^ 
held,  ^^  that  if  a  vessd  sail  for  a  blockaded  port,  after  having  Joaooa. 
teceived  notification  of  the  blockade,  the  act  of  sailing  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  breach  of  the  blockade  ;"--also  held,  that 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  country  notifying  a  blockade  to  notify 
the  revocation  also.     Quare^  if  such  sailmg  be  viewed  b  the 
United  States  as  a  breach  of  blockade.    In  the  case  of  the 
Neptunus,  1  Rob.   110,  this  dietinction  was  taken,  to  wit  ^— . 
in  the  case  of  a  blockade  de  fado  only,  such  sailing  may  not 
be  a  breach,  but  when  by  notification,  the  act  of  sailing  to  the 
blockaded  place  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence.    '^  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  the  notification  will  be  formally  revoked, 
and  that  due  nonce  will  be  given  of  it ;  till  that  is  done,  the 
port  is  to  be  considered  as  closed  up." 

Held  in  this  case,  that  if  a  ship  which  has  broken  a  block-  2  Rob.  R. 
ade  is  captured  in  any  part  of  the  same  voyage,  she  is  taken  ^^»  ^'°-  ^^' 
in  deUeiOy  and  is  a  subject  of  condemnation. 
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Ch.  337.       A  blockade  .18  directed  more  against  tbe  cargo  than  die 
^^ry^^    vessel ;  hence  tbe  court  infers,  that  her  going  into  tbe  port 
4  Rob.  77,      fraudulently,  is  going  in  the  service  of  tbe  cargo,  with  the 
T^Am.  ed.,   knowledge  and  by  the  direction  of  the  owner.    This  inferenee 
^  AlesAD-  1^^^^  ^  ^Y^^  condemnation  of  the  cai^o.     Was  a  voyage  from 
Lisbon,  ostensibly  to  Altona,  but  actually  going  into  Havre, 
then  blockaded,  under  a  pretence  of  wanting  provisions.   Ves- 
sel and  cargo  condemned,  though  owned  by  diffisrent  persons, 
and  though  urged  by  the  claimants  of  the  cargo  that  they 
were  not  bound  by  the  acts  of  the  master ;  and  the  court  said, 
that  if  they  suffer  any  incoovenienoe  they  must  look  to  him. 
llul^iSl^An.  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^''  sailing  in  itself  to  be  a  breach  of  blockade,  it 
ed.;  iss'iTha  must  clearly  appear  the  master  had  knowledge  of  the  notifica- 
Imlna.  |ion  of  the  blockade. 

If  the  vessel  sail  for  a  blockaded  port,  and  the  master  on 
learning  the  fact  alter  her  destination  and  sail  for  another  port, 
the  question  of  contraband  does  not  arise. 
8  Rob.  R.  Time  of  notice  of  blockade  from  Ameterdam  to  ike  United 

^Uie  Ado^  Sto^et.    The  calculation  seems  to  have  been  as  much  as  nine 
latdo.  months  for  notice  to  go  from  Amsterdam  or  England  to  the 

United  States,  and  counter  orders  to  return  from  tbem  to  Am- 
sterdam ;  not  only  distance  was  taken  into  view,  but  also  tbe 
accidents  by  which  the  general  intercourse  is  liable  to  be 
retarded. 
8  Rob.  R.  ^  83.  Acts  of  agents  residing  in  hhekaded  ports.    The 

N^itonas.  P'>i)<^>P*'  ^^^  ^^^  ^  responsible  for  tbem  as  in  common  cases. 
'*  Two  or  three  considerations  weigh  much  to  induce  me  (said 
the  Judge)  to  limit  the  extent  and  application  of  the  principle 
to  the  particular  cases.''  In  the  first  place,  the  law  of  bkck- 
ade  is  not  very  common  in  mercantile  experience,  is  new  to 
merchants,  and  not  very  familiar  to  lawyers  themselves ;  sec- 
ond consideration  is,  that  the  agents  of  foreign  merchttits  in 
the  enemy's  country  under  bk>ckade  do  not  stand  in  the  same 
situation  as  other  agents.  **  They  have  not  only  a  distinct, 
but  even  an  opposite  interest  from  that  of  their  principal,  to 
fulfil  the  commtssion  at  all  risks  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for 
their  own  private  advantage,  and  for  the  public  interest  of 
their  country,  at  that  time  under  the  particular  pressure  as  to 
the  exportation  of  its  produce."  Though  this  general  reascm- 
ing  of  the  judge  is  good,  there  roust  be  excepted  cases. 
1  Rob.  R.  ^  84.  Resisting  the  search  of  neutrals.    See  Insurance,  Ch. 

MariT^A  D.  ^'  ^'  ^7*  ^^  ^^  b®^°  decided,  that  if  a  vessel  (neutral)  sail 
1796.'  '  under  convoy  with  intentions  to  resist  a  search,  this  is  a  neu- 
tral resistance  of  search.  Tbe  convoying  ship  was  a  ship  of 
war,  a  Swedish  frigate,  and  the  vessel  captured  convoyed  by 
her  was  a  Swedish  merchantman,  both  neutral.  Like  casOjin 
principle,  4  Rob,  R.  333,  345,  Am.  ed.,  the  Elsabe.    It  may 
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be  observed,  tbat  the  case  of  Saloucei  &  Johnson  stands  quite  Cb.  227. 

§  86.  Freight  in  eases  of  capture.     When  the  ship  is  cap-  I^^LIS^ 
tured  it  is  a  general  rule  for  the  captors  to  alllow  the  master  ^'     ' 
his  whole  freight  &c.;    the  captors  take  the  place  of  the 
freighters ;  they  acquire  no  rights  against  the  neutral  roaster 
who  conducts  fairly }  but  freight  is  not  allowed  him  on  contra*- 
band  articles.    Several  cases. 

The  general  maxim  is,  tbat  capture  is  delivery,  is  true  only  i  Rob.  R. 
where  the  captors  succeed  fully  to  the  rights  of  the  enemy,  ^*^''^^^ 
and  represent  him  as  to  those  rights.     If  a  neutral  vessel  hav*-      ^    ^^^' 
ing  enemy's  goods  is  taken,  the  captor  pays  the  whole  freight, 
as  he  represents  the  enemy  by  taking  his  goods  jure  beUi;  and 
though  the  whole  freight  be  not  earned  by  completing  the 
voyage,  yet  as  the  captor  by  his  seizure  has  prevented  its 
completion,  bis  seizure  operates  as  a  delivery  of  the  goods  to 
the  consignee,  and  subjects  the  captor  to  the  payment  of  full 
freight  in  case  of  no  restoration  ;  if  restored,  the  ship  proceeds 
and  earns  her  freight  and  receives  it  according  to  contract, 
and  in  such  case  she  may  earn  her  freight  pro  rata  itinerie* 

Freight  refused  to  a  neutral  ship  carrying  salt  from  one  i  Rob.  R. 
Spanish  port  to  another ;  the  coasting  trade  in  war  not  open  ^^»  ^'"*  •^* 
to  neutrals  in  peace. 

Freight  refused  to  a  ship  in  the  colonial  trade  bound  from  3  Rob.  86, 
Mauritius,  ostensibly  to  Hamburgh,  but  captured  going  to  a  TbeAmerl- 
French  port  in  time  of  war.  The^in^. 

Freight  pro  rata  on  a  capture  and  recapture  refused  to  a 
vessel  brought  to  her  port  of  depasture,  or  one  near  to  it ; 
forfeited,  4  Rob.  164,  Am.  ed.,  the  goods  being  contraband ; 
The  master's  ignorance  not  allowed  ;  see  also  p.  195.  Cap- 
tors may  have  freight  when  they  carry  the  goods  to  the  des- 
tined place,  p.  228.  If  the  ship  by  lost  by  the  prize  master's 
negligence,  freight  is  not  limited  to  the  proceeds  of  the  goods 
saved,  p*  256; 

$86.  Several  eases  of  joint-captures.  The  ship  which 
claims  to  be  a  joint*captor  must  either  co-operate  in  fact,  or 
be  80  situated  as  to  encourage  the  capturing  ship,  or  to  intimi- 
date the  captured.  2  Rob.  R,  13,  226,  240;  3  Rob.  R. 
9,  14,  48,  169,  Am.  ed. 

^  87.  Postliminy n  says  Vattel,  '<  is  that,  in  virtue  of  which 
persons  and  things  taken  by  the  enemy  are  restored  to  their 
former  state  when  coming  again  under  the  power  of  the  na- 
tion to  which  they  belonged."  Vattel  B.  3,  c.  14,  s.  204. 
The  right  of  postliminy  ^*  is  of  no  foroe  among  neutral  na- 
tions ;"  such  must  deem  the  war  just  both  sides ;  hence  view 
all  taken  as  a  lawful  acquisition,  s.  208.  By  this  right  goods 
are  recoverable  as  far  as  certainly  known  ;  but  the  uncertainty 
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Cb.  SS7«  u  hioiMin  thaiBi  lu^  iaduo^d  a  nik  tkai  axeipts  A«m  firom 
^^^yi^^  the  laws  otpaitUmtw  generaUji  and  aoless  rclakeo  ioniedft- 
aieijr  after  taken.  But  Romaa  elavea  prere  always  the  anb- 
jecif  of  poiiUminfft  eter  beiag  kaewii.  a.  309.  Priaoiiets  of 
ivar,  towns,  and  territories,  wJUch  have  submitted  to  the  eneaiy 
and  promised  aUegiance  to  bimi  eanooc  of  themaehes  reCum 
10  their  fomer  eooditioB  bjr  this  rigMf  as  fiutb  ia  lo  be  kept 
even  with  enemies ;  but  if  retaken  by  their  fiiraier  snvereigo, 
he  reeoYers  aU  hia  former  rigbu  over  them,  and  he  is  bomd 
lo  place  them  in  their  former  cooditioo.  Those  prisoners  of 
war  who  give  their  parole  are  only  bound  not  to  nm  away, 
but  may  weB  be  retaken  by  their  countiy.  a.  211.  Goods 
aliened  by  the  capturing  enemy  are  not  the  subjects  of  this 
right,  but  things  immoveable,  as  lands  fac.  are»  and  if  he  alien 
them  before  confirmed  to  him  by  treaty,  the  buyer  must  kae 
them ;  or  the  capture  of  lands  may  be  confirmed  by  the  sob- 
mtssioa  of  the  whole  state.  Taking  a  prisoner  gives  no  right 
over  his  property  not  seised  with  him.  A  town  ceded  by 
treaty  of  peace,  or  completely  in  the  captor's  power  by  the 
aubroission  of  the  whole  state,  is  no  longer  entitled  to  the  right 
mfpotdianmy  ;  and  he  may  alien  it  irreversible,  and  ao  if  for- 
tunately recovered.  Id. ;  2  Wooddes.  p.  441,  aect.  34.  Th» 
right  of  po^tltsimy  does  not  exist  after  the  condusion  of  peaoe, 
not  as  to  things  ceded  or  restored,  or  about  which  the  treaty 
is  silent,  these  hurt  being  left  to  the  conqueror.  Vattel  B.  3, 
cb.  14,  s.  316.  Legally  to  alienate  moveables  the  captor 
must  have  complete  possession,  some  think  tweitty-ibor  hours' 
possession  is  it ;  some,  dthe  property  must  have  been  u^ 
prmtidia;  the  line  is  unsettled.  Sir  William  Scott  thinks  that 
by  the  general  practice  of  nations  a  sentence  of  coodeamation 
is  deemed  generally  necessaiy.  I  Rob.  R.  134,  case  of  die 
F)ad  Oyen.  This  is  the  settled  rule  in  Enghmd.  See  s.  43 ;  3 
Rob.  R.236 ;  see  alao,  Goss  a.  Withers,  and  Assievedo  v.  Cam- 
bridge. And  the  condemnatioo  must  be  in  a  competent  court 
in  tb«  country  of  the  enemy  or  of  hia  ally,  and  not  in  a  neu- 
tral country.  But  a  peace  concluded  confirms  the  captor's 
transfer  to  a  neutral,  even  though  no  coodemoatioo.  6  Rob. 
R.  143 ;  Marten's  Law  of  Natiooa,  391 ;  Wheaton  on  Cap- 
tures, 341. 

§  88.  CoaiaiefitortM.  On  a  full  view  of  the  law  of  nature 
'  and  nations,  unaffected  by  any  treaties,  the  foUowing  rules 
may  be  laid  down  as  to  captures  in  war,  especially  of  neutral 
property.  1st.  Every  independent  nation  has  the  sole  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction  within  its  own  territories,  ports,  bar- 
hours,  bays,  rivers,  and  straits,  and  within  cannon  shot  of  its 
shores. 
3d.  Whenever  a  nation  remaina  neutral  in  a  urar,  no  belli- 
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gereot  cad  ykktM  this  neutral  jarisdieikm,  bj  committiiig  any  Cr.  337. 
act  of  hostility  within  it,  not  ereo  tgainsc  an  enemj  flying 
into  it  from  fighting,  commenced  on  the  high  aeas. 

3d.  But  a  helligerent,  by  effectually  blockading,  beeieging, 
0r  In^eatmg  a  place  of  his  enemy,  acquires  the  jurisdiction 
round  it|  as  fiir  as  he  continues  exclusively  master  of  the  land 
Of  water ;  and  an  efiectual  blockade  be.  of  a  place,  is  where 
the  blockading  Tcssels  so  keep  their  stations,  that  it  is  immi- 
nenth'  dangerous  for  any  ship  or  vessel  to  enter  into  it,  or  to 
aail  from  it. 

4th.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  acquired  jurisdiction,  the  belli- 
gerent blockading  be.  has  a  right  to  forbid  the  neutral  to 
enter  the  place,  on  pain  of  confiscation  of  the  property  at- 
tempted to  be  poshed  into  ^,  after  notice  from  him  of  the  state 
thereof. 

5th.  But  as  the  beligerent  right  so  to  seize,  capture,  and 
confiscate  neutral  property,  is  solely  in  virtue  of  this  his  ac- 
quired jurisdiction,  (from  his  enemy,}  he  has  no  right  to  seize 
or  capture  beyond  the  jJVisdiction  so  acquired.  Hence  not 
on  the  high  seas,  as  there  he  cannot  acquire  it,  unless  the 
neutral  forfeit  his  said  property,  by  attempting  to  push  into 
each  place  after  such  notice  and  warning  off;  then  as  the 
properqr  is  forfeited  by  the  neutral  to  the  belligerent  so  block* 
adina  be.,  he  may  follow  it,  and  seize  it  on  the  high  seas. 

6m.  If  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  unaffected  by  trea- 
ties, recognize  at  all  contrabands  of  war,  it  forbids  to  be  car- 
ried by  a  neutral  to  a  belligerent  only  arms  and  instruments 
of  war,  actually  fitted  and  prepared  to  be  used  in  war,  not 
rough  materials,  that  may  by  skill  and  labour  be  fitted  and 
prepared  for  such  use. 

7th.  When  a  nation,  in  a  time  of  peace,  has  certain  com«« 
merce  with  other  nations,  and  remains  neutral  after  they  en- 
gage in  war,  it  may  honestly  and  impartially  continue  such 
commerce  in  the  war,  except  as  to  such  places  blockaded  bc.^ 
and  such  contrabands  of  war.  Such  places,  because  the  juris- 
diction about  them  is  changed  as  above  stated  ;  and  this  natural 
and  national  law  will  not  allow  a  neutral,  even  by  treaty  made 
in  peace,  directly  to  aid  in  arming  one  belligerent  against  the 
other ;  for  to  do  this,  is  evidently  to  take  a  part  in  the  war, 
and  the  belligerent  so  armed  against,  not  being  a  party  to 
such  treaty,  is  in  no  degree  bound  by  it.  It  is  absurd  to  say 
the  neutral  preserves  impartial  neutrality,  when  he  actively 
sends  such  arms  to  one  belligerent,  and  not  to  the  other ;  but 
if  he  send  such  arms  to  both,  and  they  receive  them,  then 
neither  can  complain. 

8th.  The  right  to  capture  property  in  war,  rests  on  owner- 
ship generally ;  hence  a  belligerent  may  capture  his  enemy's 
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Ch.  Sd7,  property,  fouDd  in  a  neutral  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  and  with- 
out territorial  jarisdiction,  paying  the  neutral  master  his  freight, 
damages,  and  costs.  The  right  of  search  is  of  course  when, 
properly  exercised. 

9th.  On  the  same  principle  the  belligerent  cannot  confiscate 
neutral  property  found  in  an  enemy's  vessel ;  and  the  owner- 
ship of  the  property  is  a  better  ground  to  act  on,  than  the 
influence  of  the  flag ;  and  it  is  not  only  more  honest,  but 
more  for  the  interest  of  a  wealthy  nation,  to  make,  by  fair 
purchase,  enemy's  property  truly  neutral,  than  to  carry  it  fat 
freight  8sc.  as  enemy's ;  but  it  cannot  be  made  thus  neutral 
while  in  iraiuiiu  on  the  high  seas,  in  a  time  of  war. 

(^  10th.  The  neutral  may  act  passively,  and  within  his  own 
territories  sell  even  such  arms  and  instruments  of  war  to  one 
belligerent,  fairly  and  bona  fide^  if  ready  to  do  the  same  to 
the  other.  This  law  only  forbids  the  •eutral  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  transporting  them  to  him.  Further,  when  the 
neutral  sells  them,  he  has  no  right  to  know  what  the  purchaser 
means  to  do  with  them  ;  he  seUs  th%m  to  pass  into  the  market 
generally.  But  it  is  conceived,  that  when  the  neutral  selk 
them,  directly  intending  they  shall  go  to  arm  one  particular 
belligerent  against  the  other ;  as  this  is  designedly  to  ^t  on 
one  side  in  the  war,  he  becomes,  in  a  degree,  an  ally  in  it, 
and  subjects  his  property  to  capture. 

1  Itb.  A  neutral  nation  may  manufacture  and  sell  arms  to 
both  belligerents,  and  of  course  provisions  and  other  produc* 
tions,  for  when  both  buy,  neither  can  complain ;  and  so  per^* 
mit  its  neutral  citizens,  or  subjects,  as  they  may  see  fit,  to 
serve  both  in  arms  or  otherwise;  so  to  permit  both  to  enlist 
soldiers  in  its  territories,  especially  if  bound  so  to  do  by  trea- 
ties made  before  the  war ;  perhaps  so  to  permit  one  bellige- 
rent alone,  if  bound  so  to  do  by  treaties  made  before  the  war, 
and  with  no  special  reference  to  it,  but  in  reference  to  all 
nations,  or  to  any  war ;  for  no  nation  ought  to  refuse  to  exe- 
cute a  treaty  or  convention  fairly  made,  because  some  other 
nations  see  fit  to  engage  in  war.  But  the  effect  of  the  exe- 
cution may  be  in  some  cases  to  make  the  neutral  an  ally,  and 
then  bis  property  may  of  course  be  captured. 

12th.  Whether  a  neutral,  by  his  acts  and  intentions,  is  made 
an  ally  in  the  war  or  not,  is  a  question  usually  which  must  de- 
pend on  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  Some  cases,  however, 
are  dear, — as  if  our  nation,  in  a  time  of  peace,  foresees  a 
war  inevitable,  between  two  certain  nations,  and  with  a  direct 
intention  to  assist  one  of  them  in  it  against  the  other,  makes  a 
treaty  accordingly,  and  executes  it  to  such  purpose,  in  the 
war,  such  nation,  otherwise  neutral,  becomes  an  ally  with  the 
favoured  belligerent,  and  gives  the  other  a  right  to  capture, 
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of  course,  the  property  of  such  pretended  neutral.    For  in   Ch.  338. 

these,  as  in  private  affairs,  it  is  the  intention,  made  manifest,     Jlrt.  1. 

that  is  to  be  most  regarded..    An  enemy's  vessel  ostensibly 

transferred  and  continued  in  his  trade,  is  liable  to  capture ; 

but  the  evidence  and  circumstances  must  prove  the  transfer 

was  a  mere  cover,  not  bond  fide.    .But  whether  transferred 

or  not,  the  course  of  traffic  and  employment  may  decide  tlie 

right  of  capture,  (I  Rob.  R.  1,  13,  15,  16,)  independent  of 

the  owner's  domicil;  and  if  for  want  of  a  sea-port  in  his 

own  neutral  country,  he  continues  his  vessel  in  the  enemy's 

trade,  she  is  liable  to  be  captured,  p.  17. 


CHAPTER  CCXXVUL 


OUR  WRIT  OF  RIGHT,  AND  PLEADINGS  &e.  THERRIN  BRIEFLY 
EXAMINED. 

Art.  1.  The  nature  of  this  writ  fyc.  It  is  the  highest  writ  in  F.  N.  B.  1, 2, 
the  law,  and  being  so  of  course  when  there  is  a  decision  in  it,  ^""^  ^'    ^ 
the  demandant  can  have  no  other  writ.  3  Wils.  419  ;  5  East,  s^^alLd'Si.  * 
272.     It  lies  only  for  a  fee  simple  estate,— -only  against  the  Com.  108, 
tenant  of  the  freehold  or  inheritance  in  fee  demanded,— only  eSilidb  229. 
on  the  actual  seizin  of  right  of  the  demandant,  or  of  his  ances-  ~i  ch.'on  ' 
tor  once  had,  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  acts  of  limita-  S'lJ^ri** 
tion,  and  seizin  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee,  by  taking  esplees.  bi*.  Com.  191 
fWhat  proves  such  seizin,  see  Oh.  104,  a.  3,  s.  34 ;)  2  Bos.  I04.--Co.  l/ 
«  P.  270.     It  lies  concurrently  with  all  other  writs  when  a  ^^iHl  S**' 
fee  simple  estate  may  be  recovered,  and  it  lies  after  them.  Co.  com.  loi.— 
Lit.  281,  293.    It  lies  for  an   infant  diss.eizor  against  his^o^^^i^*— 
alienee ;  "  for  as  to  such  parties  the  disseizor  has  the  greater  ^^booUi 
right."     It  also  lies,  where  the  demandant  is  barred  from  his  08,  ii2w—  ' 
possessory  action.  3  Com.  D.  644.     Lies  not  for  a  purchaser  ?J?^*^®"» 
or  devisee,  but  on  his  own  seizin.  2  Saund.  45.     Lies  solely 
on  the  right  of  property,  and  has  no  regard  to  the  right  of 
possession ;    2  Saunders,   450,   Williams'  Notes  i    and  the 
mUe  is  joined  on  the  mere  right ;   2  Saund.  45  e,  Williams^ 
Notes ;  und  in  England  is  triable  only  by  the  grand  assize ;  Id. 
as  to  which  the  tenant  begins  to  give  evidence,  45  f;  and  the 
jury  cannot  find  a  special  verdict  on  the  mise  joined.  Id.  And 
nothing  in  the  action  can  be  pleaded  but  a  collateral  warranty, 
and  every  thing  else  may  be  given  in  evidence  upon  the  mi$$ 
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Cfl.  338.  jmned.  Id.   But  see  Booth  and  post.   And  as  the  demandant 

Art.  3.     must  allege  and  prove  actual  seizkiy  it  seems  to  follow  be  has 

^^^.y^^    this  writ  oaly  for  property  of  which  be  can  be  actual)^  seised. 

Art.  2.  The  demandanfi  dedaratian. 
5Eaft,272,        He  must  in  this  writ  of  right  allege  in  his  count,    that 
siade'^^ux.    ^^^  ancestor  was  seized  of  right,  as  well  as  that  he  was  seised 
in  error.—     b  lib  deiiiesoe  of  fee,  for  so  are  all  the  English  precedents. 
^^Vr^'  ^  ^  ^^^'  ^^^'     ^^^^  though  478ih  section  of  Littleton  shews, 
sio]  677.       that  an  infant  disseizor  may  recover  in  a  writ  of  right  agamst 
The  caM  H.    hts  alienee,  yet  it  does  not  shew  the  form  of  the  count  must 
ported'does   °^^  ^^  ®^  above,  suting  seisin  of  right,  whatever  may  be  re- 
not  state  the   quired  as  to  the  proof:   2.  So  the  demandant  most  allege  in 
pit's  seixin     his  couut  accurately  and  truly,  how  he  is  heir  of  his  ancestor 
^F.V"B/i.  ^  seized;   this  point  is  clear;    3.  On   the  ground  above 
stated,  if  the  demandant  sue  on  his  own  seizin,  be  most  allege 
in  his  count  that  he  was  seized  of  right*     See  a  good  form  of 
a  count  in  a  writ  of  right,  in  Currier  &  al.  «.  Parsons,  post ; 
also  in  Tissen  v.  Clark,  3  Wils.  419,  541. 
Art.  3.  The  plea,  issue,  and  evidence. 
45^*!*"^    *        ^  ^ '  ^^^^'  '^ ''  ^^^  ^  above,  that  nothing  can  be  pleadU 
Bro.  Draft'"*  ^°  ^'^  actioo  but  a  collateral  warranty,  and  that  aU  besides  is 
48.~Booth,    in  evidence,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  general  doctrine ;  yet  it 
wiis  ^^d]^   is  in  some  books  said,  that  the  tenant  may  plead  speciallj 
1  H.  Bl.  1.      several  matters,  as  a  Gne  levied,  a  former  judgment  in  a  writ 
Dally  r.  King,  of  right,  a  devise  by  the  demandant's  ancestor,  he.    And 
Real  Actions  ^o^t'^  ^^  J^®*'  Actions,  says,  in  pleading  in  a  writ  of  right,  "  if 
118,115.      '  the  matter  in  bar  to  the  assize  be  clear,  then  it  is  sometimes 
most  for  the  advantage  of  the  tenant  to  plead  it,  and  not  put 
himself  on  the  grand  assize,  which  is  very  dilatory."  p.  115. 
And  the  same  author  says,  (p.  114,)  a  '^  collateral  warranty,  is 
to  be  pleaded  in  bar,  and  not  to  be  given  in  evidence  on  the 
mise  joined ;  and  the  reason  I  conceive  to  be,  because  the 
warranty  does  not  prove  any  right,  that  is  nUtter  le  droit  out 
of  the  feoffor,  and  put  it  into  the  feoffee,  but  only  bars  him  of 
his  right  by  'force  of  the  covenant  real,  so  that  if  the  mise 
should  be  joined  upon  the  mere  right,  the  warranty  would  not 
help,  because  the  grtind  assize  must  give  their  verdict  upoo 
the  mere  right,  which  remains  still  in  the  party,  notwithstand- 
iog  the  warranty  ;  but  if  he  plead  the  warranty  in  bar,  then  the 
demandant  is  estopped  by  his  warranty."    Cites  Lit.  sect 
478.     This  reasoning  and  manner  of  pleading  will  hold  when- 
ever the  demandant  is  estopped,  barred,  or  rebutted,  merely 
by  his  warranty. 

§  2.  Booth,  155,  adds,  'Mn  regard  all  special  matters  may 
be  given  in  evidence  in  a  writ  of  right  upon  the  mise  joined, 
therefore,  that  is  the  safest  way  so  to  plead." 

$  3.  8  Crancb,  244.    On  the  fourth  point  made,  the  court 
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held,  that  "  under  the  act  of  Virginia  of  1806,"  ch.  27,  <^  re-  Ch.  228^ 

forraiDg  the  proceedings   in  a  writ  of  right,"   ''  the  tenant     n^rU  3. 

may  at  his  election  plead  any  special  matter  in  bar  in  a  writ 

of  right,  or  give  it  in  evidence  on  the  mise  joined  ;  the  act  is 

not  deemed  compulsive  but  cuimilative."     And  see  3  Wils. 

420,  a  second  plea.   Green  v.  Liter,  8  Cranch,  229,  251 ; 

see  Ch.  104,  a.  3,  s.  34. 

$  4.  The  issue.  It  seems  on  the  grounds  just  stated  there 
may  be  a  common  issue  joined  in  a  writ  of  right,  whenever  the 
tenant  elects  to  plead  any  special  matter  in  bar,  as  collateral 
warranty,  a  former  judgment,  iic. ;  and  the  issue  will  grow  out 
of  the  pleadings  as  in  other  cases ;  and  mtlst  in  his  special 
pleas,  plead  according  to  the  rules  of  law ;  hence,  he  cannot 
plead  a  plea  amounting  to  the  general  issue  &c.  But  the  3  Wtis.  419, 
mise  joined  in  the  usual  issue  in  this  action,  which  is  thus,  and  Vj^  *' 
the  said  D  (tenant,)  comes  and  defends  the  right  of  the  said 
Tissen,  (demandant,)  and  his  seizin,  when  &c.,  and  the  whole 
be.,  and  whatever  be.,  and  he  prays  a  recognition  to  be 
made  whether  the  said  D,  (tenant,)  has  a  greater  title  to  hold 
the  tenements  aforesaid  with  the  appurtenances  to  him  and 
his  heirs  as  tenants  thereof,  as  he  now  holds  the  same,  or 
whether  the  said  Tissen,  (demandant,)  has  title  to  hold  the 
same  tenements  with  the  appurtenances,  as  he  has  above  de* 
manded  the  same  &c. ;  and  the  said  Tissen  (demandant,)  doth 
the  like.  And  the  tenant  by  leave  of  the  court  also  pleaded  in 
bar  a  fine  with  proclamation  levied,  16  Geo.  II.  be.  and  non- 
claim.  But  the  court  thought  this  matter  might  be  in  evi- 
dence on  the  mise  joined.  The  objection  to  this  second  plea 
was,  that  an  issue  on  it  must  be  tried  by  a  common  jury  of 
twelve,  whereas  die  mise  joined  in  the  same  action  could  be 
tried  only  by  the  grand  assize,  consisting  of  four  knights  be, 
and  twelve  other  jurors,  in  all  sixteen  jurors  or  recognitors. 
This  objection  does  not  lie  in  our  practice,  as  we  try  the  mise 
joined  by  a  common  jury  of  twelve  men. 

^  5.  The  tenant  may  also  pray  in  aid  in  the  form  stated.  Aod2Bo«.& 
2  Saund.  46  d,  be. ;  and  if  tenant  for  life  only,  and  he  do  i^,ft!  3^"^"^. 
not,  strictly  he  forfeits  his  estate.  Id.    And  he  ought  to  pray 
in  aid  him  in  reversion  or  remainder,  in  tail  or  in  fee,  to  de- 
fend the  inheritance.     Must  be  before  a  general  imparlance. 
See  also  the  form,  Ch.  177,  a.  3,  s.  5,  in  a  note. 

§  6.  Demandants  evidence.     It  seems  to  be  settled,  as  be-  i  H.Bl.6. 
fore  stated,  that  he  must  allege  in  his  count  actual  seizin  of  i>einandant 
right ;  but  must  he  prove  actual  seizin  of  right.     It  seems  ^^^f  getein. 
clear,  he  must  prove  actual  seizin.    This  point  is  well  settled  Green  o.  Li- 
in  8  Crancfa,  244,  where  the  court  say,  '*  it  is  clear  by  the  ^^''* 
whole  amount  of  authority,  that  actual  seizin  or  seizin  in  deed, 
is  at  common  law  necessary  to  maintain  a  writ  of  right  :*' 
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Cb.  228.   and  that  the  said  act  of  Virginia  has  not  altered  the  law  in 
Art.  3.     this  respect,  though  it  has  given  the  form  of  a  count,  oroitting 
any  allegation  of  seizin  and  taking  tiplees^  for  the  act  alao 
gives  the  form  of  joining  the  nUse  ;  and  this  fonn  preserves 
the  inquiry,  <*  which  has  the  greater  right,*'  as  the  form  at 
common  law.     The  act  also  allows  *'  any  special  matter  to  be 
8  Craiich,      given  in  evidence  on  the  mx$t  joined  ;  ,and  seizin  on  the  Mwe 
246;  cUes     joined  has  ever  been  essential."     And  the  Virginia  ad  of 
TOtlSlT*'     limitations,  December  19,  1792,  ch.  77,  (old  act  revised) 
Co  Litt.S4a.  on  this  point  limits  a  writ  of  right  upon  ancestral  seizin  to  fifty 
41^  41^'^'     years,  and  on  the  demandant's  own  seizin  to  thirty  years,  next 
Com.  D.*^    before  the  teste  of  the  writ.     Hence,  he  must  prove  such 
Uses  B.  i.       seizin  or  fail ;  but  he  need  not  prove  taking  espkes^  they  are 
46^u:  *?*   ^^  consequence  of  seizin  ;  and  in  some  cases  there  cannot  he 
D.liilM.      &ny,  (1  H.  Bl.  1,  5,  the  court  said,  *Mhe  demandant  most 
shew  an  actual  seizin  either  in  himself  or  his  ancestor,  by  tak- 
ing the  esphes**)  nor  actual  entry  under  title ;  even  at  oommoo 
law,  a  constructive  seizin  in  deed  is  sufficient  in  some  cases. 
And  see  Seizin,  Ch.  104,  a.  3 ;  and  Ch.  132,  estates  by  en- 
try and   possession.      '*  And  the  Kentucky  act  respecting 
conveyances,  which  is  in  substance  like  the  statute  of  uses, — 
gives  to  private  deeds  the  same  legal  effect.**   A  patent  under 
the  land  law  of  Virginia  of  1779,  ch.  13,  gives  the  patentee 
actual  seizin  of  the  land  he.     Cites  5  Co.  94,  stating,  ^*  that 
letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  do  amount  to  a  hvery  in 
law/'    This  is  a  delivery  of  seizin  where  there  is  no  interfer- 
ing possession.     Further,  such  a  patent  under  the  act  of  Vir- 
ginia must  be  considered  as  a  statute  grant,  and  the  legislature 
meant  it  ^ould  give  a  complete  title  to  wilderness  lands  with- 
out actual  entry,  which  was  often  impracticable.  It  is  believed 
that  this  has  been  the  construction  of  legislative,  State,  and 
Federal  grants  of  lands  generally.    See  the  reasons  at  large 
given  by  Judge  Story  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court 
in  Green  v.  Liter,  8  Cranch,  p.  244.    In  Kentucky  a  patent 
is  the  completion  of  the  legal  title, 
e  Cranch,  ^  7.  Mtut  the  demandant  prove  hi$  ieizin  to  be  of  righif 

^'  In  Green  v.  Liter,  the  court  held,  that  **  it  is  the  legal  title 

only  that  can  come  in  controversy  in  a  writ  of  right ;"  ^  the 
previous  stages  of  title  are  merely  equitable,  which  a  court  of 
chancery  may  enforce,  but  a  court  of  common  law  vrill  not 
entertain.  In  this  opinion  we  adopt  the  principles  which  the 
courts  of  Kentucky  have  been  understood  uniformly  to  sanc- 
tion." Seizin  of  right  must  mean  rightful  seisin,  not  by  dis- 
seizin, if  it  means  any  thing.  Yet  there  is  one  case  at  least 
which  shews  a  seizin  by  disseizin  will  support  a  writ  of  right ; 
that  is  the  case  of  the  infant  above  stated  from  Litt.  sect 
478 ;   and  5  East,  289 ;  in  which  it  is  said  the  *<  seizin. 
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though  acquired  by  wrong,  will  establish  a  right  against  one  Ch«  338. 
who  can  only  claim  under  the  demandant,  whose  alienation  on     Art*  3. 
account  of  bis  non-age  will  not  be  binding."    This  case  of  s^^v^i-/ 
the  infant  is  that  of  a  disseizor  who  has  not  aliened  at  all. 
This  case  does  not  prove  that  a  demandant,  whose  title  com- 
mences by  disseizin,  can  recover  against  a  tenant  not  claiming 
under  him.  This  writ  has  no  regard  to  the  right  of  possession. 
3  Saund.  45  e.  Yet  the  mise  joined  raises  directly  the  ques- 
tion, which  party  has  ''  the  greater  right." 

As  the  writ  of  right  does  not  regard  the  right  of  possession, 
but  only  the  mere  right  of  property  ;  it  seems  to  foUow'that  ' 
no  title  the  demandant  has,  beginning  in  disseizin,  can  support 
this  writ,  till  that  title  has  become  legal  by  length  of  time  and 
quiet  possession,  for  60,  50,  or  40  years,  as  the  statutes  of 
limitation  may  be. 

§  8.  Can  the  tenant  defend  by  giving  in  evidence  a  better  Green  v.  Li- 
subsisting  adverse  title  in  a  third  person,  in  a  writ  of  right  on  J®3"j|!lg  "** 
the  mise  joined.  8  of  Cranch,  350,  it  is  decided  be  cannot ;  for  ch.'ie4,  a.  3, 
this  "  writ  brings  into  controversy  only  the  mere  rights  of  the  »•  84. 
parties  to  the  suit."     No  reason  is  reported  as  given  by  the 
court  or  counsel  of  the  demandant. 

In  this  writ  of  right,  Tyssen  v.  Clark,  the  material  question  d  Wils.  419, 
was,  if  the  demandant's  grandfather,  in  1706,  made  a  grant  ^h^^t 
in  fee  to  Thomas  Flanders,  of  the  premises,  or  a  lease  for  ciaric°A'D- 
forQr-one  years.     Gould  J.  held,  the  tenant's  evidence  proved  ]778.~-Ch. 
such  a  grant.     But  the  other  judges  held  it  only  amounted  to  ^^h^^i^  \ 
a  presumption  thereof,  and  so  to  rebut  it  let  in  loose  evidence,  7,s.  ii.~See 
as  will  be  stated  in  a  future  page.     On  a  fair  view  of  this  Camp ». 
case,  it  appears  that  had  the  other  judges  held  as  Gould  J.  did,  ch?22]7a.' 
that  the  tenant's  evidence  proved  such  a  grant  of  the  fee  to  16,  s  u 
Flanders,  a  third  person,  under  whom  he  did  not  claim,  then 
the  tenant  must  have  prevailed.    And  his  counsel  urged  that 
his  evidence  proved  the  grant,  and  that  this,  and  possession 
under  it,  proved  that  the  demandant's  ancestor  had  not  been 
seized  within  sixty  years.     Perhaps  the  material  question  in 
this  case  was,  should  any  evidence  have  been  admitted  ta 
prove  a  title,  of  any  sort,  adverse  to  the  demandant's  ?     But 
such  was  admitted,  though  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  grant ; 
had  it  been  sufficient  to  prove  it,  it  had  proved  a  complete  ad- 
verse title.    Thus  the  court  did  admit  the  tenant  to  prove,  if  he 
could,  that  the  demandant's  grandfather  did  niake  a  grant  in  fee 
to  Flanders,  a  stranger  ;  and  if  the  tenant's  evidence  had  been 
sufficient  to  prove  such  grant,  it  would  have  fully  proved  the  de- 
mandant's grandfather  not  only  passed  the  seizin,  but  also  the 
mere  right  of  property  from  himself  to  this  stranger,  and  thus  a 
title  in  him  would  have  defeated  the  demandant's  action ;  and  in 
fact  the  main  title  tried  was  between  him  and  Flanders.   But  it 
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Ch.  328.  mv8t  be  adiaktedy  there  have  been  leveral  decisions  to  the  i 

Art.  3.     trar jr,  some  of  which  are  stated  in  this  work*    On  the  other 

v^^-v^^.^  hand,  if  the  demaodant  io  fact  has  no  title,  why  should  he  be 

allowed  to  deprire  the  tenant  of  his  possession,  and  even  right 

of  possession  ;  as  stated  in  several  eases  in  a  future  article. 

8Wlli.6e8—      ^  9*  Form  of  the  judgwtent  for  the  dewumdani.    This  is 

s^^^k^  ^  ^^^*    ^  '^  considered  that  the  said  A.  B.  recover  his  seizin 

pit* be  d€^      against  the  said  C.  D.  of  the  tenements  aforesaid,  with  the 

ttulied  after   appurtenances,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  quit  of  the  said  C. 

•d  7con^"  ^'  ^^  ^^^  '^''^  forever ;  and  the  said  C.  D.  in  mercy  fee.  For 

v!c  6,    '     tiie  *  tenant,  Co.  L.  S95.     So  if  he  confess  the  action,  or  is 

Droit  non-suit. 

$  10.  TAe  eiei0  in  a  writ  of  right.  See  View  in  our  prac- 
tice, Ch.  68,  a.  4,  s.  4  s  Ch.  178,  a.  13,  s.  12 ;  Ch.  179,  a. 
16,  s.  12.     In  England,  see  Willes,  345,  Davis  9.  Lees. 

See  the  ten  points  decided  in  a  writ  of  rights  Ch.  104,  a. 
3,  s.  34.  See  also  points  decided  in  a  writ  of  right,  Ch.  178, 
a.  15,  a.  21 ;  Ch.  99,  in  sundry  cases. 
8Bi.Com.         ^11.  When  the  right  of  possession  is  lost  by  length  of 
103, 197.—    time,  or  by  judgment  against  the  true  owner  in  land  actions 
f  to  la-^      of  inferior  grades,  there  remains  no  remedy  but  this  writ  ot 
Bne.  book     right ; — in  England,  patent^  or  directed  ofen  to  the  lord  of 
|>.«h.  8.-^      the  manor,  or  in  his  absence  to  his  bailiff,  or  dote,  directed 
ei3^  Bl.     sealed  to  particular  persons.    And  this  writ  of  right  \s  of  so 
Com.  Appen.  forcible  a  nature,  that  it  overcomes  all  obstacles,  and  judgment 
^!^^Co^''  in  it  is  absolutely  final ;  and  the  true  ground  of  it  is  the  ten- 
D.  Droit.  R    ftnt's  unjustly  withholding  from  the  true  owner  his  lands  he  is 
i.B.  2.  B.8.  justly  entitled  to  in  fee.    Usually  the  writ  of  right  is  first 
brought  in  England  in  the  court  baron  of  the  lord,  and  then 
is  patent ;  and  if  he  hold  none,  then  it  is  brought  in  the  king's 
courts  by  writ  or  praeipe  originally,  and  then  it  is  a  writ  of 
right  doie^  being  directed  to  the  sheriff,  and  returnable  into 
said  court.     As  our  writs  of  right  are  all  served  by  the  same 
officers,  all  issuing  from,  and  returnable  to  the  courts  of  the 
States,  the  distinction  of  patent  and  dose  is  unnecessary,  and 
not  used.    The  writ  to  the  lord  may  include  several  tene* 
ments,  held  by  several  tenants,  whereof  the  pit.  is  deforced ; 
but  when  he  issues  process  he  severs  them,  and  then  is  de- 
manded of  each  the  land  he  holds,  as  in  the  writ  of  right 
doee  ;  still  if  joined  in  either,  there  may  be  a  joint  verdict,  and 
judgment  against  them,  if  they  do  not  plead  in  abatisment 
Booth,  28,     ^^  non-tenure,  ioint  tenancy,  sole  tenancy,  and  several  ten- 
31  — i  Com.  ancy,  are  good  pleas  in  abatement.     And  so  is  the  law  in  the 
AM  ^^'  t    U°'^^  States  as  to  pleading,  strictly  considered.    But  so 
— Lutw^n.    situated  are  many  of  our  new  lands,  and  the  intruders  on  them, 
that  it  would  be  ruinous  in  actions  brought  to  recover  them,  to 
countenance  the  strict  rules  of  pleading,  applicable  to  oU 
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coimffle^,  ildd  knd  fenced  and  cuhi^ated,  as  will  be  shewn  Cr.  2S8. 
presently,  somewhat  at  large,  in  stating  a  few  such  American     Art.  3. 
cases.  See  Ch.  176,  a.  12,  s.  1  to  28,  Non-tenure  be.  The  \^^^y^\J 
disabiKty  of  one  pit.  in  this  writ  abates  it..  See  Ch.  176,  a  4, 
s.  9. 

§  12.  Procttiings  in  the  unit  of  right  hoto  ttformtd  in  the 
United  States,  The  proceedings  fn  this  writ  in  England  arci 
vetj  various  and  prolix :  various,  because  there  are  severat 
kinds  of  them  tried  in  courts  differently  constituted  ;  as  in 
that  country  there  is  a  right  jvd^en/,  a  commission  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor  to  proceed  in  it  in  his  court ;  a  writ  of  right 
doit^  issued  out  of  the  courts  at  Westminster,  directed  to  the 
sheriff,  and  triable  iti  the  law  courts  there  ;  the  writ  of  right 
of  London  &c :  prolix,  because  so  many  steps  must  be  taken 
in  carrying  one  through  to  execution,  and  getu'ng  possession, 
that  often  it  is  years  before  the  sait  is  Bnished.  3  Bl.  Com. 
193  uy  197,  and  Appendix.  And  therein  may  be  wager  of  bat- 
tle. See  Bracton,  who  wrote  before  these  proceedings  were 
reformed  by  English  statutes  ;  Fitzhebert's  Natura  Brevium ; 
.  the  Register  of  Writs  ;  also  Reeves*  History  of  the  Common 
Law ;  Comyns'  Digest ;  Coke  on  Littleton  ;  Coke's  Reports 
and  Entries ;  Rastelrs  Entries ;  Booth  on  Real  Actions.  And 
as  to  the  more  modern  proceedings  in  this  writ  in  particular 
cases  in  England,  see  3  Wils.  419,  541  ;  5  East,  272  ;  2  B. 
fcP.  384;  1  H.  Bl.  1. 

§  13.  In  the  United  States,  especially  in  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  be.  the  proceedings  in  this  writ,  are  as  expeditious  as 
in  other  land  actions  in  which  the  inbeiitance  is  demanded. 
There  is  but  one  kind  of  writ  of  right  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  in  all  cases  issued  from  a  court  of  law,  usually 
the  lower  court  in  the  county  in  which  the  land  demanded 
lies,  or  the  Federal  Circuit  Court ;  and  it  is  issued  in  the 
common  summons  form,  directed  to  the  sheriff,  or  other 
proper  officer,  by  him  served  on  the  tenants  named  in  it, 
and  returned  by  him  to  such  court  issuing  it,  as  other  writs  are  ; 
and  all  this  may  be  done  in  fifteen  days,  and  the  action  may 
be  entered  the  first  day  of  the  court's  sitting,  and  the  tenants 
called.  The  court  proceeds  in  it  generally  as  in  other  land 
actions,  brought  for  recovering  the  inheritance.  Pleas  in 
abatement,  aid-prayer,  oyers,  and  vouchers  are  the  same.  So 
pleading  in  bar  any  special  matter,  as  a  former  judgment  in  a 
writ  of  right  &:c.,  as  a.  3.  s.  1.  A  common  jury  tries  the 
issue,  whether  the  proper  one,  the  mise  joined^  or  not  guilty, 
be  pleaded.  A  view  by  the  jury  of  the  estate  demanded, 
a  new  trial,  and  review,  are  as  in  other  land  actions.  The 
matters  in  pleading  almost  peculiar  on  the  writ  of  right  are, 
1.  The  demandant,  in  grounding  his  action  on  his  own  title, 
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Ch.  238.  alleges  the  actual  seizin  he  means  to  proves  as  essential  to 
Art,  4.  support  his  action,  to  be  a  seizin  of  right,  as  before  stated : 
^^y^^  2*  He  accurately  traces  from  this  seizm  his  title  to  himself; 
this  he  does  in  some  other  land  actions,  though  not  in  writs  of 
entry,  as  already  shewn  :  3.  He  alleges  a  deforcement,  and 
not  a  disseizin ;  this  he  also  does  in  some  other  such  actions, 
as  seen  in  our  precedents :  4.  He  demands  the  lands  be.  as 
liis  right  and  inheritance  :  5.  The  mist  joined,  the  verdict, 
and  judgment  conforming  to  it,  as  before  stated,  altogether 
peculiar  to  the  writ  of  right,  are  the  seizin  of  right,  miie  join- 
ed, verdict,  and  judgment. 

^14.  Evidence  on  the  miie  joined.  As  on  this  writ  only 
the  mere  right  of  property  is  tried,  and  no  regard  is  bad  to 
the  right  of  possession,  and  every  matter  is  in  evidence  ex- 
cept collateral  warranty ;  evidence  is  considered  and  admitted 
on  very  liberal  principles.  This  evidence  of  course  includes 
the  titles  of  the  parties  to  the  property  in  question,  of  every  sort, 
except  such  a  warranty  the  tenant  may  have.  These  liberal 
principles  appear  in  Tyssen  o.  Clark,  and  other  English 
cases ;  and  will  appear  presently  in  the  American  cases,  to 
be  carried  very  far. 

$  15.  The  American  reforms,  or  improved  proceedings  id 
this  writ,  are  the  result  of  a  very  similar  organization  of  the 
courts  of  law  throughout  the  Union,  and  of  many  statutes  en- 
acted generally  to  regulate  our  judicial  proceedings;  which 
exclude  various  kinds  of  process  used  in  the  English  proceed- 
ings on  this  writ,  numerous  parts  of  very  dilatory  proceedings, 
which  yet,  by  law,  include  also  the  absurd  trial  by  wager  of 
battle,  if  the  tenant  insist  on  it.  Some  few  statutes  relate 
particularly  to  this  writ  in  the  United  States  ;  as  one  in  Vir- 
ginia for  "  reforming  the  method  of  proceedings  in  writs  of 
right,*^  passed  in  the  year  1786,  which  changed  the  mode  of 
trial ;  also  an  act  passed  December  19,  1792,  declaring  that 
"  actual  possession  need  not  be  proved  to  maintain  a  writ  of 
right;*'  and  the  act  of  1786,  allows  the  tenant  to  give  in  evi- 
dence, at  the  trial,  on  the  general  issue,  any  matter  which 
might  have  been  pleaded  specially.  Construed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  to  be  in  bar  only.  8  Crancb, 
243. 

Art.  4.  Writ  of  right  in  America. 

^  1.  Already  several  matters  have  been  stated  in  relation  to 
this  writ  of  right  in  use  in  most,  if  not  in  all  our  States,  in  con- 
nexion with  other  matters ;  as  in  Adams  v.  Frothingham,  Ch. 
68,  a.  4,  s.  5,  and  a.  7,  s.  3,  brought  to  recover  flats  ground, 
and  in  which  the  mise  was  joined.  Ch.  178,  a.  14,  how  for- 
merly confounded  with  ejectment  &c.  in  Massachusetts.  Ch. 
178,  a.  21,  s.  9,  10,  &c.  where  it  lies,  and  material  points 
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in  it,  issue  on  the  mise  joined,  &lc.  io  pleading  title  and  seizin*  Ch.  228* 
Ch.  104,  a.  3,  8.  34,  Green  v.  Liter,  as  to  seizin  in  it  &c.,    Jirt  4« 
and  several  points  in  Ch.  104,  a.  3,  s.  36.  Leonard  r.  Leon-  ^.^^v*^^ 
ard.    Seizin  essential  in  this  writ,  head  oeizin  and  Disseizin. 
Ch.  183,  a.  5,  s.  12,  Tissen  or  Tyssen  v.  Clark,  as  to  a  new 
trial  in  a  writ  of  right.    Declarations  in  writs  of  right,  Aoier. 
Preced.  303,  304. 

$  2.  Writ  of  right,  dated  March  1805.  Plea  of  land  wherein  Abraham 
C.  &  al.  demanded  against  P.,  as  the  right  and  inheritance  in  J^"p2^t/*" 
fee  simple  of  the  said  C.  b  al.,  one  undivided  sixth  part  of  a  MayTerml 
certain  tract  of  land  lying  fac.,  containing  thirty-six  square  miles  *W8,  County 
bounded  &c.,  with  the  buildings  thereon  and  appurtenances  to  Maine.  * 
the  same  belonging ;  whereupon  the  demandants  say,  that  Ed-  Cozhuil 

mund  Currier,  late  of  be.,  fadier  of  the  said (demandants,)  ^' 

in  a  time  of  peace,  wiihin  sixty  years  last  past,  was  seized  of 
the  demanded  premises  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  and  right, 
taking  the  issues  thereof  to  the  value  of  $50  a  year ;  and 
at  —  on  —  said  Edmund  died  so  seized  of  the  demand- 
ed premises,  and  from  him  the  right  of  the  demanded  prem«- 
ises  descended  to  the  said  Abraham,  eldest  son  of  said 
Edmund,  and  to  said  Isaac,  be.  (demandants,)  the  children 
and  heirs  of  the  said  Edmund,  to  wit,  (stating  the  proportion 
of  each  ph.)  as  the  children  and  heirs  of  the  said  Edmund 
according  to  law,  and  they  thereupon  became  seized  of  the 
right  in  the  proportions  aforesaid  accordingly,  and  ought  now 
to  be  in  possession  of  the  demanded  premises ;  yet  the  said 
Parsons  bath  within  the  time  aforesaid  entered  into,  and  still 
unjustly  withholds  the  tenements  aforesaid,  with  their  appur- 
tenances, from  the  demandants.  In  this  action  there  was  a 
,  trial  in  the  common  pleas,  and  as  to  a  tract  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres,  one  about  twenty,  and  one  about  two 
hundred  and  seventy  acres,  each  tract  particularly  bounded 
in  the  pleadings.  Deft,  said  he  was  not  guilty,  and  issue 
joined ;  and  as  to  the  residue  disclaimed,  and  as  to  this  dis- 
claimer the  demandants  demurred.  Verdict  be.  and  Parsons 
appealed.  May  terra  1807,  these  pleas  were  pleaded  i^  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  ^but  in  this  court  the  demandants 
confessed  the  disclaimer.  C.  J.  Parsons  suggested,  that  the 
plea  of  not  guilty  was  improper  in  a  writ  of  right,  and  bad  on 
special  demurrer ;  then  the  usual  pleas  in  a  writ  of  right  were 
pleaded  as  to  the  three  tracts  defended,  and  disclaimer  as  to 
the  residue,  as  above.  These  pleas  were  waived  by  consent, 
and  the  plea  of  not  guilty  restored.  After  pleading,  the  writ 
and  declaration  were  found  to  be  defective  and  were  amend- 
ed ;  then  the  tenant  offered  a  plea  of  non^ienure  in  abatement, 
because  he  was  only  tenant  at  will  to  Edward  Lyde  and  wife 
be.,  and  on  the  ground  the  writ  of  right  must  be  against  the 

VOL.  VII.  88 
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Cb  S33.  tenant  of  the  freehold*  Rather  than  meet  this  plea  in  abete^ 
Art.  4.  ment  the  demandants  screed  (May  term  1807,)  to  adroit  Ed- 
ward Ljrde  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  Thomas  Hutchinson, 
Elisha  Hutchinson,  Daniel  Oliver,  B.  S.  CHiver,  and  W.  a 
Oliver,  also  defts. ;  they  had  the  Sanford  title  under  the  Phil- 
lips' title.  So  the  defts.  by  consent  used  this  title  and  seizin. 
Plea  of  non*tenure,  because  the  deft,  was  but  tenant  at  will 
to  E.  L.  &c.  deemed  good ;  and  3  F.  N.  B.,  must  b^  against 
tenant  of  the  freehold  at  least.  May  term  1808,  the  parties 
went  to  trial  on  the  general  issue  of  not  guilty,  by  consent,  on 
a  variety  of  Indian  and  other  deeds,  patents,  wills,  evidence  of 
seizin,  disseizins,  fluctuating  possessions,  &c.  where  Indian 
wars  were  frequent,  beginning  with  an  Indian  deed,  dated  Feb. 
19,  1660.  In  this  case  it  was  ascertained  that  a  will  of  lands 
was  valid  in  Massachusetts  made  June,  13, 1670,  though  attest- 
ed but  by  two  witnesses,  acknowledged  as  a  deed  and  rois- 
tered as  one,  and  not  proved  in  any  probate  court; — was  beibre 
the  statute  of  frauds.  2  Bl.  Com.  378;  1  Mod.  117;  Cro. 
Car.  165,  397 ;  Cro.  El.  100 ;  3  Com.  D.  359.  Another 
point  was  settled,  that  is,  that  **  livery  in  law  passed  the 
fee  in  land,  without  any  deed,**  in  the  province  of  Maine  till 
1677.  Co.  L.  48,  he. :  3.  An  Indian  deed  or  wrrdog  was 
viewed  only  as  a  description  of  the  land  upon  which  the 
grantee  might  enter  and  gain  seizin,  and  not  as  giving  title  to 
the  soil :  4.  A  will  of  lands  made  February  1683,  lying  in 
Maine  was  valid,  though  attested  by  but  two  witnesses,  and 
proved  in  Boston  before  the  governor  and  two  assistants; 
then  the  law  required  but  two  witnesses,  and  any  two  magis- 
trates with  the  coun^  recorder,  or  clerk,  could  prove  a  will  in 
Massachusetts ;  2  Mass.  Laws,  p.  967  :  5.  A  will  made  in 
Rhode  Island,  including  lands  in  Maine,  February  1701,  and 
proved  in  council  in  Rhode  Island,  and  in  1771  was  recorded 
m  the  probate  office  in  the  county  of  York,  was  not  allowed 
evidence,  though  the  original  was  ofiered,  because  only  prov- 
ed in  another  colony,  and  because  then  there  was  no  law  for 
recording  such  a  will  in  Massachusetts :  6.  A  survey  actually 
made  in  1720,  of  lands,  including  those  in  dispute  by  a  sur- 
veyor appointed  by  the  grantors  of  the  admitted  defts.  sworn 
to  by  him  in  1722,  and  recorded,  he  also  swearing  he  erected 
tents  on  the  lands  surveyed  and  lodged  therein,  and  cut  and 
marked  trees  in  order  to  acquire  possession  for  his  employers, 
was,  though  objected  to,  admitted  as  evidence;  they  then 
made  claim  to  said  lands  so  surveyed;  the  surveyor  died 
many  years  before  the  trial :  7.  In  pardtion  by  court  pro- 
ceedings Grovernor  Hutchinson,  as  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  Join- 
ed in  the  petition,  A.  D.  1767,  and  also  in  behalf  of  the 
children  of  his  late  wife  deceased,  and  with  the  tenant  by  the 
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cuiteijr  those  in  reversion  were  joined ;  in  this  partition  Ch.  238. 
assigning  to  the  petitioners  in  severalty  3,650  acres,  all  the  Art.  4. 
proceedings  were  regular  and  produced  at  the  trial,  except  ^^^v^^./ 
the  petition  and  notice,  and  these  the  court  presumed  existed 
«t  the  time,  considering  the  petition  had  been  made  near 
forly  years  before  the  trial :  8*  Held,  on  the  principles  of 
Cook  V.  Allen,  this  partition  tend  assignment  of  lands  to  the 
petitioners  on  notice  publicly  given,  gave  the  right  of  posses- 
sion to  them,  not  to  be  disturbed  but  in  a  writ  of  right  on  the 
mere  right  of  property ;  and  none  but  those  to  whom  said 
3,650  acres  were  so  assigned  could  have  a  right  of  entry  or 
claim  any  seizin ;  the  3,650  included  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty  and  twenty  acres  defended ;  but  the  question  was  not 
made  if  the  petitioners  had  a  right  of  entry  when  they  peti- 
tioned for  partition  :  9.  Though  this  thus  gave  them  posses- 
sion it  did  not  disable  another  to  enter  who  had  a  right  of 
entry  when  the  partition  was  made  :  10.  In  this  trial  in  sev- 
eral instances,  seizin  and  possession  between  1660  and  1694, 
depended  on  the  ancient  practice  of  livery  of  seizin,  actually 
made  on  the  land  by  turf  and  twig  before  witnesses :  11.  Sev- 
eral of  the  deeds  and  papers  in  this  cause  shew  that  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  title  the  demandants  claimed  was  not  id 
them,  but  in  third  persons,  especially  as  to  the  proportion 
they  claimed*  The  most  material  question  in  this  action  was, 
if  the  deft,  should  be  allowed  to  reduce  the  demandant's  pro- 
portions &cc.  by  shewing  that  third  persons,  or  strangers  to 
the  action,  had  the  right  of  property  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  demandants  had  not ;  and  for  one  reason 
among  others,  many  pieces  of  evidence  were  admitted  in  the 
trial,  tending  to  prove  the  right  of  the  property  demanded  was 
in  such  third  persons,  and  not  in  the  demandants.  The  argu- 
ments were,  that  the  demandants  in  this  writ  of  right  claim 
the  mere  right  of  property  only,  and  admit  the  deft,  has  the 
right  of  possession,  as  well  as  the  actual  possession.  This  g^  ^^^^ 
right  of  possession  and  actual  possession  make  a  good  title  in 
all  real  actions,  except  in  the  writ  of  right,  which  resta  solely 
on  the  mere  right  of  property.  Hence,  it  is  very  reasonable 
the  tenant  in  defence  of  hi9(  actual  and  rightful  possession  be 
allowed  to  shew  and  more  reasonably  to  argue  on  evidence 
already  in  the  case,  the  demandants  have  not  the  mere  right 
of  property,  but  that  a  third  person  has  it,  or  that  the  demand- 
ant's title  to  it  is  expired.  Hence  the  demandants  must  state 
and  prove  the  right  that  comes  to  them.  So  the  same  is  true 
when  the  demandants  claim  more  than  they  have  a  right  to ; 
for  as-  to  the  surplus  they  have  no  right  at  all.  For  instance, 
A  dies  and  his  lands  descend  equally  to  his  five  sons ;  one 
after  many  years  brings  his  writ  of  right  for  the  wholei  and 
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profes  be  is  a  son  of  A,  be  wiU  recorer  die  wbole,  and  four 
fifths  witbout  aoy  title  wbatever,  and  turn  out  tbe  teoaot  bar^ 
log  actual  and  rightful  poesessioo,  unless  be  be  allowed  ia 
prove  A  left  fire  sons,  bis  heirs  ice.  Nor  is  this  matter  in 
abatement,  for  one  may  sue  alone,  and  declare  for  a  larger 
and  recover  a  small  proportion ;  and  if  bj  any  evidence 
already  in  the  case  tbe  five  sons  and  heirs  appear,  tbe  tenant's 
argument  seems  almost  of  course  to  reduce  the  demandant  lo 
his  one  fifth. 

Also  vif  ed,  that  there  were  no  audiorities  for  the  demand- 
ants* recovering  the  four  fifths  in  such  case.  Further,  tbe 
demandants  roust  come  prepared  to  shew  they  have  tbe  mere 
right  of  property  in  the  land  they  demand.  Also,  there  is  a 
material  difiference  between  a  writ  of  right  and  a  writ  stfr  Hm^ 
$eiz%n*  In  a  writ  of  right  the  demandant  must  not  only  shew 
he  or  bis  ancestor  was  seized  in  fee,  but  abo  in  right,  having 
with  bis  seizin  the  very  right  of  property ;  bat  in  an  action 
sur  d%$teixin  he  need  only  prove  his  seizin.  A  third  principle 
in  a  writ  of  right  is,  (after  stating  and  provrog  actual  seizin 
and  in  right,  and  that  the  mere  right  of  property  came  lo  the 
demandant,)  that  the  tenant  has  a  better  right  to  bold  than  the 
demandant  has  to  recover.  This  is  the  issue,  and  it  applies 
to  each  part  of  tbe  demanded  premises,  as  well  as  to  the 
whole.  Bianv  of  tbe  authorities  quoted  in  this  chapter  to  the 
purpose  of  title  in  a  third  person  were  cited. 

^  3.  In  this  case,  T^ssen  v*  Clark,  which  was  a  writ  of 
right  on  the  seizin  of  the  demandant's  fiither  within  six^ 

{ears,  the  mise  was  joined ;  the  tenant  opened  and  shewed  that 
larch  28,  1706,  the  demandant's  grandfather  was  seized  in 
fee  and  granted  to  one  Flanders  in  fee,  as  the  tenant  urged. 
This  fee  in  Flanders,  a  third  person,  was  the  only  material 
point  in  tbe  action  to  defeat  the  demandant,  and  to  shew  his 
father  was  not  seized  in  fee  and  right  within  sixty  years. 
And  though  the  tenant  was  allowed  to  make  this  point,  he 
shewed  no  pririty  or  connexion  between  himself  and  Flanders, 
the  third  person  ;  for  the  tenant  began  his  own  title  with  a 
mortgage  in  fee  in  1736,  to  his  father,  from  Roger  Osbaldes- 
ton,  and  shewed  no  connexion  between  him  and  Flanders ;  for 
though  bis  widow  administered  on  bis  estate,  and  made  Os- 
baldeston  her  executor,  yet  this  constituted  no  privity  between 
him  and  Flanders,  in  regard  to  the  ioheritance.  The  main 
question  was,  if  the  setting  out  lands  to  Flanders  was  in  fee 
simple,  or  for  forty-one  years.  On  either  side  there  was  only 
presumptive  evidence.  As  the  tenant's  evidence  of  a  fee 
was  only  presumptive,  the  court,  on  argument,  allowed  the 
demandant  to  produce  presumptive  evidence  on  his  side  of  a 
leasehold  for  forty-one  years ;  and  mere  draughts  of  leases 
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from  the  lord  to  Flanders,  were  allowed  to  go  in  evidence  to  Ch.  238. 
the  jury,  written  for  forty-one  years,  but  not  executed ;  and     Art.  4. 
so  other  evidence,  in  itself  light,  to  enable  the  jury  to  presume  V,^vxJ 
that  Flanders  took  t  fee  simple,  or  that  be  took  a  lease  for 
years,  as  the  whole  evidence  might  be.    The  court  said,  the 
cause  was  to  be  decided  on  the  mere  right,  without  regarding 
seizin  ;  and  the  jury  was  left  to  presume  a  grant  in  fee  to  a 
third  person  sixty-six  years  before  the  action,  from  circum- 
stances or  not,  or  a  lease  for  forty-one  years. 

^  4.  There  was  the  like  ground  of  presumption  in  this  case  4  D.  &  E^ 
of  England  v.  Slade.     "  Jury  mdy  presume  a  surrender  or  ?®',^* 
conveyance  in  much  less  than  twenty  years.**    See  Doe  v.  siiSe.l-Riiii- 
Prosser,  above,  ouster  presumed.    Same  on  twenty-six  years'  nwgtmi,  348. 
possession.  5  Burr.  2604,  Fairclaim  v.  Shakleton ;  Ch.  92, 
a.  1,  s.  6.  Grant  of  a  way  presumed  after  twenty  years'  quiet 
enjoyment.  3  East,  294,  Campbell  v.  Wilson ;  and  Ch.  79, 
a.  3,  s.  16.     So  a  market    1  Bos.  b  P.  400,  Holcroft  v. 
Heal;  and  Ch.  45,  a.  1,  s.  6,  a.  2,  s.  16.     So  a  deed  pre- 
sumed after  fifty  years,  and  an  ouster  after  forty-two  years. 
New  York  T.  R.  84.  And  see  Presumption,  Ch.  94. 

§  6.  "  If  the  deft,  prove  a  title  out  of  the  lessor,  it  is  suffi-  BnL  N.  P. 
«ient,  though  he  have  no  title  himself.*'    1  Dallas,  18;  and  8.  ^^^* 
15,  post. 

^  6.  So  in  replevin  the  deft,  is  allowed  in  his  defence  of  6  Mod.  81. 
his  possession,  to  shew  the  property  is  in  a  third  person,  a  l^i  i^* 
stranger  to  the  action,  and  not  in  the  pit.  in  bar  of  bis  action. 
And  Brown  v.  Turell,  Story's  Pleadings,  380 ;  and  Ch.  82,  a. 
3,  s.  6;  Ch.  171,  a.  11,  s.  1.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  tenant  has  a  right  to  shew  a  title  in  a  third  person 
thus  on  evidence  admitted  in  the  trial,  showing  such  title.  The 
difficulty  is  in  admitting  the  tenant  himself  to  introduce  such 
evidence,  as  will  be  seen  in  other  cases.  Perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  the  following  distinction,  made  by  an  able  judge,  is  the 
true  one.  He  says,  '*  as  to  giving  the  title  of  third  persons  in 
evidence  in  writs  of  right,  I  take  the  distinction  to  be  this : 
that  title  in  a  mere  stranger  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  in 
such  an  action,  if  it  may  legally  consist  with  the  seizin  of  the 
demandant.  But  to  disprove  the  seizin  of  the  demandant, 
such  a  title  may  be  given  in  evidence ;  for  whatsoever  shews 
that  he  had  no  seizin  within  sixty  years,  or  the  period  fixed 
by  the  statute  of  limitations,  is  proper  evidence  to  rebut  his 
suit.  If  the  demandant  has  conveyed  more  than  sixty  years 
ago  to  a  stranger,  it  may  conclusively  shew,  that  he  has  not 
within  that  period  had  a  seizin.  So  of  his  ancestor.  But  if 
the  demandant  has  had  a  legal  seizin  within  sixty  years,  a 
mere  dormant  title  in  a  third  person  does  not  destroy  that 
seizin ;  and  that  seizin  entitles  him  to  recover,  unless  the 
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tenant  thews  a  better  title.  In  short,  the  trial  in  a  writ  of 
right  is  not  b  a  comparison  of  titles  at  large  against  all  the 
world,  but  a  comparison  of  the  title  of  the  demandant  with 
the  title  of  the  tenant."  This  doctrine  is  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  Tyssen  v.  Clark,  3  Wila.  R. ;  and  Green  v.  Liter, 
6  Cranch.  In  Tyssen  «•  Cark,  if  the  grant  in  fee  to  Flan- 
ders bad  been  proved,  it  would  have  proved  no  seizin  in  the 
demandant*s  ancestor  within  sixty  years. 

(^  7.  Other  cases  of  writs  of  right  will  shew  also  we  have 
but  little  regard  to  many  of  the  forms  adopted  in  practice  in 
England,  in  this  highest  species  of  land  actions;  that  we 
have  no  regard  to  the  distinction  there  between  the  writ  of 
right  putent,  and  writ  of  right  dose  ;  that  we  have  no  special 
jury  of  sixteen,  but  only  a  common  one  to  try  the  right ;  that 
we  do  often  try  it  on  the  plea  of  not  guilty.  In  fact,  we 
agree  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  English  proceedings  in  a 
writ  of  right,  in  nothing  but,  1.  In  trying  the  mere  right  of 

Eroperty  only  :  2.  In  a  liberal  admission  of  evidence  :  per- 
aps,  3.  In  allowing  the  deft,  in  defence  of  his  actual  and 
rightful  possession,  to  defeat  the  demandant,  (when  the  case 
is  so,)  by  shewing  the  mere  right  of  property  is  not  in  him, 
but  in  a  third  person ;  at  any  rate,  the  seizin  br  the  legal 
time  is  in  hitn  :  4.  In  making  the  decision  in  this  species  oC 
action  final,  as  the  highest  kind  of  real  action.  In  Tyssen  «• 
Clark,  the  deft,  opened  and  closed.  But  in  Adams  v.  Froth- 
ingham,  the  demandant  opened  and  closed.  And  Dowland 
«.  Slade  &  ux.  5  East,  272,  the  court  seemed  to  take  the 
rule  to  be  for  "  the  tenant,  generally  speaking,  to  begin,  and  to 
shew  that  he  has  more  mere  right  than  the  demandant.'*  And 
Sergeant  Williams  says,  "  the  tenant  first  begins  his  case, 
because  the  mise  is  first  prayed  for,  and  joined  by  him."  2 
Saund.  45  f.  We  have  no  tender  of  a  demy-mark  in  form 
or  substance.  '*  In  English  practice  only  a  collateral  point  is 
tried  by  a  common  jury." 

§  8.  The  demandant  may  recover  against  several  defts. 
holding  in  severalty,  if  they  do  not  plead  in  abatement  in  a 
writ  of  right.  As  if  the  demandant  bring  his  writ  of  right  to 
recover  a  tract  of  land  by  metes  and  bounds,  and  declares 
against  the  tenants  jointly,  where,  in  fact,  each  holds  his  part 
in  severalty,  they  may  plead  this  matter  in  abatement ;  but  if 
they  do  not  so  plead,  but  plead  in  bar,  they  admit  their  joint 
seizin,  and  omit  their  opportunity  to  plead  several  tenancy  : 
2.  The  mise  joined  is  the  proper  issue  in  a  writ  of  right  and 
in  bar  ;  and  the  tenants  can  plead  no  other  plea  in  bar,  for 
upon  the  mise  joined  every  matter  relating  to  the  mere  right  of 
property  is  in  evidence  ;  and  to  deny  the  actual  seizin  or 
possession  of  the  demandant,  or  of  his  ancestor,  or  of  any  one 
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onder  whom  tlie  demandaDt  claims  the  demanded  premises,  Ch.  228* 
or  auy  part  thereof,  in  a  plea,  is  pleading  a  plea  which  amounts  Art*  4. 
to  the  general  issue  :  and  3,  To  allow  such  a  plea,  or  not,  is  ^^^v^^ 
matter  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  in  which  pleaded,  and  is 
not  therefore  a  subject  of  error :  4.  If  to  such  a  count  the 
tenants  demur,  their  demurrer  must  be  overruled,  as  their 
several  tenancy  is  but  in  abatement :  5,  On  the  same  prin* 
ciple  the  court  will  not  compel  the  pit.  to  count  against  them 
severally,  as  to  their  separate  and  distinct  tenements :  6.  The 
court  below  allowed  the  tenants  to  sever  in  pleading,  and  to 
plead  the  mise  severally,  as  to  several  tenements  held  by  them, 
parts  of  the  demanded  premises,  not  pleading  any  matter  as 
to  the  residue.  (Not  assigned  for  error  by  the  demandant, 
'*  and  the  error,  if  any,  is  in  favour  of  the  tenants.'')  The 
demandant  replied  to  the  several  pleas,  and  the  cause  was 
tried  on  the  mwe  joined  on  each  plea  be.  Jury  was  discharged. 
At  a  subsequent  term  the  court  below  refused  to  permit  the 
tenants  to  withdraw  the  mitt  thus  joined  severally,  and  to 
plead  non-tenure  as  to  some,  and  several  tenancy  as  to  others, 
in  abatement.  This  refusal  held  to  be  correct,  for  they  had 
passed  their  time  to  plead  in  abatement.  Verdict, ''  the  jury 
find  that  the  demandant  hath  more  mere  right  to  hold  the 
tenement  as  he  hath  demanded  than  the  tenants,  or  either  of 
them  have  to  hold  the  respective  tenements  set  forth  in  their 
respective  pleas,  they  being  parcels  of  the  tenements  in  the 
count  mentioned.''  Verdict  is  good,  being  certain  to  a  com- 
mon intent :  7.  Joint  judgments  against  the  defts.  for  costs, 
as  well  as  land,  correct :  but,  8.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
prove  title  in  third  persons  to  2000  acres,  parcel  of  the  land 
demanded,  they  having  no  privity  with  the  tenants.  One 
reason,  the  2000  acres,  or  any  part  thereof,  did  not  appear  to 
be  within  the  boundaries  of  the  land  claimed  by  any  of  the 
tenants,  or  put  in  issue.  So  this  last  point,  on  the  whole,  is 
not  against  the  principle  above  stated.  But  in  Green  t'*  se  s  6  this 
Liter  &  al.,  Ch.  104,  a.  3.  s.  34,  it  is  said,  a  pit.  can  no  art  ' 
more  support  an  action  against  several  defis.,  having  distinct 
seizins  and  titles,  than  he  can  against  several  defts.  on  sev- 
eral distict  contracts.  This  may  be  generally  true ;  there 
is,  however,  a  difference.  In  Liter  v.  Green,  above,  it  is 
admitted,  that  if  the  plea  in  abatement  of  several  tenancy  be 
not  seasonably  pleaded,  the  cause  may  proceed ;  and  there 
may  be  a  regular  verdict,  and  judgment  against  several  ten- 
ants, in  fact,  having  distinct  seizins  and  titles ;  and  so  have 
been  many  verdicts  and  judgments  in  Maine ;— and'  one  bill 
of  costs  against  all  the  tenants  jointly.  And  the  reason  is, 
these  several  distinct  seizins  and  titles  to  several  parcels. of 
land  held  by  the  tenants  in  severalty,  even  by  the  most  fisible 
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Ch.  336.  metM  and  bouods,  can  nerer  appear  oo  the  record. 
Art*  4»  timely  pleaded  in  abatement,  ibough  tbey  will  appear  in  the 
trial  and  eridence.  But  if  tbe  pit.  sue  several  distiDct  odd* 
tracts,  against  several  defts*,  as  the  distinct  coiOracts  of  each 
ia  one  action,  clearly  be  never  can  have  such  a  regular  Tcrdict 
and  judgment  against  tbera,  as  tbe  verdict  must  find,  and  tbe 
judgment  must  be  on  each  contract ;  no  joint  plea  could  aid 
in  such  a  case.  Indeed,  on  tbe  several  distinct  contracts  of 
several  persons,  as  the  four  separate  notes  of  A,  B,  C,  and  D, 
one  joint  action,  verdict,  or  judgment  is  impossible,  upon  mny 
fcrm  of  pleading  whatever.  In  fact«  the  distbction  is  ma- 
terial. 

§  9.  But  the  material  inquiry  in  our  practice  is,  how  fitf 
intruders  on  the  demandant's  new  lands  can  oblige  bim  to  sue 
them  severally,  in  as  many  actions  as  there  are  trespassers  on 
his  one  entire  tract  of  land,  by  any  manner  of  pleading  what** 
ever,  in  any  form  of  action  to  recover  his  land.  On  a  general 
principle  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  (as  Cb.  176,  a.  12,) 
but  that  the  non-tenure,  joint  tenancy,  sole  tenancy,  and  sev- 
eral tenancy,  may  be  pleaded  in  any  land  actions,  which  lie 
only  against  the  tenant  of  tbe  freehold,  and  generally  in  abate- 
ment ;  though  not  always  considered  in  abatement  So  where 
several  intruders  hold  the  demandant's  land  in  severalty,  and 
their  several  possessions  are  well  distinguished  by  iences  and 
other  visible  boundaries,  and  their  several  titles  by  deeds  re- 
corded, as  usual  in  old  settled  countries,  it  may  not  be  so 
extremely  unreasonable  to  oblige  the  owner  to  be  at  the  trou- 
ble and  expenses  of  fifty  several  actions  against  fifty  several 
intruders,  trespassers,  or  disseisors,  on  his  land,  where  their 
several  metes  and  bounds  can  be  by  him  conveniently  known; 
and  their  respective  possessions  conveniently  described  by 
him  in  his  various  declarations  and  actions.  Even  in  th^ 
case  these  intruders  illegally  disseize  the  owner  of  his  land, 
and  against  his  will,  and  therefore  are  entitled  to  no  favours 
in  their  pleadings.  But  if  a  pit.  take  several  distinct  contracts 
from  several  persons,  the  act  is  his  own,  and  he  has  not  a 
word  to  say  if  he  mnst  sue  as  many  actions  as  he  has  seen  fit 
to  take  contracts  of  disconnected  persons. 

^10.  With  regard  to  intruders  on  new  or  wild  lands  of 
another,  the  pleas  of  several  tenancy  made  in  abatement  by 
them,  have  ever  been  discountenanced,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
suffered  in  our  practice,  for  reasons  stated  Ch.  112,  a.  5,  s. 
3,  6,  be.  Varnum  v.  Fox;  and  Ch.  134,  a.  3,  s.  3i  ;  and 
especially  when  the  demandant  does  not  ground  his  action  on 
their  disseizins,  but  on  his  own  title.  In  the  note  on  Varnum 
1^.  Fox,  a  just  distinction  was  made  between  the  demandant's 
acticki  grounded  on  his  own  title,  and  his  action  grounded  on 
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the  tenants'  disseizins.     Now  in  a  writ  of  right  the  demandant  Ch.  228. 

grounds  his  action  entirely  on  his  own  right,  and  he  does  not     ,^rU  4. 

even  allege  disseizins  made  by  the  tenants  ;  he  merely  states  x^^y^J 

his  own  right  and  title,  and  alleges  they  deforce  him,  that  is, 

exclude  him  from  his  land  ;  and  he  does  not  even  bring  into 

view  their  sevefal  disseizins ;  and  what  distinct  titles  have 

mere  intruders,  or  disseizors,  claiming  adversely  to  the  true 

owner  ?    The  several  tenancies  and  tenants  sued  in  one  writ, 

being  pleadable  only  in  abatement,  as  is  well  settled,  shews 

that  joining  them  so,  is  but  a  mere  defect  in  form  ; — and  it 

may  be  added,  that  in  our  suits  in  which  such  tenancies  and 

tenants  have  been  joined  in  one  action,  the  plea  in  abatement 

has  not  been  pleaded.     Hence  the  proceedings  have  beea 

regular  even  on  the  principles  of  Liter  h  al.  v.  Green. 

§11.    The  manner  of  suing  many  defts^  in  one  action^ — Coffin  &al. 

practised  in  Massachusetts  till  1804.     As  where  Coffin  &  al.  J-  Hodge  & 

sued  Hodge,  Prince,  Cheney,  A.  Andrews,  and  S.  Andrews,  same  as  Li- 

in  a  plea  of  land,  and  demanded  2000  acres  bounded  &:cf. ;  ter  &  al.  v. 

and  alleged   that  one   Charles  Coffin  in  1743,  was  seized  in  {^^**°a^^J 

his  demesne  as  of  fee  he. ;  and  October  30, 1748,  died  seized  seems  the 

of  the  right,  leaving  the  demandants,  his  children  and  heirs,  P™*^^**^'". 

stating  the  share   and   proportion  of  each  ;  that  on ,  to^bringthe 

the  defts.  illegally  entered  8£c.,  and  disseized  the  said  Charles ;  action,  as 

that  the  right  descended  to  the  demandants; — so  in  common  ^h^^^^®" 

f6rm.     In  1759,  these  2000  acres,  with  a  large  tract  of  land,  was  brought 

were  surveyed,  and  generally  divided  into  100  acre  lots,  each  for  several 

a  several  and  distinct  lot,  the  defts.  severally  became  pos-  hewTa  s^- 

sessed  of  their  several  separate  lots,  each  holding  and  claim-  eralty.— 

ing  his  lot  as  his  own  in  fee  and  severalty.     In  the  lower  o-^o^^^'J^ 

court  the  defts.  pleaded  severally  not  guilty,  with  reservations.  „,  Woods. 

In  1794,  the  pits,  carried  the  cause  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  in  New  York 

Court,  in  which  each  deft,  described  in  his  plea,  his  several  ^^®**„*S** 

lot  he  claimed   and  defended,  and  as  to  that  said  he  was  not  jointly  in 

guilty,  (and  issue,)  and   he  disclaimed  all  the  residue  of  the  ejectment, 

demanded  premises.    (Disclaimer  answered, /?ro/orma.)     In  ^tcredinto 

this  way  five  issues  were  formed  on  five  several  pleas  of  not  the  consent 

guilty,  severally  pleaded   by  the  five  defts.  as  to  their  five  "^'^'.^JJ** 

several  distinct  lots  they  held  and  claimed.     These  were  all  j'ofntly;  thej 

submitted  to  the  jury  together,  and  in  the  trial  the  demandants  severally 

proved  their  title  to  the  2000  acres,  and  each  deft,  adduced  P?!!!i^.M!** 
r.        •  .  •  .     .  1  1  .    1        tr      »•  I   .  ppeiDises  in 

his  evidence  to  prove  his  title  to  his  lot.  Verdict  on  each  issue,  separate 

and  judgment  accordingly.    Most  of  the  evidence  that  applied  parts,  and 
to  one  lot,  applied  to  each  other.     The  pit's,  evidence,  which  foundTach 
extended  above  a  century  and  a  half,  and  was  voluminous,  deft,  sepa- 
rately guiltv 
as  1o  the  part  he  possessed;  and  not  giiilty  as  to  the  other  parts  possessed  by  the  other  defts. 
Judgment  for  the  pll.  against  all  the  dnft'^  severally,  according  to  the  verdicti  and  the  jnnr 
also  assessed  damages,  six  cents,  against  each  deft.*-Many  cases  cited,  see  Ch.  178,  a.  14, 
a.  13. 

VOL.  Til.  89 
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Ch.  338.  applied  at  once  to  all  the  five  lots  and  issaes*  So  the  suxyeys. 
Art.  A      plans,  &c.  on  the  the  defts'.  part,  applied  at  once  to  all,  and 

\.^'^v^m/  the  trial  of  the  five  issues  required  but  little  more  dme  than 
the  trial  of  one  would  have  done.  Thus  the  right  and  title  to 
five  several  and  distinct  lots  were  settled  with  but  little  more 
trouble  and  expense  than  the  right  and  title  to  one  lot  alone 
would  have  been,  had  the  manner  of  pleading,  lately  advo- 
cated, been  adopted,  and  the  defts.  had  pleaded  in  abatement 
their  several  tenancies,  that  had  existed  forty  or  fifty  yeais^ 
and  driven  the  pits,  to  their  five  several  actions;  or  bad 
so  many  actions  been  brought  in  the  first  instance.  These 
five  lots  the  phs.  recovered  by  judgment,  and  the  residue  of 
the  3000  acres  they  came  into  possession  of  as  a  matter  of 
course,  being  fully  disclaimed  by  the  defts.  These  pleadmg^ 
brought  every  matter  in  dispute  between  the  parties,  fairly 
before  the  court  and  jury.  For  a  long  period  of  time  before 
1804,  hundreds  of  actions  were  brought  and  conducted  in 
this  manner,  and  not  a  plea  in  abatement  ever  mentioned.  Id 
another  action  of  this  kind  there  were  nine  defts.  pleading  b 
this  manner  as  to  their  nine  several  distinct  lots.  In  another 
action  twelve  such  defts.  be.  be.  In  some  of  these  actions 
some  of  the  defts.  prayed  in  aid,  and  some  vouched  to  war- 
ranty, each  conducted  with  simplicity,  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case.  In  many  or  these  cases  in  fact,  writs  of 
right  were  brought,  declaring  on  the  seizin  of  some  ancestor, 
in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  and  right,  taking  the  esplees  be. 
within  sixty  years  be.  his  dymg  seized  of  the  right ;  that  the 
right  descended  to  his  heirs,  stating  how  heirs  be.,  and  the 
deforcing  of  the  tenants ;  but  the  mist  was  not  joined  ;  but 
not  guilty  was  pleaded  generally, — sometimes  nil  diueizin^ 
and  the  demandant  opened  and  closed. 

Cookku.        ^12.  This  was  a  writ  of  right  sued  out  1801,  in  which 

«.  Orifflo,       Cook  and  his  wife,  in  her  right,  demanded  agaiost  the  deft. 

iMflL  '^*™'  ^"^  undivided  sixth  part  of  about  fourteen  acres  of  land  in 
Gloucester,  and  of  the  buildings  thereon,  and  declared  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  accurately  traced  the  right  to  said  sixth 
part  to  her. 

The  defts.  disclaimed  as  to  about  five  acres  by  metes  and 
bounds,  and  vouched  in  Samuel  Wbittemore,  Esq.  a  remote 
warrantor,  to  defend  the  residue.  He  being  summoned  in 
common  form,  appeared,  and  pleaded  that  Griffin  was  not  guil- 
W,  and  issue  joined.  A  mizt  joined  was  not  then  thought  of. 
The  demandants  opened  and  closed.  The  evidence  in  this 
case,  as  in  Tyssen  «.  Clark,  was  liberally  admitted,  and  the 
jury  left  to  presume  many  matters,  as  1.  That  probate  com- 
missioners, who  made  partition  in  1732,  were  sworn,  though 
it  did  not  appear  they  were  in  the  proceedings ;  for  the  court 
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said,  as  these  were  in  a  regular  court,  the  presumption  is,  it  Ch.  228. 
it  proceeded  regularly,  especially  after  so  long  a  time  ;  and  Art.  4. 
the  jury  may  now  presume  the  certificate  of  the  oaths  is 
lost :  2.  The  demandants,  proving  their  ancestor  lived  on  the 
land  till  he  died  in  1743,  (fifty-eight  years  next  before  the 
date  of  their  writ,)  his  title,  in  fee,  then  roust  be  intended : 
3.  It  appeared  by  their  evidence,  he  was  tenant  by  the 
curtesy,  and  survived  his  wife  near  forty  years ;  their  de- 
claration was  formed  on  the  ground  this  curtesy  never  existed  ; 
held  well,  on  objection  made,  and  the  court  said  the  demand- 
ants need  not  state  all  the  particulars  of  their  title .:  4.  The 
demandants  claiming  under  Sarah  Young,  and  it  being  sug- 
gested by  the  deft,  that  she,  by  some  deed  lost,  conveyed  her 
estate  to  her  husband,  under  whom  the  deft,  and  Whittemore 
claimed,  the  court  allowed  both  parties  to  read  to  the  jury 
deeds  made  in  1740  and  1743,  under  which  neither  claimed ; 
that  from  facts  expressed  in  them,  the  jury  might  presume 
she  did  or  did  not  so  convey  :  5.  Said  husband,  and  after- 
wards tenant  by  the  curtesy,  while  such,  by  mortgage  in  fee 
to  James  Pitts,  and  then  by  a  release  of  his  equity  of  re- 
demption, in  fact,  conveyed  his  wife's  estate  in  fee  ;  this  was 
urged  by  Parsons  as  a  forfeiture  of  his  life  estate,  and  said  it 
had  been  so  adjudged  in  Middlesex,  so  her  heirs  had  a  right 
of  entry  at  the  time  of  the  release  ;  but  of  such  forfeiture  the 
court  took  no  notice  :  6.  Pitts  conveyed  to  said  Whiitemore, 
but  without  warranty ;  he  to  Goss  with  warranty,  whereon 
Griffin  vouched  Whittemore ;' Goss  died  about  1764,  and 
left  a  widow  and  son;  before  1770  he  died,  leaving  der  his 
heir ;  in  1770,  she  by  deed  conveyed  to  the  deft,,  and  in  it 
stated  she  did  it  as  executrix  to  her  said  son  ;  and  by  license 
of  court  to  sell ;  and  added  the  usual  covenants  of  seizin, 
warranty,  &c.  in  her  own  right ;  the  court  licensed  her,  as 
administratrix,  to  sell.  No  evidence,  except  this  order  of 
court ; — no  evidence  of  any  advertisements,  nor  of  a  vendue ; 
held,  she  did  not  make  this  deed  in  her  own  right  as  to  the 
conveying  part,  nor  as  executrix,  but  as  administratrix,  under 
the  order  of  court ; — and  this,  from  all  the  facts,  might  be 
presumed  to  be  tbe  intention  :  7*  So  after  a  lapse  of  thirty 
years,  the  vendue,  advertisements,  be.  might  be  presumed, 
where  possession  bad  gone  quietly  with  the  deed. 

^13.  These  few  cases  are  sufficient  to  show  that  our  pro-^ 
ceedings  on  writs  of  right,  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  are 
very  plain  ;  and  attended  with  scarcely  any  of  those  numerous 
and  useless  formalities  adopted  in  English  practice.  Our 
writ  of  right  is  in  common  form,  prescribed  by  statute  ;^-«^-our 
declaraUon  is  wholly  peculiar,  but  in  stating  the  right,  and  ii|' 
not  alleging  any  disseizins  ;— our  writ  of  right  is  served,  the 
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Ch.  328.  tppearances,   nonsuits,   defaults,   discontinuances,   vouchers, 
Art.  4.     aid-prayers,  are  as  in  other  real  actions  generally,  and  so  are 
K^^y^U  the  pleas  commonly,  except  of  late  years  we  sometimes  join 
the  miiCj  but  when  we  do,  this  is  always  tried  by  a  common 
jury ;  the  verdict  conforms  to  the  issue,  and  so  does  the  judg- 
ment ;  costs  and  execution  as  in  common  cases. 

^  14.  As  to  judicial  proceedings  against  many  men,  sepa- 
rately intruding  upon,  and  separately  possessing  themselves  of 
lots  of  the  land  of  the  same  man,  or  of  the  same  heirs,  or  of 
the  same  company  or  corporation,  creating  as  many  actions 
as  there  are  distinct  lots  or  possessions,  on  the  principles  of 
English  pleadings,  especially  admitting  the  pleas  of  several 
tenancies,  nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  plain,  more  ex- 
peditious and  less  expensive,  than  our  manner  of  proceeding, 
stated  above,  in  Coffin  v.  Hodge  &  a1.,  and  in  other  like  cases. 
Though  I  have  in  this  work  paid  much  attention  to  ancient 
English  pleading  in  real  or  land  actions,  out  of  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  many  eminent  lawyers  and  judges  in  our  country, 
I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  we  are  gaining  any  benefits,  by 
our  going  back,  of  late  years,  to  those  pleadings.  The  very 
system  they  were  fitted  to,  has  long  since  passed  away,  and 
we  now  discern  it,  and  can  discern  it,  but  in  a  very  imperfect 
manner.  We  may  say  of  many  parts  of  it,  as  Lord  Mansfield 
said  of  feudal  seizin  and  disseizin, — we  use  the  words,  butVutle 
know  what  their  feudal  and  ancient  meaning  was.  There  is  t 
further  consideration  ;  the  ancient  English  forms  and  pleadings 
in  real  actions,  gradually  came  into  existence,  when  rights  and 
titles  to  lands  depended  almost  entirely  on  visible  and  actual 
possession,  attested  and  proved  by  the  mere  eye-sight  of  the 
vicmity.  People  in  general  were  ignorant  and  illiterate  as  to 
titles  to  lands  proved  by  writings.  The  grades  of  real  actions 
grew  out  of  the  grades  of  actual  and  visible  possession,  as 
being  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  The  very  reverse  of  this 
is  now  the  case  in  the  United  States.  Our  titles  to  lands  are 
almost  invariably  proved  by  writings,  as  deeds,  wills,  decrees, 
and  iudgments,  regularly  recorded,  and  open  to  the  inspection 
of  all.  Our  statutes,  for  near  two  centuries,  have  been  inva- 
riably framed  with  a  view  to  make  our  pleadings  and  pro- 
ceedings in  land  actions  conform  to  this  modern  evidence  of 
land  titles. 
Mut.  Aet.  ^  statute  is  the  foundation,  on  which  a  tenant  defends  a 

Feb.  17,  part  of  the  land  he  is  sued  for,  and  disclaims  the  residue  :  as 
r^.^o,  cited  lie  is  advised  he  has  title  or  not.  Before  such  a  statute  ex- 
12.  s.  '7.1^  isted,  the  deA.,  sued  for  more  land  than  he  possessed  and 
Ch.  176,  e.  claimed,  was  obliged  to  plead  non-tenure  as  to  the  part  he 
liif «.  14.  jjj  QQ(  claim ;  and  this  his  plea,  being  good  as  to  this  part, 
totally  defeated  the  pit's,  action  at  common  law.    The  cdfect 
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was  obvious,  the  pit*  was  obliged  to  sue  the  deft,  for  just  the  Ch.  228. 
same  land  be  held  and  claimed,  or  be  defeated  by  this  plea.  Art.  4* 
When  it  is  considered  how  impracticable  it  often  was  lor  a 
pit.  to  ascertain  exactly  how  much,  and  what  land  the  deft, 
held  and  claimed,  it  is  clear  he  often  sued  at  his  peril,  and 
oft^n  met  this  plea  of  non-tenure  ;  hence  it  was  a  plea  of  the 
first  impression.  But  now,  by  reason  of  several  statutes  and 
change  of  system,  this  plea  of  non-tenure  is  scarcely  ever 
pleaded,  nor  can  it  be  now  but  to  the  whole  the  deft,  is  sued 
for,  or  in  a  special  case  that  rarely  happens ;  that  is,  when 
the  deft,  defends  a  part  of  what  be  is  sued  for,  and  denies 
be  has  the  mere  freehold  estate  in  the  rest,  but  yet  has  some 
other  interest  in  it,  so  that  he  cannot  disclaim  all  right  and 
interest  in  such  residue ;  for  as  far  as  he  has  no  interest  at 
all,  he  must  disclaim,  on  a  fair  construction  of  the  statute.  If 
time  would  allow  it,  it  might  be  shewn  that  modern  statutes, 
change  in  practice,  and  the  above  radical  change  in  the  found- 
ation of  titles  to  lands,  have  nearly  put  at  rest,  in  like  manner, 
a  vast  proportion  of  ancient  English  pleas  in  real  actions, 
found  in  the  old  English  books  of  pleadings. 

Still  I  hold  these  ancient  English  pleadings  are  highly 
valuable,  but  not  as  a  whole.  The  old  feudal  building,  of 
which  they  were  a  part,  has  been,  piece  by  piece,  taken 
down,  or  at  any  rate  so  changed,  that  this  ancient  stiucture  is 
DO  longer  to  be  seen  in  practice ;  but  in  ages  there  were  work- 
ed into  this  old  system,  maxims  of  law  and  first  principles,  of 
immense  value,  and  ever  will  be  so.  It  is  these  we  can  se- 
lect and  use  to  vast  advantage.  Of  this  kind  are  the  material 
points  and  techical  expressions  of  writs  of  right,  of  entries,  of 
formedon,  of  dower,  of  ejectments,  &c. ;  and  in  formed  plead- 
ings to  the  merits  above  selected.  And  it  may  be  added,  that 
these  pleadings  in  land  actions,  grew  up  in  England  in  con- 
nexion with  a  mode  of  conveying  lands,  the  very  essence  of 
which  was  livery  of  seizin ;  in  the  place  of  which  there  ever 
has  been  adopted  in  Federal  America,  a  regular  deed  of 
conveyance,  duly  acknowledged  and  recorded.  And  further, 
these  English  pleadings  also  came  into  existence  in  England 
in  connexion  with  many  kinds  of  feudal  and  other  tenures, 
not  one  of  which  ever  existed  in  our  country,  if  we  except 
socage  tenure  J  and  even  that  never  existed  here  in  the  English 
form  and  manner, — as  here,  in  America,  it  never  has  been 
attended  with  the  service  of  the  plough  or  other  service.  We 
may  further  add,  that  when  these  pleadings  were  most  ex- 
tended, and  most  in  use  in  England,  devtses  of  lands  and  real 
estates  were  scarcely  known  there  ;  and  the  laws  of  descent 
there,  never  have  been  adopted  here,  but  in  a  moderate  de- 
j;ree.    These  and  other  radical  dififerences  between  the  two 
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Ch.  398.  countries,  in  regard  to  titles  to  lands,  tenures,  and  the  modes 
Art.  4.     of  conveying  them,  have,  in  the  nature  of  things,  produced  a 

\^^y^^  material  difference  in  pleadings  in  land  cases.  Also  local  cir* 
cumstances  in  Federal  America  have  increased  the  difference. 
The  highest  court  of  law  in  the  United  States  have  said,  and 
truly,  that  a  statute  of  Virginia,  called  the  Virginia  land  law,  un- 
der which  Kentucky  was  settled,  has  produced,  in  that  State,  a 
aystem  of  land  titles  and  proceedings,  sui  gener%9^  quite  pecu* 
liar  to  Kentucky.  So  in  our  District,  now  State,  of  Maine, 
Indian  wars,  for  near  a  century,  and  a  numerous  class  of  men, 
dilled  iquatier$^  long  ogo  produced  a  course  of  proceedings,, 
in  land  cases,  quite  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  Union.  Also 
these  squatters,  in  numerous  cases,  made  such  pleadings  as 
are  stated  above,  in  Coffin  v.  Hodge,  absolutely  necessary. 
For  instance,  an  individual,  or  corporation,  owned  a  tract  of 
new  land,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  intruded  upon 
it,  one  erected  his  hut  in  this  spot,  another  in  that,  a  third  in 
a  third  spot,  a  fourth  in  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  each  possessing 
and  claiming  some  land  in  severalty  ;  but  often  without  any 
definite  extent  or  bounds  ; — each  holding  his  improved  land 
in  severalty,  but  pastured  in  the  woods  flihd  mowed  spots  o( 
meadow  ground,  often  in  common.  In  this  state  of  tbbgs  it 
was  utterly  impracticable  for  the  owner  to  ascertain  the  squal- 
ter's  bounds,  or  the  extent  or  dimensions  of  his  possession, 
or  claim.  This  was  usually  the  case  where  the  owner  had 
not  previously  divided  his  land  into  small  lots,  bounded  by 
marked  trees,  or  natural  monuments  ;  and  often,  when  he  had, 
his  divisions  were  totally  disregarded  by  these  intruders.  No 
way  was  left  to  proceed  in  an  action  by  the  owner,  to  recover 
his  land,  but  to  allow  him  to  include  in  his  action,  his  tract  of 
land,  or  some  portion  of  it,  the  bounds  of  which  he  knew, 
and  could  safely,  by  a  plan,  point  out  to  the  court  and  jury. 
In  fact,  very  properly  to  allow  him  to  ground  his  action  on 
bis  own  evidence  and  title,  and  not  to  drive  him  to  pursue,  in 
scores  of  actions,  the  loose  secfet  boundaries,  or  no  bounda- 
ries of  these  trespassers.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  princi- 
ples of  suing  and  pleading  in  Coffin  v,  Hodge,  were  the  only 
true  principles  founded  in  the  good  sense  of  the  case.  They 
placed  the  demandant  on  the  true  ground,  his  own  title,  and 
drove  each  tenant  to  state  in  his  plea  in  bar,  exactly  the  piece 
of  land  he  claimed  and  defended,  and  to  disclaim,  on  record, 
all  the  residue  demanded.  This  was  perfectly  reasonable,  as 
each  tenant  did  know,  or  was  bound  to  know,  the*  exact  ex- 
tent and  limits  of  the  tract  he  meant  to  defend.  To  have 
supported,  in  such  cases,  the  pleas  of  several  tenancies  or 
possessions,  in  abatement,  had  been  a  serious  evil ;  and  thus 
to  frame  actions  and  pleadings  to  the  facts  and  law  of  new 
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tndJmportant  cases,  is,  and  ever  has  beoD,  according  to  the  Cu.338. 
first  principles  in  all  good  pleadings.  As  to  the  pit's,  suing  in  Art.  4. 
one  action  two  distinct  bonds,  made  by  two  distinct  and  sepa-  s^^^v^^ 
rate  debtors,  and  getting  judgment  &&c.  tbis  would  be  directly 
inconsistent  with  the  obligee's  own  title,  made  two,  and  dis- 
tinct, by  his  own  act.  He  must  declare  on  his  two  bonds, 
made  by  two  disconnected  debtors,  then  by  no  possibility  can 
be  have  one  judgment  only.  One  judgment  would  be  re- 
pugnant to  bis  own  rights  of  his  own  shewing ;  but  not  so 
when  a  pit.  has  one  entire  title,  founded  on  a  single  deed  of 
lands,  and  he  includes  in  one  suit  all  of  them,  and  several 
tenants  holding  each  a  distinct  parcel.  This  one  suit  is  ex- 
actly in  conformity  to  the  pit's,  one  entire  tide ;  the  govern- 
ing principle  on  which  he  ought  to  have  one  judgment  and 
record  of  his  title,  and  not  split  into  fractions  by  wrong- 
doers. 

^15.  Writ  ofrjghi^ — in  which  the  demandants  counted  14  Mao.  K. 
on  the  seizin  of  Francis  Waldo  within  sixty  years,  and  a  ^»  ^ . 
descent  from  him  to  them.^They  traced  their  title  down.  Two  KeUook. 
important  principles  appear  in  this  cause  :  1.  The  tenant  was 
allowed  to  prove  said  Waldo  had  parted  with  his  title  in  his 
life-time,  to  one  Wedderburn  and  others,  third  persons, 
strangers  to  this  action,  and  under  whom  the  tenant  did  not 
bold  or  claim :  2.  The  demandants  were  allowed  to  prove 
that  said  Waldo  was  disseized  when  he  made  his  deeds,  (July 
1,  1771,)  to  Wedderburn  and  others,  and  so  to  shew  that 
nothing  passed  by  those  deeds  of  Waldo.  The  tenant's  father 
disseized  Waldo  in  1764,  and  he  and  his  son,  the  tenant,  had 
t^ontinued  their  seizin  till  ejected  in  this  suit.  The  court  also 
allowed  the  demandants  to  suggest  that  they  sued  for  the 
benefit  of  said  Wedderburn  and  others,  and  to  recover  to 
their  use.  No  hint  they  purchased  of  Waldo  a  law  suit.  Pro- 
bably it  was  understood  that  when  they  took  their  said  deeds 
from  him,  they  did  not  know  of  Kellock's  disseizin.  As  to 
the  first  and  second  points,  see  Wolcot  v.  Knight,  Ch.  178,  a* 
17,  s.  6.  As  to  the  first  point,  see  Tyssen  r.  Clark,  and 
sundry  cases  above.  If  the  court  had  excluded  Waldo's  deed 
to  Wedderburn  and  others,  (as  has  been  sometimes  done,)  the 
judgment  would  have  been  the  same. 

§  16.  The  writ  of  right  is  not  favoured  in  England,  because 
its  tendency  is  to  disturb  long  possessions,  which  the  courts  are 
anxious  to  protect.  See  Maidment  v.  Jukes  &  al.,  5  Bos.  U 
P.  429  ;  CharlwooAr.  Morgan,  4  Bos.  fa  P.  64  ;  and  Baylis 
«•  Manning,  Id.  233.  In  all  these  cases  the  court  was  ex- 
tremely strict  in  refusing  leave  to  the  demandant  to  discon- 
tinue and  to  amend.  Green  t^.  Watkins.  Pit.  in  a  writ  of  right 
dieSj  the  efiect,  see  Ch.  137,  a.  10,  s.  4. 
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Ch.  228*  §  It.  This  was  a  writ  of  right  brought  in  the  county  court 
Art.  4  of  R.,  and  the  demandants  filed  their  count  in  the  form 
v^F*v«<^^  prescribed  bj  law ;  after  a  rule  to  plead  continued  be.,  entry 
Ta^oralial.  was,  May  term,  1796,  "  usual  plea,  and  time  to  reply  j  July, 
B  H€ii!?M.  joinder."  The  parties  went  to  trial  without  further  pleadings. 
161.  Verdict  and  judgment  for  the  deft.  The  pits,  obtained  a  writ 

^**  ®^.^^-    of  iupenedeas  from  the  judge  of  the  General  Court,  by  which 
rbe^form  of    ^^^  record  was  carried  to  the  District  Court  of  Staunton, 
the  plea  and  where  the  judgment  •f  the  County  Court  was  affirmed.   The 
wSti^frigb^  pits,  appealed  to  this  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
•naeted         m  this  held,  that  all  the  pleadings  must  be  in  writing,  and  at 
c^  *  5J^-  full  length ;  hence  the  aeft.  having  put  in  for  plea  only  the 
•  *'    '    words,  "  usual  plea,^  there  was  no  issue.  Repleader  ordered. 
By  the  county  court  law,  Ed.  1794,  c.  67,  s.  34,  in  all  cases 
where  the  title  or  bounds  of  land  are  drawn  in  questi<Hi,  the 
pleadings  must  be  all  in  writing,  and  entered  at  large,  with 
the  judgment  thereon,  in  certain  books  kept  for  that  purpose. 
But  the  manner  of  pleading  above  must  have  been  bad  at 
common  law.  * 

oiMM>n*f  ^18.  Gleeson's  heirs  v.  Scott  b  al.,  3  Hen.  h  M.  278. 

L^aT ^'  ^Ch*  ''*"®  ^^*  joined  on  the  mere  right  in  common  form.  The 
fi28,  a.  11,1.*  point  decided  was,  that  before  the  Virginia  statute  was  eo- 
41.  acted,  for  docking  estates  in  tail,  the  tenant  in  tail  could,  by  a 

deed  of  bargain  and  sate,  convey  a  base  fee,  a  defeaable  es- 
tate, voidable  not  by  himself,  but  only  the  issue.  Hence 
when  he  had  so  sold  to  bis  own  heir  in  fee,  he  could  not  sue 
out  a  writ  of  ad  quod  damnum  to  bar  the  entail,  being  no 
longer  seized  of  an  estate  in  tail,  absolutely  necessary  to  en- 
able him  to  sue  such  a  writ.  By  a  colonial  statute,  edition 
A.  D.  1769,  no  fine  or  recovery  could  be  levied  or  suffered, 
whereby  to  defeat  any  estate  tail,  nor  could  it  be  defeated 
but  by  act  of  assembly,  except  an  estate  tail,  not  worth  above 
X200  sterling  By  the  same  act  tenant  in  tail  of  such  smalt 
estate  could  sue  out  of  the  secretary's  office,  a  writ  in  the 
nature  of  an  ad  quod  damnum,  directed  to  the  sheriff  &c.,  to 
inquire  by  a  jury,  of  its  value  ;  and  on  complying  with  the 
terms  of  the  law,  the  tenant  in  tail  might  by  such  a  deed, 
reciting  the  title  and  inquisition,  and  expressing  a  valuable 
consideration,  bond  fide  paid,  convey  the  land  in  fee  simple 
to  purchaser,  and  thus  bar  the  issue  in  tail. 
TorberviHe  §  19.  Judgment  in  a  writ  of  right  of  the  District  Court  of 
H^'^'&fM  ^'^  confirmed  on  error  brought.  Held,  1.  If  the  original 
ac^'y'aio.  *  ^^^^  ^^  '^s^i  *^^  court,  after  verdict,  will  intend  it  was  a  good 
writ ;  though  some  of  the  subsequent  process  be  erroneous : 
2.  Appearance  and  pleading  to  the  action  cures  all  errors  in 
the  process  :  3.  It  is  necessary  to  aver  the  cause  of  action 
arose  within  the  court's  jurisdiction,  only  where  brought  in 
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corporation  courts  :  4.  A  count  in  a  writ  of  right,  referring  Ch.  228. 
to  boundaries,  as  in  a  survey  made  in  a  cause,  is  well  enough  :  Jlrt,  4. 
5.  When  it  is  stated  the  pit.  *'  replied"  generally,  after  ver- 
dict, the  court  will  intend  a  general  replication  was  filed  in 
writing  :  6.  The  statutes  of  jeofails  extend  to  writs  of  right ; 
hence  if  the  verdict  and  judgment  be  subbtantially  right,  they 
will  stand,  though  not  in  the  words  of  the  law.  The  tenant 
defended  part,  and  as  to  part  disclaimed  the  tenure  and  title. 
The  verdict  was,  ''  we  of  the  jury  find  that  the  demandant  has 
more  right  to  demand  the  land  in  the  count  and  plea  men- 
tioned, than  the  tenant  hath  to  hold."  It  seems  to  have  been 
thought  by  the  court,  that  all  the  above  defects  bad  been 
fatal  on  demurrer  ; — or  if  legal  objections  on  account  of  them 
had  not  been  waived  by  the  tenant's  conduct.  As  to  the 
word,  demand^  in  the  verdict,  the  court  said,  the  demandant 
had  more  right  to  have  the  lands  as  he  demandeth  them ; 
on  the  ground  verdicts  are  subject  to  the  power  of  the  court ; 
and  relied  on  Vandervier  v.  Pendleton,  1  Wash.  381 ;  and 
Murray  v.  O'Neal,  1  Call,  246. 
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